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PREFACE. 


AM  fully  sensible  that  the  earliest  i 
offtiany  persons,  on  reading  the  title  of  this 
book,  will  be  an  impression  that  it  is  one 
publication  too  many  in  the  present  over- 

crowded  state  of  our  literature.     That  such 

mpression  would  be  superficial  and  inexact  1  should 
scarcely  dare  to  assert,  if  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  the 
strict  truth  that  hitherto  full  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
what  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  subject  of  high  and  national 
interest.  The  production  of  a  perfect  work  on  this  or  any 
other  topic  is  beyond  my  ambition  :  but  I  err  greatly  if 
hitherto  even  approximate  excellence  has  been  attained. 

That  popular  phraseology  which  has  subsisted  among  us 

time  out  of  mind,  and  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 

kind  of  common  speech,  presents  to  our  notice  a  theme 

peculiarly  abounding  in  curiosity,  interest,  and  social  lUus- 

'   iration. 

The  Rev.  John  \\*ard,  Vicar  of  Strat ford-on- Avon  in  the 
time  of  Charles  11.,  observes  in  hia  diary; — "Six  things 
required  to  a  proverb;  i.  Short;  a.  plain;  3.  common; 
4.  figurative;  5.  ancient;  6.  true,"  If  we  allow  this  to  be 
a  fail  criterion  or  standard,  it  follows  that  in  the  existing 
collections  are  a  very  great  number  of  articles  which  have  no 
real  title  to  a  place  there ;  and  such  is.  indeed,  the  actual 
fact-  In  Dr.  Fuller's  Gnomotegia,  1731,  there  are  6496 
I  sayings ;  but  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  would  have 
I    to  be  eliminated  to  satisfy  Mr.  Ward's  postulates  ;  for  there 
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ar«,  assuredly,  manjr  which  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the 
heads. 

Personally,  I  confess  that  I  do  not,  at  least  unreservedly, 
concur  with  Ward  in  some  of  his  dogmas,  so  to  call  them  ; 
and  (if  I  understand  him  correctly)  from  his  opinion,  that 
the  six  before-mentioned  postulates  have  to   be  satisfied 
before  any  proverb  can  pass  into  currency  as  such,  I  alto- 
gether dissent.    For  it  seems  to  me  clear  enough,  that  there 
is  no  peremptory  reason  why  a  saying,  to  be  invested  with 
the  character  of  a  popular  saw,  should  be  all,  or  even  any, 
of  these  six  things  just  specified.    A  sentence  may  assuredly 
be  proverbial,  and  yet  not  be  either  directly  or  indirectly 
true.     It  is  not  true,  for  instance,  that  "  Nine  tailors  maki 
a  man;"  or  that  "He  that  hath  patience  may   buy 
thrushes  for  a  farthing ; "  yet  here  are  two  adages  uni 
sally  received  and  applauded.     They  are  humorous  hyi 
boles,  figurative  extravagances,  jocose  sallies,  with  a  sly 
at  two  unpopular  classes  of  society — the  miser  anj   the 
breeches- maker.     What,  again,  shall  be  said  of  our  large 
stock  of  weather-lore,  wrought  into  proverbial  form  ?     Tliis 
class  of  sayings  is,  for  the  most  part,  undeniably  ancient, 
common,  and  plain,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  either  figurative,  or 
short,  or  viry  true.     Brevity,  once  more,  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  constitute  a  phrase  proverbial ;  and  I  must  heil 
avow  myself  not  too  friendly  to  such  sentences  as  "T 
iremesmeet;"  where  the  cross-breed  between  the  provi 
proper  and  the  maxim  or  epigram  seems  rather  palpal 
Nor  do  I  see,  on  the  contrary,  why  length  is  necessaril] 
disqualification,  for  there  is  the  sentence,  "  Fie  upon  hi 
(|uoth  the  fox,  when  he  could  not  reach  them  ; "  a  mouti 
to  be  sure,  and  yet  a  proverb ;  and  hundreds  of  simll 
examples  might  be  brought  forward  with  ease,  to  shew 
only  that  brevity,  but  that  plainness,  commonness,  e 
antiquity,  is  not  indispensable.     Plainness,  it  should  sei 
may  at  any  rate  be  spared,  for  look  at  "  Bate  me  an 
ijuoth   Bolion ;  "  "  Backare,   quod  Mortimer  to  hb  aowi 
■Who  killed  the  blue  spider  in  Jilancbepowder-land? 
all  of  which  there  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  ring,  thui 
this  time  hopeless  enigmas,  surrounded  by  a  mist  of 
tinn  density — by  a  lustrous  darkness  1     Ward's dcnund 
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a  proverb  should  be  common,  may  perhaps  be  consiracd 
in  a.  local  sense,  or  al  least  a  restricted  uae  \  and  ii  is  oot 
to  be  questioned  thai  in  the  English  language  (not  to  go 
farther),  there  is  a  large  body  of  adages  which,  apart  from 
the  special  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose,  are  apt 
1(1  lack  force  and  significance. 

Dr.  Trench  is  of  opinion  that  figutauveness  is  not  an  in- 
separable or  vital  property  in  proverbs,  and  a  vny  cnrsory 
glance  at  the  contents  of  the  following  pages  will  shew  that 
he  is  correct  But  the  assertion  m»y  hold  titier  of  pr»- 
vtrhial  phraifs,  perhaps,  than  of  prevtrbi  in  the  sttidet 
sense  of  the  word.  Our  volume  divides  itself  into  these 
two  classes;  or,  rather,  these  two  classes  divicie  our  volume 
between  them  :  to  have  given  one  without  the  other  would 
have  led  to  a  result  both  incomplete  and  unsatiafaaory  :  it 
is  into  these  proverbial  phrases  thai  the  clement  of  %uta- 
liveness  may  be  said  to  enter  least  Heywood  seems  to 
have  limited  himself  almost  exclusively  to  proverbs  proper ; 
the  writers  before  him  chiefly  gave  us  maxims,  often  mis' 
terming  them  proverbs.  It  was  Ray,  I  think,  who,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  (1670).  combined  the  two  features, 
Rnd  printed  on  the  same  page  with  sentences  perfectly 
agreeable  to  Ward's  and  Fillers  definitions,  senieiK«s 
'  which  answered  very  imperfectly  to  them,  and  yet  wen 
.undoubtedly  proverbial  and  in  place. 

Among  dogmatical  precepts,  which  hai-e  been  admitted 
by  common  assent  into  the  family  of  prorerbs,  ranks  the 
familiar  sentence,  "  Comparisons  are  odious."  This  saying 
is  certainly  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  a 
drama,  printed  m  1606,  we  meei  with  a  jocular  skit  on  it, 
rather  loo  early  for  the  renowned  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Here  is 
a  dictum  which  answers  several  of  Ward's  somewhat  exact- 
ing requirements  \  for  it  is  decidedly  short,  unmistakably 
plain,  tolerably  ancient,  passably  true,  and  prcmmably 
common.  Yet,  at  the  first,  it  was  a  mere  assertion,  coocbed 
in  an  epigrammatic  form ;  gradually  it  recommcDded  itself 
to  popular  use  and  acccpiance,  and  has  become  now  what 
wc  »ec  it — an  adage  universally  acknowledged  and  nndcr- 
[  stood. 

Keeping  in  full  fiew  my  own  opinioo  that  Ward's 
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tion  is  somewhat  too  stringent  and  exclusive,  I  have  had 
to  prune  freely,  and  in  a  work  of  the  present  nature,  if  not 
in  most  others,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  take  cate  that 
DO  improper  matter  is  admitted,  as  it  is  to  see  that  nothing 
really  to  the  purpose  escapes. 

Worcester,  in  his  Dictionary,  explains  a  proverb  to  be  a 
"common  and  pithy  expression,  which  embodies  some 
moral  precept  or  admitted  truth."  I  do  not  aspire  to  turn 
lexicographer ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  record  my  belief 
that  Worcester's  description  is  scarcely  exhaustive.  If  I 
had  to  define  the  thing  myself,  I  confess  that  I  would 
rather  set  a  proverb  down  as  an  expression  or  combination 
of  words  conveying  a  truth  to  the  mind  by  a  ligure,  peri- 
phrasis, antithesis,  or  hyperbole.  To  put  the  matter  differ- 
ently, it  seems  to  me  essential  that  a  proverb  should  have 
a  figurative  sense,  an  inner  sense,  or  an  approximate  sense. 
For  example,  it  is  no  proverb  to  say,  "  A  passion  which  is 
very  ardent  quickly  subsides ; "  but  it  is  a  proverb  to  say, 
"Hot  love  soon  cold."  Here  it  is  the  pithy  antithetical 
juxtaposition  which  makes  the  point.  "  A  man  may  be 
sirong,  and  yet  not  mow  well ' "  is  proverbial ;  but  it  would 
at  once  destroy  the  character  of  the  sentence  if  we  were 
to  say  instead :  "  He  is  a  very  strong  man,  but  does  not 
happen  to  understand  the  use  of  the  scythe."  The  one  is 
a  statement  of  fact  clothed  in  the  ligure  of  an  apparent 
contradiction ;  the  other  is  a  statement  of  a  fact  pure  and 
simple,  without  any  attempt  at  a  logical  or  jocular  illusion. 
Proverbs  stand,  so  to  speak,  on  great  punctilio  ;  the  utmost 
nicety  is  demanded  in  preserving  the  enact  form  of  the 
saying,  ipsissimis  verbis ,  the  sentence  must  be  letter-perfect ; 
we  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  or  elegance  of  diction, 
ring  (he  changes  on  it  for  any  consideration, 
puzde,  every  part  fits  with  precision  into  its  proper  pi* 
and  does  not  5t  at  all  into  a»y  other.  Let  u 
example — as  common  and  simple  an  one  as  we  can  fi 
There  is  a  proverb,  "  The  master's  eye  makes  the  horse  ft 
As  it  stands,  this  saying  is  forcible,  figurative,  plain,  irui 
and  fatniEiar,  it  seems  to  fulfil  all  the  postulates-  Alter 
single  word,  and  the  charm  vanishes.  "  The  master's  ejpf 
make  the  horse  fat , ''   "  The   master's  eye  make*  t 
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herse ;"  "The  master's  ^yt  fatlem  the  horse  ;'' — all  these 
various  readings  are  equivalent  in  sense  and  import,  all 
thoroughly  intelligible,  and  as  good  morality  as  the  tirst. 
and  yet  they  are  all  equally  distant  from  what  we  want,  and 
alike  destitute  of  the  proverbial  character.  The  form  which 
custom  has  sanctioned,  and  to  which  the  popular  ear  has 
been  educated  slowly  and  surely,  is  the  true  form,  the  only 
form. 

The  hundreds  of  mere  aphorisms  or  precepts  without 
any  pretensions  to  proverbial  attributes,  which  occur  in  the 
pages  of  Ray  and  others,  indicate  only  how  loose  and 
vague  many  of  our  collectors  or  editors  of  such  matters 
were  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  which 
they  undertook. 

"  The  bigger  will  eat  the  bean "  may  ser^'e  as  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  quaint  and  terse  delivery  of  a  common 
thought,  assisted  by  alliteration,  freshens  the  effect.  "  Still- 
est waters  deepest  go ;  "  or,  as  we  now  have  it,  "  SliU  waters 
run  deep,"  does  not  ask  for  this  artificial  help,  for  it  is  in 
itself  already  sufficiently  figurative.  Like  the  former  say- 
ing, it  is  both  literally  and  metaphorically  true.  There  are 
other  phrases,  such  as  "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  and 
"  Forbearance  is  no  acquittance,"  which,  at  the  outset,  en- 
joyed a  purely  social  or  a  f  wnji-legal  currency,  but  which  in 
process  of  time  have  gained  admittance  by  the  common- 
ness and  largeness  of  their  application  Into  the  popular  and 
proverbial  vocabulary. 

Some  proverbs  are  mere  whimsical  absurdities  or  pal- 
pable truisms,  as,  "  The  fish  is  cast  away  that  is  cast  into  dry 
pools/'  or,  "  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning." 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  look  upon  proverbs  as  mere 
Aguratire  dicta  or  sententious  vehicles  for  the  convey- 
ance of  home-truths.  Some  may  have  no  higher  preien- 
siotis  posiibly;  but  they  are  quite  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  in  a  "marked  minority.  Four  grounds  on  which 
proverbial  lore  may  fairly  command  attention  suggest  them- 
selves obviously  enough,  namely,  their  interest  and  use  :  i- 
Hisiorically,  as  illustrations  and  records  of  incidents  not 
noticed  in  our  annals,  or  imperfectly  so ;  a.  Topographically, 
OS  mediums  which  preserve  to  us  minute  traits  of  local 
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scenery  and    geography ;    3.  Socially,   as   keys  to  U! 
superstitions,    and   provincialisms,    of  which    there   i 
farther  vestige;  4.   Morally,  as  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
epigrammatic  metaphors  for  all  the  vices  and  virtues  bf  J 
which  mankind  is  disfigured  or  adorned. 

The  formation  of  proverbs  intorhyming  couplets,  triplets,^ 
&;c.,  seems  to  have  been  an  idea  of  early  date.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  impress  such  sayings  more  powerfully  on  the 
memory,  and  to  familiarise  the  popular  mind  with  their 
moral  The  earliest  English  MSS.  in  which  proverbs  occur 
incidentally  present  them  to  us  clothed  in  a  metrical  shape, 
as,  for  instance,  that  very  ancient  distich  which  is  found  in 
the  Life  of  Alexandtr,  written  in  1313,  and  falsely  ascribed 
lo  Adam  Davy : 

"Swithe  mury  hil  is  in  balle, 


Here  is  a  proverb  which  was  clearly  two  centuries  and  1 
half  old  when  it  found  its  way  into  the  Aterry  Taiti  t 
Skeltcn  (1567),  and  how  long  before  1312  it  was  in  ejiisl- 
ence  can  be  matter  of  conjecture  only. 

But  it  may  be  taken,  I  apprehend,  as  a  safe  rule,  that 
metrical  proverbs  are  versions  of  proverbs  which  have  for  ■ 
n  more  or  less  considerable  length  of  time  ftoated  c 
surface  in  a  less  ambitious  and  less  attractive  garb. 

The  Book  of  Merry  RiddUi,  which  was  in  existence  a 
earlyas  1575,  but  ofwhich  the  oldest  editions  have  perished, 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  first  collection  in  which  rhyming 
adages  made  any  prominent  feature  ;  but  a  few  isolated  en- 
amples  offer  themselves  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer,  in  several 
MSS.  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  Prizes  Drawn  in  the  Lottery  of  1567,  and 
in  dramas  printed  before  Elizabeth  had  been  long  o 
throne. 

Since  a  learned  writer '  has  adduced  in  favour  of  the  u 
of  proverbs  the  examples  of  several  of  the  most  lesmej 
and  estimable  men  in  classic  times,  and  since  in  this  ant 
other  couniites,  subsequently  to  the  revival  of  letters,  man 
of  our  most  distinguished  and  profound  scholars  haw 
'  Cliikt  iParamiBheia,  1639,  Prrf.) 
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thought  proper  to  recoinroend  the  study  as  one  by  no  means 
nnfavourable  to  morality,  and  a.s  a  branch  of  learning,  Like- 
wise, emphatically  entertaining  and  inslruclive,  I  was  nol, 
upon  the  whole,  disposed  to  desist  from  my  nndettaking, 
on  the  assurance  oi  Lord  Chesterfield  that  it  was  a  decidedly 
vulgar  topic. 

But  a  later  authority  has  lent  this  branch  of  inquiry  his 
sanction  and  assistance.  Dr.  Trench  has,  for  many  years 
past,  felt  and  avowed  a  deep  interest  in  proverbial  lore.' 
,Dr.  Trench  was  good  enough  to  communicate  to  the  pre- 
t  writer  some  memoranda  made  by  him  from  time  to 
time  in  connection  with  the  question,  and  a  general  approval 
■of  ihe  plan  which  is  adopted  in  the  following  pages.  He 
■observes :  "  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  plan  which  you  pro- 
pose for  your  Prgverbi  and  Pr<iverbial  Phraid—iiiiX  is, 
•nnotations  where  needed,  or  where  one  feels  ihat  one  has 
isomeihing  lo  say  which  has  not  been  said  already — is  the 
test  j  and  I  feel  confirmed  in  the  conviction  from  observing 
that  Zounder,  who  must  have  made  his  Deuluke  spraik 
Vf6>ierhuih-^no\.  yet  finished — well  nigh  the  business  of  a 
life,  has  exactly  adopted  this  scheme." 

Dr.  Trench  has  added  to  his  suggestive,  and,  in  its  way, 
useful  lilile  volume,  an  appendix  of  mediaeval  proverbial 
lines  and  disiichs,  to  which  I  have  been  under  obligations. 
Jl  is,  however,  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  Wright  drew 
Attention  in  his  Essays,  1846,  10  this  pan  of  the  subject, 
and  to  the  exact  correspondence  of  many  of  our  standard 
saws  with  the  old  leonine  verses  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
rmains  of  ancient  French  and  Norman  hteraiure  in  the 
class  of  popular  sententious  philosophy. 

Our  collectors  of  proverbs  appear  lo  have  fallen  into  the 
Rame  class  of  mistake  as  our  collectors  of  ballads,  to  have 
_aid  too  much  attention  to  the  oral  versions  which  were 
Communicated  to  them  by  scantily-read  and  ill-informed 
persons,  and  to  have  neglected  almost  altogether  the  far 
more  correct  and  far  purer  versions,  which  were  to  be  found 
already  in  print  or  MS. 

The  steahhy  corruption  of  proverbs  by  the  ignorance, 

carelessness,  or  caprice  of  successive  editors  might  form 

'  /'roiirris  aitJ  ihiir  ttsicm.     By  Richard  Chcncvix  Trench,  iBftg. 
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materia!  for  a  curious  paper.  I  have  omitted,  as  [proceeded, 
to  make  a  note  of  instances  of  this  kind,  wliich  are  numerous 
enough,  and  1  do  not  know  that  it  might  not  have  turned 
out  10  be  delicate  ground.  Some  of  my  own  sins  in  the 
same  direction  might,  perhaps,  have  been  quoted  against 
me. 

For  the  deep  and  impenetrable  obscurity  in  which  the 
bulk  of  these  proverbial  expressions  is  involved,  one  sufH- 
cienciy  valid  reason  may  be  offered ;  and  thJt  is,  the  purely 
local  character  of  the  circumstances  under  which  such  ex- 
pressions first  sprang  into  existence.  A  droll  or  eccentric 
individual  in  some  petty  hamlet  or  provincial  town  became 
the  author  or  the  subject  of  a  quaint  figure  of  speech,  which 
accidettt  perpetuated  and — if  the  saying  was  more  than 
usually  catholic  in  its  bearing,  or  more  than  commonly 
meritorious — nationalised. 

The  transmission  of  popular  beliefs,  ideas,  and  expressions, 
unchangedfroro  age  to  age,  is  itself  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
and  study.  In  the  Prcri>erbs  of  Hendyug,  san  of  Mareolphus, 
composed  in  the  ijth  century,  and  preserved  in  HarL  MS, 
3253.'  we  find  the  sarae  notions  as  exist  at  the  present 
day,  clad  in  the  same  forms ;  and  this  collection  was  in  its 
(urn  a  vernacular  paraphrase  of  the  Anglo-Latin  folk-lore 
of  the  preceding  generation,  as  shown  by  a  MS.  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  These  proverbs  are  rather 
a  set  of  verses  in  stanias,  with  a  proverbial  tag.  They  are 
printed  in  ReHquia  Antigua  from  the  Harleian  MS. 

The  proverbs  contained  in  the  celebrated  Vernon  MS. 
and  the  f^overbs  of  King  Alfred  (printed  also  in  the 
Reliquiit)  are  not  proverbs  at  all  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  term,  and  have  no  better  claims  lo  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  such  a  book  as  this  than  thai  nobic 
literary  monument  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Jewish 
government — the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  The  same  muH.( 
be  sai J  of  the  Prtn-erbys  of  Houshold  Kepyng,  printed  it 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  volumes.'      Probal^ 

'  There  is  another  copy  af  iVie  same  date  in  MS.  Publ.  lA\i.  Cu 
Gg.  I.  I.  ud  a  later  one  tn  MS.  Dlgby,  S6. 
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most    ancient    writer    in    this   country   deserving  a 

c  IB  OUT  series,  was  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  who  died  in 

B0C7,  and  in  whose  unpublished  Proverbia  el  Epigrammafa 

"liirUa  appeal  to  be  one  or  two  copies  of  verses  which 

cal  a  tamiliarity  with  proverbs  (in  our  English  accepla- 

11  of  tlic  terni)  still  current' 

Undet  the  same  catcgor>'  as  the  Provtrhi  of  King  Alfred. 

ind  the  Vernon  Proverbs,  may  be  said  to  come  a  few  other 

l«ollccttons,  such  as  those  poetical  inscriptions  written  by 

■tmc  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Mh  earl  of  Northumberland 

von  ihc  walls  of  the  castles  of  Lekinfield  and  Wressil.     War- 

Bl&n  gives  some  specimens,  which  establish  sufficiently  that 

■Uiey  arc  not,  strict!)'  speaking,  proverbs  at  all.     These  m- 

WdipUODs  may  be  found  printed  at  length  from  Roya!  MS. 

IjS,  n  1 1,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  the 

M^Htiyuarian  Repertory,  1807. 

Considering  that  it  was  the  earliest  produciion  of  the 
ind  in  out  language,  John  Heywood's  Dialogue  and  Epi- 
jgriimt  upon  proverbs  form  a  volume  of  undoubted  curiosity, 
llntocst.  and  value,  and  were  well  deserving  of  republication. 
■  Heywood's  work  passed  through  several  editions  between 
I1546*  and  isgS,  and  we  cannot  be  positive  whether  all 
rwmd)  came  from  the  press  have  been  recovered.  The 
IcaiUeit  which  1  have  scvn  is''  that  of  1550,  containing  only 
1:  cenluiy. 

nm  L'Mlta;  it  wrk  reprinted  in  1499  and  ijoj.  The  hook 
(•  aa  ftuemiJjiEe  □(  sajingt  dcnvcil  fioia  the  wiitingt  of  ibc  ancient 
cUmhi,  but  <brrc  are  Mvtia]  whjch  htve  c«m«  down  10  i»  and  are 
texe^M  pn)*crli>  in  our  own  liltralurc,  snch  u  Pam  ium  paribus  : 
/ftjfiwiZm  iiJt  •nuliitim  inqmrt:  Ftipilli  ea4li  m^ifAan'tu:  Ovtm  Info 
iraaauiJ-  :  "f  the  Collection  ii  v-ithoul  great  ngnilt- 

isnee  1  .»  Fa>tlu  at  Comuuio,  Tint  prinled  m 

l_Wj,  I  I'-  mtttij  entertaining  piioiiei,  founded 

I'jt  «[  ;  ['opular  uying-     II  may  be  serviceable 

IB  WCT"  '  ■riiua  t'lfftiartim,  410,  1617,  conlami  a 

'   ittsf  M'uni.'.-'-i  "F  jn.irjl  "■■tiienew,  but  no  provetlw  proper. 
I       "  Wri|;hi'i  ilio;.  Brii.  Lil.,  Anglo-Notm.  Per..  1846,  pp.  3J-6. 

*  li  nckj  \k  remirktd  faeie,  chat  there  U  no  work  on  proverbial  Biti- 
.yijli*)  |[i  -iji  r,wn  Unfuaije;  and  unfortunately  M.  Duiilejiili'  Bii' 

-  '■ .-'•^fif,   1847,  Stq,  ii,  ••  f»r  M  English  luokt  aie 

'-  urn  and  inaccurvle.     There  aie  alto  itic  JhiHan- 
iS^I,  and  thv  Htuia  tur  lit  fretlrbti,  186&,  bnlh 

.   '!  pnluit,  Adricn  i!c  Montluc  contiwed  hii  whim- 
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Hey  wood's  book  is  pnlpsbly  vitiated,  however,  by  the 
.author's  pUn  of  shaping  the  proverbs  which  it  contains  into 
a  sort  of  rhythmical  narrative,  which  disappoints  the  rather 
natural  expectation  of  arriving,  in  an  English  work  of  so 
early  a  date,  at  certain  proverbial  sentences  in  their  tjndi- 
luted  and  pure  form.  Heywood  professes,  indeed,  to  have 
invented  these  verses  and  Epigrams  upon  Provtrbs,  as  he 
calls  them,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  presence  of  the 
poetic  element  has  not  proved  of  advantage  in  this  case 
The  old  sayings,  unadorned  by  fancy  or  rhythm, 
have  been  more  valuable,  if  not  even  mote  attractive,  U 
posterity.  ^ 

I  have  the  suspicion  that  to  Heywood  is  due  also  the 
honour  of  creating  certain  humorous  and  fantastic  phrases, 
and  dressing  them  up,  or  putting  them  forward  as  proverbs, 
whereas  such  phrases  are  entirely  of  the  wTiter's  own  mini- 
age,  and  never  enjoyed  any  considerable  width  of  currency, 
either  before  or  since.  The  fact  that  this  is  an  unsupportefl 
surmise  must  explain  why  I  have  not  acted  upon  it  so  far  a; 
refuse  a  place  to  those  expressions  or  sentences  inserted  \\ 
the  Dialogue  and  Epigrams  which  appeared  to  come  withj 
the  denomination  of  invented  pleasantries,  popular  enoitd^ 
in  their  character,  but  not  so  otherwise.  .According  ti  "" 
genes  Laertius,  the  famous  Socraiic,  Aristippus  of  C 
left  behind  him  Tkr(e  lioi-ks  of  Prm^erbs.  They  are  t 
earliest  productions  of  the  sort  of  which  one  hears  ir 
literature.  But,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  be  extant,  we  c 
not  be  sure  whether  they  were  proverbs  in  the  mote  s: 
sense,  or  mere  jeux  d'espnt  like  those  of  Heywood  for  U 
most  part,  or  mere  maxims,  like  the  majority  in  Erasmui 
Chrysippus  the  stoic  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  book  a 
proverbs :  but  it  is  not  known, 

TTu  Book  of  Merry  Riddiii  appears  to  have  been  fi 
to  Shakespear,  and  an  edition  printed  in  1600  is  now  undc 
stood  to  be  in  existence.    It  was  often  republished  b 
that  date  and  1685.     But  only  the  impressions  of  1600, 

sical  Cumrdie  dii  Pr.^'iTha,  said  lo  luve  b<en  wriilen  ibout  1616,  Iml 
not  primed  lili  1633.  Thia  peifomianceilTingstt^ethei  ilialoeiic-wlM 
(in  a  plan  not  whnlty  diuifnilir  rrODi  HcywOMl's,  all  lh(  iiid»l  bRu"* 
vUges  Ihcn  curreol  in  FrsDEC. 
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617,  and  1629,  contain  the  Choke  and  Witty  Provtrbs, 
rhich  in  them  form  the  concluding  section  of  the  small 
irorlt.  The  remaining  issues  of  1631,  [660,  &c,  are  mere 
abridgments  of  the  original  book,  and  contain  just  half  the 
quantity  of  matter. 

The  omission  is  so  far  of  very  little  consequence :  for 
these  proverbs  are  of  no  importance,  occurring  elsewhere  ; 
where  they  do  not  occur  elsewhere,  being  in  general 
good  for  nothing.  The  compiler  evidently  possessed  a 
laiher  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  a  proverb, 
and  many  of  the  articles  to  which  he  has  given  admission 
ate  not  proverbs,  but  sentences  wholly  destitute  of  the  pro- 
rerbial  mgredient.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  intrinsic  value  in 
the  Book  of  Merry  Riddles,  and  its  sole  claim  to  notice  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  imagined  with  some  reason 
to  have  been  the  volume  which  Master  Slender  lent  to  Alice 
Shortcake  on  Al!-hal!owmas  Eve. 

Tliough  I  confess,  therefore,  that  I  was  not  particularly 
prepossessed  by  some  of  the  articles  in  The  Book  of  Merry 
Siddlts,  as  they  did  not  strike  me  personally  as  partaking 
very  much  of  the  "proverbial  force  and  pith,  yet  I  hesitated 
to  exercise  much  editorial  discretion  in  ihe  case  of  a  work 
which  has  preserved  to  us  many  sayings,  doubtless,  in  the 
precise  forms  which  were  recognised  and  understood  by 
Shakespear  and  his  contemporaries, 

Camden  devoted  a  section  of  his  Remaines  to  a  collection 
of  proverbs.  The  work  mentioned  appeared  first  in  1605, 
was-reprinted  in  1614,  and  went  through  two  or  three  other 
editions  down  to  1636,  when  it  was  brought  out  with 
additions  by  Philipot.  But  Camden's  principal,  if  not  only 
merit,  so  fat  as  the  Proverbs  are  concerned,  is,  that  he  has 
reproduced  with  fidelity  several  of  those  found  in  John 
Heywood's  Dialogue.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many 
articles  in  the  Remaines,  except  those  which  are  common 
to  it  and  the  earlier  publication.  He  observes,  in  intro- 
ducing this  division  of  his  subject :  "  Whereas  Proverbs  are 
concise,  witty,  and  wise  Speeches  grounded  upon  long  expe- 
rience, conteining  for  the  most  part  good  conceals,  and 
therefore  both  ptofitable  and  delightfull ;  I  thought  it  not 
vnfii  to  set  down  hcere  alphabetically  some  of  the  selectesif 
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and  most  vsual  amongst  vs,  as  beeing  worthy  lo  liaue  place 
amongst  the  wises[i]  Speeches." '  1  have  collated  all  the 
articles  here  inserted,  and  it  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
o(  furnishing  improved  texts  of  several  good  old  sayings. 

But  I  must  add  that  Camden  has  not,  upon  the  whole, 
shovn  much  judgment  in  his  choice,  as  the  versions  he 
gives  are  by  no  means  the  purest  invariably  which  were  in 
his  day  current  or  at  least  accessible ;  and  he  has  in  the 
course  of  the  half-a-dozen  pages  which  are  occupied  by  this 
portion  of  the  work,  repealed  the  same  adage  twice  or  even 
three  times  over.^ 

In  1579,  John  Lyly  published  his  Euphues,  IhtAitalomy 
t'/  Wit,  and  followed  it  up  in  1580  with  Euphua  and  hi i 
England,  a  kind  of  sequel  and  completion  to  the  former 
narrative.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  more  particularly  of  a 
work  so  well  known  ;  but  I  desire  10  point  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that,  while  numberless  sentences  in  Etiphun 
and  its  successor  are  made  lo  wear  a  proverbial  shape,  they 
have  no  farther  claim  10  rank  as  popular  sayings  ;  and  ihe 
editor  who  should  include  ihem  in  any  future  monograph 
on  proverbial  expressions,  would,  in  my  opinion,  err. 

I.  cannot  too  earnestly  guard  those  interested  in  this 
branch  of  literary  inquiry  against  the  danger  of  mistaking 
these  mere  sentences  attired  in  a  proverbial  costume  (so  to 
speakj  for  the  genuine  thing.  In  the  Mounltbanks  Masqve. 
attributed  (perhaps  wrongly)  to  the  pen  of  John  Marsion, 
there  is  a  series  of  paradoxical,  jocular,  or  nugatory  dicta, 
which  read  like  proverbs  at  the  lirst  glance,  but  which  it 
would  be  highly  improper  and  undesirable  to  incorporate 
with  any  collection.     They  are  evidently  the  compositii 

1  Audi  alliram  faritm,  however,  uid  in  a  conlempOTiry  of  CainilM 
"  In  the  time  Ale  are  Proaerb- mongers,  wboie  thioiies  are  wome  * 

iQiidc-w«yes.»Uh.  Liillc»*id  iiiooneammded  :  liisnohaltinelH 

':,  «ndsuclJ  like  ;  when  I  hearconeof  these,  I  lookeforlibllrje 
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-Essayti  hy  Sir  Wdham  Cant-uiallri  the  Ytngrr.  1601,  t>ga. 

■  Al  (be  sanie  lime,  in  >  work  of  IhU  descripiion,  occaiional  ttpeti- 
tioni  are  not  DDly  nntvoiilsble,  bol  ftbtoluieljr  necestaiy,  is  ii  i' 
(loinibte  10  edit,  eo  to  «pf<k,  bII  lh«  lent*  current  of  pepulkr  ii_ 
and  to  let  them  ftll  each  into  it*  own  place  in  th«  alpbabci,  tL 
I^Mil  lubjeci- index  tuffidcnily  coaneclInK  llicm  for  purpoict  c 
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of  the  aathoT,  and  flored  from  his  owd  whimsical  fancy  : 
ibey  were  nerer  populv  or  widely  canent. 

There  may  be  no  hann  in  repeating  that  mere  axioms  or 
apbortsma.  sach  as  those  found  in  the  Pivr^rhs  &/  King 
Alfrti ;  the  Vernon  MS.,  wrillcn  about  1400;  the  old 
SdtMl-Catf,  and  oiber  similar  works  do  not  enter  into  the 
present  nndettaJung  ;  nor  did  I  regard  it  as  part  of  my  [dan 
to  incorpotate  snch  sage  utterances  as  occur  in  the  Pro- 
Tcrbs  of  SokKBon,'  in  Bacon's  Wisdom  ef  tht  AmUnU,  or 
in  Dr.  Bayly's  Apttl^mi  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester.  These 
all  appeared  to  me  to  be  beside  the  inquiry  ;  for  my  voluroe 
was  intended,  so  far  as  possible,  to  illustrate  a  not  unim- 
ponani  or  uninteresting  department  of  English  folk-lore, 
and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  without  touching 
collateral  or  cognate  matters,  the  ((ueslion  before  me  was 
qttite  large  enough  to  occupy  a  considerable  share  of  lime 
and  attention,  as  well  as  a  tolerable  extent  of  paper  and 
prim. 

About  i6ti,  John  Davies  of  Hcrefonl,  a  prolific  scribbler 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  inserted  in  a  puerile  volume  entitled 
Tht  Scourge  of  Ffily,  a  section  "  Vpon  English  Proverbs  ;" 
the  undertaking  consists  of  a  series  of  the  sayings  most  com- 
monly ctinent  in  his  day,  amplified  and  illustrated  by  some 
epigram  of  temporary  application,  in  the  sh.tpe  either  of  a 
couplet,  a  quatrain,  or  a  sextain,  as  for  examjile  : 


I 
4 


"  Unit  trnnlliing  taiJ,  saeni  mtmdtdii: 
But  they  thai  noihinc  do,  do  most  amis 

"  ICi  htlltr  til  stili  then  n 
So  tiailcsmen  tliuul<!  do 


andfall: 


^eou] 

^^"This  IE  poor  stuff,  it  must  be  owned ;  and   Uavics.  I  fear, 

was  incapable  of  doing  much  better.    I  shall  have  occasion, 

bowercr,  here  and  there  to  quote  his  Epigrams  upon  I*r1>- 

terif  (a  weak  copy  of  Heywood)  in  my  notes.     It  is  to  be 

~     »^ally  predicated  of  the  proverbs  registered  by  Davies, 

arentiy  had  mtoy  rcodeci  among  our  tadf 

iwiid  ;  and  w«(e  accepted.  I  apptclieiiJ, 

E  En^luh  popular  uvingt. 
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that  ihey  are,  with  few  ejcceptions,  debased  or  corrupted 
forms,  having  been  contracted  or  lengthened  out  to  suit 
rhyihroical  exigencies. 

Davies  has,  it  appears  to  me  personally,  been  guilty,  in 
his  Epigrams  art  Pnn-trbi,  of  two  sons  of  iraproprieiy ; 
neither  of  which,  however,  can  be  said  lo  be  an  uncommon 
form  of  sinning.  The  author  of  the  Scourge  of  Folly  has 
(like  Poor  Richard}  introduced  sentences,  in  the  first  place, 
which  ate  not  proverbial  ai  all ;  and,  secondly,  he  has  in 
several  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  scrupled  to  pass  off 
as  current  sayings  coarse  and  stupid  dtcia  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Both  these  excrescences  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
rejecting. 

The  volume  of  Outlandish  Prot>trbi  ascribed  to  George 
Herbert,  and  printed  in  1640,  is  a  meagre  and  insipid 
business  enough,  and  the  pious  compiler,  if  it  be  his,  seems 
10  have  omitted  purposely  (which  was  so  far  natural  and 
proper)  most  of  the  gross  sayings,  however  characteristic, 
which  were  current  in  or  before  his  lime,  and  even  to  have 
softened  down  such  as  were  exceptionable  in  his  eyes,  and 
as  he  did  not  resolve  lo  exclude.  The  latter  was  scarcely 
a  judicious  compromise. 

The  Outlandish  Pro%ierbs  exhibit  one  weakness  which  I 
have  found  to  be  common  to  all  the  collections  :  the  con- 
fusion of  proverbs  with  mere  precepts  or  maxims  destitute 
of  proverbial  significance  and  character.  Another  fault  is, 
that  they  do  not  follow  any  alphabetical  arrangement,  and 
the  incorporation  of  those  which  were  worth  retaining  has 
been  a  work  of  much  labour. 

It  must  be  candidly  allowed  that  the  Proverbs  collected 
by  Fuller,  the  historian  and  divine,  and  printed  in  his 
Worthies  of  England,  1662,  are  remarkable  neither  for  the 
sayings  themselves,  nor  for  the  accompanying  criticisms. 
It  is  strange  thai  a  man  of  Fuller's  reputation  and  learning 
should  have  made  so  little  of  so  good  a  subject. 

To  Howell's  Collection  of  Proverbs,  dnied  1659.  but 
attached  to  his  edition  of  Cotgrave's  Dietienary,  1660,  I 
have  paid  scarcely  any  attention.  Howell  does  not  appear 
to  have  formed  a  very  precise  idea  in  his  mind  of  wlut  a 
proverb  was,  or  of  what  it  was  not — quite  a&  importu 


■din! ;  and  he  had  (he  silliness  and  bad  taste  to  admit  into 
hit  pages  what  he  called  New-Sayings  ickieh  may  sei-ve  for 
Pr^trhs  to  Foiltriiy.  As  for  Coigrave's  own  Proverbs,  they 
ue  almost  exclusively  transUlions  of  French  adages,  and 
hvdly  therefore  withtn  my  scope ;  and  Howell  has  borrowed 
from  this  source  freely. 

In  i6j9,  appeared  likewise  a  small  volume  of  Proverbs 
in  various  languages,  compiled  by  N.  R.  The  entire  col- 
lection is  in  English ;  but  the  major  part  of  the  contents  Is 
evidently  of  foreign  character  and  origin,  like  many  of  its 
ptedeceuors,  especially  Cotgrave  and  Howell.  A  liitle 
^volume  by  Henry  Danvers,  primed  in  1676,  8vo,  formed,  in 
o  addition  in  strictness  to  English  Paraemiology.  nor 
d  it  purport  to  be  raoie  than  what  it  was — a  presentation 
\  froverbs  of  Soioroon  in  an  English  dress  and  in  a 
Mratc  thape. 

W'c  now  come  to  the  celebrated  work  of  John  Ray, 
tS^,  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1670,  8vo,  and 
3  reprinted  in  1678.  It  seems  that  in  the  latter  certain 
inc  naner,  excepted  to.  the  author  states,  by  some,  was 
Ihdnwn. 

I  do  not  honestly  consider  that  Ray's  book  is  as  good 
t  might  have  been  made  by  the  exercise,  on  the 
P«ilitar'«  part,  of  more  research  and  more  judgment.  He 
I  iiai  copied  all  the  childish  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and 
J  fau  nut  to  much  as  copied  anything  approaching  to  all  theii 
I  ^ood  matter.'  1  have  been  rather  more  sparing  in  my 
I  (Ctcntton  of  Ray's  notes  (often  remarkable  for  nothing  so 
I  nach  u  verbose  pedantry)  on  the  present  occasion  than  I 
■  in  my  first  edition,  although  I  am  very  well  aware  that 
'«  still  a  great  name  in  proverb-literature,  but  1  could 

17  Mcnpie*  mad]  (pace  fniitleialf  uid  tirciomcly  with  ctaboTiiE 
"ioaa  of  obrioui  Ibln^'i,  or  common -place  lemiiks,  wholly 
r  ef  f*P**  and  print.  At  the  »nie  time,  crcn  Ray't  pnee; 
irvunabl*  Bipecl  ind  element  In  the  pceicrvalian  of  luadry 
*'~''Ulonafy  ineedatn  which  were  cutrenl  in  hU  time,  tnd 
__  K  h**c  bc«a  (otgotien.  In  umple  faimew  to  my&ell,  it 
■  VSdctitoodlhat  Ib«lnlll>i  K  U  ihe  «iid el  miny  of  the  nota 
doM  ael  Imply  lliit  Kit  conitibuied  the  whole  metier  ;  he  it  leijion- 
uiil*  for  tacb  ai  i«  wiThIn  cnmmai  only,  tnd  i}iat  hai  oTteo  umlet- 
gone  likai,  bal  lotumy  XTltion. 
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not  bear  the  idea  of  retaining  any  longer  such  a  mass  of 
slipshod  twaddle.  As  for  the  proverbs  which  he  has  fur- 
nished, there  are  not  a  few.  among  tiiose  which  bear  a  local 
stamp,  or  are  associated  with  particular  individuals,  which 
strike  me  as  being  rather  ludicrous  sayings  confined  to  a 
small  circle  of  people,  or  to  a  very  limited  area  of  country. 
than  as  parcels  of  true  proverbial  speech.  Still,  it  was  so 
difficult  to  get  at  the  veritable  history  and  origin  of  this 
transmitted  folk-lore,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  admit  much  that  was  indifferent  and  much  lh.it  was  open 
to  suspicion.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is 
the  truth  that  Ray,  when  he  prepared  his  collection  two 
hundred  years  ago,  had  almost  as  ample  opportunities  of 
making  a  good  book  as  one  enjoys  at  present.  The  entire 
field  of  old  English  literature  was  as  open  to  him  then  as  it 
is  to  any  man  now  ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  pre- 
vious labours  {if  they  can  be  called  such)  of  Heywood. 
Herbert,  Howell,  Cotgrave,  Torriano,  and  Fuller  (the 
divine).  But  editors  (including  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society)  had  different  ways  of  setting  about  things  then, 
and  much  later  too ;  and  till  quite  recently,  we  were  without 
any  work  on  English  Proverbs  at  all  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  at  all  aspiring  to  completeness.  What  Ray's  merits  as 
a  naturalist  are,  I  know  only  by  report ;  but,  as  an  etymolo- 
gist and  proverb-editor,  his  performances  are  wretched  in 
the  extreme. 

"Gnoraologia:  Adagies  and  Proverbs,  with  Sentences 
and  AVilty  Sayings,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Poreign  and 
British,  Collected  byThomas  Fuller,  M.D.,"  1732, Svo,  was 
more  complete  than  Ray  in  some  respects,  and,  considering 
the  dale  of  its  publication,  and  the  general  treatment  of 
such  subjects  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  must  be  allowed 
to  reflect  considerable  credit  on  the  compiler.  But  Fuller's 
book  was  deficient  in  notes  and  illustrations;  he  neither 
supplies  us  with  the  sources  from  which  he  obtained  his 
material,  nor  with  any  indication  whether  a  proverb  was  of 
English  growth,  or  merely  a  translation  from  some  Other 
language.  Notes,  indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered expedient ;  and  he  also  observes  in  his  preface :  "  I 
conceive  it  is  not  needful  for  me  accuraldy  to  deten 
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'  which  ve  to  be  call'd  Adagies  and  Proverbs ;  nor  nicely  to 
disunguish  the  one  fiom  the  other  All  that  I  take  upon 
.  toe  here  to  do,  is  only  to  throw  together  a  i-ast  eaiifu^d 
L  htap  of  umsorlai  TkiKgi,  old  and  new,  which  you  may  pick 
I  OTcr  and  make  use  of,  according  to  your  Judgment  and 

The  eailiest  instance  of  an  Anglo-Latin  Dictionary  of 
Proverbs,  digested  into  commonplaces,  was,  I  believe,  the 
little  volame  by  John  Clarke,  entitled  Paramiologia  Anglo- 
LaiinAitoid  pubhsbed  at  London  in  1639.*  It  furnishes 
paraUeb  between  the  English  adages  and  those  in  Erasmus ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  imperfect  parallels  they  are. 
Yet  the  Tolume  is  curious  as  containing  better  texts  of  many 
proverbs  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  elsewhere.  In  1671, 
Dr.  Walker,  author  of  the  treatise  on  Particles  and  other 
ifHladons,  published  a  book  of  proverbs  under  the 
e  title,  seemingly  unaware  of  the  earlier  one  by  Clarke ; 
itnit  his  is  merely  a  tract  of  31  leaves,  Svo,  and  does  not 
contain  beyond  a  fraction  of  the  matter  comprised  in  the 
original  Pareemiohgia.  It  is  to  be  surmised  that  it  was 
from  Clarke's  book  that  Ray  deiived  many  of  his  good 
proverbs  and  all  his  bad  parallels,  which  have  been  copied 
with  implicit  fidelity  and  conlidcnce  by  all  succeeding 
compilers  of  such  works.  Neither  Walker  nor  Ray  himself^ 
before  he  set  out,  had  arrived,  I  imagine,  at  a  very  lucid 
idea  of  what  a  proverb  or  proverbial  phrase  exactly  was  ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  part  of  my 
business  to  pass  my  pen  through  some  scores  of  articles  which 
assuredly  never  had  the  remotest  claim  to  admittance. 
Walker  has  an  identical  proverb  sometimes  in  five  or  six 
different  forms  and  as  many  places,  although  his  collection 
i  not  extend  to  more  than  fifty  pages,  exclusively  of 
preliminaries,  &c. 

Clarke's  production  is  rather  an  important  book  in  its 
way,  taking  its  date  into  account.  It  purports,  as  it  has 
been  just  said,  to  give  parallels  from  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus  \ 
but  these  supposed  likenesses  are,  as  it  has  been  intimated 
already,  of  the  most  absurd  description  in  many  cases,  and 
infinitely  wide  of  the  mark.  They  are  made  perhaps. 
'  Tht  auihor  mforuii  us  ilmt  liis  book  was  reaJjr  in  1631. 
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however,  to  appear  even  more  extravagant  and  foolish  thao 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  by  the  plan  which  Clarke 
seems  to  have  adopted  of  translating  his  Latin  apothegm 
into  English,  where  he  could  not  meet  with  an  English 
equivalent  of  any  kind  or  degree  ;  so  that  he  has  not  merely 
made  his  Latin  sayings  tit  his  English  where  he  could  meet 
with  the  latter,  but  where  he  could  not,  he  has  created 
English  out  of  his  Latin — a  remedy  as  violent  as  it  is 
mischievous  ;  inasmuch  as  no  amount  of  editorial  ingenuity 
could  harmonise  Enghsh  popular  philosophy  with  the  popu- 
lar philosophy  of  a  Dutchman  who  wrote  (and  perhaps 
thought)  in  Latin. 

It  is  not  more  than  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  author  of  the  Ciavis  CaUndaria  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Brady's  (posthumous)  Varietm  of  Literature,  i8a6, 
8vo,  has  in  a  few  instances  proved  of  very  essentia]  utility, 
since  in  those  pages  are  registered  and  explained  a  certain 
number  of  proverbs  of  considerable  antiquity  and  interest 
which  do  not  present  themselves  in  any  of  the  collections. 
But  Mr.  Brady's  volume  is  singularly  unequal  in  its  execu- 
tion, for  some  of  the  notes  appended  to  the  section  on 
Proverbs  are  simply  valueless. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  Essays  i>n  Subjects  connecUii 
ivith  the  Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1846,  2  vols.  Svo.,  I  cheerfully 
confess  my  obligations.  The  fourth  paper  in  that  admir- 
able book  is  devoted  10 /ViTffrA/ and  Popular  Sayings.  I 
have  also  derived  much  valuable  material  and  aid  from 
Mr,  Wright's  and  Mr.  Halliwell's  joint  publication,  RtSiquiei 
Antiqua,  Scraps  from  Ancient  Manuscripts,  &;c.,  1841-3, 
2  vols,  Svo. 

In  1846  Mr.  M.  A.  Denham  edited  for  the  Percy  Society 
a  small  Collection  of  Proverbs  and  Popular  Sayings,  "  relat- 
ing to  the  Seasons,  the  Weather,  and  Agricultural  Pursuits," 
and  professing  to  be  "  gathered  chiefly  from  oral  tradition." ' 
The  collector  observes  that,  ■'  although  he  has  never  seen 

1  Mi.  Denhmii  >Uo  ditMncd  ptivntdy  *,  («w  other  Iiactt  cooaected 
with  provertuliteneuie.  The  impression  in  oMh  cue  teetnt  to  hK7$ 
been  limilcd  to  (ift;  co{Mei :  bui  Ibe  Polk-luie  Sodel'  ~   '' 

rcprinl  the  whule  letm  in  x  TOlunic. 
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3  single  copy  either  of  Howell's,  Ray's,  Kelly's,  Fuller's,  or 
Henderson's  Proverbs,  he  has  slight  hesitation  in  asserting 
that,  after  the  most  careful  collation,  many,  very  many,  will 
be  found  in  this  collection  which  are  not  to  be  found  tn 
any  other,  either  printed  or  in  manuscript"  This  remark- 
able annouacement  I  cannot,  for  niy  own  part,  endorse; 
but  I  have  inserted  a  few  proverbs  from  Mr.  Denhatn's 
book  with  the  initial  D.  attached  to  distinguish  them— partly, 
it  must  be  confessed,  because  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to 
become  responsible  for  them  myself  in  all  cases. 

I  believe  that  no  work  quite  so  comprehensive  as  this  is 
to  be  found  at  present  in  any  of  the  principal  European 
languages.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  certainly  do  not 
possess  one.  The  Germans  have  several  monographs  on 
the  subject,  more  or  less  elaborate,  comprehending  the 
various  dialects  of  the  Fatherland.  As  for  the  Livre  dts 
Prvi'erbes  Francois,  by  M.  Lc  Rouk  de  Lin^j',  of  which  a 
second  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1859,  it  proceeds 
on  a  different  plan,  and  does  not  aim  at  equal  completeness, 
I  judge.  It  carries  the  principle  of  classification,  in  ray 
opinion,  a  little  too  far  to  make  it  practically  serviceable. 

Some  researches,  undertaken  for  this  and  other  germane 
purposes,  into  the  rich  field  of  early  English  literature,  have 
produced  ytf^  gratifying  results,  and  have  added  largely 
to  our  existing  stores  of  proverbial  lore.  Nor  have  I  been 
unsuccessful  in  gathering  unwritten,  but  none  the  less 
authentic,  sayings  current  here  or  there  in  this  country, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  had  escaped  my  predecessors 
in  the  present  line  of  inquiry. 

In  proverbs,  as  in  books,  unique  examples  preserved  by 
accident  may  serve  to  shew  what  was  once  a  common  saw, 
and  yet  which  survives  only  perhaps  in  a  volume,  where  it  is 
quoted  on  account  of  that  very  popularity  which  it  has  since 
lost 

It  is  interesting  lo  contemplate  and  study  these  large 
stores  of  figurative  wisdom  and  speech,  It  would  be 
curious  if  we  were  able  to  trace  even  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  the  circumstances  or  persons  in  which  or  whom 
they  originated.  But  this  species  of  information  is  attained 
in  very  few  instances.     An  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
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antiquity  of  some  sayings  of  unquestionably  English  growth 
is  derived  from  their  presence  in  some  early  publication  \ 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  others  which,  at  a  remote  period, 
were  transfused  into  our  language  from  the  Latin  or  the 
Italian,  or  some  other  tongue  ]  and  of  which  the  rise  might 
piossibly  be  referred  back,  if  we  had  data,  to  the  earliest  era 
of  human  society. 

Altogether,  tiie  present  gathering  of  ancient  English 
adages  and  saws — in  spite  of  the  triviality  of  some,  of  the 
ineptitude,  perhaps  (in  our  estimation),  of  others,  and  of  the 
exceptionable  character  of  a  few,  which  special  motives  led 
me  to  retain — may  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  some  utility 
and  interest,  and  exhibits  a  body  of  proverbial  philosophy 
not  unamusing  or  uninstructive,  and  not  much  inferior  to, 
possibly,  though  professedly  less  original  than,  that  of  a 
modern  author. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Ray  and  his  followers,  including 
myself,  have  not  been  too  indulgent  lowaid  allusions  of  a 
temporary  character,  which  were,  perhaps,  never  inieoded 
to  bear  a  proverbial  import,  and  have  never  been  current 
in  the  country  or  in  any  part  of  it  since  their  original 
Utterance.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  in  our  exculpation, 
that  internal  evidence  or  conjecture  is  all  that  one  has  to 
depend  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  adjudging  such  questions, 
and  it  is  better  that  a  dozen  doubtful  sayings  should  be 
retained,  than  that  a  single  genuine  one  should  be  thrown 
rashly  away.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  J  think, 
that  the  undertaking  in  hand  embraces  not  proverbs  only, 
h\H  froverbul  phrases.  ^Vard  of  Stratford  (already  quoted), 
and  afler  him  Fuller,  the  historian  and  divine,  lay  down  ver^' 
precise  and  severe  rules  for  our  guidance  in  the  recognition 
of  a  proverb,  and  the  more  or  less  ready  discernment  of  a 
saying  which  is  one  in  fact,  from  a  saying  which  is  merely 
one  in  semblance  ;  but  I  take  it  that  these  early  men  had 
not  taken  very  exact  measurement  of  the  extraordinarily 
wide  field  over  which  their  subject  ranged. 

The  oldest,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  also  the 
]>urest,  most  genuine,  and  least  exceptionable  version  of  a   \ 
proverb,  has  invariably  been  given  ;  but  where  there  are  J 
difTerenl  versions  with  noticeable  variations,  the  fact  I 


evid 

L     I, 

^^  mdi 
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been  occasionally  noted.  It  would  have  occupied  Tar  loo 
large  a  apac«  to  have  explained  my  moiive  in  each  instance 
where  1  have  not  given  the  preference  to  the  form  of  a 
sayiog  most  commonly  current,  but  have  substituted  for 
thai  one  to  be  found  in  an  old  chronicle,  play,  or  poem, 

'idently  the  parent  of  the  modern  adage. 

cases  where  a  proverb  is  common  to  many  collections, 
that  is  to  say,  where  it  has  been  transferred  from  one  book 

another  intact,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  occupy 

im  by  setting  down  every  repetition  of  it,  but  have  merely 
indicated  the  earliest  authority  for  tiie  s-iying,  or  the  first 
trace  of  it  in  our  literature. 

The  revolting  coarseness  of  a  large  number  of  the  pro- 
verbs (of  comparatively  modern  introduction)  in  all  the 
collections,  including  the  most  recent,  sealed  this  de- 
scription of  publication,  very  unnecessarily,  to  the  general 
public  Those  adages  wiiich  were  of  the  least  possible 
importance  and  of  the  most  questionable  antiquity  are 
precisely  those  whose  presence  in  the  pages  of  a  boolt 
make  that  book  unfit  for  perusal  by  ordmaty  readers. 

The  few  Anglo-Lalin  proverbs  which  have  been  admitted 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  found  in 
the  pages  of  Clarke  and  others.  Titey  are  merely  such 
sentences  as  have  been  naturalised  by  great  length  of  use, 
and  as  have  no  exact  English  equivalents. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  ihat  all  the  proverbs  included  in 
the  following  pages  are,  or  have  ever  been,  of  equal  popu- 
larity or  celebrity.  Some  have  been  more  lasting  and  wider 
in  Ibeir  circulation ;  others  more  transient  and  restricted. 
We  have  no  means,  for  the  most  part,  of  ascertaining  with 
any  high  degree  of  exactitude  the  extent  of  currency  or  the 
date  of  origin  ;  and  the  sources  to  which  we  owe  them  are 
often  conjectural.  A  certain  number— a  very  small  part  of 
the  vast  whole— occur  in  the  j^nglo-Latin  monkish  poetry 
of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  A  second  and  larger  divi- 
sion is  easily  referrible  to  the  pursuits  and  amusements  of 
the  country,  and  the  almost  incalculable  host  of  ideas  and 
creeds  therewith  connected  A  third  class  comprises  pro- 
verbs descriptive  of  the  incidents  and  occupations  of  do- 
^ioesiic  life,  and  takes  within  its  ample  range  the  entrances 
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and  exits  of  humanity,  its  follies  and  disasters,  its  joys  a 
sorrows,  the  checkered  course  of  our  existence,  the  char 
teristics  of  infancy  and  youth,  the  tyranny  of  love,  the 
fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  married  state,  and  the  grim 
philosophy  of  the  grave.  There  may  be  a  residuum  not 
falling  with  perfecl  propriety  under  any  of  the  foregoing 
heads,  but  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  very  considerable 
one.  With  ihe  exception  of  such  sentences  not  emphati- 
cally or  rigidly  proverbial  as  may  be  found  interspersed 
with  the  rest  in  their  alphabetical  order,  these  wise  saws 
constitute  a  branch  of  folk-lore  which  seems  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  humbler  population  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
and  to  have  comparatively  slight  sympathy  with  those 
moving  In  more  ambitious  spheres. 

After  the  most  careful  and  anxious  consideration  devoted 
to  the  question  of  admitting  or  rejecting  certain  sayings  which 
run  through  all  or  most  of  the  collections,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  to  one's  own  satisfaction  one  way  or  the 
other,     Then.  I  contend,  the  sentence  ought  to  hai-e  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to  stand.     It  may  appear  to  have 
no  import  of  the  kind  requisite  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  ;  but 
there  is  a  faint  possibility  that  it  may  have  had,  in  some 
locality  where  it  originated,  or  at  a  period  when  different 
habits  of  thought,  different  doctrines  on  subjects  prcrailed. 
It  may,  again,  read  unintelligibly  lo  me  or  even  to  others; 
but  there  are,  perhaps,  those  who  possess  the  key  to  the  1 
enigma.     There  would  be  nothing  particularly  strange  (ro  \ 
far  as  I  can  see)  in  the  solution  by  a  farmer's  \ 
provincial  shopkeeper  of  a  problem  which,   simply  front  1 
hinging  on  a  local  usage  or  speciality,  had  puizled  the  whotej 
learned  world. 

The  most  irksome  portion  of  the  labour  has,  in  the 
present  case,  been  the  collation  of  all  the  chief  collections, 
from  Heywood's  downward,  as  the  only  means  which  I  had 
of  guarding  against  the  evil  (as  I  conceive  it  to  be)  of  re- 
peating the  s.ime  proverb  half  a  doien  times  under  vcrjT 
slightly  differing  shapes.  This  process,  however,  has  ivfl 
warded  me,  inasmuch  as  it  has  placed  it  in  my  poTM^J 
to  improve  the  book  in  three  leading  respects:  i.  T" 
rejection  of  redundancies   heedlessly   perpetuated   bj-  . 


proverb-collectors  or  editors  ;  2.  the  insertion  of  extensive 
additions,  hitherto  overlooked ;  3,  the  selection  of  purer 
forms  of  a  large  number  of  sayings. 

As  for  the  notes,  they  do  not  pretend  to  explain  every 
allusion,  as  that  process  vouid  have  been  too  laborious, 
ond  have  added  very  greatly  to  the  bullc  of  the  volume; 
they  also  leave  without  a  gloss  many  proverbs  which  defy 
my  attempts  to  unriddle  their  occult  meaning. 

As  a  general  rule  I  have,  by  attaching  the  writer's  initial, 
or  in  a  note,  indicated  the  earliest  occurrence  of  proverbs; 
but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  those  which  are  not 
accompanied  by  such  a  mark  are  peculiar  to  the  modern 
collections  ;  they  are,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  one 
and  all  in  the  old  ones. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sayings  in  this  collection  are  also 
current  in  Scotland,  having  been,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  transplanted  and  localised,  not  always  only  in  form, 
but  occasionally  even  in  substance.  The  Scots  appear  to 
have  as  few  proverbs  of  their  own  as  they  have  ballads ;  but 
the  so-called  proverbs  of  Scotland  are  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  nothing  more  than  Southern  proverbs 
Scoticised ;  while  the  ballads  of  Scotland  are  chiefly  ours 
sprinkled  with  northern  provincialisms.' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Proverbs  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  they 
are  known  to  me  through  existing  compilations,  as  for  the 
most  part  merely  Scoticised  versions  of  English  sayings; 
but  I  do  not  desire  to  he  understood  as  expressing  a  con- 
fident opinion  here,  and  the  question  is  one  which  might 
repay  an  investigator.  It  cannot  for  an  instant  be  disputed 
that  the  Scots  possess  a  certain  number  of  adages  of  native 
growth,  and  northern  upon  the  face;  but  how  far  these 
might  go  toward  filhng  a  volume  as  ample  as  Mr.  Hislop's  ^ 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  guess. 

'  Frtnck,  ill  his  Xerlhmi  Mrmsirs,  wriltcn  in   1658,  bul  not  pub- 

I   iUhicd  till  1694,  )\  77,  luu  an  amuimg  pusage,  in  wlucti  h«  spcculatci 

I   whether  the  change  from  gsssip  to  Cfmtr,  in  ■  particular  tent«ace. 

\  arofe  oal  of  "a  i^lgnc  Error,  and  an  Abgmiostion  onions  tlie  ScaMM 

V(u«i»  Engthh  Pnnitrb." 

•  TKi  Prifocrbs  of  Seeilnnd.  Glaigow.  iS6j.  8vo.  SMond  edition, 
L  cnl^riCed,  Glasgow,  1S6B,  Svo. 


Pre/ace. 


When  we  consider  that  M,  de  Limjy's  French  collection 
occupies  two  volumes  octavo  altogether,  and  might 
enlarged  perhaps,  and  that  Torriano's  Italian  F)<n<et 
1666,  fill  the  greatest  part  of  a  thick  folio  volume,  we  shall 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  bringing  within  practical  compass 
the  whole  body  of  foreign  proverbs  in  their  parallel  relation  ; 
for  to  these  have  to  be  added  the  proverbs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  of  Germany  and  Holland,  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
of  the  East,  and  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

The  present  work  offers  many  points  of  affinity,  and  (so 
to  speak)  iyntpathy  with  my  Popular  Antiquities  ef  Great 
Britain,  1870.  These  two  publications  illustrate  each  other 
to  a  large  extent.  1  trust,  ere  long,  lo  republish  the  Popular 
Antiquities,  with  important  corrections  and  additions,  and 
in  a  handier  form. 

To  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  the  Rev.  Waller  W.  Skeat,  the 
Dean  of  Chester,  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  Mr.  C.  W.  Reynell, 
Mr.  A.  G-  Greenhill,  of  Emmanuel,  Cambridge,  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  assisted  me  in  various  ways,  I  beg 
to  offer  my  best  acknowledgments.  Mr.  Furnivall,  especially, 
transmitted  to  me  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  from  time 
10  time,  any  proverbs  which  fell  in  his  way  in  the  course  of 
his  reading,  as  well  as  exiracts  from  books  illustrative  of 
popular  sayings, 

I  have  also  (o  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  John 
Higson,  of  Lees,  Manchester,  for  the  unsolicited  and  free  use 
of  his  MSS.  Collections  for  Droylsden  and  other  localities, 
formed  during  a  period  of  many  years.  I  should  have  been 
glad  if  Mr.  Higson,  in  some  few  cases,  had  added  elucida- 
tions, as  the  proverbial  sayings  which  he  has  brought 
together  arc  occasionally  obscure  to  any  one  less  conversant 
than  himself  with  the  local  history  of  l^ncashirc  and 
Cheshire.  Mr.  John  Shelly,  of  Plymouth,  and  Mt.  T,  Q. 
Couch,  of  Bodmin,  similarly  placed  at  my  disposal  their 
gleanings  in  South  Devonshire  and  Ea.st  Cornwall  icsj>cc- 
livcly  ;  and  lo  Mr.  R,  S.  Turner  I  owe  the  loan  of  a  copy 
of  Heywood's  Epigrams  «/<"»  Pnnvrbs,  t^^b,  with  thirt]^ 
nine  pages  of  MSS.  additions  in  a  coeval  or  nearly  cocvi 
handwriting. 


ollection  <^^^H 
night  be  ^^^H 
Proi'erbs,  I 
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Pre/ace. 


I  Since  the  Rrst  edition  of  the  present  book  nas  puUishcd, 
thirteen  years  ago,  1  have  had  constantly  at  my  elbow  (as 
it  were)  an  interleaved  copy,  In  which  I  have  inserted  every 
addition  or  correction  which  has  come  in  my  own  way, 
or  which  has  been  imparted  to  me  by  literary  acquaintances 
and  correspondents.  From  that  copy  the  new  impression 
is  taken  ;  and  I  think  that  the  changes  introduced,  both  as 
regards  old  matter  revised,  and  new  matter  incorporated, 
will  be  found  to  have  improved  the  work,  and  have  rendered 
it,  on  its  second  appearance,  more  useful  and  rnore  accept- 
able. The  index  has  undergone  an  elaborate  expansion 
and  thorough  correction,  but  [he  references  to  some  sub- 
jects might  be  multiplied  till  this  portion  of  the  book  became 
^^^  as  large  as  the  book  itself, 

^^K  The  original  form  of  the  work  has  been  preserved.  Two 
^^H  other  methods  naturally  suggested  themselves  :  ihaL  of  Eay, 
^^V  by  which  the  sayings  fait  under  counties  or  subjects  ;  the 
1^^"  Other,  that  of  grouping  the  proverbs  under  general  heads,  so 
'  as  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  concentrate  illustrative  notices 
on  one  point.  Bui  I  saw  difficulty  in  both,  and  I  preftrred 
my  own  scheme. 

As  I  have  said,  this  volume  and  subject  have  now  occu- 
pied my  attention  at  intervals  during  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  satisfactory 

kand  complete.  That  I  have  committed  mistakes  and  been 
guilty  of  oversights  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  But  it  Is 
Unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  those  two  points,  as  I  shall 
bear  of  them  in  due  course  from  my  friends.  Some  in- 
genious gentleman  is  perhaps  lying  in  ambush  for  me  with 
a  proverb  or  two  in  his  budget  not  to  be  found  here,  and 
will  jump  at  me  like  a  cock  at  a  gooseberry. 

The  story  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  and  Bate  me  an  ace,  guol/t 
Bolton  in  connexion  with  Heywood's  little  book  is  well 
known,  I  say  nothing  here  about  it  bej-ond  this :  Se  non  <■ 
vera,  e  ben  irovalo.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way,  the  lale 
Mr.  Thoms  discovered  lo  his  apparent  satisfaction  that  I 
had  left  out  from  my  first  issue  As  mad  at  a  liatler.  He 
I  night  have  found  that,  in  my  second,  1  have  overlooked 
k  Ai  the  avw  flies  and  According  to  Cocker.  He  did  not  take 
I  much  account,  I  think,  of  what  I  had  put  in.     7~/ial  would 


XXX  Preface. 

not  have  brought    any  capital.     It  is  strangely  easy  for 
one  man,  however  unversed,  to  trip  ujt  another  who  has 
devoted  half  a  lifetime  to  a  subject ;  and  this  Crichton  J 
RedivivuB  earns  at  a  very  economical  rate  the  credit  of  1 
knowing  all  that  you  do,  and  one  thing  moTf.  i 

W.  C.  H. 


ABBREVIATIONS  EXPLAINED. 

B.  OF  M.  ^..—Booke  of  Merry  Riddles,  1619. 

C. — QamAttC^  Remaines,  1614. 

CL. — Clarke's  Paramioiagia,  1639. 

D. — Denham's  Proverbs  and  Popular  Sayings,  1846, 

Ds.— Davies  of  Hereford's  Scourge  of  Folly  (161 1). 

F.— Fuller's  Gnomoiogia,  1732,' 

H. — Herbert's  Outlandish  Proverbs,  1640. 

He. — Heywood's  Proverbs,  &c,,  1562. 

He.'— Hey  wood's  Dialogue,  &c.,  1576,  wiih  coeval  MSS. 

■ndditions. 
N.  AND  Q— iVo/w  and  Queries,  Series   1,-111.,  and  vols. 

1-6  of  Ser.  iv. 
R.— Ray's  Collection  of  Proverbs,  ^A.  1737. 
W.— Wodroephe's  Spared  Houres  of  a  Souldier,SiC.  16:3.^ 
Walker.— Walker's  Paramiologia,  1672. 


'  The  arliclei  without  inilial  or  other  mark  must  also  be  understood  to 
be,  with  exceedingly  lew  eiceptions,  in  Fuller's  book. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  proverbs  in  Ibis  volume  are  directly  from  the 
French,  und  were  therefore  of  no  service.  A  few,  liowever,  which  seemed 
(uffieicDllj  cbaiacleiistic.  I  have  incorporated. 


i£nflll0b  provcrbe  an&  iproverbial 
pbraecs.  ' 


BAD  bush  is  better  than  the  open  field. 

U  n'y  a  pas  si  peljt  buiuon  qui  ne  porte  ombre.  I'r. 
That  is,  il  is  belter  lo  have  an^,  Ihough  a  bad  (riend  or 
relation,  Ihan  lo  be  (juile  desliluie,  and  exposed  lo  the 
wide  world.— Ray. 

A  bad  day  never  hath  a  good  night. 
A  bad  dog  never  sees  the  wolf.     H. 
A  bad  Jadi  inay  have  as  b.id  a  Jill. 
A  bad  padlock  invites  a  picklock. 
A  bad  shift  is  better  than  none. 


New  Htlp  l€  Diicoarw.  iTix,v 

134- 

A  bad  thing  never  dies. 
A  baker's  doien. 

i.t.,  thirteen.    Tlie  expression, 
Brmn  Daiin  p/ Dmniardi,  a  Ira 

I  primal' 

t,<,i%. 

A  baker's  wife  may  bite  of  a  bun  : 

a  brewer's  wife  may  drink  of  a  tun  : 

a  fishmonger's  wife  may  feed  of  a  conger : 

but  a  setvmg-mnn's  wife  may  starve  lor  hunger. 

A  Health  Is  lit  GenlUtnanly  Frofiision  of  Situiigmin,  t 
Ro»b.  Lib.  i«6. 
A  bald  head  is  soon  shaven, 

Quien  peqUEili  heredad  tien  A  pasos  la  rnide.     Sfan.^V.A'r, 

A  bather  leameth  lo  shave  by  shaving  fools. 

A  barbe  de  fol  on  apprend  k  raire.   /V.   A  la  barda  de  ixxtxi, 
impart  a  radere.   /«/.    E*  nap*  mfiun 


!b.*-I^Av! 


ir  physician.     In  captte  oiphiuii  d 


English  Proverbs  and 


A  bargain  is  a  bargain. 

Lyly'j  Afel*^  BsmHr.  1593  (Worlts,  i8;8,  ii.  109) :  Histtrit  <>f  U 
1605  (spud  Shakuptart-s  Library,  by  HaiHtt,  vi.  367). 

A  barking  dog  seldom  biles.     B.  OF  M.  R. 

A  bailey-corn  is  belter  than  a  diamond  to  a  cock. 

A  barren  sow  wa5  never  good  to  pigs. 

A  basket-justice  will  do  justice  right  or  wrong.     F, 

A  beck  is  as  good  as  a  Dieu-guard.    DS- 

A  beggar's  purse  is  bottomless.    CL. 

A  beggarly  people, 

a  church  and  no  steeple. 

J  Lifi,  1860.  381),  I 

A  bellyful  is  a  bellyful,  whether  it  be  meat  or  drink. 
A  bellyful  of  gluttony  will  never  study  willingly. 

(,«.,  The  olJ  prorerbial  verse— 

Jmpleius  venier  noa  vult  slodere  libenter. — RAY. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  wood. 

Parfyammi  pf  Byrdti.  eirci  IJ30 ;  Woodes'i  CmJlM  <^  Co  . 
J5B1,  in  Hajlitl's  Dodilcy,  vi. ;  jVnn  Help  to  Diuinrit,  ijai. 
Inner  nads,  "  One  bird  in  hand."  Se.     Hejwood  iiys.  "  Belier  one  biid 


in  hand  (ban  fiit  in  tbe  wood,"    "  E  megbo  a\       .   .. 

mani  una  EBllioa.  /tal.  Mieux  vaut  un  lenei  que  deux  voiu  Isurei.  fr. 
riir  raptoitar  ^\y;  tI  rir  ^vyorra  SuiiKdt.^TitBtr.  Praaenlem 
rntilgea^.  quid  fugienlem  tnscquens?  ^ifTlvt  At  rd  trdfia  ytriir  r* 
dv^T-HMa  tiiimi. — Hisiod.  Tlie  Spaniards  %xj.  Mas  vale  pwmio  eo  Buno. 
que  buitrc  volaodo.  A  imati  beneiit  obtained  it  belter  iIiob  a  gieat 
one  ia  etpectalion. — Rat.  Herlxn's  Outlamiiih  Pmurrbi.  1640.  pveJ 
another  vcnion,  A  tenihcr  in  the  hand  is  belter  Ihnn  a  bird  in  Ibe  air. 
Plus  nlel  in  manibus  aiis  unica.  quam  dupla  silrii.  Hcdimal  LMii. 
Archbishop  Trench  [On  lAi  Laaini  in  Prcmtrii,  1853.  p.  99)  ibioki  Ibal 
..J  ..._. .t__ .--  ^ __.._j.  qu3„  ijuatuor  am. 


n  of  beiQe  a  grawlb  from  the  English  le 


A  bird  is  known  by  its  note,  and  a  man  by  his  talk. 

A  bird  may  be  caught  with  a  snare  that  will  not  be  shoL 

A  bird  of  the  same  feather. 

Tht  Brothtri  of  Ifu  BUit.  Sc,  1&41,  p.  a. 

A  bit  nnd  a  knock,  as  men  feed  apes. 

A  bit  in  ibc  morning  is  better  than  nothing 

chump  Oft  the  back  with  a  itone- 
A  bittern  makes  no  good  hawk. 

Davles,  Sc.  e/Fvllji.  i6it,  p.  145. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


\  blackberry  summer,     d. 

A  few  fine  dayl  aX  Ihe  close  of  this  [Sepl.]  or  opening  of  the  foUowint; 
moDtti.  wbcn  Ibe  fruit  of  ibe  bramble  rpeos.  This  fniil  is  vulgarlv  knovn 
t^  Ihe  name  of  "  BramblekilE  "  in  the  couDly  of  Dnrhain.  In  ihat  diitricl 
at  Votkshire  bordering  upoD  Leeds  they  arc  called  ' '  bUck-legb  " — D. 

A  black  Christmas  makes  a  (at  churchyard.    D. 

Thii  Is,  in  efTect.  the  same  ns  A  irreen  winter  makes,  te.,  as  a  black 
Ctinslinas  is  of  course  a  Christmas  without  snow, 


A  black  mnn  is  a  jewel  in  a  fair  woman's  eye, 
A  black  plum  is  as  sweet  as  a  white.     CL. 
A  black  sheep  is  a  biting  beast. 

Sheep  haue  eate  vp  our  medows  ft  our  do' 

Our  come,  our  wood,  whole  Tillages  Sl  Loi 

Vea.  Ihey  haue  eate  vp  many  wealthy  met 

Besides  widowes  and  orphane  childeren. 

Besides  our  statutes  and  our  iron  lawes. 

Which  they  haue  swallowed  down  into  Iht 

Till  now  I  thou^ihl  the  prouerbe  did  I 

Which  taid  B  blacke  sheepe  was  a  bit 

Bastard*:  Cknile 


1598,  p.  90, 

Butvd  merely  echoes  the  popular  panic,  which  then  prerailed  respect- 
ing the  niulliplication  of  sheep,  and  its  disastrous  consequences  to  us, 
la  LJunbelh  Library  is  a  prose  tract  of  twelve  leaves  only,  called  Crriaync 
Camafathmilf^lier,  wherein  is  shewed  Iki  Decavt  tf  England.  bihIy 
ijl  Ikl  ptal  maltytudr  af  ihift. 

K  black  shoe  makes  a  merry  heart. 
\  black  woman  hath  turpentiae  in  her. 
L  blind  bargain. 

Ulhi  Ttla  of  Iht  Mad  Men  of  Gotlam,  1630,  No.  13. 
L  blind  man  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
L  blind  man  will  not  thank  you  for  a  looking-glass. 

biot,  unless  it  be  hit. 

k  blow  with  a  reed  makes  a  noise,  but  hurts  not. 
\  blue  coat  without  a  badge. 

Shakespear's  Otkillo.  edit.  i6aa,  Tki  Slalisnrr  Is  llu  Riadir.  "To 
Ml  forth  a  booke  without  on  Epistle  were  like  to  the  old  English  pro- 
nertie.  A  blew  coat  without  a  bodee." 

.  blunt  wedge  will  sometimes  do  what  a  sharp  aie  wil!  not. 
.blustering  night,  a  fair  day.     H. 
1  blythe  heart  makes  a  blooming  visage. 
,  boaster  and  a  liar  are  coustn-^ermans. 
,  boisterous  horse  must  have  a  boisterous  bridle.     CI.. 
.  bold  fellow  is  the  jest  of  wise  men  and  the  idol  of  fools. 
book  that  remains  shut  is  but  a  block. 


A  bow  long  bent  at  length 

L'arco  ii  roinpe,  se  s(k  Iroppo 


and  stadj  vreakens  ai 


so.   !/al.    Arcus  nimii  inienstu  rum- 
ined  beyond  Oich  fmui  ^ai  ilrEnglh. 

[h  to  Ihe  body  and  ihe  mind :  loo  much  labour 

impaJTS  both  Ihe  one  and  Ihe  other. 


A  brave  retreat  is  a  brave  exploit. 

A  bribe  I  know  is  a  juggling  knave, 

A  bridle  for  the  tongue  is  a  necessary  piece  of  furniture. 

A  brinded  pig  will  make  a  goad  brawn  to  breed  on. 

A  broad  hat  does  not  always  cover  a  venerable  head. 

A  broken  apothecary,  a  new  doctor. 

A  broken  friendship  may  be  soldered,  but  will  never  be  sound; 

A  broken  bag  c.in  hold  no  meal    B.  of  m.  r. 


e  peul  lenir  Ic  grain 
being  one  of  ilie  Itasi 

A  broken  sleeve  holdeth  the  arm  bs 

A  brown  weoch  in  face 

shows  that  nature  gives  her  grace. 

brown  study. 
It  seemes  lo  me  (said  she 

whB.1  couloun  you  might  b 

lepr.  Arber,  p.  Bo. 


,    fr.     Saceo  roHo  ni 


A  milch^ow  or  dupe.  To  bubble  is  to  iqueem  money  c  .  . 
It  is  used  oi  women  of  bad  cliaracter  and  of  sharpen  of  the  c 
Seelhe^/ifCra/fr-»'M»dB,  Ac,  1675.  p,  4. 

Johnson  quotes  (he  word,  and  dies  passages  from  Butler  and  Drydi 


A  burthen  of  one's  own  choice  is 
A  bushel  [or  coome]  of  March  du 


not  felL 
;l  is  worth  a  king's  ransom.    cL. 
ail,  and  Ihe  wind  ir 


work  wetL     See  a  leading  article  in  the  £>a'/)'  Neais,  April  3,  1^75. 

A  calfs  head  will  feast  a  hunter  and  his  hounds. 

A  calm  June 

puis  the  farmer  in  tune. 

A  came!  in  Media  dances  in  a  little  cab. 

A  cnndle  lights  others  and  consumes  iUelf. 

A  Candlemas  Eve  wind. 

See  AWu  aaj  Qatria,  and  S.,  v.  391, 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


to  bonemanship,  Ihe  bard  E>"op  of  an  ambling  hone :  probably  de- 
Tired  from  Ihe  monks  ridinEloCanlertmrjf  upon  ambling  horses.— A ji/<t'i 
Diaitnary.  quoted  by  Brady  ( VarielUs  of  LiltralHri,  i8a6). 


Oddcki 


le  bulc  un  cpemer.    Fr. 


.  cask  and  an  ill  custom  mu: 
castle  thai  speaketb,  and  a 
gotten  both. 

Watkwonh's  CAnnif!/.  Camd.  Soc,  p.  17.  "  There  is  ane  auld  pre. 
nerb  tbat  says,  Ihal  '  aoe  herand  damysele,  and  ane  spekand  caslel,  sal 
Dcmrr  end  with  honoui,'  for  the  damysele  [hal  heria  and  giHis  tyns  to  the 
amoiinu  pensnasions  of  desolul  jong  men,  sal  be  eysile  penuadit  to  brae 
fajFT  cbaistite,  siklik  ace  spekand  csslel,  thai  is  to  saye,  quhen  the  capun 
et  Mdloun  of  ane  caalel  vsis  familiar  ip«he  and  comonyng  vitht  the 
'     "    eysylif  '  


be  broken.     H. 

Oman  that  will  hear,  ihey  wiU  be 


*peehe  beluil  enemeis  geoens  trafon.  "—Ttit  Complai 

-  I.  1&31.  p.   167, 

Manningham,  in  Ha  Diary.  March,  1602-3.  E'ves 
my  coseo,"  the  followiog  proverbial  bnes  : — 

Femme  que  pitnde  se  vende, 
Ferome  que  regarde  son  honneu 
NoQ  veull  prendre  ne  donoer. " 


n  Ihe  authority  of 


I  lives,  and  a  » 


Id  Flelchers  K 

igki  of  M 

Ao    iv 

,  Gomel 

ra  say 

to  Mounlsetral 

■■KthouKapii,  il 

ou  bil  ca 

sluekj' 

be  no  particular 

Ions.     B 

InMiddletonsB/o 

rtMailr 

^*fc.  i6o3(Dvecs 

Mlddlelon,  i.  087) 

»e  have 

"They 

e  live 

a  ptece,  like  a 

.  cat  may  look  on  a  king.    HE. 

But  in  Cornwall  they  say,  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  if  it  carri 
irru  aieul  him.  Ttx  hrst  portion,  which  is  the  usiulI  extcDl  of  the 
vuti,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlcl  published  in  1652,  Evo. 

.  cat's  walk ;  a  little  way  and  back,     Comw. 
cheerful  look  makes  a  dish  a  feast.     M. 
,  cherry  year,  a  merry  year ;  a  plum  year,  a  dumb  year. 

A  tbyme  wilboul  reason,  as  far  as  1  can  see.— Rav. 


English  Proverbs  and 


^ 


A  Cl\)clies[er  lobster,  a  Selsey  cockle,  an  Arundel  mullet,  a 
Pulborough  eel,  an  Aniberley  trout,  a  Rye  hening,  a  Bourn 
wheat  ear.    Sussex. 

All  Ihe  best  of  Iheir  kind,  undemand  it  of  those  that  are  laken  in  tbis 
country.— R.     Knox's  OriiUlu>lo£ical  Ram6Ui  in  Suistx,  1S49,  p.  47. 

A  child  Is  belter  unborn  thnn  unuugbt.  _ 

Interlude  of  Thtrsila,  about  1550,  Hazlitt's  Dadslef,  i.  427. 
"  l^arly  sbatpe,  that  will  be  thome. 

boons  yll  Iha.t  wyll  be  naDglii. 

To  be  naught,  better  vnbiHDe. 

Better  onfed,  then  naughtily  taught." 
Interlude  olNici  Wanton,  1560,  in  HaiLii'i  Dodiley,  ii.  t6l. 

A  child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mother's  blessing. 

Motben  are  oftentimes  too  lender  and  fond  of  their  cbildren,  who  ■ 
mined  and  spoiled  by  their  cockering  and  indulg«ice.— Kav. 

A  child's  birds  and  a  boy's  wife  arc  well  used. 
A  chip  of  the  old  block. 

Patris  eit  Rtius.     He  is  his  father's  own  son  ;  taken  aiinyt  ji 
sense.     "  ljuchcggia»ieii  dal  legno. "    11*1.-*.     'ixa  Tin  llretktrt  s/ 
Ihi  Sladt.  1641,  p.  3. 


Sec  the  play  by  Davenport  so  called,  written  before  (634,  and  prialed 

in  Hsilitt's  Dodsley,  liiL    The  phrase  appears  10  have  been  undcnlood 
ID  (he  smse  □(  cuckoidom. 

A  clean  hand  wants  no  washing. 

A  clean  fast  is  better  thaji  a  dirty  breakfast.    Iritk. 

A  clear  conscience  can  bear  any  trouble. 

A  clear  conscience  is  3  sure  c.ird. 

A  close  mouth  caicheih  no  flies. 


IS  of  the  celebTaied.  t 

snd  Colonel  I 


t  pro- 

,  -^--,, , cr  BDil  Colonel  Hi! 

"  People  must  speak  and  solicit  for  themselves,  0         ,  _  ._ 

obtain  prefennent.    Nothing  carries  it  like  to  bolJncs  and  unportonate.  ' 
yea,  impudent  begging.    Men  will  give  10  nidi  «  iltjtitdmtii,  r  -  — 
tbeir  trouble,  who  would  have  no  cocslddallon  ol  the  modest, 
never  sa  mocli  needing  or  well  deservniE.     Bocci  trinciata  mosci 
entra.   Hal     En  liocji cenadn no entra  mo«« ?    Sfan.    TbeKienehd 
Agoupii  endormi  rien  ne  toinbe  en  le  geule." — Rat. 

A  Coggeshall  job. 

A  cold  Apnl 

is  the  poor  man's  fill. 

A  cold  April 

the  bam  will  filL 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


r  A  cold  May  and  2  windy 
'  (nakcs  a  bam  fuli  and  a  (indy. 
I  A  colcwurt  twice  sodden  [boiied]. 
Tfaii  expression  occ 
Ihe  (oue  of  ■  lwice-)c 


n  L^ly'i  Euphaes  end  Ids  England,  tsSo,  il 


llale.- 


iM«blng  ibai  before  1  put  in,  wbiclie  1  must  omitie. 
'  Coleworta  Iwisc  sodden.'  '  The  iccond  ui  sub-liti 
lOli.  i*  his  Celwtrtt  Iwiir  Sodden.  Tbe  book  was 
Uons)  of  llie  verses  itucbcd  10  liis  Crudilia. 


\    A  collier's  caw  and  ai 
Otbeti  say.  A  pooc  11 


alewife's  sow  are  always  well  fed, 
Bn'i  cow.  and  then  ibe  nason  is  etUlcnl 


I  A  common  blot  is  held  no  si 
o  jcerer  may  have 


I 


but  not  wisdom, 
servant    B.  of  m.  R. 
^hipman's  bose.     CI- 


conttnuslfeasi. 
n  feet  live  long. 


A  cdhscience  as  Urge 

A  conlcAQt  guest  is  nc 

A  con  tented  mind  is  a 

A  cool  mouth  ^nd  «ac 

A  Cornish  bug. 

Tlw  Comtib  KIT  masters  of  ihe  on  of  wteslline.  Their  hue  1*  >  cnnDln; 
cloM  Willi  llicii  fellow  combalaDls,  Ihe  fruii  whereof  b  his  fail  fall,  or  foil, 
M  Ibe  Icajl.  It  Is  figunuitely  npplicabtB  10  Ihe  deceitful  dealing  of  sucli 
wba  Mctaty  design  ibeic  ovcnhraw  whom  iliey  openly  embrace. — Ray. 
ttar'i  tneupliorical  ioinprelalioD  is.  1  fiar.  ■  Iiille  (arced.  The  besl 
•Bllusuy  on  the  tubjecl  of  Ihc  Inn  i'Liy  a  the  book  by  Sir  T.  Paikyns 
ol&tiniij. 

A  couth  will  nick  longer  by  a  horse  than  a  peck  of  oats.    F. 
A  coontfyman  awy  be  as  wann  in  kersey  as  a  king  in  velvet,    f. 
A  coarageous  foe  is  b«lter  than  a  cowardly  friend. 
A  counscy  much  entreated  is  half  recompensed. 
A  covetous  man  does  nothing  ihLit  he  should  till  be  dies, 
man  is  |j;oad  to  none,  but  worst  10  b^m^elf. 
man  is  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  that  roasts  meat  for 
otben. 

/ftw  Hilf  i»  Diu.  134. 
I   A  covttous  man  makes  a  halfpenny  of  a  faiibing,  and  a  liberal 

m;ikei  iixpence  if  il. 
'    A  coward's  fear  may  make  a  coward  valiant. 
A  cow  in  a  clout 
it  toon  ouL     Jriih. 


Crjmtt. 

i 


yd  Qutrio. 


a  rae,  is  easily  loii  n. 


English  Proverbs  and 


A  cow  (or  a  cripple)  may  catch  a  bare. 

A  cracked  bell 

can  never  sound  well. 

A  crafiy  fellow  never  has  any  peace. 

A  crafty  Itnave  needs  no  brolcer. 

A  Knaik  lo  Knmo  d  Knasi,  1594,  Hadict's  Dodsley,  Ti.  W.    Jol.n 
Taylors  Works.  1630,  ii.  77.     Many  While  Ail  H-maur.  by  M.  liter 

(nred  l6^o);  a/urf  Halliwcll,  tl/wa/Kwo/Zfe  5li/,-     "  "    '  " ' 

CtntMriii  lllujlrattd,  1851 ;  compare  Two  Fata  K 


I  and  StvetiUtnth    , 


A  creaking  door  hangs  long  on  its  hinges. 

i.i..  People  of  delicale  co 
plajning.  orten  line  longer  th 

A  crooked  log  makes  a  sli 

A  crooked  stick  will  have 

A  crowd  is  not  company. 

A  crown  in  pocket  doth  you  more  credit  than  an  angel  spent 

A  Croydon  Coranto. 

In  ThtCold  Vtari,  1614.  A  Dtffv  Snmo.&c.  t6ij,  4(0,  it  is  said  la. I 
accouni  ot  Grim  Ilic  collier's  ninawaj'  learn  :  "  .And  becing  aut  of  Ibefc.  | 
Cronlon  C^ranlf.  vp  Hill,  and  downe  Dale,  they  fly,  as  if  wild-lire  had^  J 
been  lyed  to  (heir  layles." 

A  cuckold  is  a  good  man's  fellow. 

TMt  Canlmlid  CucHeU.  a  ballad,  by  T.  R.  [circi  1670), 

A  cuckoo  for  one ! 


cuckoo  for 
A  cumbersome  cur  in  company 
A  curlew  lean  or  a  curlew  fat 
carries  twelve  pence  on  her  back. 
A  curtain  lecture. 

I  Toliunc  ptioled 


bated  for  his 


S«  Handi.  if  E.  Enfi,  L 

reads  her  husband,  wtHwl 

■Ra»,    JeiToWs  CauJti  UHura  liKv    ' 


Part  ci  ihe  title  of 
Lit.  An.  Women. 

she  chides  hiin  in  b«d . 
import.     CaudU  is  merely  Ihe 
compaunded,  and  (requenlly  taken  m  oca. 

A  customary  railer  is  the  devil's  b.igpipe,  which  the  v 

dancelh  after. 
A  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observanoi 

Perhaps  Ihis  is 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


|.A  dancer  was  never  &.  good  scholar,  because  he  guides  his  feet 

{like  the  peacock)  better  than  a  pen,     W. 
■^  danger  foreseen  is  half  avoided, 
I  A  day  alter  the  fair,  like  Tom  Long  the  carrier,     cl- 

lohn  HcTwood's  Works,  156a,  cap.  8  ;  Tho.  Heywood's  If  you  tnaw 
lut  me.  4c,  1605 ;  Tarilon*!  yi)/j.  1638  [Old  Eng.  Jcsl  Bonks,  il.  343). 
The  second  pan  seems  an  aftcr-growlh. 


:S7I,  Hailill'S  Dodsley,  iv. 

ill  have  four  to  carry  her  forth. 


A  deadly  disease 

neither  physician  nor  physi 

A  debauched  son  of  a.  noble  family 

■A  de«l  well  done,  heart  it  whemeth. 


ease.     B.  OF  M 


n  my  Ran.  of  Ike  B.  P. 


A  deluge  of  words  and  a  drop  of  sen 

A  diamonii  is  valuable,  though  it  lie 

A  diligent  scholar,  and  the  master's 

A  disease  known  is  half  cured. 

A  dish  of  dottrels.     CU 

A  dishonest  woman  cannot  be  kept 


It  bos  two  Sundays."    TIic  follawi 


A  dog  hath  a.  day.     HE. 
_  The  Essex  folks  odd  :  "  b 

I       Ufroia  Nm  Customt,  1573 
I  "  Well,  if  it  chaunce  that  a  dogge  halli  a  daye 

A  dog  U  made  fat  in  two  meals.    New  Forttt. 
A  dog  of  wax, 

A  phcase,  perhaps  proverbi.il,  employed  in  a  somewhat 
jectional  sense  by  G.  Wilkins  (Harlilft  Dodsley,  ii.  485I. 

A  dogmatical  tone,  a  pragmatical  pate. 

A  dog  of  an  old  dog,  a  colt  of  a  young  horse. 

Tlie  Gallegos  say,  "  Acalf  of  ayourg  cow,  and  a  coll  of  ar 

^  A  dog  will  bark  ere  he  bite.     ke. 

\  dog  will  not  cry  if  you  beat  him  with  a  bone, 

I  dog's  life,  hunger  and  ease. 

K  dog's  nose  and  a  maid's  knees  are  always  cold. 


English  Proverbs  and 


A  Dover  shark  and  a  Deal  savage. 
A  dram  of  the  bottle. 

Thii  is  llie  seaman's  phnuc  (or  a  dmughl  of  brandy,  wine,  a 
valeis.— R. 

A  driok  is  shorter  than  a  tale. 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  rush.     F. 
A  drunkard's  purse  is  a  bottle.    H. 
A  dronken  man  never  takes  harm. 


ThtM 


ingc/a 


a  Ordi 


aphorism:  "but  Ihereis  an  oulde  P 
.  Druncken  man  neucr  tako  h 

&r..  ib04,  rcpi.  1S41,  p.  M 


A  drunken  night  makes  a  cloudy  morning. 
A  Drury  Lane  vesiai 
A  dry  cough  is  the  trumpeter  of  death. 
A  dry  summer  never  begs  its  bread.    Comw. 
Or,  ne'er  made  a  dear  peck. 

A  duck  will  not  always  dabble  in  the  same  gutter 

A  dull  ass  near  home  needs  no  spur. 

A  dumb  man  never  gels  land. 

A  dunghill  gentleman. 

Walker's  Paramiohgia^  167a,  p.  13. 

A  Dutch  auction. 

That  is,  bidding  downwards,  wbidi  is  Ibe  inrariable  practice  through- 
oulHoDand,  and  wasadopi«I  in  tome  larje  privnieand  most  oIGovem- 
inenl  soles.  This  usage  is  as  (allows :  an  article  is  set  up  ai  any  price 
the  aucitoneer  pleases :  if  nobody  bids,  he  lowers  the  price,  and  Ihut 
coorinues  lowering  unlit  some  person  cries  '  mine.*  and  that  person  who 
to  claims  it  is  then  enlided  to  it— a  practice  congenial  to  Dulcb  tacilur- 
t^tj.—Ltjld!  RicTiatiatu,  quoted  by  Braily,  i'ar.  of  Lit.  i8j6. 


A  Dutch  uncle. 

-Iw 


A  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulder  see: 

A  dwarf  threatens  Hercules. 

A  fair  booty  makes  many  a  thief. 

A  fair  face  is  half  a  portion. 

A  fair  face  may  be  a  foul  bargain, 

A  fair  face  may  hide  a  foul  heart. 

A  fair  field  and  no  favour. 


you  like  a  Dutch  ancle."  is  a  well-kno* 

fartlier  of  the  two. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


t 


A  fair  fire  makes  a  room  Hi?!. 
A  fair  gamester  among  lOoks  must  be  beat. 
A  fair  pawn  never  shamed  his  master. 
A  fair  shop  and  little  gain.     B.  OF  M.  R. 
A  Imt  wife,  a  wide  house,  and  a  back  door, 
will  quickly  make  a  rich  man  poor. 


lallk.   1647.     -The  llalini 


La  porta  di  di 

A  fair  wife  and  a  frontier  castle  breed  quarrels.     H. 

A  fair  wife  without  a  fortune  is  a  hue  house  wiihoui  furniiurr. 

A  fair  woman  and  a  slashed  gown  find  always  some  nail  in  the 

A  fair  woman  with  foul  conditions  is,  like  a  sumptuous  sepul- 
chre, full  of  corruption. 
A  fair  woman  without  virtue  is  like  palled  wine. 
A  false  abstract  cometh  from  a  false  concrete. 


A  false  report  rides  posL 
A  famine  In  England  begins 


K 


the  horse-manger 
tack  :  for  in  dry  years,  when  h 
>ul  when  nnts  (or  indeed  any  on 


father  is  a  treasure,  a  brother  a  comfort,  but  a  friend  is  boih. 
*A  fat  housekeeper  makes  lean  executors.     H. 
A  fault  confessed 
is  half  redressed. 
A  favour  ill  placed 
is  great  waste. 

A  feast  is  not  made  of  mushrooms  only. 
A  fencer  hath  one  trick  in  his  budget  more  than  ever  he  taught 

his  scholar.    CL. 
A  field  requireth  three  things  ;  fair  weather,  good  feed,  and  a. 

good  husbandman. 
A  line  diamond  may  be  ill  set. 

A  tine  morning  to  catch  herrings  on  Newm.irket  health.     CL. 
A  fine  new  nothing. 

A  fire  of  straw  yields  nought  but  smoke-     c.  of  m.  r. 
A  fisherman's  walk  :  three  Steps  and  overboard. 
A  Flanders  reckoning. 

MtywxA'i  SeeniMi  fart  0/ Q.  Elizabtiki  rtvtiiirs,  1606.  repr.  89. 

A  flatterer's  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre.    H. 


English  Proverbs  and 


A  flea,  a  fly,  and  a  9iti;h  of  bacon. 

Faceliously  snid  lo  be  Ihe  Yirkshireniaii'x  arms,  because  a  flea  *fll  J 
such  any  one's  blood,  like  a.  YoiLshiiemsa  ;  a  fly  will  drink  oul  of  aiqr  I 
one's  cup.  like  a  Yorkshireman  ;  and  a  flilcb  of  bacon  is  col  good  llU  W  1 
19  bung,  and  no  moie  is  a  Yorkshirentan  I 

A  flea  in  one's  ear. 


Ill' 


le  Nates 


I  some  pbys  he  had  thett'l 
Wil  ami  Wii<i«m  Ip.  iia},.! 
II  1  Eospcct  the  meaniuE  (»■ 
Lenlon'i  Ytfng  Gatl/mt*^ 


seen,  primed 

the  phrase  ot-curs  qi  -a  me  in  i 
be  ihe  same.  Flia  in  the  tai 
WktrUgigg,  i6ag. 

A  flow  of  words  is  no  proof  of  wisdom. 

A  flovf  will  have  an  ebb. 

A  fly  and  eke  a  frere 

will  fall  in  every  dish  and  matter. 

Chaucer,  Wift  of  Balk- 1  Prsl. 

A  fool  always  comes  short  of  his  reckoning. 
A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.    CL. 

Epiitola  HoitianiT,  ed.   1754,  p.  330;  l-elicf  to  End.  Porto 


A  fool  ai  forty  is  i 
A  fool  at  forty  a 


fool  indeed. 
UitmrHofiu. 


appears  to  be  Ihc  Ir 


lihout  a  liddie. 

ich,  but  he's  a  greater  that  gives  it. 

c  in  his  own  house  than  a  wise  man  in  J 


A  fool  can  dance 
A  foot  demands  n 
A  fool  knows  more  in  his  o 

another's.     H. 
A  fool  loscth  his  estate  before  he  finds  his  folly. 
A  foot  may  ask  more  questions  in  an  hour  than  a.  wise  maa 

A  fool  may  chance  to  put  something  into  a  wise  man's  head. 
A  fool  may  give  a  wise  man  counsel, 

A  fool  may  make  money,  but  it  re(]uires  a  wise  man  to  spend  ib 
A  fool  may  throw  a  stone  toto  a  well  which  a  hundred  wise 

men  cannot  pull  out,     H. 
A  fool  on  a  bridge  soundeib  like  a  drum.    w. 


-w. 


is  compared  i« 


I  Drumme.  to  1 


A  fool's  paradise. 

More*!  Biti  af  lA^y  Frrtuni  {find  i!;4o),  apud  tlolUlt'S  FutiliM^ 
Tram,  187s.  "'  Serlei.     "Bui  neiiher  ihey.  not  ihe  *e»lhet  IwjMh 
eoacoogiat^call  iiaire-caldtet  «f  cm  ail.  can  take  lil*  oath  tli 
iuit  Tndcr  such  an  hortion ;  wheicby  uiaale  ate  brought  into 
Puidioc"— Uckker'i  Xmgku  Ctmwriag,  xdaj. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 
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^ 


A  fool  wants  his  cloak  in  a  miny  day. 

A  fool  whf.n  he  hath  spoke  hath  done  all. 

A  fool  will  laugh  when  he  is  drowning. 

A  fool  will  not  be  foiled. 

A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Sotles  boU  is  sone  shote,  qoolh  Hendyng. — P.  of  H,  {RiUq.  Anliq.  i. 
III).     There  is  a  leonine  verse— 

Ut  dicuni  mulii,  dio  [raosit  Isncea  sluUi. 
which  Arehbiihop  Trench  holds  lo  be  a  later  formalion  from  the  Old 
English  adage  (Oft  tht  Lasfitts  in  Prwtrhj,  '853,  p.  39)^  ll  next  occurs, 
to  my  knowlolge,  in  Diva  itiid  Paaftr,  by  Henry  Piirkec,  1495: 
*'  Diva,  Thou  arte  the  more  fole.  Bui  it  is  a  eomon  ptoveibe  A  foies 
bolle  is  soon?  shoite.  Abyde  and  answere,  and  1  wyil  ley  an  hondred 
pounde  that  I  sliall  preve  ihce  by  good  argument  thai  he  is  but  a  fole 
wliiche  wyll  nol  besye  hym  to  be  ricbe."  A  poem  with  Ihil  title  was  pub. 
bshed  by  Rowlands  ia  1614.  410.  The  saying  is  io  Otivtt  Oatmtats 
QtiOl  ef  Inquiry.  &c. ,  1593.  sign.  A  a  :  in  Webster  and  Decker's  play  of 
Nortkvtrd  Hoi.  1607.  and  in  Paiquili  Jisti,  ed.  1639.  In  the  lime  of 
Cfvubows.  a  negligent  archer  was  apt  to  discharge  his  piece  without  due 
preparation.  "  De  <□!  juge  breve  sentence.  Ft,  A  fooUsh  judge  passes 
quidt  sentence."— Ray. 

A  fool's  bolt  may  sometimes  hit  the  mark. 

A  fool's  heart  dances  on  bis  lips. 

A  fool's  speech  is  a  bubble  of  air. 

A  fool's  tongue  is  long  enough  to  cut  his  own  throat. 

A  fop  of  fashion  is  ibe  mercet's  friend,  the  tailor's  fool,  and  his 
own  foe. 

A  forced  kindness  deserves  no  thanlcs. 

A  forgetful  head  makes  a  weary  pair  of  heels. 

A  fortunate  boor  needs  but  be  horn. 

A  fortunate  man  may  be  anywhere. 

A  <oul  morn  may  turn  to  a  fair  day. 

A  fox  and  a  false  knave  have  all  one  luck— the  better  for  ban- 
ning. 

Thrtt  L^rdi  and  Thru  Ladiis  of  LmhiI^ii.  1590,  edit.  1831.  p.  277. 

I  A  fox  should  not  be  of  the  jury  at  a  goose's  trial. 
I  A  firiend's  dinner  is  soon  dight 
■  A  Friday  face. 

Clarke's  Dux  Grammalicus,  1633.  Engliih  sect,  part  a.  p.  7.     .^nofhet 
version  is  :  "A  Friday  look  and  a  Lenlen  facc^" 

A  Friday's  feast. 

A  fast.    Gascoigne's  Poems  (Roxb.  Lib.  eiHl.  i.  445--6).    Thus  Daven- 


■nVr]  /. 


4*nl. 


Doe  you  straine  courtesies  > 
:h  make  but  a  Fridayts  fimt , 
le  perfumes  my  iNcstrllS. 


Had  1  it  in  fingeiing. 


Nae  Tritk  I9  Clktal  UU  Divtl,  1639,  sign.  E  a. 
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A  friend,  as  far  as  coascience  allows. 

A  friend  In  a  corner. 

A  friend  in  court  is  worth  a  penny  in  pur^e.    C. 

rriend  in  cou 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in  deed. 

The  Spaniards  say.  Mu  vaJe  buen  amigo  que  paHente  prima.— R 

A  friend  in  the  market  is  better  than  money  in  [he  chest. 
A  friend  is  never  known  till  a  man  ha»e  need.     HE. 

Amtctu  c«niu  in  te  iacerta  eemilur.  —  Cic.  a  Eaxiii. 

Scilicet  u(  fulvum  spcctaiur  in  icnibus  aiirum 

Tempore  lie  duro  est  inspicii 

a.  man  a  in  odversily.— R,»v, 
A  friend  is  not  so  soon  gotten  as  lost. 
A  friend  that  yoj  buy  with  presents  will  he  bought  from  you. 
A  friend's  frown  is  better  than  a  fool's  smile. 
A  frosty  winler,  and  a  dusty  March, 

nnd  a  rain  about  April  : 
and  another  about  the  Lammas-time, 

when  the  com  begins  to  fill  : 
is  worth  a  plou<;h  of  gold, 

and  all  her  pins  theretiU.     n. 
A  full  belly  neither  ilghis  nor  flies  welK     K. 
A  full  cup  must  be  carried  steadily. 
A  full  purse  makes  the  mouth  run  over. 
A  full  purse  never  lacks  friends. 
A  gallant  man  needs  no  drums  to  rouse  him. 
A  gallant  man  rather  despises  death  than  hates  life. 
A  galled  horse  will  not  endure  the  comb. 

11  ligiiosanon  amail  petiine.  /lai,  Jamaii  li^nu  n'liiine  k 
And,  Chcvpa  roignem  no  cure  quon  I'tsuillc.     fr.—R\r, 
A  generous  confession  disarms  slander. 
A  gentle  henrt  is  tied  with  an  easy  thread.     H, 
A  gentle  housewife  mais  the  household.     B. 
A  Gentleman  of  Wales, 
wLlh  a  Knight  of  Cales, 

and  a  Lord  of  the  North  Countrie, 
a  Yeoman  of  Kent 
upon  a  rack's  Rent 

will  buy  them  out  nil  threr. 

iMa.  p.  367},    Rny'i  TCislon  •■ncs ftboi  IhU.  ud  itutolluwii — 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


"  A  Knight  of  Cales.  a  Gentleman  of  Wmlei,  atid  a  LaJtd  of  the 
Notlh  coimliee, 
A  Yeoman  or  Kent,  wilh  bis  yearly  rent,  will  buy  them  out  all 

C^le*  [Csdii]  kniehls  were  made  in  thai  voyage  by  Robert,  Earl  ot 
Eaen,  ta  Ibe  number  of  sixty ;  whereof  (ihough  many  of  eroal  birth) 
■ome  TTcre  of  lov  fortunes  :  and  Ibervfore  Queen  Eliubelh  was  ball 
cdended  with  the  Earl  fot  makiog  knighthood  so  cotnmon. 

Of  Ibe  numerousness  of  Welch  gentlemen  Dothing  need  be  said,  the 
Welch  generally  pretending  to  geniiliiy.  Nortberti  laitds  are  such  who, 
I-  c.i__j  i-ij  i__  j_  jji  chief  of  the  ting,  whereof  some  have  no  great 
LBi  a  i\.entiah  yeomao  (by  the  help  of  a  byperbole)  may 
Yeomen  eonlcacled  for  gemfa-mi/n,  tmm  gemein.  signi- 
fying common  in  old  Dutch  ;  so  that  a  yeoman  is  a  cammoaer,'  one  un- 
dignified wiib  any  title  of  gentility  ■  a  condition  of  people  almost  peru. 
liai  10  England ;  and  wbicb  is,  in  effect,  ibe  baus  of  all  the  naiion.— R. 


in  SeolLind.  holi 


A  gent1em:in  ought  to  travel  abroad  but  dwell  at  home. 

A  gentleman  should  have  more  in  hia  pocket  than  on  his  back. 

A  gentleman  without  an  eswte  is  a  pudding  without  suet, 

A  genticman's  greyhound  and  a  salt-boic,  seek  tbem  at  the 


A  gift  wii: 
A  given  b 


;  a  double  present. 


I  of  sight.      Yi^rii/i. 
n  Ihe  local  vernacular. 


A  gift  on  the  thumb  is  sut^  to  come  : 
a  gift  on  the  finger  is  sure  to  linger. 

Pafuljr  Attiguitie!  of  Polperro  aid  its  Xof/tfesrioai.  by  T.  Q. 
Couch  (Trojuaci.  of  the  Pcnranee  Nat.  Hist,  and  Aniiq.  Sec.,  1853-;!. 
A  gifl  here  signihes  one  of  ihose  while  ipecks  on  the  nails,  which  are 
tupeistillously  held  to  be  aminous  of  good  or  evil,  according  (0  circum- 

A  gluiioD  is  never  generous. 
A  Godmanchcsier  black  pig. 

I,/.,  adonkey.    Pepys'  Diary,  ed.  1858.  iii.  1J4.    Vide  if/ra. 

A  golden  dart  kills  where  it  pleases. 

A  golden  shield  is  of  great  defence. 

A  gold  ring  does  not  cure  a  feion. 

A  good  ajcher  is  not  known  by  his  arrows,  but  his  aim. 

A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purse.     H. 

Bon  marcb^  tire  rargenl  hors  de  It  benitsc.  Fr,  Mercadoiia  bacata, 
TODba  dai  bulsas.  Pi/rf.  Good  cheaii  ]s  dear,  lor  11  lempts  people  to  huy 
what  they  need  not.— Ray.  Ray  should  hare  added  the  classical  maiira 
Quod  DOS  opui  est,  asae  carum. 

\  good  baik  tear  makes  a  good  wheat  year.     New  Fornt. 
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A  good  candle-holder  proves  a  good  gamester. 

Aoolhcr  vei^on  is :  A  good  candle-snuner  may  cc 
player. 

A  good  cause  and  a  good  tongue,  yet  money  must  carry  it. 
A  good  cause  makes  a  stout  heart  and  a  strong  arm, 
A  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast. 
Walkcri  P^ram.  1673,  3s. 

A  good  conscience  is  the  best  divinity. 

A  good  conscience  needs  never  sneak. 

A  good  dog  deserves  a  good  bone. 

A  good  edge  is  good  for  nothing,  if  it  bas  nothing  to  cut. 

A  good  example  is  the  best  sermon. 

A  good  face  needs  no  band,  and  a  bad  one  deserves  none. 

Same  make  11  ihyme  of  (his  by  adding,  And  i.  prclly  wencli  no  Isi 

A  good  face  needs  no  paint. 

A  good  faculty  in  lying  is  a  fair  step  10  preferment. 

A  good  fame  is  better  than  a  good  face, 

A  good  fellow  lights  his  candle  at  both  ends. 

A  good  friend  is  my  nearest  relation. 

A  good  friend  never  offends. 

A  good  garden  may  have  some  weeds.     ^ 

A  good  honest  man  is  but  a  civil  word  for  a  fool.     R. 

A  good  hope  is  better  than  a  bad  possession. 

A  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad  colour. 

A  good  horse  sliould  be  seldom  spurred. 

A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  JilL 

Bonus  dui  boniun  rcddii  comitem.  Inferiors  imilale  Ihe  mannen  oT 
supcriora ;  lubjeds  of  Ihcit  princes,  servano  o(  ihcit  masters,  children  of 
their  parenls,  wives  of  Ihcir  husbands.     Pizccpu  liucuDl,  excmpla  In- 

A  good  lawyer,  an  evil  neighbour. 
A  good  life  makes  a  good  death. 
B.  b/M.  K.  1619,  No.  xj. 

A  good  man  can  no  more  harm  than  a  sheep.    C. 

A  good  man  will  requite  a  gift ;  an  dl  man  will  ask  more. 

A  good  marksman  may  miss, 

A  good  maxim  is  never  out  of  season. 

A  good  name  for-winnetb, 

HmilhtGeodt  Mi/ Ihaugkt  Mr  OoaglUtr,  la  Iloilill't  yn/.  Pgarj,^ 

A  good  name  keeps  iis  luuie  in  the  dark. 


i 


\  good  neigh  bat 

Qui  s  boD  voisin  a  bon  matin.    Fr.     Chi 

n^lHi  nail  ytlruir  Baorr  iyatia  fiiy'  6rtiap.—//t!iod,  "  ThemisloclM, 
having  a  farm  lo  lell,  caused  iho  crier  who  proelnimcd  il  (o  add,  thai  it 
had  a  good  neighbour :  rightly  judgjng  that  auch  au  advantage  would 

A  good  new  year,  and  a  merry  Handsel  year.    D. 
good  nul  year,  a,  good  cnrn  year.     D. 

WHsTord,  hi  his  Natuns  Setrttj  [1658].  p.  m.  infonns  tis  thai.  "  in 
autumn  {some  say),  .  .  ,  great  store  of  nuts  and  almonds  presage  a 
idcniilul  year  of  com,  especially  lilberds." 

good  occasion  for  courtship  is,  when  the  widow  returns  from 
the  funeral. 

in  the  story  related  in  ji  C.  Mtry 
al  myd  hirwixr  carat  to  tali. 

good  painter  can  dran  a  devil  as  well  as  an  anget,    CL. 

good  paymaster  may  build  Sl  Paul's. 

good  paymaster  never  wants  workmen. 

good  paymaster  starts  not  at  assurances.     H.    - 
A1  buen  pagador  no  1e  duelen  prendas.    S/nin. — R.    The  Spaniards 

also  say,  Del  mol  pagadorsi  qiiiera  en  paja,— /^ii^. 

good  pinch  and  a  rap  with  a,  stick  is  a  clown's  compliment. 
A  good  presence  is  a  letter  of  recommendation. 
A  good  present  need  not  knock  long  for  admittance. 
A  good  recorder  /  sets  all  in  order. 
A  good  reputation  is  a  fair  estate. 
A  good  salad  may  be  a  prologue  to  a  b.id  supper. 
A  good  saver  is  a  good  server.     Somerset. 
M  good  servant  should  have  good  wnges, 
U  good  shape  is  in  the  shears  mouth, 
lift  good  shift  may  serve  long,  but  it  cannot  serve  for  ever. 
'A  good  stomach  is  the  best  sauce. 
A  good  surgeon  must  have  [an  eagle's  eye],  a  lady's  hand,  and 

a  lioTi's  heart.     CL. 
A  good  take  heed 
WiH  surely  speed. 
'  good  tale  ill  told  in  the  telling  is  marred,    he. 

good  tale  is  none  the  worse  for  being  twice  told, 

good  tongue  is  a  good  weapon. 
_„  good  tree  is  a  good  shelter. 
A  good  wife  and  good  name 
hath  no  mate  in  goods  nor  fame. 
A  good  Wife  and  health 
are  a  man's  best  wealth. 
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A  good  wire  makeih  a  good  husband. 

A  good  wintet  brings  a  good  summer.     H£. 

A  good  woman  is  worth  (if  she  were  sold) 

the  fairest  crown  that's  made  of  pure  gald.    w, 

A  good  word  is  as  soon  said  as  a  bid  one. 

A  good  workman  is  known  by  his  chips. 

A  goose  cannot  grate  after  him.     CL. 

A  goose-quill  gentleman.     CL. 

A  gaose-quiU  is  more  dangerous  than  a  lion's  cl 

A  goss-hawk  beats  not  at  a  bunting. 
Aquila  Qon  cnpit  muscas. — Ray. 

A  gossip  speaks  ill  of  all,  and  all  of  her. 

A  grain  of  pruderce  is  worth  a  pound  of  craft. 

A  grand  eloquence,  little  conscience. 

A  great  ceremony  for  a  small  saint. 

A  great  city,  a  ^reat  solitude. 

A  great  dowry  is  a  bed  full  of  brambles. 

A  great  fortune,  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  is  a  grea 

A  great  fortune  is  a  great  slavery. 

A  great  head  and  a  little  wit. 

This  is  only  for  Ihe  clinch-sake  become  a  proverb;  for  ceriaioly  Ihe 
greater,  Ihe  more  brains  ;  and  ihe  more  brnins.  (he  more  uil.  if  nghtly 
conformed.    The  Spaniards  say,  Cabello  Ion;;  '  '  — 

hair  and  liule  brains. — Ray, 


lisfortune. 


f  gold  is  more  bunhensome  than  a  I 
a  hnd  neighbour. 

ivi^re  est  un  mauvais  voisin.     /'r.— Ray. 


A  great  load  of  gold  is  more  bunhensome  than  a  light  load  \ 
A  great  lord  is 

A  great  mark  is  soonest  hit: 

A  great  reputation  is  a  great  charge. 

A  great  ship  asks  deep  waters,     h. 

A  great  tree  hath  a  great  fall. 

A  great  wind  is  laid  with  a  little  rain. 

Ancrtn  RivtU,  p.  147.  ed.  Morton. 

A  green  winter  makes  a  fal  churchyard. 

This  proterb  waf  sufficiently  confulod  In  the  year  1667,  when  Ihe  wiM 
was  very  mllil :  slid  ret  no  morlftlily  in  eplilcmicil  discais  ensued  tl 
summer  01  lulumn  KilL^^l^g.     W'-  I.--  


Proverbial  Phrases. 


A  green  wound  15  soon  healed. 

A  Eroaning  horse  a.nd  a  groaning  wife  never  fail  their  master.  H 

^HcywOOd'I  Golden  Agr.  1611. 
A  growing  yomh  haih  a  wolf  in  his  belly. 
1./.,  He  is  B  greal  eater.   Moso  creciKnfe  iobo  en  tl  vientre.   Sfan,  —  \ 

A  guinea  it  would  sink, 

and  a  pound  Jt  would  float : 
yft  I'd  rather  have  a  E^uinea, 

than  your  one-pound  note. 

^Mr.  Hiklliwell  says,  "  Proverbial  muij  ]rears  ago,  iriien  the  ^inei  i 
sold  vas  nf  a  higher  value  ihan  its  nominal  rEpresentative  in  silver. 
Bui  surely  the  one-pound  note  was  at  no  time  Ihe  repreietilaltve  of  ti 
pilnea?    T)ie  pound  note  if  siUI  in  circulation  in  North  Brilain.  but 

A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser. 
A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you. 

Another  drop  of  Ihe  liquor  upon  which  you  got  drunk  last  nighL 
"  And  to  the  hostler  by  mornyng  by  d; 

I  praye  the  and  my  lelow  hauc 
A  beaie  of  the  dog  thai  boleis  last  nighL" — Hevwood. 
I  luspecl  thai  in  Heywood's  time,  this  expression  bad  two  senses,  a 
~"i0iu  and  ludicroui,  itial  ii.  it  was  firmly  believed  that  by  applying  a 
It  or  the  dog  that  had  bitten  one  to  the  sore  iti  a  particular  way.  It 
OUldheallt;  and  Ibenee  the  phrase  derived  its  other  meaning,  which  is 
le  only  one  remaining  in  mnch  force  at  Ihe  present  lime. 

Will.  Sumpurs. 
\  baiter  and  a  rope  for  him  that  will  be  pope 


',  ihou  knaue, 


s  belter  than  a  bushel  of  learning,     h. 


('handful  or  trade  is  a  handful  of  gold. 

landsaw  is  a  good  thing,  but  not  to  shave  with, 
[lianilsomc- bodied  man  in  ihe  face, 
fbtndsome  hostess  is  bad  for  the  purse. 
noneman  is  a  good  trade,  he  doth  his  work  by  daylight. 
ward  beginning  makelh  a  good  ending.     HI!. 
Taiil-fought  field,  where  no  man  escapeth  unkilled.    c. 

It  is.  I  wiSB, 

tbai  unknown  is. 
nnaXIS.  ijihCGDi.) 
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a.  painted  sepulchre. 

tiitoa's  SiraHgt  Foal-Pail.  1613,  liBn.  B  3. 
A  hasty  man  never  wants  woe.     C. 

OUa  que  mucho  hietie,  sabor  (neide.     Sfan. — RAY. 

A  hat  is  not  made  for  one  shower,    h. 

The  shape  of  a  good  greyhound. 
A  head  like  a  snate,  a  neck  like  a  drake, 
a  back  like  a  beam,  a  belly  like  a  bream, 
a  foot  like  a  cat,  a  tail  like  a  raL 
A  headstrong  man  and  a  fool  may  wear  the  same  cap. 
A  heaven  upon  earth. 

Breton's  Ceari  and  CouHtry,  iGiS  (repr.  Roxb.  Lib.  191). 
A  high  building,  a  low  foundation.     CL. 
A  hog  in  armour  is  still  but  a  hog. 
A  hog  that's  bemired,  endeavours  to  betnire  Others. 
A  hog  upon  trust,  grunts  till  he's  pnid  for. 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall.     C 

Boca  dc  mel  coia^n  de  fel.  J'ort,     Palabras  de  sanio  y  utim 
Span.— Rav. 

A  honnj  lonpie,  a  hart  of  gall, 
Is  fancies  spring,  but  sorrowes  fall. 
TAe  Mynfhs  Sifly  to  Iht  Sherphford.     [Enfilund's 
1600,  rcpr,  1867,  p.  ais-j 

A  hood  for  (his  fool,  to  keep  him  from  the  r^n. 

Tht  XXI'.  Orderi  ^  Faolei  {circA  1570),  apud  AHiiml  Bat 
Brwdiidti,  Pbilob.  Soc  18G7,  p.  118. 

A  book's  well  lost  to  catch  a  salmon. 

II  faul  pcrdre  un  veion  pour  pecber  un  saumoD.     Ft. — Rav. 
A  hop  on  my  thumb,     HE. 
A  horn  heard  soon,  though  hardly  seen. 
A  horse  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for  his  trappings. 
A  horse  kiss. 

A  horse  made,  a  man  10  make.     H. 
A  horse  stumbles,  that  hath  four  legs,     tL 
A  horse  that  will  not  carry  a  saddle  must  have  no  oa 
A  horse  that  will  travel  well, 
a  hawk  th.it  will  fly  well, 
a  servant  that  will  wait  well, 
and  a.  knife  ilul  will  cut  well. 

Wrttl«ti  in  a  cocnl  (m  DMrttr  Mpxlt  tmfut  >m  itw  t^ 
Tit  UnU  J/triol,  c&t.  ii/iu    9«t 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


A  hot  May 

makes  a  fat  church  hay.    Convw.  Sfc. 

Iq  1569-70  WHS  Ucensed  to  Thomas  Colwell  a  ballsjl  enlilled  : 


Ftnief,  1600. 

A  boundless  man  comes  to 

A  house  built  by  a  ir 
grandfather. 

A  house  built  by  the  wayside  is  either  too  high  or  too  low. 

A  house  filled  with  guests  is  eaten  up  and  ill  spoken  of, 

A  house  ready  made,  but  a  wife  to  make. 

A  house  well  furnished  makes  a  good  housen'iCt;. 

A  huge  loss. 

Ironically.— Walker's  ^jffl-n.  167a.  37, 

A  humble-bee  [or  beetle]  in  dung  thinks  himself  a  king. 

A  hundred  tailors,  a  hundred  weavers,  and  a  hundred  millers, 
I  make  three  hundred  thieves. 

LA  hungry  horse  makeih  a  clean  manger. 

I  A  la  h.inibrc  no  tiny  pan  inalo.     Sfaa. — Rxt. 

'  A  hungry  kite  sees  a  dead  horse  afar  off. 
A  hungry  man  is  an  angry  man. 
A  hungry  man  smells  meat  afar  off, 
A  Huntingdon  slut^eon  [a  donkey]. 


"Thu  day  Taand  May 

-      .1  White* 


1667]  c 


riall  11 


a  (bher  boal  n   ' 


d  newly  catched  in  (lie  River ;  which  1  saw,  but  it  was  liul  a  Utile  one  ; 
bul  big  enough  to  prevent  my  mistake  of  thai  for  a  coll,  if  ever  I  becomE 
mayor  of  Huntingidon." — Prfyi,  ed.  1858.  iii.  134.     Upon  which  the 

~'' — ' ■"" "Daring  a  very  high  flood  in  the  meadows  between 

lanchesler,  something  was  seen  floating,  whicli  Ihe 
thought  was  a  black  pig,  and  the  Hnntingdun  folk, 
I .-  vfhen  rescued  rioin  the  wateis,  It  proved  (o  be 
mistake  led  to  the  one  pariy  b«jng  siyled  '  God- 


I   Godnanehesier  pMipte 


I  iMaichetleT  &bA  Pigs,'  and  (he  other,  '  Huntingdon  Sim 
I   Do<  aJfogelher  forgotten  at  Ibis  day.     Pepy 


I  tbe  wh  o(  the  mayor  of  h 


j  years  befoteh  there  is  a  ] 
'   1,  which  seeirj  (1 


wllb  that  of  Ihe  mayor  of  (JiuDtMxougb. 


fcjuk  of  Dover. 

11  A  Bjto.  for  which  Dover  is  siil!  cclebraied.  Thrre  wns  an  old  jesi-liot 
■villi  ihik  |na  donhl  Ihni  popular)  liile,  printed  in  1604  and  1615.  Cha 
»«-».  In  the  Canlwbury  Talcs  (Cokes  Proioge,  cd.  Bell.  i.  035),  makes  tl 
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cant  by  Jatk  o/Daotr  ft  sole  m 


Andm 


Whelber  intbit  passage  Ctuucei 

waimed  up  (nckauSt),  it  is  ralher  qudcuii  lo  laj. 

"This  te [Fuller]  makca  parallel  lo  Cramit  bis coila .  ..       ,__ 

lo  such  as  grale  (he  ears  of  Iheir  audilois  iin[li  unErateriil  iRulolt^e^  t) 
what  is  wonhless  in  itsell';  tolerable  bs  oazx  ultcred  in  ihe  doiiod  oI   I 
Dovelly,  but  abominable  if  repeated."— K. 

A  jade  eats  as  much  as  a  good  horse.    F 

A  January  haddock, 

a  February  bannock, 

and  a  March  pint  of  ale.    D. 

A  jealous  man's  horns  hang  In  his  eyes. 

A  Jerusalem  pony  [a  donkey} 

Tills  Is  B  generally  undeTsIood  tenn,  and  is  not  a  mere  Northampton- 
shire provincialism,  as  Miss  Baiter  [Glois.  In  voce)  nppeaB  to  have 
IhoughU  Tliai  wnlec  may  be  coireci  In  ascribing  ihe  plirasc  lo  tlM 
ettUBiice  of  Oui  Saviour  into  Ibe  Holy  City  on  an  ass. 

A  jest  driven  too  far  brings  home  bale. 
A  joke  never  gains  an  enemy,  but  often  loses  a  friend. 
A  journey  were  better  too  long  than  dangerous. 
A  Judas  kiss. 

Bale's  Kyngt  Ji>Kait  (eired  1540),  ed.  1838,  p.  83. 
A  kindly  aver  will  never  make  a  good  horse. 
A  king  Harry's  /ace. 

Perhaps  a  hard.  melalUc  face,  like  Ihal  o 

A  king  promises,  but  observes  only  what  be  pleases 

A  king's  favour  is  no  inheritance. 

A  kiss  of  the  mouth  often  touches  not  the  heart. 

A  knave  discovered  is  a  great  fool. 

A  knave  (or  a  rogue)  in  grain. 

Tlial  li.  of  a  scarlet  dye    The  alkrrmes  berry,  wherewiih  the?  dye   1 

icarlei,  ii  called  in  Greek  k»t'  irtuyoiuicutr,  liniMJ    ' 

Ulin.  and  ,a  English  grain.-R. 

A  knavish  confession  should  have  a  cane  for  absolutjoiu.  J 
A  knotty  piece  of  timber  must  have  smouib  wedges. 
A  lady's  reason. 

■' ti  ii  so,  because  it  is  so." 
A  lame  traveller  should  get  out  betimes. 
A  lass  that  has  many  wooers  oft  iatci  the  worst, 
A  late  spring 
IS  u  great  liU-ssiin;.     V, 
A  buy  ox  IS  little  better  for  the  (oad. 
A  lujr  *Aecp  thinks  tu  wool  heivy. 


the  Hany  gnats. 


I 


A  leaden  sword  in  an  ivory  scabbAid.    lucian. 
A  lean  fee  is  (it  for  a  laxy  clerk. 
Cannlrymani  .Veto  CamiHiMsti,  1647.' 

A  leap  year 

is  never  a  good  sheep  year.     D. 
A  lecher's  love  is  (like  sir  reverence)  hot. 
Taylors  IVA—rt,  i65i, 

A  leg  of  a  lark  is  belter  than  the  body  of  a  kite.     he. 
A  Leicestershire  plover, 
A  lewd  bachelor  makes  a  jealous  husband. 
A  liar  should  have  a  good  memory. 
A  lie  begets  a  lie,  till  they  come  lo  generations. 
A  lie  has  no  legs,  but  a  scandal  has  winRs.l 
A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  things. 
A  light  Christmas,  a  heavy  sheaf. 
A  light  hand  makes  a  heavy  wound. 
ManniDgham's  Diary,  i6m,  p.  $3, 

A  light-heeled  mother  makes  a  heavy-heeled  daughter. 

A  light  purse  makes  a  heavy  heart. 

A  tight- skirts. 

A  lightening  before  death.    CL. 

For  this  well-undeisiood  physical  phenomenon,  Clarke  (Parirm.  1639, 
p.  iSj)  considers  thai  ibc  LJiin  equivalent — the  Erasmian  counierpart — 
should  be  "petitunim  Enudiuni  1"  Nearly  all  (he  parallels  of  CLuke, 
Walker.  Ray.  &c,  ase  o(  ihe  same  stamp.  Ray  observes ;  "  This  it 
genenlly  observed  ol  liek  persons,  Ihnt  a  lillle  before  ihfy  die  Ihelr 
powen  leaie  [hem.  and  Iheir  undersianding  and  memory  relum  lo  them. 
u  &  candle  just  before  it  i;oes  out  gives  a|;real  bla,te.'' 

"  HiHIdi.  I  lliougbt  it  was  a  UgbteDing  before  death, 
Too  sudden  10  be  certain. " 

Uialh  pfHabett  Earlo/ HuHlingloit,  1601  (Dodsley's 


A  Lincolnshire  pudding. 

This  seems  la  be  cited  oi 
SAfWt  Tvesday  Bani/ttt,  16, 

A  lion  may  be  beholden  U 


suppL) 


nclhing  well  known  and  popular 


A  lion's  skin  i 
A  liquorish  to 
\  liquorish  tongue, , 


lecherous  tail. 


I    A  lisping  tass  is  good  to  kis: 
i  A  little  and  good  fills  the  trencher.    H. 
'  "ttie  band  can  give  but  little  meal. 
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A  liltlc  bird  wants  but  a  little  nest. 

A  Utile  body  often  harbours  a  great  soul. 

A  link  debt  makes  a  debtor,  but  a  great  one  an  enemy. 

A  little  fire  bums  up  a  great  deal  of  corn, 

A  little  house  well  filled, 

a  little  land  well  tilled, 

and  a  little  wife  well  willed 

are  great  riches. 

Wnlten  In  a  coeval  Iiand  in  a  copy  of  edit.  1561  of  Tkr  Grili  1 
St.     See  A'uffi  and  Queritj  for  January  a,  1669. 

A  Utile  in  the  morning,  nothing  at  noon, 
and  a  light  supper  doih  make  to  live  long. 
A  little  kitchen  makes  a  large  house,     h. 

MS.  or  the  aineenih  century  in  /!/l.  .Int.,  i.  aoS.    A  porijoa  of  (lie 
coDlami  or  this  MS.  has  tieen  inmscnbetl  from  Hey  wood's  flravirii,  1563. 

A  little  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 
A  little  let  lets  an  ill  workman.  H. 
A  little  more  breaks  a  hoise's  back. 

Some  say,  ihe  tatl  fnilhet  breaks  Ihc  cnmcl'i  luick.    El  Bflio  tu{i«  li 
la.rga,  no  la  sobrc  cargo.    Span,     A  col>I^  romprc  d  saco.     f\rt,         ' 


A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind. 


A  little  of  everything  is  nothing  in  the  m.iin. 
A  little  pot 
soon  hot.    C. 

Little  person:  arc  ciimmonly  chaleric.— Rav. 
A  little  ship  needs  but  a  little  sail.  . 

A  little  stream  drives  a  light  mill.    CL. 

CoHHlryin.  A".  Commnnv.  1&47. 

A  little  stream  may  quench  thirst  as  well  as  a  great  river- 

A  little  string  will  tic  a  little  bird. 

A  little  time  may  be  enough  to  hatch  great  mischief. 

A  little  wind  kindles,  much  puts  out  the  Are.    II.  

A  little  wit  will  serve  a  fortunate  man. 

A  liiilc  with  quiet 

is  the  only  diet.     u. 

A  iLitlf  »u<,d  ivill  liiMt  a  little  oven. 

A  ]:'.  :  ih.-in  a  dead  lion. 

,\  "jihing  home. 


■il.I  ;  foi  » 


Meaning  Iheraby  King  Henry  II.,  Ihen  quielljr  poMessed  of  London, 
whilit  tome  olbn  places  did  resist  hiai ;  though  afietwards  he  so 
s  Hugh,  (hat  he  was  fain  urith  large  smns  of  money,  and 
9  for  his  loyaLiy.  lo  redeem  this  his  casile  from  being  ra»ed  to  (be 
_. . .  d.  I  meet  wilL  a  double  sense  of  Ihts  woid  CockDEy :  i.  One 
eaax'J  and  cotquet'd.  made  a  wanton  or  nesUe-oick,  delicately  bred  and 
brought  up,  so  ns,  when  grown  up,  lo  be  able  lo  endure  no  hardship,  s. 
One  Ultetfy  ignorant  of  ca\maj  affairs,  of  husbandry,  and  housewifery. 
as  there  praclis«L  The  original  thereof,  and  the  tale  of  the  citiiens  son, 
who  kiww  not  the  language  of  a  eock.  but  called  ii  neighing,  is  commonly 
known.— R. 

Adillerentaccounr  occurs  in  the  comedy  of  Z«j* a&jiif/oB,  1600,  where 
Glouoesler  is  made  to  say  : 

"  O,  ibal  I  were  wiihin  my  fort  of  Bnogay, 
Whooc  walls  ure  wash'd  wiih  the  clear  streams  of  Waveuey, 
Then  would  not  Gloucester  pass  a  halfpenny 
Fiwall  these  re'   ' 

A  London  jury  ;  hang  half,  a 

Some  affirm  this  of  an  Essei,  others  of  a  MIddleaei  jury :  and  m» 

charily  believes  il  equally  true,  that  is.  equally  untrue,  of  all  three.     It 

would  tain  suggest  lo  credulous  people  as  if  Ix)ndaneis.  frequently  im- 

.  panelled  on  juries,  and  loaded  witl}  muliiplicily  of  tnaKers,  aim  more  at 

,    dispotch  than  justice,  and  to  make  quick  riddance  {through  no  hasle  Id 

I  b«n|[  true  men),  acquit  half  and  condemn  half.     Thus  they  divide  Ibeoi- 

I  wlvea  in  o^uiliMo  between  justice  and  mercy,  thoogh  it  were  meet  the 

L  tatter  Ihould  hate  the  more  advantage.  &c.     TheCiIseness  of  this  suggts- 

I  tion  win  appear  to  such  who,  by  perusing  liisloty.  do  discover  the  London 

J  Juroil  most  conscientious  in  proceeding  "secundum  allegata  el  probata  ;" 

I  Mlvnj's  inclining  to  the  merciful  side  in  saving  bfe,  when  they  can  find  any 

cwue  or  colour  for  the  same. — R. 

A*  Ibe  present  work  seems  lo  be  one  tn  which  desultory  illustration  is 

■^Uilble,  I  quote  the  fallowing;  from  Luttrcll's  Diary,  i.  389:  "The 

•nt  [Nov.  1683]  Algernon  Sidaey  esq.  came  upon  his  Iiyall  at  the  kings 

beocti  bar  upon  an  indictment  of  high  treason  in  conspireing  the  death  of 

,    the  king.  endcHvoQfing  to  levy  war,  and  cause  an  inmrrection  in  these 

■'■ — ' the  jury  were  a  jury  of  Middlesex,  who  being  called,  he  look 

o  severall ;  «oroe  that  they  were  the  kings  servanlj  :  others, 
. .  jt'lhey  were  concerned  in  personating  the  lord  Russells  ghost :  and 
I  the  gruBtcr  pan.  for  that  they  were  no  fieeholderr  io  the  county  of 
iMlddleKi,  Ac" 

I  London  puiJding. 

tn  the  well-known  account  of  the  manner  of  living  of  Henry  Haslingf, 
n  of  George,  Earl  o(  Hunimgdon,  on  the  bordcis  of  the  New 
b  raid  Ihat  he  was  never  wiihoul  *'a  London  pudding."     In 

. .  rs  Tvesday  Banqvel  senl  to  the  Bishops  in  Ihe  Tower,"  4I0, 

S41,  Ihe  tift  to  the  Biihcp  of  Cintetbuiy  i*  "a  London  pancake." 
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A  long  h^rvesc  of  a  little  corn.    C. 

A  long  lane,  and  a  fair  wind,  and  ^ways  ihy  heels  here  awajv 

A  long  life  hath  long  miseries. 

A  long  ox  and  a  short  horse. 

A  long  tongue  is  a  sign  of  a  short  hand.     H. 

A  lord's  heart  and  a  beggar's  purse  agree  not. 

A  lord  without  riches  is  a  soldier  without  arms. 

A  louse  is  better  than  no  meat. 


Mui. 


«  DilM 


,[656. 


A  lover's  soul  lives  in  the  body  of  his  mistress. 

A  low  hedge  is  easily  leaped  over.    c. 

A  loyal  heart  may  be  landed  under  Tr.iilor's  Bridge. 

This  is  a  bridge  under  wbieh  is  an  enlranee  inio  the  Tower,  over 
against  t'iiik-Eale.  ftumerly  fatal  10  [hose  who  landed  there  ;  Iheic  being 
a  muderiiig  thai  such  never  came  forth  alive,  as  dying,  10  say  no  wwsc 
iherein,  wiiboul  any  legal  inal.  The  pioverb  imporlelh,  (hat  passive 
inaocence,  oveipoivered  with  adversaries,  may  be  accused  without  cause. 
and  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  olhen.— R. 

A  Ludgate  bird.    CU 

A  mackerel  sky 

never  holds  three  days  dry. 

Compara  Tht  matkertVs  cry.  *c.  It  is  siiH  an  article  of  belief,  even 
amaof  educated  peaple,  thai  what  is  called  a  maettrei iky  progtioslicaies 
wet.  In  Scotland  ihey  hold  the  same  thing  of  the  clinidi,  when  they 
present  three  distinct  shades.  In  Carr's  Dia/tcl  of  Cravt«.  tBi8,  i  lat, 
11  is  said  that  Hih  ScraUim  are  "  small  and  circular  white  clouds  deoot- 
injinun  or  wind.  A  friend  informs  me,"  says  the  writer,  "  ibal  it  is  ustud 
In  Devonshire  for  Ihe  people  to  say  'sec  mackarel  bucks  txA  bone-laiti,' 


A  mackerel  sky  and  mares'  tails 

make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails. 

A  mad  be.ist  must  have  a  sober  driver. 

A  mad  bull  is  not  to  be  tied  up  with  a  packthread. 

A  madman  and  a  fool  are  no  witnesses. 

A  mad  parish  must  have  a  mad  priest. 

A  maid  and  a  virgin  arc  not  all  one.    ci- 

A  maid  oft  seen,  a  gown  oft  worn, 

are  disesteemcd  and  held  in  scum. 

A  maid  that  laughs  is  half  taken. 

A  maid  that  taketh  yieldeth. 

A  maiden's  nay. 

"  To  say  nay,  and  lake  it."' 


Proverbial  Phrases, 
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A  man  apt  10  promise  is  apt  to  forget. 

A  man,  as  b«  manages  hmueir,  may  die  old  al  ihiny,  or  young 

at  eighty. 
A  man  assaulted  is  half  taken. 

BteU  efMaty  Siddlti.  1639,  No.  aa. 

A  man  at  five  may  be  a  fool  at  fifteen. 

A  man  at  sixteen  will  prove  a  child  at  sixty. 

A  man  cjn  do  no  more  than  he  can. 

A  man  cannot  spin  and  reel  at  the  same  time. 

A  man  far  irom  bis  good  is  nigb  bis  harm.    HE. 

Qui  Dl  loin  iJn  plal  CJl  pres  de  kid  dommage.    fr. — Ray. 

A  man  gets  no  (banks  for  what  be  loseth  at  play. 
A  man  bad  belter  have  a  dule  than  a  dawldn. 

i./.,  A  shrew  thai]  a  slul. 
A  man  had  better  ne'er  been  bom, 
as  have  bis  nails  on  a  Sunday  sbom.    D. 
A  man  has  choice  to  begin  love,  but  not  to  end  it. 
A  man  bas  no  more  goods  than  be  gets  good  by- 
A  man  bas  orten  more  trouble  to  digest  meat  than  to  gel  it 
A  man  hath  many  enemies  when  his  back  is  to  the  walL     CL. 
A  man  in  a  passion  rides  a  horse  that  runs  aHay  with  him, 
A  man  is  a  Joul  or  a  physician  at  Afiy. 

LeIIcf  from  Joiiali  W«lg*ood  10  T.  Rcnilfy,  Feb.  ai,  i;6a.    Bui  Rsy 
says  ;  "A  maii  is  eiiher  a  fool  or  apliynuaa  tlxa  Ikirty  yean  of  »ge." 


A  man  is  a  lion  in  his  own  cause. 

A  man  is  a  man,  though  he  have  but  a  hose  on  his  head.    ci_ 

A  man  is  a  man,  though  he  have  never  a  cap  lo  his  crown. 

A  man  is  little  the  better  for  liking  bmiMilf,  if   nobody  else 

like  him. 
A  man  is  not  good  or  bad  for  one  action, 
A  man  is  not  so  soon  healed  as  hurt.    c. 
A  man  is  weal  or  woe, 
as  he  thinks  himself  so. 

A  man  knows  his  companion  in  a  long  journey  and  a  little  inn. 
A  man,  hke  a  waich,  is  to  be  valued  for  his  goings.- 
A  man  may  be  an  aitisi,  though  he  have  not  his  tools  about 

bim. 
A  man  may  bear  till  his  back  break.    CL. 

If  people  Rod  him  paiient,  ihey'U  be  luie  10  toad  him. — Ray. 

A  man  may  be  good  in  the  camp,  yet  bad  in  the  church. 
A  man  may  be  strong,  and  yet  not  mow  well 
A  man  may  be  young  in  years,  yet  old  in  bouts. 
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A  man  may  bring  his  horse  to  the  water,  but  he  will  choose 
whether  he  will  drink. 

A  man  maie  well  bring  a  hone  la  the  water,  but  he  can  not  make  him 
drinke  without  he  will. — HEVWOOp,  1563.  Phileafihiri  BaHfvcl  (Cer- 
Ufoe  concejls  and  leasts),  1614.  Itb.  Ishoold  think,  fahelytuciibedlheie 
to  Q.  Eliiabelh.  "On  tie  fail  boire  k  I'asne  quand  U  ne  veul.  Fr.  And, 
On  a  beau  mener  le  bnuf  a  Teau  s'il  n'a  soif.  Fr.  In  vain  do  you  load 
the  01  lo  the  water  il  he  be  ni  ■   '      '    '■    "   " 


n  may  buy  gold  t 
i;iy  C 


o  dear.    he. 

lugh  to  an  ill  bargain.     CL. 


ti  may  come  to  ma.rkct  though  he  don't  buy  oysters. 

A  man  may  have  a  just  esteem  of  himself  without  being  proud. 
A  man  may  hold  his  tongue  in  an  ill  time. 

Amyclas  (jlenlium  prrdidil.    It  ii  a  known  story,  that  the  Amyclean* 

having  been  often  (rigbtened  and  lUsquleled  with  vain  ce potts  of  the  enemy's 
coming,  made  a  law  thai  no  mnn  should  t>rtng  or  (ell  any  such  newi. 
WbereupDa  i(  happened,  thai,  when  Ibe  enemiH  did  come  iitdced.  they 
were  surprised  and  taken.  There  is  a  time  to  speak  aswell  as  to  Ix  silent. 
—Bay.     See  Aftry  Talii  and  Quicie  Amvimi.  ti.  Benhelel,  No,  33, 

A  man  may  know  by  the  market-folks  how  the  market  rules.    CL. 
A  man  may  live  upon  httle,  but  he  cannot  live  upon  nothing. 
A  man   may  love  his  house  well,  though   be  ride  not  on  tlie 
ridge.    ME. 

A  man  may  love  his  children  and  relations  well,  and  yet  not 
them,  or  be  foolishly  fond  and  induleenl  to  them. — Kay. 

A  man  may  lose  his  goods  for  want  of  demanding  them. 

Optima  nomina  non  appelkmdo  fiuni  mala. — RAV.   lliis  Lsa^ vdit-U 


and  also  thrive, 
and  all  in  a  year. 

Taanelry  \tyiUriti.  p.  86. 

A  man  m.iy  provoke  his  own  dog  to  bite  liiin. 

Nea  Hdf  le  Diic.  1731.  p.  134. 
A  man  m.iy  say  even  his  Pater-nostcr  out  of  time. 
A  man  must  ^o  old  to  the  court,  and  young  to  a  cloister,  I 

would  go  thence  to  heaven. 
A  man  must  plough  with  such  oxen  as  he  hath. 
A  man  musl  sell  his  ware  at  the  rales  of  the  market. 
A  man  need  not  look  in  your  moutlt  to  sec  how  old  you  ft 

Faciei  tua  computai  annoi.— R. 

A  man  never  surfeits  of  too  much  hooesly. 
A  man  of  courage  never  wants  weapons. 
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A  married  man  turns  his  stalT  iiUO  ft  slake.     H. 

A  tnnich,  quoth  John,  when  he  Icisscd  his  dame, 

A  match,  quoth  Hatch, 

when  he  got  his  wife  by  the  breech, 

A  May  flood 

never  did  good.     CL. 

A  mere  scholar  is  a  mere  ass.    CL. 

A  merchant  that  gains  not,  loseih.    H. 

A  merchant's  happiness  hangs  upon  chance,  winds,  and  wa' 

A  metry  companion  is  music  in  a  journey. 

A  merry  companion  on  the  road  is  as  good  as  a  nag. 

Compagno  allegro  per  cammino,  le  sem:  per  roncino.    llaS. — RA 
A  Michaelmas  rot 
comes  ne'er  in  the  pol. 
A  miss  is  i.%  good  as  a  mile. 
A  misty  morning  may  have  a  fine  day. 
A  Mitcham  whisper. 

A  loud  i.'aa'rA.—Surriy. 

A  mole  wants  no  Ian  thorn. 

A  moneyless  man  goes  fast  through  the  market. 

A  moonshine  banquet. 

K  Banneeide  feast.     S«  Caseoig^e's  Poem!,  ediL  Hmlill,  i.  481. 

A  morning  sun,  a  wine-bred  child,  aod  a  Latin-bred  wom^Rf  \ 

seldom  end  well.     H. 
A  morsel  eaten  gains  no  friend. 

BocndocomLdonoKanaamigo.    SpaK.  —  V.. 
A  mote  may  choke  a  man.    CL. 
A  mountain  and  a  river  are  good  neighbours,     H. 
A  mouse  in  lime  may  bite  In  two  a  cable.     H. 
A  muffled  cat  is  no  good  mouser. 

A  gloved  cBl  can  catch  no  mice.— fl.  afM.  X.,  1619. 

GalLa  guantala  non  pifi'ia  nmi  sorice.     /M.     A  glOTisl  Cttl,  &CI     TI*  - 

Portuguese  say,  Galomeadoinunca  bom  moradot!  A  mewing  e«I,*e.—    j 

Ray. 


Title  of  a  tract  printed  in  1600.    See  HanOa^  ef  S.  E.  Lit.,  ■ 

A  noble  hpiise-kcqwr  needs  no  doors. 

A  noble  plant  suits  not  a  stubborn  ground,     h. 

A  nod  for  a  wise  man,  and  a  rod  for  a  fool. 

EquiMlent  (O  i/trtum  lafiaiti.  or,  as  WC  imially  say,  virhtm  to/. 


E  JV  nod  from  a  lord  is  a  breakfast  for  a  fool. 
I  A  nod  of  30  honest  msn  is  enough. 
A  Norfolk  dumpling. 

A  Shnti  Tvesiay  Banjtft,  \fn,%. 

A  northern  air  /  brings  weather  fair.    D. 
A  northern  bar  /  brings  drought  from  far. 
A  jar  u  a  niil  or  fog. 


A  toot,  flnyihing  rendily  tumahlr  lo  a  parpose.  Sir  John  Bramslon, 
in  his  Aulaht^rafhy.  p.   103,  speaks  of  Ibe  judges  "  roakeinge  a  cose  of 

»waK  of  Ibe  law,"  during  Ihe  Civil  Wai. 
A  Pancridge  [Pan eras]  parson. 
Who  manied  couples  and  asked  no  questions.     Field's  A  Womaiis  a 
WialluniKk,  i6i9,  lepr.  p.  31.     /Vwni^  was  a  form  com  Dion  I  y  used 
wilhin  living  memory.     In  TotenhaiH  Cnurl.  by  T.  Nabbes,  163S,  sign. 
K  4,  there  ii  a  tcference  lo  this  \ 

Kttfrr.  Why  then  lo  Pancrai :  ench  wilh  his  lov'd  conson  ; 
And  make  it  Holiday  at  'I'otenham  Court. 

A  pear  year,  a  dear  year, 

A  pebble  and  a  diamond  are  alike  to  a  blind  man. 

A  peck  of  March  dust,  and  a  shower  in  May 

malces  ihe  com  green,  and  the  fields  gay. 

A  pcnoy  boy. 

A  hireling,  a  fellow  ready  to  run  cTTsnds  for  any  one,  *'  To  tume  the 
C«l  in  the  panne,  and  to  li  a  birelyng,  or  j  penny  toy  (or  any  particuler 
pelMn.  IP  have  clienla  in  maltcts  of  Pailiamenl,  is  token  of  loo  much 
»i1ilie."— .4(r.  ef  til  Quarrrl  tetwaB  Hall  and  MalleHt  in  1375-6,  repr, 

'    of  «d.  1580.  in  Mite.  AhI.  Angl.,  iSiG,  p.  94. 

A  penny  for  your  thought.    Ue. 

This  is  also  part  of  the  title  of  a  poem  licensed  on  the  4lh  Februaiy. 
tbjl-a.     SeeArber's  Trantcripl,  iv.  337. 

A  penny  more  buys  the  whistle. 
A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got. 

Sfalalur.  No.  a, 
A  pennyweight  of  love  is  worth  a  pound  of  law. 
A  penny  well  spent  is  sometimes  better  than  a  penny  ill  spared. 

Walker's  Param.,  1673,  p.  32. 
A  pennyworth  of  e.ise  is  worth  a  penny. 

A  p«  se.      CHAUCER. 

Thi*  phrue  is  egulvaienl  to  faragnn.  and  signifies  a  person  whose  i^uaU- 
ficBlions  Bn  complete.  It  is.  of  course,  of  oecurrencc  in  our  old  wrrlen. 
In  A  BkU  ef  OadHt  Pialma  and  Sfiriluall  Sangii.  1578.  it  is  spell,  oddly 
enougb,  A  ftr  C.  as  il  the  aollicn  (or  priater)  bad  not  been  qmte  clear  as 
:o  the  puipoit  of  the  expression. 
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A  petitioner  at  court  that  sparer  his  putse  an^les>ithout  a  bait. 
A  pick-a-pack.    FLORIO. 

Corrupted  inla  fitk-a-hati.  In  the  old  ballad  of  the  rmi-itry  ChnrtAruai 
{eind  1610)  we  find  fick-fack  in  the  same  sense  (CalliiT's  Riat.  lialL 
B94).  Id  the  Dialtel  of  LaJi,  1863,  p.  337.  appears  a  closer  approuma- 
lion  10  Ibe  old  form,  vii.,  A-Piekpatk. 

This  Man  of  Men  ii  Mettle  to  the  Back, 
Knows  bow  lo  carry  Gold  a-PUk-a-Pack. 

Vadl  MtcumfoT  Malt-worma,  17 

A  picVthank,  a  picklock,  both  are  alike  evil : 

the  ditference  is,  this  trots,  that  ambles  to  the  devil. 

See  Peck's  Drsider.  Curiosa,  ed.  1775.  p,  398. 
A  piece  of  a  kid  is  worth  two  of  a  cat,     HE. 
A  pig  of  my  own  sow.     HE. 
A  pig  of  the  worse  pannier,    he, 
A  pigeon's  pair, 

Wbere  people  bave  two  children,  one  of  either  sex. 
A  pin  a  day  Is  a  groal  a  year, 
A  pissing  while, 

See  Gamnur  Gurbm'i  Nadlt.  aet  4,  K.  i,and  (b«  Edilor'l  ni 
n  saying  used  by  Sbake^>car,  Jonson,  &c  Ilstands  for  a  very  ihoct  tl 
as  net  even  a  p—g  whiU. 

A  place  at  court  is  a  continual  bribe. 

A  plaster  is  but  small  amends  (or  a  broken  head. 

A  Plymouth  cloak. 

Thai  Is,  a  cane  or  tlaff :  whereof  this  ii  the  occasion  :  Mnny  a  manofl 
good  extiaclion,  coining  home  from  (bi  voyages,  may  cbancv  lo  land  bere, 
and,  being  oul  of  soru,  is  unable,  for  Ibe  prexDl  time  and  place,  lo  recmit 
himself  wilb  clothes.  Heie  (if  not  friendly  prorided)  they  make  Ibe  neitt 
wood  their  drapei'sshop,  where  a  staff  cut  out  serves  them  for  a  oovertug. 
For  we  u»,  when  we  walk  in  eutr/o,  lo  cany  a  sloS  in  Our  hands,  but  none 
when  In  a  cloak.  When  this  proverb  was  Introduced,  great  coals  W«n  J 
not  worn.—  Rat,  ■ 

A  point  next  the  wrist, 

A  poor  beauty  finds  more  lovers  than  husbands.    B. 

A  poor  dog  that  is  not  worth  the  whistling.    C. 

Corrufrndmn  0/  Jant  Lady  CtrrnumlUj— Sir  T.  Mtautit  10 


Lady  Baton  (April,  i6a6J. 

A  poor  dry  thing,  let  it  go  ! 

■■  Sour  grapci." 

A  poor  m.in  wants  some  ihi 
A  poor  man's  cow  dies,  a  rich  man's  child. 
A  poor  man's  debt  makes  a  great  naisfc 
A  poor  spirit  is  poorer  than  a  poor  puisC 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


AT 


A  poor  wedding  is  a  prologue  to  misery. 
A  Pope's  Bull, 
a  dead  man's  skull, 
[Ard  a  crooked  trull, 

not  all  worth  a  fleece  o(  wool. 

N.  Commonw.   1647,      "  Do    not  well  i 
Paramiologia,  1639,  p.  32, 

A  pot  that  belongs  to  many,  is  ill  stirred  nnd  wo 
A  pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt- 

In  Porler's  Tivo  Angrii  WomtHofAiiniflBa.  is^q,  e 
Is  icversed — An  oanct.  &c.  Cenio  carte  ill  pensleii  n 
oncia  dl  debiio.    Hal.     Pesadumbres  no  pagan  deudai 


S/ian.—Rw 
Cheshire. 


A  preity  fellow  to  make  nn  axle  ti 

A  pretty  pig  makes  an  ugly  old  sow. 

A  princely  mind  will  undo  a  private  family. 

A  prince  wants  a  million,  a  begg-ir  but  a  groat. 

A  proud  eye,  an  open  purse,  and  a  light  wife,  breeds  mischief 

to  Che  first,  misery  to  the  second,  and  horns  to  the  third. 
A  proud  heart  and  a  beggar's  purse  were  never  loving  com- 

Ipanions. 
Couiirym.  N.  C.  1647, 
Ap 


I A  proud  horse  that  will  not  bear  his  own  provender, 
vA  proud  look  makes  foul  work  in  a  flne  face. 
■A  proud  man  hath  many  crosses. 
KA  proud  mind  and  a  poor  purse  are  ill  met. 
i  puff  of  wind  and  popular  praise  weigh  alike. 
A  panphmse  of  the  well-knowD  aurj  fapularis. 
KA  pullcl  in  the  pen, 
■  fi  worth  an  hundred  in  the  fen. 

This  seems  lo  be  a  vjria  kctio  of  A  bird  in  ihe  hand,  &c 

'  A  purse  without  money  is  but  a  piece  of  leather. 
A  quartan  ague  kills  old  men,  and  heals  young. 
A  quean  hath  ever  a  clo.ik  for  the  rain. 

Davia  Sc.  of  Folly  (1611),  p.  H?. 

k  A  quiet  conscience  slerps  in  thunder, 
\  ragged  colt  may  mukc  a  good  horse. 
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A  rainbow  in  the  mom, 

put  your  hock  in  the  com  ; 
a  rainbow  at  eve, 

put  youT  head  in  the  sheave.     Comw. 

TbiSp  in  one  form  or  anothFr^  i;  a  belief  diHtised  over  tbe* 
FoTb;,  iohil  lecahiSiry  0/ Eait  AHglia.  ^l6.  h*s  — 

If  (be  rainbow  comes  a[  mgbl. 

1  he  raJD  has  gooe  quite. 
A  rascal  grown  rich  has  lost  jU  his  kindred. 
A  red  Ire.ird  and  a  black  head, 
catch  him  with  a  good  trick,  and  take  bim  dead. 
A  red  gay  May  best  in  any  year  : 
February  full  of  snow  is  to  the  ground  most  dear  : 
a  whistling  March  (that  makes  the  Plough  Man  blithe) : 
and  moisiy  April  that  fits  bim  for  ibe  scythe,    w. 
A  nd-headed  man  will  make  a  good  stallion. 
A  ready  cairia^c  to  the  rope. 

Afarri^i  ej  Wil  *iti  \Vii4am  (cind  1370),  p-  ao. 

A  ready  way  to  lose  your  friend  is  to  lend  him  money. 

A  reconciled  friend  is  a  duuble  enemy. 

A  rich  friend  is  a  treasure. 

A  rich  man's  purse  hangs  him  oftentimes.     CU 

A  rich  rogue ;  two  shirts  and  a  rag. 

A  right  easterly  wind  /  is  very  unkind. 

A  right  Englishman  knows  not  when  a  thing  is  well. 

A  ri'guc  in  gram  /  is  a  rogue  amain. 

A  rogue's  wardrobe  h  harbour  for  a  louse. 

A  (oUmg  slonc  will  gallier  no  moss.    CL. 

Tiic  Proverh  lavi,  and  wlio'd  a  Provrtb  cnts, 
1  hat  h^Iones,  wlipn  roUing,  gatho  link  niita. 

I'aJ/  A/rium  fit  Malt-  Ifprmi.  1 790.]%  6  ( Pan  aV 
Sbiuid  toIuIuri  non  obduEilur  musco.    AlSat  ■vXiridiurvi  ri  ^Gm  ci 
rout,   [^elrii  mom  non  fa  miuchlo.  /At/.   Or.  Pieira  die  rMi^  non  ptgHa 
Tuggine.     LapienvaouvenlremutenamaiupftiTolotitien  mouHC     AV. 
To  which  ii  piiallel  Ihai  ot  Quiniiu  F'Uui.     PbtBia  quw  utpiiu  tiaB»- 
fenui  ooa  Goolescii.    Aplant  ofien  rcinoved  cbddm  ihnin,  — K. 
A  rope  and  butter ;  if  one  slip,  t'other  will  bold. 
A  rotten  cane  nbidcs  no  handling. 
A  rouk-town's  seldom  a  good  housewife  at  home. 

liiie  booM-ailit, 


10  lovei  to  go  from  lioiue  lo  hooK. — KaV. 


A  RoUnd  for  an  Oliver. 


99.    Tlui  b.  Qaid  pi»  1 


Je  liii  balUenl  Oajr  oonli*  (Mnr,    />. 


Via  p«*  focmt— K. 


proverbial  Phrases. 


K  A  Roystoa  horae  and  a  Cambridge  master  of  arts  will  give  way 
to  nobody.     FULLER  (1662). 

Fuller  [Ihe  hialorian)  prims,  evidently  by  an  error,  Bartslen,  and  rti 
f  Fnller's  Gnomehgia ,  173a.  il  is  tonvMled  ralo  Burston,     See  .V.  dW  Q. 
~(t  S,  vi.  303,  nnd  anil  S.  xl.  351. 

&  ragged  stone  grows  smooth  from  hand  to  hand.     H. 

X  lunning  horse,  an  open  grave,     b.  of  M.  R. 

)k  Saturday  moon, 

"  it  comes  once  in  seven  years,  comes  too  soon. 

Forby'S  (Va*.  e/£3sl  Anglia,  416. 
K  Saturday's  change  brings  the  boat  to  the  door, 
Init  a  Sunday's  change  brings  it  upon  the  'raid-floor.     D. 
K  Saturday's  moon  /  always  comes  too  soon. 
Ilscald  head  is  soon  broken.     HE. 

In  a  MS.  of  tslh  ceniury  quoted  id  Kilrasf,  Jfeviea;  3rdS.,  ii.  305, 
I  oocon  >  diflereni  veision :  A  scollyd  monnys  bed  ys  good  id  be  brake. 

I  scald  horse  for  a  scabbed  squire.     HE. 

J      Sta  Citsbmu.  1573.     "Digniun  palelU  operculum, "—R,     Caniden 

I  {Srmaints,  ed,  1614,  p.  303)  reverses  (he  order  oF  (he  pliraae. 

IL  Scarborough  warning,    he.  and  c 

No  wuning  nt  all,  t>ul  a  sudden  surprise  when  a  mischief  is  fL>h  berore 
it  is  suspccled.  This  proverb  lakes  iu  original  from  I'homas  Staflbrd, 
who,  in  the  rrign  of  Quaen  Mary,  anno  1557,  with  a  small  wmpany, 
idled  on  Scarljorough  castle  (utterly  desilluie  of  prorition  Tor  ri^islancL) 
before  the  townsmen  had  the  leasl  notice  of  hit  spproncli.  However. 
wiihin  six  days,  by  the  iodusiiy  of  the  E^l  of  Weitmorelaiid,  he  was 
Udlen,  broiighl  to  London,  beheaded,  Sc— RAr.  rce  JoJm  Chainber- 
'-■-■'  LetUrs.  p.  74  [28  May,  i6ao). 

\  sceptre  is  one  thing,  and  a  ladle  another.     11. 
Alia  res  scepiram. 


Il  scholar  may  be  gulled  ihrice  ;  a  soldier  bui 
k  Sci^  ling  /  is  a  disli  for  a  king.     Cornw. 
^KOS  is  the  reward  ol  bashfulntss. 
EScol  on  Scot's  bank. 

pScOtisb  man  and  a  Ntrivcaslle  ghndslonc  ti 
North  u  mieriand. 

I  ntSBOliuvgreat  trsvellsnintofotoien  parti ;  n 
lur  fw  MMitipiishinenU,  And  Newcuile  gritid: 
KlMlrktnd,  must  need>  be  cameil  far  and  near. — 


the  skin,     CI. 


■'•'■  mist  may  wet  an  Englishman  ti 

—It  for »  Scottish  inlsl,  though  liweivs  to  Die  skin. "—^'.ivr 
1  (15B9),  p.  3.    The  same  may  be  s^d,  tiowever,  of  a 
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A  Scotish  warming-pan. 

The  S1017  is  well  known  of  the  genGeman  travettiag  in  SoMUnd  w 
deairing  (o  have  bis  bed  warmed,  the  scrvanl-mud  AaSi  her  clothes,  il 
l«ys  herself  down  in  il  »  while.  In  Scolland,  they  have  adtbcr  b""" 
wuming.pans.  dot  Uouses  of  oOice. — Rav. 

A  seaman  if  he  carries  a  millstone  will  have  a  quail  out  of  i^j 

A  Scdgely  curse. 

Mmtrum  DtUdt,  1636.  repr,  1817.  p.  a8, 

A  servant  and  a  cock  should  be  kept  but  a  year. 
A  servant  is  known  by  his  nmstcr's  absence. 
A  sharp  stomach  makes  short  devotion. 
A  ship  and  a  woman  are  ever  repairing.     H. 
A  ship  and  a  woman  want  always  trimming. 

Km  Htif  ta  Dii.  tyai. 
A  ship  of  salt  fur  you  ! 

CaiTw'i  Surrey  of  Camtn.'!!.  i6oa  ;  i.e.,  Btgmft  at  it  ef. 
A  shive  of  my  own  loaf. 
A  shoemakers  son  is  a  prince  bom. 

Uelone]i>  l^tnlk  Cn/t.  lJifB,ed.  ito;. 
A  shon  horse  soon  curried, 

lijmim  and  nikiti.  1571,  Dod*le]r'i  a  A  L  aoo,  clil. 

A  shrew  is  better  than  a  sheep. 

Taylor's  Paiter<iU.  t6»(,  Wotko,  1^    Cooipatc  tt  U  twller  le 


1815. 


A  shrew  profiuble  may  serve  a  man  reasonable. 

A  sick  man  is  soon  beaten,  and  a  scald  head  \%  aoon  b 

Riturmr^M,  Smjtha  Envcf  {1540),  In  HatUtl'a  Ficitht  Trmtt,  ^ 


A  skio-Snt. 

The  uiltqaity  rfeen  . 


IL  dandcm  that  it  rabcd  It  ctll  l«  MU 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


A  sleepy  master  makes  his  servant  a  lout.     H. 

A  sleeveless  enand. 

A  slight  gift,  small  thank?. 

A  sluggard  takes  an  hundred  Steps  because  be  wocld  not 

one  in  due  time. 
A  slut  is  good  enough  to  make  a  sloven  porridge.     CL. 
A  small  house  has  a  wide  throat.     Lane, 
A  smail  hurt  in  the  eye  is  a  great  one. 
A  small  matter  hurts  one  that  is  sore. 
A  small  pack  becomes  a  little  pedlar.     CL. 

"  A  lille  Pcdlcr,  a  litle  Packe.   Mia.     Ii  is  good  lo  spend  accord 
ODi  Rcech.     A  petit  mercir,  petii  panier."— w. 

A  small  score  will  serve  to  pay  a  short  reckoning. 

Ceuttlrfm,  A'eiu  Commu'nn..  1647. 

A  small  sore  wants  not  a  great  plaster. 

A  small  spark  makes  a  great  fire. 

A  smiling  boy  seldom  proves  a  good  servanL 

A  Sniithheld  horse. 

Tht  PaisiBnuU  Marrict.  1593,  rcpr.  83,  87.     Compare  Ckaeu  a 
Ac 

A  snake  in  the  grass. 

A  sn6w  year,  a  rich  year.    H. 

"  A  cloudy  and  snowie  ycare 
Veiy  ofle  good  Fniici  dotlh  beare. 
So  sajd  afier  Crosses.  "—W. 
A  sober  man,  a  soft  answer. 
I  A  solitary  man  is  either  a  brute  or  an  angel. 
I   A  Somerton  ending.     Somenet. 

When  Ihe  dlflcrenu  between  iwo  is  divided.  — R. 

I  A  soul  in  a  fat  body  lieth  soft,  and  is  loth  to  rise. 
I  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
I  proclaim  a  hunting  morning.     D. 
'   "    raw  to  a  Rddlc.    CL. 

"0«i  \(ifa.'\.    Afinus  ad  lytam.— R,    El  asnu  a  la  vihnela— ii>iB. 
I  A  cpanicl,  a  woman,  and  a  walnut  tree, 
\  the  more  they're  be.iien  the  better  they  be. 

WaOa  (167a).    See  Nish's  Havt  uili  yen  to  Sagren  It'aJioi,  1596. 
r»pr.  ralllGr.  Sj.    Moor.  111  hhSiifilt  it'unii,  p.  465,  fumisihcs  anollier 

•■  Tbrec  ihinKi  tiy  l>ealing  bcller  prove : 

Tlie  cutigrA  from  IhMr  bacJi  remove, 

'"'!>iai)i  ihoQ  a.  proverb. 


^^^^P^^^H 

1 
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Niu,  aiiiiui.  raulier  limili  sunt  \tge  ligiu.                         ^^^^| 

Haec  tiia  nil  recti  fuiuni  u  verfaera  cosuil.                          ^^^H 

Addodlur  a  oognaUi,  si  UiDca  novani.  ~  MAXriAL.       ^^^^H 

"Sam Wl>;l>«\fDamed.  beiLtesbiswi[e.a(>dbastwooitbq^^^H 

thildren  b]t  ho :  for  fou  miul  note.  Ihat  anjr  womaa  beves  ibe  molf^^^H 
when  ibe  is  beaten.  "-/<    Y<n-lMrt  Tragtdy.  1608.  cdii.  1619.  ^£n.  '>^^H 

1 

■-  PLimiato.  Whr  do  you  kick  ber.  sajr?                                           ^^^H 

Do  you  Ihiitk  u.al  ibe's  Uke  a  walaat  iree  ?                               ^^H 

Knit  <h?  !>?  cudgdl'd  ere  she  bear  good  fniit?"                          ^^^^H 

.-Wetiiei-(  l(*V*ZJ.w/.  i6l3.  i»-4.lWOTkj,  ed.  Hii»lil(.  iL  lOsV^^H 

1 

A  eparrow  in  band  is  wonb  a  pheasant  that  flieih  by.                 ^^^H 
A  spot  is  most  seen  upon  the  finest  cloth.                                   ^^^^| 
A  ipur  in  the  hcnd  is  wonh  two  in  the  heels.                            ^^^^H 
A  stafi  is  quicklv  found  to  beat  a  dog.                                       ^^^^H 

FirtlParla/HtnrytV..  1594.  ■'P'-  3S-                                                   ^^^H 

1 

A  Jtill  tongue  makes  a  wise  head.                                              ^^^^H 

A  itiich  in  time  saves  nine.                                                        ^^^^H 

A  Stockport  chaise  t  /  two  women  riding  sideways.                        ^^^H 

mgfon%MSS.  Coll.  tto.  III.                                                               ^^H 

[ 

Astoneina  well  is  not  lost.     H.                                                    ^^H 
A  stout  heart  crushes  ill  luck.                                                         ^^^| 
A  ftraight  stick  is  crooked  in  the  water.                                        ,^^^H 
A  stroke  at  cver>-  tree,  without  felling  any.                                   '^^^H 
A  stumble  m.ty  prevent  a  Tall.                                                        ^^^H 
A  successful  man  loses  no  reputation.                                                ^^^H 
A  suit  at  law  and  a  urinal  brings  a  man  to  the  hospital.               ^^^| 
A  SuiTolk  calveshcad.                                                                              ^^H 
A  Sinnr  Tttidiiy  ilanjHt,  1641.                                                                  ^^^^| 

1 

A  summer  (or  summer's)  bird.                                                       ^^^| 

U.  A  Cuckold,— Michyn'i  Diary.  399  ;  Old  Engl.  yt'llh/okiAt.  i]>l  ;-^^H 

lUiliii't  r-^.  PMlry.  iv.  117.                                                                   ^^^H 

I 

A  sure  card.                                                                                  ^^^^k 

"Nowe  ib/s   is  ft  sure  carde.  dows  I  miye  hcII  uje.'— /oArlMfl^^^H 
,/  TkerM,,.  about  .550.  edil,  .848,  p.  87.                                                    j^^l 

1 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  3  toad  of  hav,                        i^^^l 

but  a  swarm  in  July  is  not  worth  a  lly.                                        ^^^^H 

In  Italliwell'i  .V.  #  y  £..  6<h  ed.,  79.  then  ii  ft  vmdco  ikrfxid  fiO^^^H 

1 

over  fat                                              OM^^^^^^^^^^^H 

A  mam  land  will  .K...                          ^^^^^^^^^H 

Prtoer^ial  Pirmsa, 


Ktlti  If  Imttr^rtim. 

A  tale  of  a  tab.    he. 

kCeaatfym.  .Va  Cl—biih.   rtpj  Wafcrt  -fSuaT.   KjV.  ^.     St 
tl 
tl 
tt 


1  Ule  tunce  toM,  /  b  cabbage  twice  «aU. 

I  til)  man  of  his  bandi,  be  wiB  AM  fel  a 
pockcUL 

L  chief  knows  a  ihid^  asa  wolf  knows  kwoff. 

&  thief  P33SC3  for  a  geulmuii,  when  ""'"f  h 

K  thin  bush  is  betier  tban  im>  ahdter. 
A  thin  meadow  is  soon  moved. 
A  tliiDg  IS  woclb  wb3t  it  wtU  fetch. 

Compnc  Tie  nartk,  Ac 

A  thistle  i%  a  fat  salad  for  aa  ass*!  moub. 

A  ihousand  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  bay 

are  just  the  same  at  doomsday. 

A  thousand  probabilities  do  not  make  one  mdi. 

A  thousand  years  heoce,  the  rircr  wiH  rvn  as  it  did. 

A  threadbare  coat  is  annour  proof  asatnst  htghwayweo. 

A  thread  too  fine  spun  will  easily  break. 

A  thniib  paid  for  is  better  than  a  turkey  owing  for.     CL. 


A  tinker  and  : 


X\ 


!  make  bad  music  together.    CI. 


\  linker's  budget  s  full  of  necessary  tools. 

L  tired  traveller  must  be  glad  of  an  ass,  if  be  have  not  a  horse. 

L  totling  dog  comes  iialiiiig  home. 

^tomboy. 

jirl  wlm  is  a  rom^.     In  1563-3.  WiDam  GnOsli  had  bcEDce  to  piM 
lad,  ••  Tib  wrtl  play  Ibe  Tom-boy.-    Sec  Aibn's  Tramicrift,  L  »7. 

D  Piodgcr's  jotx 
'    AdanBTpi<reeof««dt.    8«e  Misi  Bikn's  A'ortt.  Cbii.  ■S34.  ■>■  isr- 
I  tongue  brraketh  booe,  j'  and  itself  bath  none. 
'    Hodln^  fvftiUr  ftdrj,  bL  I7S  {it^  ParUmeUt/BjifAi.  tinA  (550). 
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A  ircc  is  known  by  its  fruiL 

A  trick  wotlh  \.vra  of  \\aX. 

A  true  tefocmalion  must  begin  at  the  upper  end. 

A  Tyburn  lippcL 

A  halm.     LaliiaH'i  Strmans.  1549,  edit.  Aiber.  p.  63. 
A  tyrant's  breath  \  is  another's  deaLb. 
A  vicious  man's  son  has  a  };<iod  title  to  vice. 
A  virtuous  woinan  is  a  crown  to  her  husband. 
A  wager  is  a  fool's  argument. 
A  waking  dog  barks  from  aiat  at  a  sleeping  lion. 

Lylyi  EnJimitn,  1591  [Works,  ia;S.  L  3tJ. 

A  watched  pan  is  loog  in  boiling. 

A  Hced  that  runs  to  seed, 

is  a  seven  years'  weed. 

A  west  wind  and  an  honest  man  go  to  bed  together. 

A  whet  is  not  let,  said  the  mower. 

A  whetstone  though  it  can't  itself  cut,  makes  tools  cut. 

A  whip  for  a  fool,  and  a  rod  for  a.  scliool, 

is  always  in  good  season. 

A  whisthng  wife,  and  a  crowing  hen, 

will  call  the  old  gentleman  out  of  his  den. 
La  Mai  ion  est  miienble  el  nitelianle, 
Ou  In  l\>ule  plui  baut  que  le  t^ocq  chaaL     Fr, 
That  beusd  doth  cvciy  day  more  wretchrd  gniw. 
Where  the  hen  louder  than  Uie  cock  dolh  crow. 


-HoweH'ir™ 


t.  Hod  ed.  1 754,  p.  177,  in  a  leliet  dated  5  Feb. 


Nolti  and  Qntria.  isl  Ser. .  iL  =26.  This  Rpptaa  10  b«  a  iiiria  lalie 
of  the  well-known  French  laying :  L'nc  pgule  qui  chonic  Ic  coq,  ei  une 
Jtlttipu  siffle.  portent  malbeui  dans  ia  nuuion.  In  a  liieislseoK'.  r<  iswdl 
koowD  Ibai  a  trowing  hen.  Ibough  a  noi  veiv  oommon  pbcnonwDon,  il  K 
reality  ;  IC  13  resarded  by  couniry-foltj  as  a  bad  omcii. 

A  white-livered  fcUow. 

A  white  wail  is  a  fool's  paper,    u. 

' '  Mum  bianco  catu  da  malll.     //uL    Same  put  lliii  in  i 
|{e  If  a  fool,  and  ever  thai), 

Siiilionim  ciUml  cartianes.  mgnnia  chariK.    Quirn  on  la  pan 

ol  BOgOlC.      .S>jn,'"— K,     S.I    III    Ijii.I    ru^lijt 


(HuUll  I  Dodiley 


I 


■•  I.  Blw.  . 
n  hb  Eamy  on  ' ' 
1111"  intetlcci  *!->! 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


A  whole  bushel  of  wheat  is  made  up  of  single  grains. 
A  viclced  book  is  the  wickeder  because  it  cannot  repent. 
A  wicked  companion  invites  us  all  to  hell. 
A  wicked  man  is  afraid  of  his  own  memory. 

wicked  man  is  bis  own  hell. 
A  wicked  man's  gift  haih  a  touch  of  his  master.     H. 
A  wicked  woman  and  an  evil 
is  thiee-hUfpence  worse  than  the  devil.     CL. 

wild  goose  never  l.iid  a  tame  egg. 
A  wilful  man  had  need  be  very  wise. 

willing  mind  makes  a  li^ht  foot. 
A  Wiltshire  farmer  can  buy  a  Somersetshire  squite. 

In  rcfeieiice  lo  !be  unusual  eneni  of  ihe  farrni  ia  Wiluliire,  lome 
nuoing  to  aoeo  or  3000  acies. 

A  window  wench,  and  a  trotter  in  street, 
it  DcrcT  good  to  have  a  house  lo  keep.     W. 
A  wise  bead  hath  a  close  mouih. 

Le  pliu  sage  >c  taiL     Pr.—9.. 
wtse  lawyer  never  goes  to  law  himself. 

A  wiM  look  may  secure  a  foal,  if  he  talk  not. 

■rue  man  begins  in  the  end  ;  a  fool  ends  in  the  bcginnin] 
■rise  man  gets  learning  from  those  who  have  none  themse 

A  wise  man  knows  his  own. 

A  wise  man  may  be  kind  without  cost. 

A  wise  man  may  look  ridiculous  in  the  company  of  fools. 

A  wise  man  may  sometimes  take  counsel  of  a  tool. 

CeKjSul  af  ComcitiKt.  1581.  by  N,  Woodo,  edit,  1S51.  p.  (9. 

A  wii«rr 


Jught  n 


9  be  ashamed  to  alter  his  purpose. 


wife  m.in  turns  chance  into  good  fortune, 
wise  tnan  «iil  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 
wise  man  will  make  tools  of  what  comes  lo  h.-knd. 
■rise  man's  loss  is  his  secret. 

wise  man's  tlioughts  walk  within  him,  but  a  fool's  without 
faiia 
A  withered  icrving-nun,  a  fresh  tapster. 

Ib  Iht  Strrry  IViva  af  Windttr  iliere  b  ihis  amplified  vtnfnn :  An  old 
cloAk  mikci  a  new  Jerkin,  a  wilheiHl  [crvlug.min  ■  Iresb  upsler.  Rui 
M  Um  all),  ol  1603.  ibe  hnl  pottlon  mtk^  An  oM  cloaJte  Mill  make  a 
nw  jnkin,  "  Chi  viie  in  corte  maote  Ik  pogUft.  IM.  A  moicilul 
ockm.  *c]a  Innjoio.     Sfan,"~Ti.. 

A  wolf  in  a  lamb's  akin,     HE. 

voraon  and  a  cherry  arc  painted  for  their  own  liaini. 
A  woman  and  a  gUsi  are  ever  in  danger.     11. 
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A  woman  conceals  wha.t  she  knows  not. 

A  woman  is  to  be  from  her  house  three  times  ;  when  she 

christened,  married,  and  buried. 
A  woman's  counsel  is  not  worth  much,  but  be  that  despises  it 

no  wiser  than  he  should  be. 
A  woman's  counsel  is  sometimes  good.    CL. 
A  woman's  mind  and  uinter  wind  change  ofl. 
A  woman's  (or  lady's)  re.ison. 

i.t.,  1  IhinL  so  andjio.  haatat  I  da.  S»e  Manningham's  tHary.  6  F 
,  i6oa-3,  edil.  Brace,  p.  ijg.  ■■  I  will  no(  believe  il.  because  I  will  D 
ia  Tom  Sculs  arffmncnL,  as  Ihej  aay  in  Cambrigc,  and  a  wd 
OS  Ihejr  say  hen." 

"I  must  onely  put  Ihem  off  with  (his  Womansrfason,  th 
cause  (hey  beso."— ^  Nra  Baott  of  Mislaka.  1637.  sign,  t 

A  woman's  strength  is  in  her  tongue. 
A  woman's  tongue  wags  like  a  lamb's  tail. 
A  woman's  work  and  washing  of  dishes  is  never  at  an  end, 
A  woman  that  is  wilful  Is  a  plague  ufthe  worst ; 
aa  well  live  in  hell  as  with  a  wit  thai  is  curst. 
Rtliq.  Anliq.  ii,  195. 

A  woman  that  loves  to  be  at  the  window,  is  like  a  bunch 
grapes  on  the  highway. 


n  that  paints,  puts 
n  that  spins  in    '  ■ 
s  her  smock  full  o(  1; 


ipa  bill  to  let. 


A  wonder  lastelh  but  nine  days.     HE. 

Sometimej  fhey  nrfd,  And  Ihen  the  puppy's  eyei  1  .  ,  .  . 
Iialians  tay.  La  maraviglia  i  figliolu  del  tgnoraaia.  Wonder  ii  Ihe 
daughler  of  Ignorance." — R.  Tliite  is  a  saying  in  the  coantry,  "  Write 
a  wotider  in  rhe  ihimney-back."  lefeiring  of  course  10  the  large  open 
cbimBCypteces  rormetly  in  use. 

A  wooden  teg  is  better  than  no  leg. 
A  wool-seller  knows  a  nool-buyer. 
A  word  and  a  blow. 
A  word  before  is  worth  two  after. 
A  word  hurts  more  than  a  wound. 
A  word  is  enough  to  the  wise. 
Compofe  Vtrbum  tap. 

A  word  spoken  is  an  arrow  let  fly. 

A  work  ill  done  must  be  twice  dune. 

A  wounded  repui.ttion  is  seltlom  cured. 

A  Viirmouth  c.^pon. 

That  11,  ■  red  herrtng  :  tattn  bertingi  beinj;  taken  than  npons  bred 
ttn.  So  lt;e  Italian  fnan  [when  dlxpoittl  10  eal  flcali  on  Friday*)  call  \ 
ctpoa  ftiitm  i  evrtt :  a  fish  out  of  tbe  coop,— R,  ' 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


A  yeoman  upon  his  le^^s  is  higher  than  a  prince  upon  his  knees. 

A  Yorkshire  fritter. 

A  Skravt  Tvclday  B^Hfitl.  1641. 

A  Vork5hire  way-bil. 

That  LI.  an  overplus  not  aceounled  In  the  reckoning,  Khich  samedmes 
proves  a^  much  as  all  lh«  ml.  Ask  &  countiyinan  how  many  miles  it  is 
lo  such  a  lawn,  and  he  will  rewm  commonly.  So  many  railci  luid  a  loay- 
bil.  Which  way-bii  is  enough  10  make  ihe  weary  iraveller  surfeil  of  Ihe 
lenglh  thereor.  But  it  is  not  way-bit,  though  centrally  so  pronaunced. 
but  ma-tit.  a  pure  Yorkshirism.  which  is  a  small  t>i[  in  Ihe  northern 
language. — R.      This  b  akin  to  a  ICenliih  milt,  and  a  Scotish  mile  and 

A  young  barber  and  an  old  physician. 

Booi/ nf  Mrtry  RiJdUi.  1629,  No.  5. 

A  young  counirr,  an  old  beggar. 
Heywood's  EdaarJ IV.,  1600,  rcpr. 
i^   No.   91,  says:  ■'He  Ihul  live 
"The  ihird«  »ne  [of  Coutiiere]  are  ih 
of  wil,  will  ima^ne  they  bre  euer  youi 
them,  but  slill  siny  In  Loune  wiihout  . . 
tilings,  but  to  eate  and  drinkc  among  Lords.    For  them  was  Ihe  Floirn- 
tyne  i'louerbe  ileu'ocd.  which  sniih  :  Cbl  s'inuecchia  in  Curie  In  pagllu 
more."— r**  EnglUh  Cauiiirr  and  Iht  Cemlrty  GtollimoH,  1586.  siun, 
1,3. 

jroung  man  a  ruler,  reckless  : 
' '  man  a  lecher,  loveless  : 
nan  a.  wuster,  good-less  : 
icta  man  a  thief,  needless  : 
_  woman  .1  ribald,  shameless  : 
ihesc  five  shall  never  thrive  blameless. 

MS.  of  Ihe  fifteenth  cenluiy  in  Jfil.  Anli^.  i 


30.  Tin  BpBh  o/Affrry  RUdlri. 
1  in  courl,  dveih  upon  Kraw." 
Children  of  ("hao,  who  for  want 
;.  neuer  knowinge  what  becomes 


A  young  prodigal  an  old  mumper,     he. 
^^&J  young  saint,  [an]  old  devil. 

^^t  Vit.,  '■When  they  aposlasiie.  as  the  Turkish  I  an  isaries."— Clarke's 
^^^farwm.  1439,  p.  83.  "Oeieuneangelolevienidiable.  />-.  A  TaReuo 
^^H|Ml  Taitarum.  Buon  pnpero.  e  uatlioa  oca.  ilal.  Some  teverae  ibe  pra. 
^H^veitL  and  say.  A  young  saini,  an  old  saint :  and.  A  young  devil,  aa  old 
^^  devil,— R.  Di  mom  adevina  y  de  muger  Lilian  liitra  nui.—Sfon. 
the  saylne  occurs  in  the  Inltrtudi  of  Voulk  (1554),  edit.  1849,  p.  84. 

A  young  servlngman,  an  old  begg.ir. 

The  origin  of  ihis  proveiK  which  belongs  lo  the  same  class  or  family  .-is 

rvice  in  former  limo,  and  to  the  disqualifying  naiure  of 

VOcacioO  for  any  other  business.     The  serving-man  enjoyed  under  the 

~r*ten  xo  large  a  ihare  of  his  employer'*  luiuryand  comfort.  Ihal 

be  «rw  disobaigcd  at  no  longer  Gllcd  by  hl«  ycaii  lo  fulfil  Ibe  duUei 
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of  an  «Itendanl  upon  his  mulcr'a  penon  al  ill  times  apd  ptnc?i.  lie  ws    ^^^| 
ill  diapoiedlolraiurerhiin^irioaayUborioui  and  m-p»iil  bcnh.     S«    ^H 
vf  Hiatlh  to  tht  Gtntl.  Praf.  of  Servingmoi,  1598  (Roib.  Lib.,  raor-^^H 

A  young  trooper  should  liave  an  old  horse.  ^^^^| 
A  young  Iwig  is  pasier  twisled  than  an  old  tree.  ^^^^M 
A  young  wife  and  a  harvest  goose,                                            .^^^^H 

miicb  cackle  will  both  :  ^^^^H 
a  man  that  hath  them  in  his  dos  [possession]                        ^^^^^| 

he                  wroih.                                                               ^^^^^| 

MS.  beg.  Oflheisibccnl.  \a  RiL  AntiiAi.  113.                                ^^^H 

A  Yule  Teast  may  be  quit  at  Pasch.    D.                                    ^^^^H 

A  Chrisrnias  feast  may  be  paid  again  at  Easier.— D.                          ^^^^| 

Abingdon                                                                                    ^^^H 

i.t..  wilh  needless  ot  impeluous  basic.    ■'  I  shew'd  my  Pnpcn  in  MMIJ^^^^I 
scnpl  ID  diiers,  who  t  picsumed  were  Intelligeni  and  Learned,  desUq^^^H 
them  10  try  them,  and  fan  judgmenl,  and  execute  them  wba  deserved  l^^^^^l 
to  lite  :  To  work  lUey  went,  with  Abbinglon  lBW."-Peu30D'*  Jfafil^^^^M 
of  a  Flaming  Sfiril.  ibBa,  b  3  verso.                                                           ^^^^H 

Above  black  there  is  no  colour,                                                   ^^^^| 

and  above  salt  there  is  no  savoiu".     B.  OF  M.  R.                              ^^^H 

Above  board.                                                                                           ^^^H 

Honestly,  slraightrorwardly.     The  phrase  was,  doublles,  derived  (romi^^H 

Ihe  card  or  dicing-table.  where  a  cheating  player  might  endeavour  W  '^^H 

(ampei  with  his  pack  01  >Wir  (as  ilWBi  formerly  lennedjof  cards  beneath             ■ 

tbe  cable  or  board,  by  marking,  shuffling,  Slc                                                    ■ 

Absence  sharpens  love,  presence  strengthens  it.                                    1 

Abundance  maketh  poor.                                                                        1 

■■  Al  Skenegrave  [Co,  York]  llie  old  proverb  is  veryfied.  tl, ,: 
maketh  ihem  poure.  (or  albcyt  they  lake  such  abundonc  ' 
oflcn  ihey  ate  forced  10  ihrowe  grcale  parte  of  Iheire  purchB.=.<    ■ 
or  make  their  greater  son  of  5sh  of  lighter  carriage  and  ;l 

howsoever  they  reckon  wi-*  God  yt  is  a  familiar  manet  lo  Iho..  t^  make ■ 

even  with  Ihe  workle  al  nighl,  that  pennilesEC  and  cnreleuc  tbeymajfn^^^fl 
tightly  lolbeiFlabour  on  Ihe  morrow  momlnge."— ,4'<:M<if  p/CMmMgA^^H 
Ci.  Vork.  in  Cotton  MS,,  Julius,  F.C.  fuL  455  \'*-'i<t-  "f^.,  OfnlS^^M 

rnmine  ab  mW                  ^^^^^^^^1 

Dekker,  in  his  k'nigki-  .                                  ilic  follo>injt  qnW^^^^I 
(■ge:— "  Vou  mmi  i..;  ■                                     ■     and  nr-  ' — *--  -^^^^^B 
Ihnl  eueryroome  of  ii>                                           1  ,J  aic>>                         ^^^^M 

■  beake,  DOi  a  woodcuck.      _..„  ..vciii;il'                          ^^^^H 
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After  a  great  getter  comes  a  great  spender.    CL. 

Prodigui  esl  nalot 

dc  parca  piuc  crealus. 

3ltJi»ve!  Latin. 
After  a  lank  /  comes  a  bank. 

S^d  of  breeding  women. — R. 

After  a  storm  comes  a  calm.    C. 

:inpo.     Jlul.     Apres  la  pluii 


tienui 


Fr.—YL 


After  cheese  comes  nothing.    CL. 

After  Christmas  comes  Lent. 

After  black  clouds,  clc.tr  weather.     HE. 

After  death  the  doctor. 

Cmitlrymaa' 1  New  Coimnon-ai.  1647.  "This  is  i.  Fiench  provrrb: 
Apies  la  raon  le  medecia ;  parallei  to  that  ancieDl  Greeli  one,  Mrrif 
i-iXifuw  4  avii^ax^  fc"*  bellom  auiilluni.  We  find  it  in  QuialiliBa's 
Dectam. — Cadaverib.  pasli ;  with  anolber  of  Ibe  like  import,  Quid  quod 
medicina  monuorum  sera  est  ?  Quid  quod  nemo  aquam  iiirunditia  cinerei? 
.\fier  a  man's  hoiue  b  bunii  la  tubes,  it  is  too  Uie  to  pour  oa  waier. " —  , 
Rav.  J 

After  dinner  sit  awhile  ;  /  after  supper  walk  a  mile.    c.  I 

"Dion.  Come,  ladies,  ihall  n-e  laih  around?    As  men  ^ 

Do  walk  a  mile,  women  sliould  Inlli  an  bout.  I 

After  supper;  'lis  Iheirexercist" 

Bcaum.  and  Fleictier'i  PAiliitfr,  i6ao  (Works, 
ed.  Pfce.  L  340). 
"  Post  epulas  subis 
Vel  paisua  mille  mealMS. 
I  knownoremon  for  tbe  difference,  unless  uneeatsagrealerdinnei  (ban 
supper.     For  when  the  iiomaoh  is  full,  it  i>  not  eood  la  extrdse  im- 
mediately,  bill  losll  still  awhile  :  Ibouch  I  do  not  allow  llic  reason  usuaUjr 
l^ven.  vie.  because  exercise  draws  Ibe  nedt  oulwnrd  to  the  exterior  pans, 
and  so  leaving  (he  ilomnch  and  boweli  Ciild,  binders  ccncoctinn  :  for  I  tie- 
lleve  thai,  as  well  the  itomach  as  the  exterior  parts  are  hotlot  iflci  exercise : 
and  that  tbosewhoexerdscii)osl,«oacocim<si/andKqiilremoslnKaL  So 
Ibal  exercise  immediately  after  me«t  is  hurtful  ralher,  upon  accouBl  of  pre- 
cipicaling  coDcnciion,  or  turning  the  meal  onl  of  the  stomnrh  Ion  soon. 
As  for  the  reason  they  give  for  tModhig  or  wniliini'  nfin  m.-.ik  vi.,    i,r. 


where  the  nalural  heat  is 


ii  depreurd  i< 
risorous,  i(  li  ■ 
the  Homaeh  is  a  wide  vessel,  and  so  Ihe  bolicii 
wbal  (alls  into  it  must  needs  fall  down  n  Ih- 
eurtninly  the  stomach  eoneocts  worse  «ii''ii  " 
as  11  is  while  we  aic  slanding.     I  !■  1 
serves,  gallty slaves,  and  sucli  u!^  ■-■■ 
and  wotk  bard,  yel  ate  commonly 
nwndi  ibose  woilis  of  eierclia  '< . 
laiwinB  with  a  hnnd-saw,  and  iln:   > 


.  afier  Supper  p>  lo  InL*^^ 
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are  not  hnnged  that  are  condemned. 

are  not  hunters  thai  blow  the  horn. 
All  are  not  merry  that  dance  lightly.     H. 
All  are  not  thieves  that  dogs  bark  at,     CL. 
All  are  not  turners  that  are  di ah- throwers. 
All  asiding  as  hogs  fighting. 
All  be  not  true  that  speak  fair. 

//™  ikt  (hedt  Wif.  &c.  lo  HaiJiifs  P^.  Poetry,  i. 

Atl  between  the  cradle  and  the  coffin  is  u 

All  blood  is  alike  ancient. 

All  came  from  and  will  go  to  others.    H. 

All  cats  are  alike  grey  in  the  night. 

Ail  commend  patience,  but  none  can  endure  t( 

All  complain.     H. 

All  complain  of  want  of  memory,  but  none  of  want  of  ju JgnM 

All  covet,  all  lose.     C 

All  cry,  Fie  on  the  fool. 

All  death  is  sudden  to  the  unprepared. 

All  doors  open  to  courtesy. 

All  draw  water  to  their  own  mill,     a  OF  M.  R, 

All  fame  is  dangerous  :  good  bringeth  envy  :  bad,  shame. 

All  fear  is  bondage.    B.  of  m.  h. 

Atl  feet  tread  not  in  one  shoe.    H. 

AH  fellows  at  footbaJI. 


If  Eenllcm 
Hiih  rustics 


anil  penou  ingeniously  cilitcaled  trill  mingle  themselves 
Ihcir  rude  sports,  they  must  look  for  usBge  like  tcs  W 
ban  Qfhen.— R.  •  


All  fire  and  tow. 

All  lish  are  not  caught  with  flies. 

All  flowers  arc  not  in  one  garland. 

All  fool  or  all  philosopher. 

All  friends  round  the  Wrekin,  not  forgetting  the  trunkmal 

and  his  son  Tom.     Essex. 
All  goeth  down  Gutter  Lane. 

GuIIeT-lane  (the  li^ 
once  owner  ibetEOf)  ii  .    .  „ 

leadiDg  out  of  Chearside.  east  of  FoMer-Iane.  The  proverb  is  a\ , 
those  who  ipend  all  in  druokenoess  and  ElutUMiy.  mere  lielly  godi,  G 
being  Lalin  for  the  llinMl.— R. 

All  griefs  with  bread  arc  less.    H. 

All  happiness  Is  m  the  mind. 

All  her  dishes  are  chafing  dishes. 

Al!  his  ease  he  may  not  have  that  shall  thrive. 

fT.rw  lit  Ctwlf  tC./,ae.,  uliufrd. 


AU  holidays  at  Peckh; 
Ali  human  power  is  bi 
All  Ilchester  is  gaol. 

The  people  hard-bearted. — R. 


I  dnritraiKst-Woalwi. 

fcfalli"  M  it  to  otll«t,  hu  bnn  held  for  cmiurifs  pasi  on  the  tSth  of 

^^ — 'if  Md  WO  (Olloiting  t!ay».  under  Ihc  authoriiy  of  a  charier  laid  lo 

■ ^nnted  by  KitiE  John,    I(  w«s  fomierly  opened  with  ppcat 

-  -'udlDg  ibe  bloKiiig  of  honu,  and  hence,  probably,  Iti 
■nr  nan  nut  (he  characlar  of  the  gathering  has  grcally 

iLMd  iin  ihehut  pleuunrairleriexlitineiii  (he  mMropolluui 

Tlte  hulk  of  the  inhaU>iIaiils  hnve  long  urged  lu  eitinctiOD,  and 

r  Ihe  Falri  Act.  1B71,  have  niemorratised  Ihe  lord  of 

inr  Rianiir,  .--ir  >ijrui  Muyon  Wlbon.  lo  that  end.     Sir  John  hai  now 

pma  ha  ronvnl  to  ihe  abolition  of  ihe  fair,  and  on  Stlurday  lut  the 


luaukhealb  dlvUlon,  tilling  in  petty  leuions.  rcsoii 
-   -"-    -  '    -"  lii^-"   


Ivedtb 


rhlrh  ou^i  to  be  abolished,  and  directed  th 


of  Sine  should  be  requested  lo  lake  the  necenary  steps  for 
,     At  Hie  laine  time  a  reprearnialioo  was  made  with  reipecl 


Id  twice  a  ytar  lor  Ihe  lale  of 
"    ■     ■   [Lord  Dorntey.) 


ins  been  given,  1 

.  _  .  o'It  yViTBj.  Jan. 

■5,  ilTi.    I'her  have  (ioce  {March,  1871)  been  officlftlly  abollihed. 

All  ■«  fair  in  love  and  ivar. 

All  U  fine  ihat  is  iil. 

Ail  ii  hill  Ihat  cometh  10  net,     hk. 

tjouctgne'l  S/H/t  Chi.  1576,  rrpr.  Arbcr,  p,  57.    Taylor'i  Da-b.>J. 

All  is  gar  ihal  is  green.    itK. 

All  is  vood  in  a  famine. 

All  ii  iofl  :  both  labour  and  cost,    cu 

All  is  lot!  that  it  poured  Into  a  riven  dish. 

All  U  loM  dial  Is  bestowed  upon  an  angmiefal  peiwn  :  he  lemembers 
OD  oevnasiaa.    Pvrii  quod  fads  ingnuo. — SfHta.  —  K, 

All  if  not  at  lund  that  helps. 
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Ail  is  not  buiter  that  comrs  from  the  cow. 
All  is  not  gold  that  gUiiers.    he. 

Chaucer,  Chanaun  YtotmtHS  Prol. ;  Roxburghe  Bnliads,  etl.  Collie  , 
p.  loi.  The  French  soy.  Tout  ec  qui  luict  n'est  pas  or.  Ore  o(  Iha 
earliest  allusions  to  the  English  phcsse  li  in  Udail's  KalfJi  IfB^sIrr  Day. 
atrr,  1566,  where  we  read  :  All  ihingi  that  ihineih  is  not  \iy  ■nd  by  puw 
gold.  Sec  aha  Ihe  Triall  of  Tnaiun.  1567.  rept.  1B49,  |).  6 ;  It  is 
not  golde  fllwayes  Ihal  doih  ^ine.  Kronti  nulla  fides.— yjHT-n,  No 
oTotUlIO  quel  die  luce.    //■     No  e*  toda.Dto  lo  que  njuce.    Sfan. — 

AH  is  not  gospel  lliat  comes  out  of  his  mouth. 
All  is  not  lost  that  is  in  peril. 
All  is  not  won  that  is  put  in  the  purse. 
Walkers  Panem,  167a,  33. 

All  is  well,  and  the  mnn  has  his  mare  again. 

All  is  well  with  him  who  is  beloved  of  his  neighbours. 

All's  well  that  ends  well     he. 

One  of  the  potiei  in  ihe  Lollery  of  15^7,  and,  of  course,  tbe  Hll«(| 

one  of  Sliakespcar's  dramas.     Kempe'g  tjtat^  MSS.,  " 

■da  probat."— R. 

All  lay  the  load  on  the  willing  horse. 
On  louche  toujour!  sur  le  cheval  qui  tire, 
is  tnot^t  whipped.~RAy. 

AH  liqMors  are  not  for  every  one's  liking' 
All  matters  are  not  in  my  lord  judge's  hand- 
All  meat  is  not  the  same  in  every  man's  mouth. 
Ail  meats  10  be  eaten,  and  all  maids  to  be  wed.    HE. 
All  men  can't  be  firsL 
All  men  can't  be  masiers^ 
All  men  think  their  enemies  ill  men. 
All  men's  friend,  no  man's  friend,     w. 

Or.  who  hall)  many  Mends  halh  none  at  nil,     "  Some  tvtnes.  me 

true.  Iiecause  Friends  ate  so  coill  (now  a  Dayes),  Qua  a.  "I  tiousand  c( 

scarce  affoord  one  good." —  IVadnitfit,  1613. 

All  men  row  galley  way. 

I.e..  Every  one  draweth  towards  himself. 

All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin. 
All  my  eye  and  my  elbow. 
All  of  a  kidney. 

Congenial  spirits,  cliips  of  Ihe  some  block. 
All  o(a  motion,  like  a  Mulfra  toad  on  a  hoal  showl.     Comw. 


The  horse  that  draws 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


AH  of  an  hammock.    Norlhamplomhire. 

Atl  of  n  heap.     Miss  Baker  sayi.  Ihal  it  is  applied  lo  a  woman  wbc 
badly-made  doihes  {North.  Gl. ,  an.  Hammnci). 

tAU  o(  heaven  and  hell  is  not  known  Mil  hereafter. 
All  one,  but  their  meat  must  go  two  ways. 
All  on  one  side,  like  Smoothys  wedding.     Cornm. 
AlKMbei  TEnlOD  is:  All  of  one  side,  like  Bndguorih  election. 
All  our  pomp  the  eanh  covers,    h, 
All  promises  arc  either  broken  or  kept. 

TliUtsa  6aia  or  droU,  med  by  Ihcni  tbat  break  llieif  wurd.—R. 

tAll  rivers  do  what  ihey  can  for  the  sea. 
AU  saint  without,  all  devil  within. 
AU  shall  be  well : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill     HE. 
AU  strive  to  give  to  the  rich  man. 

G  Scriptural  passage,  "  l7nio  him 

All  round  St.  Paul's,  not  forgetting  the  trunkmaker"*  daughter. 
1  may  bene  relate  a  circumstance  astoclaled  with  No.  74  St.  Paul's 

Churchyard.    Tlie   "  Truiikmak— " ■- -■     ■ 

■Dd  prestni  ceniuty,  at  the  bouir 
noiuy  eofuigntd  as  wane  paper 

Bjnon,  inhii  "  Ravenna  Journal,"  notes,  wtlh  cauelic  hiunour ;  "  Artrrall, 
ll  tl  but  pauiag  Irom  odc  counter  lu  oDolher.  from  the  tioajueller's  10  ihc 
OthET  ttaiteioan'i — grocer  or  pnalrycook.  For  my  pan,  I  have  met  with 
nuat  poclry  upon  trunks ;  so  Ihat  1  am  apt  la  eontldar  Ibe  tmakmoker 
M  the  Kxton  of  autliorsbip"  Now.  No.  74  SI.  Paul'i  Cburchy.iid 
ra  (be  bouse  of  Uuiocn  oloneolihis  Jraleniily,  whose  pretty  daugliler 
wu  loog  cfismentaraled  in  the  toast,  "  AU  round  St.  I'aul's.  not  for- 
][ciltu|;  iliE  *rruiikniakcr's  daughter  at  Ibe  comer."  Hi>  dealh  was 
rvwjnj-^.  undtr  Ibe  date  of  Iho  iBth  o(  November  i7Sa  as  Mr.  Henry 
NickJBi.  "ni.iitei  of  Ihe  fainous  Trunkmaker'i  (bop  at  (he  comer  ii(  Si. 
■■asl'i  Cburcliyutl,  wodh  twenly  ibausiuid  iKHinds."  The  Trunkmokcr 
■Ito  Agund  in  lloEanhi  print  ui  "  Beer."  The  brst  door  of  No.  74  Mt, 
l^uraCburchyard  wai.  In  iBaS,  the  date  of  the  letter  above  ftlericd  lo. 
■  uf  ilut  well-known  putiliaher  Si  Richard  Phillips.  Tht  Hiup 
d  to  be  a  uunkniakcr*  until  B  recent  dole.— £.«iar(  //ear. 

All  iImI  aro  black  di);  not  for  coals. 

All  ibii  breed  in  the  mud  arc  not  eels. 

All  tliat  is  said  in  the  parlour  should  not  be  beard  in  the  hnll. 

All  that  fOU  gel  you  may  put  in  your  eye,  and  sec  never  tlic  worse. 

All  l)>«  cans  thai  come  to  Crowlnnd  arc  shod  with  silver. 

ClovUod  ll  liluolu)  In  inch  moorlih,  roiien  ground  in  the  Fens,  thai 
wmatM  •  honf .  much  IPs*  i  can,  can  come  10  h.  Sines  the  draltiing,  |n 
MOnBcr  ttmc  ouis  may  go  ihiiher.— R.     "Tlivsoll  11  mncii  Improved 
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.  '7S'- 

All  the  craft  is  in  the  catching. 
All  the  dogs  follow  the  salt  bitch, 
Ali  the  fat  is  in  [he  fire. 
All  the  honesty  is  in  the  parting. 

All  the  joys  in  the  world  cannot  take  one  grey  hair  out  of  oitrh 
All  the  levers  you  can  bring  will  not  heave  it  up.    Somerii 
All  ihe  maids  of  Cambcrwell 
may  dance  in  an  egg-shell  : 
for  Ihcre  are  no  maids  in  that  well. 

See  A'.  a«rfp.,andS.,  li.  449,  and xii.  17. 

All  the  months  in  the  year 

curse  a  fair  Febnieer. 

All  the  speed  is  in  the  spurs. 

AH  the  tears  that  St.  Swithin  can  cry, 

Si.  Banhol'mew's  dusty  mantle  wipes  dry. 

All  the  waier  in  the  sea  cannot  wash  out  this  stain. 

All  the  world  and  Bingham. 

N.  and  Q.,  3rd  S.,  ii.  333. 

All  the  world  and  Little  Billing,    Nortkamptenshire. 

Baker's  AW*.  (J/.,  art  Little  BiLUNn.    Equiraleni  loour/ 
■world  and  his  wife  ;  but  (he  preciie  origin  seems  10  be  uncertain. 

All  the  world  is  not  wise  conduct  and  stratagem. 

All  ihe  world  will  beat  the  man  whom  fortune  buffets. 

All  things  are  difficult  before  they  are  easy. 

All  things  are  easy  that  are  done  willingly. 

All  things  are  not  to  be  granted  at  all  limes. 

All  tbings  are  soon  prepared  in  a  well-ordered  house. 

All  things  require  skill  but  an  appetite.     H. 

All  things  that  great  men  do  are  well  done. 

All  things  thrive  with  him  ;  be  ^ats  silk  and  voids  velvet. 

All  this  wind  shakes  no  com. 

Taylor's  Wit  and  MMk.  i6a9. 


All  unwarrantable  delights  have  an  ill  farewell. 
All  weapons  of  war  cannot  ann  fear. 

Baeht  cf  Mttry  HiddUt.  tSs^.  No.  ij.     Detbett.  In  hli  ttmiamOt* 
y/lRvri),  164a,  tut  II :  "  All  (he  onnes  of  EogUuld  will  DCil  w 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


All  wickcdne&£  doth  begin  to  amend,  like 

Id  1569,  a  ballad  wilhthis  title  was  licensed  to  Alexander  Lacy.     Il  li. 
I  believe,  uuECoveiEd. 

All  women  are  good  ;  %aaii  for  something,  or  good  for  nolliiinf. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

All  yotir  eggs  bave  two  yolks  apiece,  1  warrant  you. 

All  your  geese  ace  swans. 

uique  puicbnim.     II  suo  soldo  val  tredcci  duiail.    Hal.     Illi 
shillmg's  '       '  "■  ' 


Will  proue  a  w: 


Tyrol  Soring  Mcj^.  1598,  sign.  A  a, 


All's  alike  at  the  latter  day  : 

a  bag  of  gold  and  wisp  of  hay.     CL. 

All's  out  la  good  for  prisoners,  but  naught  for  the  eyes. 

Tis  good  for  prisoners  to  be  out,  but  bad  for  the  eyes  to  be  out, 
is  adiuUtued  by  good  fellovrs  when  one  tells  llieni  all  the  dilnk  is  OL 


Almost  and  hard  by  si 
The  signification  of  ih 


s  many  a  lie. 

ord  ■itmoil  having  Some  latitude,  n 


Almoit  was  nev 
Almsgiving  nev 

prosperity  ^ 
Although  it  rain 
Although  the  su 

Although  you  s 


;r  hanged.     CL. 

r  made  any  man  poor,  nor  robbery  rich,  nor 

throw  not  away  thy  watering-pot.     H. 
I  shine,  leave  not  thy  cloak  at  home.     H. 
churchman  ill, 


yet  continue  in  the  church  still,    h. 

'  'ium  si  sit  stalum  nan  est  malum. 

vntm  si  sit  tirerum  est  tyneerutn. 

Always  a  feast  or  fast  in  Scilly. 

Niria and  Qutriis.  3rdS,,  v.  275. 


Always  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

Always  somewhat  is  better  than  nothing.     HE. 

Always  taking  out  of  the  meal  tub,  and  never  putting  in,  soon 

comes  10  the  bottom. 
Always  you  are  to  be  rich  next  year. 
Amendment  is  repentance. 
Among  the  common  people,  Scoggin  is  a  doctor.    CL, 

See  Scegins  ycili,  rept.  of  ed.  i6j6,  p.  84,   '■  ilow  Scogmsold  Povfder 
■0  kOI  Fleas,"  and  my  note. 
"  Ttr  diMttoii  «al  Kopvivi  (W^vrtrai.    Ell  autemcotydus  villsslmuiD 
Icabe  genus  minim^uecanonuc."— R. 


An  abbey  lubber. 

See  Thombuiy'i  Tour  Round  England,  'a 
An  ague  in  tbc  spring  /  is  physic  for  a  king. 

That  Is,  if  it  comes  off  well :  (or  an  ague  ti  nothing  bul  nitrong  fermcii- 
tatian  of  tbc  blood.  Now,  as  in  the  feimenlation  orolhcr  liquon,  then: 
is.  fat  the  moit  part,  a,  scpaiation  made  of  that  which  Is  heierogeneoiu 
and  unsociable,  whereby  ilie  Iiauor  become*  more  piuc  and  dcfecale,  so 
is  it  also  with  the  blood,  vthicn,  by  (ermentalion  (easQy  excited  at  thli 
lime  by  the  relum  orihesun)^  doth  purge  itself,  and  cast  off  ihote  Impure 
heterogeneous  particles  which  it  had  contrscled  In  the  wiater  lime  :  and 
that  these  maybe  cartied  away  after  every  particular  fermetitnlion  or  par- 
oxysm, and  not  again  taken  up  by  the  blood,  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
very  useful,  lo  sweat  iu  bed  after  every  fit ;  and  an  ague  fit  la  not  thought 
to  go  off  kindly  unless  it  ends  in  a  sweat.  Moreover,  HI  the  end  of  the 
diseuc,  it  is  convenient  to  puige  the  body,  lo  carry  away  those  more  gross 
and  feculent  parts  which  hare  been  separated  by  thesc»eral  fermenlaiions, 
and  could  nol  so  easily  beTolded  by  sweat,  or  that  still  remain  in  Iha 
blood,  though  not  suBJocnt  to  cause  a  paroxysm.  And  that  all  persons, 
especlallr  those  of  years,  may  be  lessoned  that  they  neglect  nol  to  purge 
their  bodies  after  the  aeue.  I  shall  add  a  very  material  and  useful  observa- 
tion of  Doctor  Sydenham's:  "  Sublato  morbo"  (salth  he.  speaking  of 
sulunmal  Fevers)  "leger  sedulo  puigaodus  est ;  incredibile  enim  dictu 
quauta  morborum  vis  ex  purgalionis  defeclu  pent  febies  Aulumnales  lub- 
nascalur.  Miror  aulem  hoc  a  nicdlcls  mhi^  caverl  nilniks  etlam  admo- 
neri.  Quandocunque  eaim  morborum  alterutrtun  (Febtcm  fenianara  aul 
quHilanam)  paulS  proveciioris  alalis  hominibus  acddiase  vldi,  alque  pur- 
gaiionem  eliam  omiasam;  certo  pncdicere  potui  periculosum  aUquem 
morbum  eoEdem  poslea  adotiturum,  de  quo  tamen  illi  Dondum  tomui- 
■veront,  quasi  perfecit  jam  sanalL" — R. 

An  angler  eats  more  than  he  gels. 

An  answer  is  a  word. 

An  ape's  an  ape,  a  varlet's  a  varlet, 

though  they  be  dad  in  silk  or  scarlet. 

An  ape  is  ne'er  so  like  an  ape 

as  when  he  wears  a  doctor's  cap. 

An  ape  is  never  merry  when  his  clog  is  at  his  heels. 

An  ape  may  chance  to  sit  amongst  the  doctors. 

An  apple,  an  egg,  and  a  nut, 

you  may  eat  after  a  slut. 

Poma,  ova,  aique  nuces, 

SI  del  libi  sonlida,  gustes.— R. 

An  apple  rtiay  happen  to  be  better  given  than  eaten. 

An  April  flood, 

carries  away  the  dog  and  her  brood.    CL. 

An  April  fooL 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


FLn  artrul  fellow  is  a  devil  in  a  doublet. 

Kx>  ass  is  but  an  ass,  though  laden  with  gold. 

is  cold  even  in  the  summer  solsiice. 

lUl  ass  is  the  gravesi  beast,  an  owl  the  gravest  bird. 

Ml  ass  laden  with  gold  overtakes  everything.     F. 

loaded  with  gold  climbs  to  the  top  of  a  caMle, 
must  be  lied  where  the  master  will  have  him. 
An  ass  pricked  must  needs  trot.    it.  of  m.  r. 
An  ass  that  carries  a  load  is  better  than  a  lion  that  devours 

'An  ass  that  kickelh  against  the  wall  receives  the  blow  himself. 

.  was  never  cut  out  for  a  lapdog. 
'An  atheist  is  one  point  beyond  the  deviL 
^n  early  winter  :  /  a  surly  winter, 
'An  easy  fool  /  is  a  knave  s  tool. 
\ti  eel's  held  by  the  tail  surer  than  a  woman. 

This  i!  called  "  an  ancient  truth  "  In  Field's  Amadi  for  Laditi,  161B 
(HaiUlfs  Dodslcy,  li.  157). 

egg  and  to  bed.    Sussex. 

egg  at  Easter. 

^Oi  Popular  Aniig.  0/  Great  BriliiiH,  1870,  i,  95. 

egg  will  be  in  three  bellies  in  twenly-fouc  hours. 
in  eldern  stake  and  blackthorn  ether, 
rill  make  a  hedge  to  last  for  ever.     Wills. 

Ether  =  Hedge. — Akeiman's (fi'/fi.  G&ij. p.  i9.   "They say," observes 
Mr.  A.,  "thai  an  eldcr-9lake  will  lost  in  Ibe  ground  longer  than  an  lion 

emmet  may  work  its  heart  out,  but  cm  never  make  honey. 

empty  bag  cannot  stand  upright. 

empty  belly  hears  nobody, 

empty  purse  and  a  new  house  make  a  man  wise  but  loo  late. 

A  bolu  vaiia,  e  a  casa  acabadu  fni  e  home  seiudo.  maslarde.    Port. 

enemy  may  chance  to  give  good  counsel, 
enemy  to  beauty  is  a  toe  to  n.iture. 
enemy's  mouth  seldom  speaketh  well. 

"  II  is  a  colnyn  prouerbe,  on  enemyel  raeuth  Myth  seeld  wcl. "— ^(Tian/ 
Ac  Pai,  1481,  c  4.  repr.  1644.  p.  5. 
envious  man  waxeth  lean. 

MS.  15II1  cent,  ap,  Relr.  Rn.  3rd  S.,  ii,  309. 
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An 

nvious  man  waxes  lean  witli  the  fatness  of  htB  neighbour. 

An 

vening  ted  and  a  morning  grey, 
ure  signs  of  a  fair  day.     CL. 

■'  Le  rouge  soir  el  blanc  maiin 
Font  fejouit  le  peleim.     I'r. 

AUegnt  il  pellegrino.     Jlal. 

A  ted  evening,  and  a  white  motniDg,  rejoice  the  pilgrim,"—  R.         k^ 

"An  evening  red  and  momiiig  grey 
Will  Ml  the  traveller  on  hU  way ; 
But  if  the  evening's *grey  and  the  morning  red, 
Pul  oo  your  hal,  or  you'll  wet  your  head."— D. 

An  evil  conscience  bre.iks  many  a  man's  neck. 

An  evil  lesson  is  soon  learned. 

An  excellent  soldier :    he  lacks  nothing  but  i 

feather,    CL. 
An  excellent  talc,  if  it  were  told  in  Creek.    CL, 
An  Henry-Sophisier,  or  Sophista. 

So  iheyare  calletl.  who.  aflcr  tour  years'  jtandlng  in  th 
themselves  froiti  cammeacing  Bachelois  of  Ant,  to  rcD< 
colleges  more  capable  of  prcfcimenl. 

T^l  tradition  i>  senselos  (and  incoiuislcnt  with  his  princely  tntg  _^ 
cence)  of  luch  who  fancy  thai  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  coming  t(>  ~l 
Cambridge,  stayed  all  the  ^ophliteis  a  year,  who  eipMtrd  IhnI  a  year  of 
grace  should  have  been  given  to  ibem.  More  probable  It  b.  that  beCBiue 
that  king  is  commonly  conceived  of  great  ilicngth  and  staiun.  tnat  then 
SofMUtt  Htarieiani  were  elder  and  bigger  than  others.  The  tniih  Is 
n  the  reign  af  King  Heniy  the  ElBhib,  aT      ■"-     "  ' 


a  loss ;  and  t) 


'^, 


UniTsaily  iHionks  be  unto 
■oie  what  would  become  of  her. 


■nooasteries,  leaniiiig  wsj  :i 
God  1  more  scared  than  hurt)  stood  at 
Hereupon,  many  students  stayed  them 

ai  who  would  see  how  ibeir  degreei  (before  they  took  thcml  would  be 
rewarded  HDd  maintained. — K.  PeachiuD,  in  lils  ComftBil  Cenllcmiat, 
edit.  1637,  p.  106.  says  that  lie  could  make  mEips  by  geometrical  rales 
at  thirteen  or  founceu  years  of  age ;  adding,  "as  1  did  al  Cambridge, 
Wbm  I  was  of  Trinilie  Collcd{:e,  muXn/uniarSefhiHir."  TbeLiitUui 
SofkiiUnm,  by  Robert  Alynton,  was  published  for  the  uw  of  both 
Univenilies  by  Pynson  and  De  Worde.  S«  nulices  at  llie  edillon*  In 
Bi6l.   Cell,  and  Notts.  1876  and  18B1.     Sec  for  a    '  ~  "       " 

opinion,  not  very  satufaclory  explanation.  N,  anil  Q.. 


dilTei 


An  honest  look  covcreth  many  faults. 

An  honest  man  and  a  good  bowler. 

An  hunesi  man's  word  is  a.s  good  as  his  bond. 

An  honest  miller  hath  a  golden  thumb.    R. 

A  C,  Mtry  Talyi.  unilBled  ed.,  No.  la     "  The  Somtraetsliire 
reply.  None  but  a  cuckold  can  see  it." — K, 

An  horse  hired  /  never  tired. 

An  hour  in  the  morniag  is  wonh  two  in  the  evening. 


As  ill  ^  dboald  be  •dpfca^d. 

Aa  O  recwgi^BiB  mpajriBasu 


Wth,U..Wib.    TtB« 
A*  iS  jtake  Kaa&ih  loaecst. 
Aa  ill  Kyle  is  better  thaa  a  lewd  ttoffy. 
Ad  iUHMcdfcrt  kath  nbnol  manr. 
An  ill  tm  IS  soaa  done. 
An  lU  worioniB  qoaneb  mkh  his  tootle 

UKbaa  cnon  jmna  ae  tnnacfm  boM  iMilk 
All  iQ  vonnd  is  catul,  not  an  ill  itaaw.  ii. 
An  iiKli  breaketli  no  sqoaie.    Ht 

~  >  Aami.  bf  Hulill.  i.  40^     tVni> 

liOO-l.     SoBtc  at 


U««h5. 


An  inch  in  a  man's  ' 
An  inch  in  a  duh  b 

Wc  Eunr  sair  1  A  a 
"  A*  focd  n  an  iocIj 


•oA  a*  an  rtl.    r. 

a  cU. '  Md  Ih*  uihM  imxM  M  iW  H 


—  Yc  can  [quoth  ibt)  DMkv  I 
For  Bhan  1  gioe  you  an  irafb*,  jii  luu««  ■■  »■■• 

An  inch  in  an  bour  is  a  foot  in  a  >l.i]''t  woik. 
An  iojury  TotgivcD  is  better  ih«n  an  injury  nv<n|«U. 
Aa  insolent  lord  is  n»t  a  gcntUtnaii. 
An  iron  windfall.     A'ew  FortH. 
Anrlliing  onCuilir  laken. 
^Aa  oak  is  not  felled  at  one  cbop. 
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An  obedient  wife  commands  her  husband. 
An  occasion  lost  cannot  be  redeemed. 
An  old  ape  hath  an  old  eye.     CL. 

Rowley's  \tatck  at  MiJnigM,  1633  (D.  O.  P.  t8»S,  i\i.  337). 

An  old  child  iuck?  hard. 

I.e.,  "  Children,  wlien  Ihey  growe  lo  age,  ptoue  chiTEcable "- 
ningham's  Diary.  160a,  edll,  1863,  p.  la. 

An  old  band  is  a  captain's  honour.     B.  OF  M.  R. 
An  old  bird  is  noi  caught  with  chalT. 

7"ino«.  n  play  {tiriA  1590).  i».  a,  ed.  Dyce  ;  Clarke's  pjram.  \A 
158.  ^ 

An  old  c.irt  well  used, 

a  new  one  abused. 

An  old  cat  laps  as  much  as  a  young.     CL. 

An  old  dog  barks  not  in  vain.     B.  OF  U.  R. 
Un  vieil  chieo  jam.-iis  nejappe  en  vain.    Fr. — R. 

An  old  dog  biteth  sore.     HE. 

Ail  old  dog  will  learn  no  new  tricks. 

Walitr  (1673).     '-  'Tis  all  one  (o  pliyiic  the  dead  ns  to  instnMtf 
men.      N«p6r  lArptitoi  ml  yipwm  rovBtrtlt  TaMr  tsn. 
mutate  lingunm.  as  an  absard,  nnpoaible  thing.    Old  age  is  lnlrw 
morose,  slow,  and  rorgetful.    U  they  have  bocn  put  in  a  «rroa(  J 
at  first,  no  hopes  then  of  reduciog  Ihem,     Senex  pElttacilr  — 
(eralam. " — K. 

An  old  ewe  dressed  lamb -fashion. 

An  old  fox  need  le.irn  no  craft.    ci~ 

An  old  fox  underst.mds  a  irap. 

An  old  friend  is  a  new  house.     H. 

An  old  goat  is  never  the  more  reverend  [or  his  licaid.. 

An  old  knave  is  no  babe.    he.  

An  old  man  in  a  house  is  a  good  sign. 
An  old  man  is  a  bed  full  of  bones. 
An  old  man  never  wants  a  utle  to  IcU. 
An  old  man  twice  a  child. 

Senei  bii  pucr.    L«tinier'(  SrrvioKi.  i$49,  odll.  AAct,  pu'|l 
An  old  man  who  weds  a  buxom  young  maiden,  bi43  fi 

become  a  freeman  of  Uuckinjfham  \i.t;  u  cuckold^ 
An  old  moon  in  a  mist 
s  worth  gold  in  a  ktst  [cheat] : 


but  an 

ew  moon's  mist 

will  never  lack  thrist  [thirst]. 

n 

Ur 

Duiham  glvra  another  vet 

of  ihc  flui  part 

"  As  lafF  u  treason! 

n  a  klM. 

UtbedayUu 

ohlmmknkt' 

Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


An  old  naught  /  will  never  be  aught. 

An  old  ox  inalces  a  straight  furrow. 

Boey  "iejo  surco  dneeho.    Span. 

Att  old  ox  will  find  a  shelter  for  himself. 
An  old  physician,  a  young  lawyer. 

An  old  physidon,  t>«cause  of  his  experience  ;  a  young  Uwyer.  bpcauie 

ht  titYiag  but  lUlle  practice,  will  beve  leisure  coough  to  aliend  lo  your 

buiiuea  ;  and  desiring  thereby  to  ncannnend  himself,  and  pi  more. 

Hill  be  very  dlligeoi  iu  il.     T&o  Italians  say,  An  old  physician,  a  young 

hitlia.—R. 

An  old  sack  asketh  much  p.itching.    he. 

An  old  thief  desires  a  new  halter. 

An  old   wise  man's  shadow  is  better  than  a  roung  buzzard's 

■word-    H. 
An  old  woman  in  a  wooden  ruff. 

i^.  in  ta  antique  dieu. — R, 

An  old  wrinkle  never  wears  out. 

An  open  door  may  tempt  a  saini. 

An  open  knave  is  a  great  fool. 

An  ounce  of  fortune  is  worth  a  pound  of  forecast. 

An  ounce  of  mother  wit  is  wanh  n  pound  of  learning. 

It  iiBbastid;  Anonnceofdlserelion  li  worth  b  pound  of  wiu  "Tlie 
F*«rich  Hty,  An  ounce  of  good  fonune,  Se.  &{\<a  rvxrh  ffraXarjiiip  J( 
ffthSr  vQor,— A'ltttimi.     Gulta  fortunee  pm  doUo  upicnli^E."— H. 

Aa  ounce  of  state  requires  a  pound  of  gold. 
AeCV,  JP.  t6j9.  No.  36. 

An  ounce  of  wisdom  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit. 

An  ounce  of  wit  that's  bought 

Is  worth  a  pound  that's  taught. 

An  ox,  when  he  is  loose,  ticks  himself  at  pleasure. 

Ad  ugly  wom^n  is  a  disciise  of  the  stomach,  a  handsome 

woman  a  disease  of  the  head. 
An  unbidden  guest  knoweih  not  where  to  sii.    he. 
An  unchaste  wife,  working  mischief  still, 
is  oft  compared  lo  a  foul  dunghill,    w. 
An  unhappy  lad  may  makf  a  good  m.in. 
An  uiipcarcji^o  man  hdtii  no  ncii:hbour, 
Ani;er  and  hatie  hinder  gniKJ  counsel. 
Anger  bc);mi  with  folly,  and  ends  with  rcpcnt.tnce. 
Anger  edgelh  valour.     CL. 
Anger  is  a  sworn  enemy. 

Anger  makes  a  rich  man  hated,  and  a  poor  man  scorned. 
Anicr  puaulKt  iikIT. 


Anglia  Mons,  Pons,  Fans,  Ecciesia,  Fetmina,  Luna. 

Luplon's  l-ondna  and  tkt  Coanlrgi  CarioHaJetd,  Sc,  1633  {.Bfoii  ef 
Chamters,  1857,  303). 
Anglica  giHS, 
cpiimajlim 
pessima  ridtns. 

Rtligma  HearHiatta,  ed.  Bliss.  136.     "  Les  / 
ibe  Fiench  criUc,  "  s'oraaieDt  uistemi^iit." 

Angry  men  seldom  want  wot 
ADoint  a  clown,  and  he'll  grip  you  ; 
grip  a  clown,  ;ind  he'll  anoint  you.    w, 
Another  threshed  what  I  reaped. 
Another's  bread  costs  dear.    11. 
Anliquitas  saculi  juventus  mundi. 
Antiquhy  is  not  nlways  a  in;irk  of  verily. 
Any  port  in  a  storm, 
Anything  for  a  quiet  life. 
Anything  may  be  spoke,  if  it  be  under  the  n 
Any  tooth,  good  barber. 
Apclks  was  not  a  ma- 

clothes. 
Apothecaries  would  t 

bitter. 
Apples,  ptars,  and  nui 
Apples,  peais,  hawthot 


\.  give  pills  in  sugar  unless  they  w^^l 

spoil  the  voice. 
quick,  oak  ;  set  them  at  All-hollon-tide 
'     '  prosper ;  set 


[All- Hal  low- Tide],    and   command  thi 
them  at  Candlemas,  and  intteat  them  to  grow. 

Application  makes  the  ass. 

April  and  May  are  the  key  of  all  the  year. 

April  cling,  /  good  for  nothing,    iiomertet. 

April  with  his  back  and  bill 

plants  a  flower  on  every  hill.     D. 

April  showers  /  bring  summer  flowers. 

April  weather, 

rain  and  sunshine  both  together. 

Are  there  traitors  at  the  table  that  the  loaf 
side  upwards  ? 

Are  you  there  with  your  bears? 

Ai^us  at  home,  but  a  mole  abroad. 

In  cam  argo,  di  fuon  talpa.    A  man  iihauld  be  scrupulously 
to  what  11  going  foiwunl  in  his  own  liousc,  bul  bUnd  lu  wiml  pmMti] 


Arthur  himself  had  but  his  lime. 

Arthur  was  not  but  whilst  be  was. 
.     Art  must  be  deluded  by  art. 
^^Art  thou  in  that  lock? 
^^K      Lady  Atimimy,  [639,  iil  3.     The  meaning  seems  to  be,  I'l  thai  Iky  eut 

^^Ms  a  cat  loves  mustard,    Cl. 
^^^s  a  man  is  friended, 
'     so  the  law  is  ended,     c. 

As  a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  die  ; 

as  a  tree  falls,  so  shall  11  lie. 

As  angry  as  a  wasp.     he. 

Gajcoi^e'i  S/al  Glas,  1576  (Works,  by  HailiH.  il.  atn). 

As  a  wolf  is  like  a  dog,  so  is  a  fintlerer  like  a  friend. 
As  bad  as  Jeffreys.    New  Fares/, 
As  bald  as  a  cciot. 
As  bare  as  a  bird's  tail. 

Tiotlve  Mtry  Giitys  of  tht   Widsne  Edylh.  icjj,  by  Walter  Smith,  or 
OU  Bngt.  Jat  Booti,  \a.  loz. 

As  bare  as  the  back  of  my  hand. 

As  bare  as  the  birch  at  Yule  even.     D. 

In  aUuiion  10  ihe  Chrislmas  log.     It  is  spoten  of  one  in  eilreme 
J  pOTCrty.— D. 

^■Ks  bashful  as  a  Lerten  lover,     D. 
^^■s  big  a  liar  as  Tom  Pepper.     I.efds. 

^^K      Dialttt  v/  Lttdi,  1861,  405.     The  devil  is  said  to  h:ivc  given  up  Tom  in 

I     A>  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 
Hijlsaii'iMSS.  Coll.  1K/6. 

)As  big  as  a  parson's  barn.     Dorsetshire, 
As  big  as  brass, 
t     See  Porter's  Two  Angiie  (V<imcn  o/Abiagloa,  1599.  p,  105  ;  and  Dj-ce's 
Vnotr 
|«b 
I 


'394). « 


Skeal,  I 


IS  big  as  bult-beef  at'Candlem^is 

•  bis  as  a  goose's  egg. 
Puree  lit  PlBugAma/ii  Credc  (A,  d 

k  bitter  as  gall. 

•  black  as  a  coal. 
A*  ■  ODw  or  raven  ;  as  the  devil,  as  jel,  ai 

As  blake  \i.e.,  yellow]  ns  a  paigle  [cowslip].     North  and  East. 


See  Forby's  Vacahulary  1^  But  Aiglia,  1830,  X4I-3,     Olhei  fotms 
■re^i^ilr  (uicd  by  JoiisoD)and/<i{fi^. 
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As  blind  as  a  bat. 

"  Talpt  cKclor."  As  blind  3S  a  mole ;  though,  indeed,  a  mole  ia 
absolulely  blind  ;  but  tuLlli  perfecL  eyes,  and  those  not  coveml  with  snj 
membrane,  as  some  have  reponed  :  bul  open,  nnd  lo  be  found  wilbout- 
(ide  the  b^d.  If  one  search  diligenlly,  oiliervrise  ihey  majr  easily  escape 
one,  beiDg  very  tmall,  and  lying  hid  in  the  fur.  So  that  it  must  be 
fpanled  that  a  mole  sees  but  obscurely,  yel  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for 
hci  manner  of  living,  being  most  pan  undei  ground.  "HypsxaciEcior.' 
This  Hypsieawas  a  woman  famous  for  her  tdindnca.  "Tircsia  csedor." 
The  fable  of  Tiresiai.  and  how  be  came  to  be  blind,  is  weli  known. 
"Lebeiide  ciEcior.  Est  auiem  Leberis  exuviK  sive  spollum  serpentis. 
in  quo  a[^iBrenl  effigies  dunlaial  oculorum.  ac  membranola  (] — '  — 
tenulssima  quHseipentum  oculi  prtelegunlur."  A  beeile  is 
blind,  becduse  in  the  evening  it  will  Hy  with  iU  full  force  ai 
face,  or  anything  else  which  happens  lo  be  ii  ' 
insecta,  as  bees,  hoiTiels,  &c.,  will  uol  do.— R. 


is  thought 


archcri,  fought  in  hostile  m 


As  bold  as  Beauchamp.    CU 

"Of  Ihts  suntame  there  were  many  Earls  of  Warwick,  omoogil  tr 

(sailh  Dr.  Fuller)  I  conceive  Thomas,  the  lirsl  of  Ihat  name,  gave  i ., 

'  s  proverb  ;  who  in  the  year  ^yfi,  wi'h  one  sqnire  and  4 
'-  ■-  Mile  mannerwith  a  hundred  armed  men,  ai  Hogra. 
verlhrew  ihem,  slaying  sixy  Normans,  and  gtnag 
the  whole  fleet  means  lo  land.— R.  ThtBeldBtiiuclawifiloma\\«  title 
of  a  lost  drama  byT.  Heywood.  alluded  to  in  Fletchei's  Kiighl  ef  llit 
Burning Fatlt.  1G13,  and  inSuchling-a  r»i»//>ii,  i&|6.  I1ie  latter  thought 
thai  it  was  a  play  of  some  merit,  and  must  have  wit Dcssed  its  pcrformanGOi  ■ 
The  passage  runs  thus  ; — 

"  Potl.  I  beseech  you  bring  me  to  him.     .     ,     , 
t  Tkitf.  You  shall.  Sir.  _ 

Let  mesce— the  author  of  the  Ai/Jfiiavriiiiiij  and  Englands  yoy,"'    , 
Tit  Gatlini,  ed.  1646.  p.  45. 
As  bold  as  blind  B.-iyard.    R. 

"And  fortliwilh  loke  penne  and  ynhe  and  began  boldly  lo  renne  forth 
e  bayard  in  thys  presente  vrerke." — Caxlon's  Prologue  to  the 


348. 


Affimi  a. 


>S7S-  '■/'"'  [Jodstcy.  xU. 


As  bold  as  brass. 

As  bra^  (or  brisk)  as  a  body-louse. 

Gamimr  Guricm's  NrtdU,  1575.  act  «.  IC.  4, 

As  brisk  as  a  bee  in  a  tar-pot 
As  brisk  a;  a  body-louse. 

Aniidolt  agiiml  AlilaHtkafy,  1749,  p.  139, 

As  broad  as  it  is  Ions- 
As  broken  n  ship  as  ihis  has  come  to  land. 
As  busy  as  Baity.    Devon, 
As  busy  as  a  good  wile  U  an  oven,  and  neiiher  ■ 
dougb. . 


As  busy  as  a  hen  that  hath  but  one  chicken.    CL. 
As  busy  as  the  devil  in  a  high  wind. 
As  cat  in  cap-case. 

3ouier  [  am  DOl.  but  mild,  sober  Tnrsday, 

I,  in  light  noton  S(.  t^ewsday. 
E607.     (-omparc  my  Gatcaigne,  i. 


—The  Chriilmoi  Print 

[As  clean  as  a  new  penny. 

"  Clean  ns  a.  penny." — Aiilidott  agaii 
KAs  clean  as  a  whistle. 


!  jVcUacAelj'.  1749,  p.  139. 


Any  one  who  hHs  witncswd  the  manufaclurc  of  a  cuslic  whiallo  can  he 
at  no  loss  for  ilie  origin  of  ihis  saying.  A  piece  of  young  ash  about  four 
laches  long  and  the  thickness  of  h  finger  is  hammered  all  over  wilh  Ibc 
handle  of  a  knife  until  the  tnuk  is  disengaged  liam  the  wood  and  capable 
of  being  drawn  ofL  A  notch  and  a  cul  or  two  having  been  made  in  the 
stick,  Ihe  cuticle  is  replaced  and  the  insirutnent  complete.  When 
stripped  of  its  umering.  the  while  wood  with  in  coloucless  tap  pre- 
sents Ihe  cleanest  appearance  i magi uable— the  very  acme  of  cleanness. 
— C.  P.  T.  in  Notes  and  Queria. 


As  clear  as  a  bell. 
r  Spoken  principally  of  a 


jr  sound  without  any  jarring  or  harsh- 


iAs  clear  as  crystal. 

As  cleat  as  the  ^un  at  noontide. 

As  cold  as  a  cucumber. 

Heicher,  in  Ills  Cupids  Rnimgr.  1615,  makes  Nisus  say,  Ihftt  "young 
maids  wereaa  cokl  as  cueumben"  We  now  eipress  it.  As  coelas  a  cu- 
cumbeTi — a  less  meanlni;  phrase,  after  nlL 

As  cold  as  charily. 

As  comely  as  a  cow  in  a  cage.     he. 

Langland's  Alliliralive  Potm  on  tlie  Depesitien  ofKulurJ  II.,  Camd. 
Soc.  p.  aj.     Heywoods  Proverbs,  1561,  Part  if.  c.  1, 

,3  a  barber's  chair.     CL. 
^  coals  from  Newcastle. 

Hcywood'sawii'/'.irtp/?.  ElitiMA's  T> 

n-hedge.    CL. 

:  some  good,  so: 
As  coy  as  a  croker's  mare,     H. 
As  crooked  as  a  g.iuraeril.      Yorkshire. 

Gaumeril  =  cambrel,  cambril,  or  K^^nibrcL  Compare  Early  crooked, 
-inielaitd  Cloiiaty.  iSbS.  p.  85. 

a  crooked  as  Crawley  brook. 

This  is  a.  nameless  tiraok,  arising  about  Woboum,  running  by  Craw- 


As  commin  a: 


r,  i6o6,  repr.  77. 


e  bad.    CL, 
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ling,  and  falling  immfdialtly  into  ihp  OUM,  a  rivet  more  menndrou*  I 
il.  running  above  eighty  miles  in  eighteen  by  land.     Fuller  (i66a|.— 1^ 

As  crooked  as  Robin  Hood's  bow. 
As  cross  as  a  bear  wiih  a  sore  head. 
As  cross  as  nine  highways. 
As  cross  as  two  slicks. 

Appnrenlly  H  quibble  on  the  doulile  sense  of  (Tutr,     We  siy 
'   1  peevish  child   or  person.     Patch  wu  Woslcy's  fool, 


equeathed  his  name  to 


nemben  of  th 


Hey  fnr 


As  crouse  as  a  lopp.     Yorkikin. 

i.e.,  BS  brisk  as  a  flea.    Mr.  Atkinson,  in  hi>  Clrtuland  Glaltary.  t8l%._ 
hKi  Ihe  couplet : — 

"  As  (icsh  and  as  erous 

Crous  teems  to  be  equivalent  lo  crisp. 
As  crouse  as  a  new-washen  louse. 

This  is  a  ScWch  and  Northern  proverb,    Crouse  signifies  brisk,  I 
— R. 

As  cunning  as  a  crowder  (fiddler). 

Walker's  Stlicliaii from  llu  Gtitl.  Hag.  iv.  64. 

As  cunning  as  Captain  Dr.ike. 
As  cunning  as  Craddock,  &c. 
A3  dark  as  pitch. 
As  dead  as  a  door-naiL 

Or  door-lree.    Both  forms  are  In  Pieri  Plvjoman  {tA.  Ske.it.  lexi 
161 :  ed.  Wright,  p,  s6).     Fiist  Part  ol/ftn.  (■'/.,  1594,  repr.  63. 
■'  When  you  meet  wiih  naughty  beer  or  ale, 
You  cry  11  as  dead  as  a  dore-navle." 

Wil  ffator'j.  1658. 
See  also  Htrfaiid  L^aniUr.  A  Mxi  Potm,  1651,  p.  11. 


II  a  Wt-ilirrcaci,  1611.  edit.  iBaB.  p.  3 

As  dead  as  a  herring. 

A  herring  is  said  lo  die  immediately  aner  il  is  ntken  out 
the  water :  and  (hsl  it  dies  very  suddenly  myself  cnn  Wilne 
do  pilchards,  shads,  and  Ihe  t^sl  of  thai  Itibe,— R. 

' '  Cialy. ihe  nam'd  one  IVfttligixiJ. 

Kfp.  Thai  word  Strikes  deetMamaienieni. 
Uiheeouiledeid? 
Cia.  De4d  as  >  herring.  SJr," 

Tdtnkam  Cairt,  byT,  Nabbes.  i6j8,  p^^ 
As  deaf  as  n  beetle, 

i.e.,  As  dull  of  apprehension  oi  the  implemenl  i 


Proverbial  Phrases. 

1 

As  dear  as  two  eggs  a  penny, 

As  deep  as  Chelsea. 

N.  a-d  Q. 

^^1 

As  deep  as  Garrick. 

^^H 

I  found  Ibis  currenl  in  Cornwall,  where  Giirrick's  name  onti  icnrcely              ^^^1 

liflve  been  very  famiiiar.     Mr.  Pnvin  Phillipt  {.Vain  and  Qutri/i,  »                          

Id                       ^^H 

ibe^  malcE  Garralt  oat  of  Garrici. 

^^H 

As  deep  as  Ihe  North  Star. 

^^H 

JV.  and  Q. 

^^1 

As  deep  drinketh  the  goose  as  the  gander.     HR. 

^^H 

As  demure  [or  civil]  as  if  butter  ^^'ould  ooi  melt  in  his  mou 

^H 

Some  add,  And  yet  chese  wiU  not  choke  him.     CnMo  de  ratt^i  que                  ^^| 

esli  [rio  y  quema.    SfaH.~S.. 

^m 

As  disconsolate  as  Dame  Hockaday's  hen.     Corniv. 

As  dii»y  as  a  goose,     CL. 

As  drunk  as  a  Banbury  tinker. 

^^^H 

TktIjHtdoH  Chanliclitri.  1659  (Hailiti'j  Dodslcy.  xii.  336). 

^^H 

As  drunk  as  a  beggar. 

^^1 

This  proverb  begins  now  to  be  dbuHd,  nnd,  instrod  □(  it,  pcopi 
ready  10  aay,  As  diunlt  as  a  tord  :  so  much  hatli  Ihal  vice  (the  rm 

^H 

the  pity)  proiailed  amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  lute  years. 

^H 

^^        i737> 

^H    As  dnmk  as  a  dnim, 

^^H 

^f            ZAi  M'ums'i  Petitim  againit  Co^,  1674.  p.  s. 

^^H 

As  drunk  as  a  lord. 

^^H 

As  drunk  as  a  rat. 

"  1  am  a  FlemynK,  what  for  all  that 
AlUiough  1  wrlTbedronkMOIherwhylesasarat." 

Bote's  Boie  0/ KHmiiMge.  15 

^^1 

As  drunk  as  a  Ihnjsh. 

^1 

Thia  is  rather  a  French  proverb.     It  frfers  to  the  alleged  habii  1 

vhich                 ^^H 

the  Urd  has  of  sutfeiiine  il»ll  on  the  juice  of  llie  grape  m  iliv  .South  of                ^^^| 

^—          Fnncc  during  its  temporary  sojourn  there. 

^^H 

^k  As  drunk  as  a  tinker's  bitch.    East  AMX^ia. 

^^1 

^B            Fotby's  yucai.  1830,  30-7. 

^^H 

^*      As  drunk  as  a  wheelbarrow. 

^^H 

A«  drunk  as  David's  sow, 

^^^1 

A-  A<tluiolt  -gaiml  Mtlamhofy.  1749,  p.  la?.     A  common  sa 

^H 

which  look  l»  rise  from  the  following  circumstance.     Otic  David  Lloyd,                .^^^H 

■  Webhman,  who  kept  an  a>houie  at  HcrefonJ,  had  a  living  so<t 

_^^m 

^^L 

if 

B 

i^^H 

H           66                 English 
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^H                        3l»  t8g3.  which  was  greatly  resorted  lo  by  Ihe  curious  t  he  had  hIsO  a  wife 
^^P                     much  addicted  to  diunkenneu.  lor  which  he  used  sometimes  to  give  her 
^H                     due  corrcoiion.     One  day,  David's  wi/e  having  laten  a  eup  loo  much, 

^H  *                     to  sleep  henelfsober  in  the  stye.     A  company  coming  in  It)  see' Ihe  sow, 
^^                     navid  ushered  tbem  into  the  stye,  exclaiming.  ■'  There  is  a  sow  for  you  ! 
^^L                   did  any  of  Tou  ever  see  such  another  ?  "  >t1  the  while  supposinE  Ihe  sow 
^^H                      had  really  1i«n  there ;  10  which  some  of  the  company,  seeing  Ihe  state 
^^H                   the  woman  was  in,  leplied.  "  It  was  the  drunkenest  sow  Ihey  had  ever 
^H                   beheld  ; "  whence  the  woman  was  ever  called  David's  tiow.-Ditti«,.  of 
^H                   t^  ('.  Tmgve.  1788,  quoted  by  Brady,  far.  0/ Lileralvre.  iBafi. 

^^K              As  dry  as  a  bone.                                                                          ^^^1 
^m               As  dry  as  a                                                                                   ^^H 

^H                           The  kei  la  the  dried  slalk  of  Ihe  hemlock,  and  one  or  two  other  plM^^^I 
^H                    of  Ihe  same  genus.    Sea  Miss   Baker's  N<^h.  GIms.  uL  Kkx,  -^^H 
^H                       Cooper's  Stilili  rotai.,  1853,  p.  5^.                                                               ^^^H 

^1               As  dull  as  a  Dutchman.    CL.                                                      ,^^H 

^H               As  dull  as  Dun  in  the  mire.                                                        ^^^^M 

^H               As  dun  as  a  mouse.                                                                         I^^H 

^M                 As  fair  as  Lady  Done,     Ckeikire. 

H                         Or.  There's  Lady  Done  Cor  you.    ■ '  The  Dones  were  a  great  Inmity  in 

H                         Cheshhe.  living  at  Utkinton,  by  Ihe  Forest  side.    Nurses  UK  then  to  call 

^B                     iheir  children  so,  if  girls;  ifboyi.  Earls  of  Derby.  "—R. 

^K                        ■•  Sir  John  Done.  Knight,  hereditary  forester  and  boqwr  of  Ihe  forest 

^H                      of  Detamere.  Chashire,  died  in  1619. 

^H                          ■■  When  that  Nimrod  Tamci  Ihe  Firsl  made  a  prognss  in  \fxt7.  he  WM 

^H                      daughter  of  -Thomas   Wilbraham.  Esq.,  of  Woodhef ,  who  left  behind 
^^V                   her  so  admirable  a  eharaolef.  that  10  this  day.  when  a  Cheshire  mah 
^H                      would  express  some  eiceUency  lu  one  of  the  fair  sex.  he  would  say. 

^H                       Univ,  1793- 

^H              As  false  as  a  Scot. 

^^B                       1  hope  thai  nation  generally  daserves  not  luch  an  Impulatlon ;  and 

^B                   couU  wish  <hal  we  Englishmea  wen  less  partial  to  onisclves.  and  cm- 

^H               10  iM  will  Ihe  snow  blow  in  afore  old  May.                              ^^^H 
^^1              As  fast  as  a  bear  in  a  cage.                                                       ^^^^| 

^H                          y^^i  Jml^-  "^  iaierlnde.  cirtA  1550.  edil.  1848,  p.  39.                    ^^H 

^H              As  fast  as  a  dog  will  lick  a  dish.    HE.                                         ^^H 
^^H              As  fast  as  hops.                                                                            ^^^H 
^^B             As  fast  as  a  Kentish  oyster.                                                        ^^^H 
^H-                    Green's  Tu  ftoqm,  1614.  br  JoI>B  Cooke  (Hailitls  Dodtley.  vl.  «e4.^^^| 
^r              As  fat  as  a  bacoQ.pi);  U  Manlemas.     D.                                     ^^H 

m/^mg  Ma^f,  i6i£  (Hiditrs  DoUit.  e.  519V 


It  as  a  Sua  Jewtud}.    AWi 


d  of  It  u  la  ape  is  of  a  whip  and  a  beU. 

ess  an  apcUof  bisuiL 

C  of  iiis  gii'u  u  a  blind  man  o(  his  ere.    CU 

'7  u  Sc  Roben  gave  his  cair. 


"Thii  Robert  was  n 


I.  nnd  the  old  wonnen  (here 
n  early  MS,  was  primed  for  Ibe  Kox- 

As  freely  as  the  collier  that  called  my  Lord  Mayor  knave  where 

he  got  on  liristow  causey  [causevray]. 
As  fresh  as  a  rose  in  June. 
As  fresh  as  an  ccl. 

Tawnilty  Mysltria,  p.  107, 

As  full  as  an  e^g  is  of  meat. 

"An  egge  is  not  so  fill  of  meale,  as  she  ie  ful  of  \yci."—Gammtr 
Gurtinit  Nadlt.  v.  a. 

As  full  as  a  jade,  quoih  bride. 

As  full  as  a  piper's  bag. 

As  full  35  a  toad  is  of  poison. 

As  full  of  honesty  as  a  marrow-bone  is  full  of  honey. 

Wcver's  Lwily  yuvenliti,  circA  1550,  apud  Hawkins,  u  146. 

As  gaunt  as  a' greyhound. 
As  gentle  as  a  falcon.     HE. 

Marriagiof  Wit  and  Wisdom,  circd  1570,  Sh.  Soc.  cd,,  p,  1+ 

As  glad  as  fowl  of  a  fair  day. 

As  good  a  deed  as  it  is  to  help  a  dog  over  a  stile.    HE. 
As  good  a  knave  I  know  as  a  knave  I  know  not. 
As  good  a  maid  as  Fletcher's  rnare,  that  bore  three  great  foals. 
DtlicHoTt  oftkt  Vk  BfDitt  Piayt  (1553).  quoted  in  a  note  lo  Wanon'i 
H.  B.  P.  iB7i,iii.  405. 

As  good  a  scholar  as  my  horse  Ball.    CI- 
As good  as  any  between  Bagshot  and  Baw-w.iw. 
'fhereiibui  I  he  bread  Ih  of  a  slceet  between  tliera.— H, 


As  good  as  any  in  Kent 

Compare  Niilhir  in  Ktnl,  &c 

As  good  as  ever  flew  In  the  al 
As  good  BS  ever  the  ground  vt 
As  good  as  ever  twanged. 
As  good  as  ever  water  wet. 
As  good  as  ever  went  end-wa; 
As  good  as  George  a-Green. 


r  Christendom.    CL. 


■epr.  1817.  p.  378.  "This  Gcorgf  of  Green 
au  Kie  ii.>'.u>u  I  iiiuai  ui  T/Aefielil ,  who  fought  Willi  Robin  Hood  and 
Liiile  Jolin  bMh  together,  and  got  the  better  of  them,  as  the  old  ball«d 
lelli  ui.''— R.  Uut  Ibc  old  lullad  does  not  icll  Ui  what  Is  quite  iruE,  as 
Ueiirge  was  a  iiiucli  later  lieiu  Ihou  Rubia  Hood  ud  his  cunipa 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


1a  ptose  history  of  (he  celebrated  Pinner  was  in  print  before 
BpllCloii  anterior  to  1637  it  al  present  known.     A  drama,  fo 

p^  pen  of  Robert  Greene. 

1600.  bill  no 
lunded  on  his 
,  attributed  to 

H  20od  as  goo5e-skins  that  never  man  had  enough  of. 
^  good  as  had  the  cow  that  stuck  herself  with  her  own  horn. 
_  ls  good  be  an  addled  egg  as  an  idle  bird. 
As  good  beg  of  a  naked  man  as  of  a  miser. 
As  good  do  nothing  as  lo  no  purpose. 
As  good  eat  the  devil  as  the  broth  he  is  bailed  in. 
As  good  tuck  as  the  lousy  calf  that  lived  all  winter  and  died  in 

the  summer. 
As  good  never  a  whit  as  never  the  better. 
As  good  out  of  (he  world  as  out  of  the  fashion. 
As  good  sit  still  .ts  rise  up  and  fall. 
J  As  good  to  play  for  nought  as  work  for  nought.     HE. 
^        In  the  same  sense  apparently,  Clarke  (Param.,   1639,  p.    154)  hat: 
■^  "You'd  as  good  beal  your  beeh  sgaiust  the  ground." 

^Ai  good  twenty  as  nineteen. 

As  good  water  goes  by  the  mill  as  drives  it. 

As  grave  as  an  old  gate-post. 

As  greedy  as  a  dog. 

As  green  as  grass. 

As  grey  as  grannum's  cat. 

As  bandsomely  as  a  bear  picketh  muscles.     HE. 

As  happy  as  the  p.irson's  wife 
■  during  ncr  husband's  life. 

KllliErews  Parsm'i  Wtddiag  (Plays,   1664,  p.   76).     ll  is  probably 

As  hard  as  horn. 

As  hard-hearted  as  a  Scot  of  Scotland. 

As  hasty  as  Hopkins,  that  came  to  gaol  over-night  and  was 
hanged  the  next  morning.     F. 

Compare  Don't  huny.  Hopkins. 
As  high  as  a  hog.  all  but  the  bristles. 

Spoken  ofa  durarf,  in  derision. — K. 

As  high  as  three  horse  loaves. 
As  hollow  as  a  gun. 

a  \s\.     A  kex  is  a  dried  sulk  of  hemlock  or  of  wild  dceljr. 


\  honest  a  it 
f  honest  a  ir 


s  any  in  the  cards  when  the  lungs  are  out. 

,»  ever  brake  bread. 

,s  ever  trod  on  shoe  leather. 
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Manchester. 

a  greyhound's  mouth. 


As  hot  as  a  black  pudding. 

Fulwell'i  Like  viilt  h  Lite.  1368, 
As  hot  as  a  toast.    CL. 
As  hungry  [or  poor]  as  a  church  mouse. 
A;  hungry  as  a  hawk. 
As  I  brew  so  must  I  needs  drink.     C. 

biowen.  mean :  if  you  hauc  browcn  wel.  you 
Wodroefke'i  Sfared  Houra  of  a  Souldttr  in  h. 

As  if  a  man  that  is  killed  should  come  ho 
As  innocent  as  a  devil  of  two  yc.irs  old. 
As  Irish  as  pi^s  in  Shudebill  market. 
As  irrecoverable  as  a  lump  of  buitcr  ir 
As  is  the  gander,  so  is  the  goose. 
As  is  the  gardener,  so  is  the  garden. 
As  is  the  workman,  so  Is  the  work. 
As  it  pleases  the  painter. 
As  jealous  ns  the  man  (Ford)  that  searched  a  hollaw  walnut  for 
his  wife's  lemati. 
Mttry  Wtvtsof  Windior,  i( 

As  kind  as  a  kite.    CL. 

As  lame  as  a  tree. 

As  lame  as  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

St.  Giles  WHS  Int  birth  an  Aibenian.  o(  Doblc  extraction,  bul  quitied 
all  tor  a  solitary  life.     He  wai  vislled  willi  lameness  (whether  natural  or 
cuual  I  know  nol) ;  but  [he  Iraditioa  goe^  Ihal  he  desired  not  to  b«    . 
belled  ibeieof  for  his  greater  tnoitificiiiian.    Cdpplegale  was  so  called 
before  Ihe  Conquest,  from  cripples  b^ging  of  passengeis  IhereitL 

This  proverb  may  seem  guilly  of  false  beialdry.  lamenesi  on  InRienets  : 
and,  in  common  discourse,  is  spoken  lutbec  nterrily  than  tnoomfully,  of 
such  who,  for  some  ilighl  hurl,  lag  behind  :  and  somcUmes  is  applied  to 
those  who.  Dol  of  lonnesfi,  counierfeit  infiimilj.  — R. 

As  lawless  as  a  town  bull. 

As  laiy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  lhai  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall 

to  bark.    F. 
As  lean  as  a  r^ke. 
As  light  as  a  fly. 
As  light  as  a  kcx.     he. 
As  light  as  the  Queen's  groat,     CL. 
As  light  on  his  foot  as  a  ragman-    Irish. 
As  like  a  dock  as  a  daisy. 
As  like  as  an  apple  is  to  a  lobster  [or  oyster], 
As  like  as  fourpeoce  to  a  frroaL 
As  lite  as  ninepence  to  nothins. 
0  pea& 


As  like  a 
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As  like  one  33  if  he  had  been  spit  out  gf  bis  mouth. 

As  long  as  a  Welsh  pedigree. 

As  long  as  Deansgate.    Manchester. 

As  long  as  !  :im  rich  reputed, 

with  solemn  voice  1  am  saiated  : 

but  wealth  away  once  worn, 

not  one  will  say  good  mom. 

MS.  o[  the  siileentb  century  in  Rcl.  Anliq.  i.  207. 
As  long  as  Meg  of  Westmi aster. 

"This  is  applied  to  peraoas  very  fall,  specially  if  ihey  hare  hopple 
hdghl  vraniiDg  breadih  proportionable.     Tlial  there  cwr  was  soch  a 

Eaal-woman  cannot  be  proved  by  any  good  witness ;  1  pass  not  For  a 
le  lying  pamphlet,  rutitlcd,  '  Story  of  a  monstrous  lall  virago,  called 
Long  Megg  of  Wesiniinster  ; '  the  writer  of  which  thinks  it  might  relate 
10  a  great  gun  lying  in  the  Tower,  called  Long  Megg,  in  troublesomo 
Iiin«s  brought  10  Westminster,  where  for  some  time  it  continued. "— R. 
'■The  large  grave-stone  shown  on  the  south  side  of  the  clojsier  in  West- 
mltisler  Ablwy.  said  10  cover  her  body,  was  placed  over  a  number  of 
monks  who  died  of  the  plague,  and  were  all  buried  in  one  grave.  "- 
Futla-.  1662. 

As  long  as  the  bird  sings  before  Candlemas,  it  will  greet  after  I 

it.    D. 
As  long  as  to-day  and  to- 
As  long  livcth  a  merry 
Porter's  7"a»  Aitgrit 
(slightly  varied). 

As  loud  as  a  horn. 

As  loud  as  Tom  of  Lincoln. 

'■  This  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  an  eitraordinary  great  liell.  hanging  in 

of  the  towen  of  Lincoln  minster :  how  it  got  the  natne  [  know  not,  unless 
it  were  imposed  on  it  when  baptized  by  the  papists.  Howbeit,  this 
pTBseai  Tom  was  cast  in  King  James's  time,  anno  ifiio."— K.  Brady 
-    j:a "This  Cathedral   has    miny  bells:  r--* 


'HKCH  of  AbingloH,  1599.  edit.   Dyce,  [ 


quotes   a  different  a 


paniculorly  th 


is  filled  up,  as  one  may  say,  with  the 
nnest  great  oeji  in  iLngianu.  wnich  is  called  '  Tom  of  Lincoln.^    . 
'  fii  loud  as  Tom  of  Lincoln.'  is  a  proverb.    It  weighs  4  tons  1,  ,. 
pounds,  and  will  hold  424  gallons,  nle.mcasure ;  the  circumference  i*   1 
twenty-two  feel  eight  inches.'  —TourXlkroKgh  Ike  ailuU  liiaitdof]  Gnat 
Britain,  174a,  quQlsd  by  fiiady,  I'ar.  ^  Ltltmlan.  tBsS. 

As  love  thinks  no  evil,  so  envy  speaks  no  good. 
As  mad  as  Ajax. 

Limti  Labour!  Lost.  ijgS. 

As  mad  as  a  March  hare. 

Coiyu  Blaboh  TiUamtit  (Hailill's  Pof.  Pottry.  1.  wj).     But  qoery    I 
marsk  hare.     Ueywood  Hpigr..  and  Hundr.,  ts6»,  95-  very  prap"V   I 
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Iiomei  harci  as  mod  as  march  harei  ?  "  .^ 

is  £bi(r  of  Knaaltdgi.  15U,  bas,  "ilariog  madde 
' '  FceDum  habei  in  coidu.  '  — R. 


nal  "mad  hatter."  Nor  is  il  unUkety  that  be  b  the  same  individuAl  whom 
we  find  hgured  as  John  a'  the  Hospital  in  Amim's  Two  Maidi  of  Man- 
clacke,  1609. 

As  mad  as  the  baiting  bull  of  Stamford. 

Take  Ihe  oricinal  hereof  (R.  Butcher,  in  his  Survey  of  Stamford,  paee 
V>).  William,  Earl  Wamo,  lord  of  this  town  in  llie  lime  of  King  John. 
standing  upon  the  caille  walls  of  Stamford,  saw  two  bulls  Gghting  for  a 
cow  in  the  meadow,  till  all  the  butchers'  dogs,  great  and  imoll.  pursued 
one  of  the  bulls  (bdngmaddened  with  noise  and  multilude)  data  through 
the  lown.  This  fight  so  pleased  (he  taid  Gail,  thai  he  gave  all  those 
meadows  (called  the  Castle  Meadows),  where  first  the  bull  duel  began, 
for  a  conimon  to  the  butchers  of  the  (own  (alter  the  first  grass  was  eaten), 
on  condition  ihey  find  a  mad  bull,  the  day  six  weeks  before  Christmas 
Day,  for  the  conllQuance  of  that  sport  every  year. — R.  Coatf^n  Ptfular 
AitijuilUs  of  Grtal  BHlJiH.  ed,  Haxliti,  ii.  44. 

As  maDy  Leighs  as  fleas, 

Masseys  as  a.sses, 

and  Davenports  as  dogs'  tails.     Chahir. 

Higson's  Coll.  (MSS.  No.  71). 
As  meet  as  a  rope  for  a  thief,     he. 
As  meet  as  a  sow  to  bear  a  saddle,     he. 
As  melancholy  as  a  cat. 

Walker's  Panmi.  1&79,  p.  30. 
As  merry  as  a  cricket,     he. 

Harvey's  Neu  LtUir  oj  Nalablt  CimliiiU.  r593,  repr,  13, 
As  meny  as  a  pie. 

King's  Halft-ptHif-vierik  of  Wit  in  a  PaiHy-varlk  if  Fafrr.  i6i^.l 

sign.  D  3.  ■ 

As  merry  as  cup  and  can.  DS. 
As  merry  as  mice  in  mait.  ci. 
As  merry  as  the  grig. 


The  i^g  is  the  heather,  and  also  the  grasshopper,  in  wh 

■ —  .,.- .     . asagna,  littketob. 

---,    ,- -,    --   a  graiSiopper,     So — 

tTrai.— Sec  J/emtltiaub  ataifue,  ^lakeip.  Soe,  a 


TennyKm  employs  the  word.    Ai  men;  as  a  gngi 
tnoui  with  As  merry  (or  cbeerfoJ)   ai   a  graslli 


I 
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p.  117.  T,  WTBlkinpon],  in  the  (^tickt  Glaise  of  Humors.  1607. 
aUndes  to  this  ctniracleristic  of  Ibe  Greeks,  where  he  ipeakt  of  Zenu  <cd. 
■''39'  P-  5S) '-—"  ti"'  ^  soone  a^  hee  had  tailed  a  cup  ol  Canary,  he 
bCKUne  of  a  powting  Sloicke.  a  mtrry  Grait."  Olhet  passaeei  from 
«>riy  »ri[er3,  in  our  own  nnd  oiher  langungra,  might  easily  be  quoted  in 
■nppott  of  the  same  ibeorj  about  the  Greeks,  and  Ihis  form  of  the  saying 
bdnB'  the  correct  one  ;  liul.  after  all.  it  would  be  diflicuh  to  come  to.-i 
portecUysatislactoty  conclusion.  Both  ver^ons  may  perhnps  be  admitted 
«1  at^iislent  I  one  of  (he  characlen  in  Udall's  Ralfk  JfaLler  CMiilrr. 
performed  bcfgre  1551,  is  Madhew  Merry.Gretk. 


■■  Holm 
Womi 


is  as  merry  a  Grig,  as  ever  eave 
a  ki5s  in  wood  ai  Homsev  Care 
I  ^iide  MecMm  fttr 


'/-  Wot 


As  merry  as  the  mares. 

As  mild  as  a  tamb. 

As  mony  heads,  as  mony  wit?. 

As  much  a  kin  as  Lew'son  hill  to  Pilson-pen.     Dorselskirt. 

That  Is,  no  kin  at  all.  It  is  spoken  of  such  who  hate  vicinity  of 
habitation  or  neighbourhood,  without  the  least  degree  of  consanguinity 
or  nffinlly  betwixt  them.  For  these  are  two  high  hills  ;  the  first  wholly, 
the  other  partly,  in  the  parish  of  Broad  Windsor.  Yet  the  seamen  make 
the  nearest  relation  between  them,  calling  (he  one  the  cow,  tbe  other  the 
calf:  in  which  forms  il  seems  tliey  appeal  first  to  their  fancies,  being 
eminent  sea-miuks,— R. 

As  much  [or  far]  as  York  exceeds  foul  Sutton. 

H-  Stephanus  |  World  of  Wimdtrs.  1607.  translated  by  R.  C,  Trans- 

lator'i  EfitUt  10  l/ie  grader).     ■■ it  will  be  found  to  exceed  ihciu  : 

a*  fatre  as  York  doth  foule  SuHon,  to  vse  1  Northerne  phrase." 

As  much  brain  as  a  burbnit. 

Ralph  Roister  Doiiler.  1566. 

As  much  need  of  it  as  he  has  of  the  pip. 
As  much  sihbed  [akin]  as  sieve  and  ridder 
that  grew  in  the  same  wood  together. 

In  Suffolk,  the  banns  ofmatrimony  are  called  sibbcridgc—R. 

As    much    wit    -IS  .three  folks,  two  fools,   and  a   madman. 

Chtikirt. 
As  narrow  in  the  nose  as  a  pig  at  ninepencc.    Irish. 

Said  of  a  stingy  person. — Mr.  Hardman  in  Nola  and  Qutria, 


As  natural  to  h 

A  Knack  lo  A 


s  of  Banbury  lo  the  bells  of  Lincoltt. 

ave,  1594,  edit.  1851,  p.  376,     Caiei  =  cakes. 
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«"^^ 


]il  il  Ihci  fie  uat  loo. 

some  be  lewde,  some  nil  be  ichrendc 

Go  ichrewei  wh*r  Ihci  goo." 
—SaHrical  Virtaim  Womtn  u  end  of  TiK  Wrighti  CkaU  JTiX^fis), 
cd.  Furnivnll  (E.  E.  Teil.  Soc.  1B65).  It  is  quoted  by  Wilioa  in  [he 
Arte  of  RhtUriqiu,  1553.  Hcymiod  hull  in  bis  collection,  156s,  &c  ; 
hij  book  was  Gnt  printed  in  1346.    The  phrase,  however,  occun  Gnl,  ic 


a  Mr.  Furnivall's . 


t,  Politk.ll.  imd  Love  Faimi   ■ 


As  nimble  as  a.n  eel  in  a  sand  bag. 

A3  old  as  a  serpent 

As  old  as  Cale-hill  (Kenl).     CL. 

As  old  as  Charing-Crass. 

As  old  as  Glastonbury  Tower. 

The  (one,  it.,  (he  Tower,  so  called  from  Ihe  Latin  /* 
upon  II  round  bill  in  the  midst  of  a  level,  and  may  be  seen  lor  oK 
seemed  10  me  la  have  been  tbesleepleola  church  that  had  formerly  stood 
upon  ihai  bill,  though  now  Scarcely  any  vesiiges  of  il  IiBm»iii.—R.  167a 

As  old  as  my  tongue  and  a  little  older  than  my  teeth. 

A  saying  used  when  a  peisoD's  age  is  asked,  and  he  does  not  care  to 


As  old  as  Paul's  (or  Paul's  steeple). 

Different  are  the  dales  of  Ihe  age  thereof,  beeaose  it  hod  [ihreel  births  or 
beginnings  -.  one  when  ii  was  originally  co-ibunded  by  King  Ethelben, 
with  ihe  body  of  Ihe  church,  anno  &io  ;  snolher  when  burnt  with  light- 
Ding  [m  1561.  and  then  after  Ihe  fire  of  1&66,] — R. 

As  old  as  Pendle-hilL 

As  old  as  the  itch. 

As  perl  as  a  pearmonger. 

Pert,  here  aad  in  the  following  sentence,  lignilies  noi  f*rl.  but  ilmrf, 
atrri.  and  is  in  general  use  in  many  dislricis  in  tbis  sense.  The  provuta 
is  a  mere  piece  of  alliteration,  without  any  special  slgniScaDCC. 

As  pert  as  a  fros  upon  a  washing-block. 
As  plain  as  a  juggem  ear. 

i.t.,  a  quagmire. 
As  plain  as  a  pack-slafT.    CL. 

We  say /ifc-i/fl^ vulgarly  ol  present ;  bul>iM*-rtfly  I  snspect  \t 
tiecn  Ihe  original,  and  to  be  (he  true  nauUng.    Some  say  ftui-unidJe. 

As  plain  as  Danstable  by-way.    he. 

Qnnled  in  a  ballad  printed  about  1570^    See  Andml  Bailadi  M 
BraiJiiJa,  1867,  p.  i.    Chirke  {fanm..  (639,  pi  1^3)  has— 
"  In  Ihe  DunMable  highway 
■     ■'  d  begjary." 
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Bal  ir  b  there  <juoied  diffcicnilf .    The  mauUnf  wm 
Duiuuble  by-tx)  wu  probabl)'  b;  no  meani  pub). 
1549,  Tcpr.  Arber,  p.  56)  u)      " 


il  Imiln  Uiini- 


aX\  his  tiauelL"— Gouoo't  Hfiittiuriitt  «/  t'*iile.  igtO. 
to  Sydarj.  The  anihiiT  of  A  yourmej  IMnnglt  /fig/and  in 
ipriiiai^y  prnltd,  1B69,  ita,  p.  75)  tnliAo*  tii  1I10  bad 


...  _  ,0  1m  IrunioftI,  m 
Lwlmrr  (.^'irMMi, 
...  t  tontr  gaud  wilkf-n 

vBlked  in  Ihe  kyn^  hij^  maytKitaiOMIilfe,  vptlulillyi, 
fUyyu  Dtailaili  aayt."     ■■Whercm  1  iudBc  bim  the  more  t«i  be  «■- 
teracd,  bicause  hee  neth  do  goinf  ^»di  the  Innbc.  bul  li 
table  nje  in    "  " 

EfUU  Dtdic,  i.  _^_.._^. „. 

tit  Ytar  1752  (prijaiei)'  prnltd,  1B69,  ifo,  p.  75)  u 

slaleof  the  roads  id  that  pan  of  (he  countr;  neailjr  Iwo  cenlUilM  laHr. 

As  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  fa«. 
As  pleased  as  Punch. 
As  plump  as  a  partridge. 
As  poor  as  Job. 

AnniD'i  Histury  tfike  TaoMaidi  1^ \ten 
tiinllitDde  niQSIhicueh  most  laoguags.  In  Ihe  Unlienllyol 
the  young  scholais  ace  wont  to  call  chidiag.  Jobing," — K. 
10  a  baker's  house  in  an  obscure  street,  and  from  rMHni  well  funiithed 
to  lie  in  a  very  bad  bed  in  a  garret,  10  one  dish  of  meal,  and  that  not  the 
best  ordered,  no  vaaaei.  for  we  were  aj  poor  U  Job." — Mimiriri  sf 
Lady  Funshtnin,  hj  Nicolas,  1B30,  p.  57. 

As  proud  as  an  apolhecarj. 
As  proud  as  a  peacock. 

TmiauUy  Afyittriti.p.  99.  "Flypiide,  My* (be peacock. "—A'ltoi^V'f. 

As  proud  as  old  Cole's  dog,  which  took  the  wall  of  a  dung-cart, 

and  got  crushed  by  the  wheeL 
As  piond  cotne  behind  as  go  before.    C 

Gammer  Curiim's  Nadte.  act  v.  sc  uli.   A  tnan  may  be  humble  that  ii 
in  high  estate ;  and  people  of  mean  condition  be  as  proud  as  Ihe  hijjlieit. 


— R, 


.1  lasl. 


■,  that  w 


Miss  Baker's  Nsrih.  Gloss.,  1854,  p.  179,  The  writer  says  t  "  This 
tiQEuIar  phrase,  slightly  vaiying  in  form  and  applioiUon.  nppears  lo  be 
widelr  drculaled,  and  has  [ravelled  even  lo  Ihe  United  Slates,  for  il  has 
found  a  place  amongsl  Batilell's  Americanisms.  Wilbraham  [Cheshire 
Glossaiy.  i836]eives,  Asfine  nsZtict'i^x/fanr/.and  Harishotne  [A~<i/i^u 
AitHjiuil,  As  curst  as  DUk't  Haliaitd, " 


As  quiet  as  a  mouse- 
As  teady  as  the  king  has  a 
As  red  as  a  cherry. 
As  rich  as  a  new-shorn  she 
As  rich  as  Darner.  Tippa 
John  Datner.  of  Anirim,  mil 
establisbed  himself  ia  some  bi 
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As  right  as  a  rain's  hom. 

Skelton's  Why  ame yt  tut  lo  Court  (drcd.  ijao) ;  Dycc^s  5*<//«i,  ii,  29. 

As  right  as  my  leg. 

Ladj  AlitKony,  i659(wHtlen  aboul  1640),  in  Hatlill's  Dodsli^y.  xiv.  991. 
tllsaliapBrt  of  Ihelilleofaballad  licensed  on  Ihe  13  Feb.  1633-9.  See 
Arbet'i  Tranicript.  i*.  439.  As  right  as  my  leg  occur  In  Ibe  old  ballad 
of  ihc  Ceatitf  Overikmo  Ifirci  1610).  spud  Collier^  Hcii.  BalL  295. 


As  rougli  as  a 
As  round  as  a 
As  safe  as  a  c 
As  safe  as  a 
As  safe  as  a  r 

tinker's  budget. 

Ponlypool  waiter, 
row  in  a  gutter, 
noose  in  3  mall  heap, 
nouse  in  a  miiL 

CL. 

Davenport's 

,v™ 

Trift  lo  Chtal  tht  D 

viU. 

veil.  1639,  sign.  E  11 

As  safe  as  a  thief  in  a  mil!. 

Day  s  lU  of  Gvb,  1606,  Jign.  C3  vino. 
As  sapless  as  a  kix. 

The  Witmai't  Ptlilian  agaiitsl  Ctfin.  1674,  p.  3. 
As  scabbed  as  a  cuckoo. 
As  sharp  as  a  thorn. 
As  sharp  as  a  razor. 
As  sharp  as  if  be  lived  on  Tewksbury  n 

//igmi's  MSS.  Coll. 
As  sharp  as  vinegar. 


iistard. 


As  shortly  as  a  horse  will  lick  his  ear.     HE. 

As  sick  as  a  cushion. 

As  sick  as  a  horse. 

As  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waisL 

As  slippery  as  an  eel, 

As  small  as  herbs  lo  the  pot. 

Morland's  AuemI  of  llu  Evtigiliial  Chunkti  »f  PitJmenl.  16' 
366.     Day'i/*fl/(rt>/j,  i6o6,rcpr.7+ 

As  smooth  as  a  c.irpeL 
As  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 
As  snug  as  pig  in  pea-straw. 

[>avciipOTt'$  Nta  Triit  10  Citat  lie  DiviU.  1639,  sign.  E  iww. 

As  soft  as  silk. 

As  softly  as  foot  can  fall. 

Kay  quots  ptnogei  frotn  QuJniUlaa  and  Terence,  which  haw  Bi 
siiglitcst  celevMcy.     Walker's  /'jritm.,  tOf*.  p.  33. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


i  you  hive  drunk,  you  [urn  your  back  upon  the 


Assi 


s  ihe  old 


ewe's. 


HE. 


Tragi-Comedy  of  Cilhla  and  itelitaa  [circd  is«>).  in  Haililfs  Dods- 
fcy,  i.    Aiisiitfil  meurl  veau  corame  vache.     Fr.    Cosi  loslo  miiore  il  cap- 
rellocaniecBpTa.     Hal.     Aun  lacokralU  pordesolar,     Spisn.—K. 
As  soon  goes  the  young  sheep  to  the  pot  as  the  old. 

Porter's  Two  Angrit  tVimm  of  Abinglon,  1599,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  41. 
As  sound  as  a  roach. 
As  sound  as  a  trout. 
As  sour  as  verjuice  [or  vargiesj     Leeds. 
As  spiteful  as  an  old  maid. 
As  spruce  as  an  onion. 
As  stale  »%  custom. 

Sir  Thomas  Merr.  a  play  (fiiwl  1590),  eri,  Dyce.  p.  3a. 
"Age  cannot  wilher,  nor  cHslom  stale 
His  Infinite  variety." — SJiaieifear, 

As  stale  as  sea-beef. 

Nuh's  CAriiti  Team  over  Jtmsatim,  1594,  Ephtle  lo  the  Ri.idir. 
As  still  as  a  stone. 

TawHilqi  MyiUries,  p,  33. 

As  Stout  as  a  miller's  waistcoat,  that  takes  a  thief  by  the  neclc 

every  day. 
As  straight  as  an  arrow. 
As  straight  as  the  backbone  of  a  herring. 
As  strong  as  mustard. 
As  sure  as  a  coat  on  one's  back. 
As  sure  as  a  juggler's  box. 
As  sure  as  a  house  in  Pomfret.      Yorkshire. 
As  sure  as  a  louse  in  liosom.     Cheshire. 
As  sure  as  a  mouse  tied  with  a  thread.     HE. 
As  sure  as  check. 

Or  Enthequcr  pay.  Thii  was  a  proverb  in  Queen  Eliinbelh'!  lime  ; 
the  credit  of  ihe  Exchequer  beginning  in,  and  dctcnninmg  wiih,  her  reign, 
nilh  IJr.  Fuller— Et.  WocamiaGKcae-iEfiilUlothtJtcaJerbiiioKha 
Fantetlt  to  Fully.  1591. 

As  sure  as  deck. 

Taylor's  Navy  of  Land-tkifj,  i6aj.    Perhaps  ttai  should  be  rUrrL 
As  sutc  as  God's  in  Gloucestershire. 

"  This  is  a  fooUsh  and  profane  proverb,  unlit  lo  be  Hied,  however  some 
sack  to  qualify  il,  making  QodemiueailyiaiJm,  Ibougbnoteicluiivcly  of 


English  Proverbs  and 


olher  connlies  ;  wheic  luch  wat  Ihe  former  fmilfulnes;  Ibereof,  tl 
(by  William  of  M^ilmsbury,  iq  his  Book  ot  illshops)  said  to  reLUm  i 
with  ita  increase  of  an  hundred-fold  Oibcn  And  a  supeniitiou 
IhKitin,  lUppoaing  Cod  bf  hi^  graciona  presence  more  peculiarljr 
this  eounly,  wherein  there  were  more  and  richer  milred  abbey*, 
any  two  shires  of  England  besides." — R. 

"  He  hilcht  'pon  spire  of  rnagiclt  steeple  ; 
And  inily  had  noi  some  ran  quick 


ar'd  him  josl  In 


.d  Ufe  losi  Ih 

01  GoSi  in  GiBi 
tlaplm.  a  Mock 


.  167^  p.  6. 


As  sure  as  if  it  had  been  sealed  with  butter.     HE. 

As  surly  as  n  butclier'^  dog. 

As  sweet  as  honey, 

As  Sylvester  said,  fair  and  softly. 

As  tall  as  a  Maypole. 

As  tf  nder  as  a  chicken. 

As  tender  as  a  parson's  Icman,     HE. 

*As  lender  as  Parnell,  that  broke  her  finger  in  a  posset-cuid. 

As  the  beggar  knows  bis  dish. 

Pllkingion's  Bitrnyng  of  Pavla  Church  in  London.  1563.  sign.  D  5. 

As  the  best  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar,  so  the  deepest 

love  turns  to  the  deadliest  hatred. 
As  the  blind  man  calchetb  the  hare. 


//JB 


n  shot  the  crow. 

n  knows  the  cuckoo, 

e.    See  Dramatic  TaitfTali,  i 


.65. 


As  the  day  lengthens,  the  cold  strengthens. 

Tlie  meaning  s«nu  to  be,  that  after  mulalgbt  the  cold  increase;  toward 
sunrise.  Ray  otserves.  hOWPver : — "  I'bB  tcason  la,  for  that  the  eartli 
having  been  well  healed  by  the  sun's  tone  lyine  apon  It  in  summer  time, 
U  not  suddenly  cooled  again  by  the  recess  of  the  sun,  but  reislns  part  trf 
ill  warmlb  till  after  the  Vioter  lolstice  ;  wbiefa  waimth,  BolMriibtiuiding 
the  return  and  access  of  Ihe  sua,  must  needs  slill  languish  and  Htxiy ; 
and  so,  notwlthslanding  the  lengthening  of  the  days,  the  weiiiJj.r  yiows 
colder,  till  the  e«enial  heat  caused  by  the  sun  Is  giralcr  th^i  ilii;  rv- 
majoing  Internal  beat  of  the  earth  ;  for  as  iosg  as  tlie  eitcm.-il  n  Iristr 
than  the  Internal  (thai  is.  so  long  as  Ihe  son  nalh  not  force  L-nnui^h  10 
produce  as  grrat  a  heat  in  the  earth  as  was  reraainSng  from  tin-  lisi 
summer),  so  long  the  internal  must  needs  decrciie.  The  lit'-  icjion 
there  is  why  the  hottest  lime  ot  the  day  is  no!  just  ■■  ni>on,  1>ur  ^ihnui 
iwo  o(  the  cloak  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  htuiesi  limv  uF  tin;  y  Mr 
tiot  jiut  at  the  summer  solsiioe,  but  alMul  a  mnnih  after ;  licciuic  liil 
then  Ibe  etieraal  heal  of  the  sun  is  grealer  Ihaa  tli?  heal  produocU  in  li 
eonh.  9a  if  yon  put  a  piece  of  iron  into  a  very  hni  Srr.  it  will  n 
luddonly  l>c  haued  so  bo(  as  ibe  Sie  can  make  it ;  and  though  ywj  til 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


le  thoroughly  heated,  yd  will  it  gro*  hotter  and  hotter. 
at  degree  of  tieat  which  the  tire  il  is  in  can  give  It. 
'1  pcddo,  dice  il  pescatoie.    Ilal."    See  Cbombera' 


As  the  drunkard  goes, 
is  known  by  his  nose.     W. 

True,  became  it  is  full  ot  Cuppe-rosc.  - 

As  the  fool  thinks, 

so  the  bell  clinks.     CL. 

Clarke  I^vcs  this  other  version — 


As  the  Friday,  so  the  Sunilay  : 
as  the  Siindas',  so  the  week. 
As  the  goodmnn  saith,  so  say  we  ; 
btit  as  the  ^ood  wife  s.iith,  so  it  must  be. 
As  the  man  said  to  him  on  the  tree  lop,  Make  tio  more  haste 
when  you  come  down  than  when  you  went  up. 
This  is  borrowed  from  Mrry  Taltt  and  Quieiu  Aaswrts,  ed.  BerlhcleJ, 
No.  30  {Old  English  Jtil-Bnoki,  i.  ^^^. 

must  sell. 


As  the  sow  fills  the  dralT  sours.     Engl,  and  Scot. 

As  the  wind  blows,  seek  your  shelter. 

As  the  wind  blows,  you  must  set  your  sail. 

As  the  year  is,  your  pot  must  seetb.    H. 

As  they  brew,  so  let  them  bake. 

e  have  it,  So  let  them  drink ;  and  it  si 

■o.     Tute  hoc  iiitiiili,  tibi  omne  ciedendum  al.—Tert«t.  PJierw.     Ul 

m  feccris  ila  metos.     Cic.  di  Oral,  lib,  a."— R.     Tliii  i*  One  Of  ■ 

u  liunil)'  of  sayings,  varying  reitnlly,  but  tlmilU'  in  purport  anil 
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Hejrwood  says — 

"  1  n«ier  taw  Banbery  cheese  (hicke  enough : 
Bill  I  haue  oft  ieene  Esiei  cheese  quick  enough." 
—Bpigr.  jih  Hundf.  No.  34  (ed.  1363). 

As  tbrang  as  TKrap'd  wife  as  hanged  hersell  1'  ['  dishclout. 

ToidaU  Ghaary,  1847.  p.  134.      Tkraiig  —  \xas^. 


\ 


This  Uflng  is  curreol  in  LanCOihirc,  bat  more  (specuil))'  )n  rhe  vidnlly 

CfT  Manchester,  trom  which  Ecc^cs  is  only  four  miles  anil  a  hnlf  ditlant. 

Tkrunb  -  (hronCfd.     I  do  no)  know  why  Mr.    Halhvrell  {Arth.  Diet. 

in  V.)  draws  a  disUnction  between  the  Limcoshiie  and  Cbetliiie  uses  of 

Iknink. 
As  thnink  as  three  in  a  bed.     Ckiskire. 
As  tough  as  whit-leather. 
As  true  as  a  turtle. 
As  true  as  stecL 

Gammir  Gurtim's  AcrJlr,  act  iii.  sc  3 ;  /nItrliJi  e/  Yaylh  (1554), 
edit.  1B49,  p.  37. 

As  true  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

As  true  steel  as  Kipon  towels. 

Il  is  said  of  tmsly  persons,  men  of  melal,  faithfnl  in  Iheir  emplof- 
inenu,  Ripon.  in  llus  county  (Vork).  is  a  (own  famous  for  the  best  spun 
of  England,  whose  rowels  may  be  enforced  to  strike  tlirough  a  ihilUng, 


As 


and  will  bnuk  sooner  than  bow.— 


As  valiant  as  an  Essex  lion  [>.^.,  a  calQ. 

As  wanton  as  a  calf  with  two  dams. 

As  warm  as  a  mouse  in  a  chutn. 

As  warm  ns  wool    CL. 

As  wary  as  a  blind  horse. 

As  water  in  a  smith's  (orgc,  that  serves  rather  lo  kindle  than 

quench,    ct. 
As  weak  as  a  wassail. 

Cirr'i  Dialat  0/  Cmvm,  iBiB,  il.  S41.     ' 
b4bly  botrowcd  from  One  who  hu  panaken  li 

As  welcome  as  a  stonn. 

As  welcome  as  flowers  Jti  May. 

As  welcome  as  snow  ui  hay-harvett. 


o  copiously  ol  tlie  «i 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


As  welcome  as  the  eighteen  trumpeters. 

Sec  Siita  and  QuiHci,  znd  S.,  viii.  434. 

As  welcome  as  w.-iter  in  a  leaking  ship. 

As  welcome  as  water  in  one's  shoes. 

As  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  bmb, 

As  well  taught  as  my  Lord  Mayor's  horse, 

when  his  good  Lord  is  at  the  sermon  at  the  Cross. 

Ac(.  nfthcQuarr.  biho.  trail  and  Malltrii  {i$y$-(,).  Tept.  ofed.  15S0 
in  tUic.  AMiq.  Aagl.  107.  Paul's  Cross,  here  referred  lo,  is  s.-ud  to  have 
bcea  in  existence  beioTc  ihereigQ  of  Henry  III. :  it  was  final Ly demolished 
tn.&(3. 

As  well  worth  It  as  a  thief  is  worth  a  rope. 
A>  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

The  more  nmnl  expression  was,  of  old,  As  ■aihitt  as  whaUs  tone 
\Sqvyr  ef  Lam  Dtgrt,  he),  or  "M  white  as  bear's  leelh  (Heyvrood's 
Sttoad  pari  0/ QutiH  Blifiiilhi  Troubles,  1606,  repr.  76)," 

Old  English  Jul  Boots,  iii.  40. 
As  wild  as  a  buck. 

As  wili'ul  as  a  pi|{  that  will  neither  lead  nor  drive. 
A*  wily  as  a  fox. 
As  wise  as  a  man  of  Gotham. 

Or,  as  Rowlnnds  eKpresscs  ihe  snme  idea  In  his  Paire  of  Sfiy  Knaves 
{1619),  As  wise  as  John  ol  CJotuhani's  enlle.  See  Old  Enrl  Jest  Books, 
ill.    WiDcip.  and  Add.  Noles. 

"Il  passes  for  the  penpbrasis  of  a  fool,  and  a  hundred  fopperies  are 
Mgned  and  futhered  on  Ihe  town's-folk  of  Goihsm,  a  village  in  this 
coanty.     Here  two  ihingi  may  be  oliserved  :— 

"  1.  Men  in  all  ages  have  made  themselves  merry  with  tingling  out  some 
^ace,  and  fixing  the  slaple  of  itupidiiy  and  stolidity  Ihetein.  So  Ihe 
Rirygians  in  Asia,  the  Abderilie  in  Thiacc,  and  GtEolians  in  Greece, 
■ere  nolorions  for  dulmen  and  blockhead*. 

"«.  Theseplaeei,  thus  slighted  and  scotfcd  at,  afforded  somen*  witty  and 
Wise  persotu  as  the  world  produced.     So  Democritus  was  an  Abdeiite, 
Plulaieb  a  Bceotian,  &c.     Hence  Juvenal  [x.  50]  well  concludes— 
'  Summo*  posse  viros  et  magna  exempla  damtoa, 
Vervecum  in  palria  crassoque  sub  acre  nasci. ' 

"Asfot  Gotham,  it  doih  breed  as  wise  people  as  any  which  calisclcsslv 
Ut4[b  at  tliclr  simplicity.  Sure  I  am,  Mr.  Wtlliam  de  Gotham,  lifih 
Haiter  of  Michael  House  in  Cambridge,  1336.  and  twice  Chancellor  of 
Iha  University,  was  as  grave  a  governor  sa  that  age  did  aflTord.  Sapien- 
ton  oclavus.  itfur."— K.  On  the  other  hand,  any  other  provincial 
town  miglil  havelieen  selecled.  with  about  equal  Justice  and  propriety, 
■>  all  such  places  are  principally  rcmaiiuble  for  their  ignorance  and  bar- 

As  wise  as  a  woodcock. 

HjuJutforntr  [circA  tsao),  in  Hawkins,  L  104  ;  Ingilend's  interlude  of 
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340- 
As  wise  as  wisp.     CL. 

So  far  Heywood  (  Wiwrfei,  136a,  pari  3,  cap.  3),     Or  awt 
of  Ihc  later  collcclions  add. 

As  wise  as  the  women  of  Maugret.    Limerick. 

See  A",  and  Q.  and  S,  vi.  aoS. 
As  wise  as  Tom  a  thrum. 

Skellen'i  Calyi  C/nut  (Works,  ed.  Dyce,  i.  ia6).  and  n 
phrase  liiiJ.  ii  1S9-90). 

As  wise  as  Waltham's  calf,  ihat  ran  nine  miles  to  su 


In  the  A'nigM  1/  Ik 


New  Fortit. 

X  lie  on  it. 


ning  Pisllt.  1613,  in  which 
ic  authors  iuleaded)  ol  burlesque  and  a 
apparent  reference  to  ihii  well-wora  uylng,  where,  in  ac 
plire;  says —  ' 

"  And  Ibus  it  is  agreed : 
Your  daughter  rides  upon  a  brown-bar  stcci 
I  on  a  sorrel,  which  I  boupht  of  tirian, 
The  honest  best  of  the  Red  roaring  Lion, 
In  Waliham  situate—" 

As  witty  35  a  haddock. 

Hycbociirntr,  ubl  suprl. 

As  yellow  as  a  kite's  claw. 
As  yellow  as  a  guinea. 
As  you  make  your  bed,  so  yot 
As  vour  wedding  ring  wears, 
youll  wear  off  your  cares. 

This  is  slightly  difFereni  from  Ray's  tenion.    1  do  not  lliluk  Ihe  siiying 
li  confined <o  Somersetshire,  as  he  seems  to  hare  supposed. 

Ask  a  kite  for  a  feather,  and  she'll  say  she  has  but  just  enough 

to  fly  with. 
Ask  but  enough,  nnd  you  may  lower  the  price  as  you  list. 

Oportel  iniquum  petns,  ul  xquum  fcras. — Lai. 
Ask  much  to  have  a  litite.    H. 
Ask  my  fellow  whether  I  be  a  thief,    he. 

Waiker'l  Param.,  167a  p.  18. 
mother  if  my  father  be  a  '  "— 
//d/."— R. 

Ask  the  motlier  if  the  child  be  like  his  father. 
Ask  the  seller  if  his  ware  he  bad. 
Ash  thy  putsc  what  thou  sliouldtsl  buy. 
Assail  who  will,  Ihe  valiant  aiceiids.     H. 
Ai&cj  die  and  wolves  bury  them. 


proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


Asses  th.it  bray  most  eat  least. 
Astrology  is  true,  but  the  astrologers  cannot  fi 
At  a  great  bargain  make  n  pause. 
At  a  [Dund  table  thtre's  no  dispute  of  place. 
"  Ronde  Table  uste  1e  debal. 
ChascuD  esiuil  uupces  du  rial." 
Ot  which  Wodrocphe  eive;  an  English  venlon— 


At  Candlemas  cold  comes  to  us. 
court,  every  one  for  himself. 
dinner  my  man  appears.  K. 
ease  he  is  that  seldom  thinkeih. 

How  tht  Gecdt  Wif  lAaag/iHir  Dimsliler  [KaiMUi  Fof.  Poetry,  i.) 

not  to  awake,     he. 


At  every  dog's  bark 

At  Great  Glen 

there  are  more  great  dogs  than  honest  men. 

At  Latter-Lammas  (or  never-mass), 

I  Ad  Gracas  Kalendas,  /.(.,  never.     See  Stkih 


I  from  Cm,  M,ig. 


At  leistiie,  as  flax  groweth.    cl. 
Al  length  the  foit  is  brougbl  to  the  furrier.     H. 
At  length  the  fox  turns  monk.     H. 
I  At  m.-tmages  and  burials,  friends  and  kinsfolk  be  known. 

b  B.  OF  H,  R. 

tAt  Michaelmas  time,  or  a  little  before, 
Pllalf  an  apple  goes  to  the  core  ; 
'  m  Christmas  lime,  or  a  little  after, 

■  crab  in  the  hedge,  and  thanks  to  the  grafter. 

At  my  tongue's  end. 

H»rvey'3  New  Ltllir  of  Nqtatli  Caiftsl!,  1593,  ttpr,  14.      Anoilicr 
' il.  Oa  the  lip  of  one't  loiigue. 


I.  about  15SO,  edit.  184S,  p 
I  New  Year's  day,  a  cock's  stride  ; 
it  Candlemas,  an  hour  wide.    D. 

AOadlng  10  Ihe  Enulual  leneihcDiog  of  ibe  day. 
^t  New  Vcor's-tiilc, 

'S  Icngihcn  a  cock's  stride.    JVurtA. 


I,  which  is  found  lo 
,  in  which  il  a  bad 

.    ,  .     .      .  oor(5B^*KWA, 

p.  353)  thinks  (his  a  "Tcry  fair"  reuca :  I  Uilnk  it  a  ver;  (u-feichMl 

At  St.  Maihee  shut  up  the  bee. 

At  ttie  door  of  the  Cald,  words  ;  within  Ihe  fold,  an  account. 

At  the  end  I  might  put  my  winning  in  my  eye  and  see  never 

the  worse.    HE.  J 

At  the  end  of  the  work  you  may  judge  of  the  workman.  ■ 

At  the  first  hand  buy,  /  at  the  third  let  iic.  I 

At  the  game's  end  we  shall  see  who  gains.     H.  ^ 

At  the  Westgatc  came  Thornton  in, 
with  a  hop,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  lambskin. 

"A  Newcastle  diilich  relnling  to  HoEer  Thornton,  a  weutihy  mer- 
chant, and  a  great  beaefactor  lo  Ihat  town." — l/iillitm/l.  1'he  eatliat 
allusion  to  the  layiag  seems  to  be  ia  Killigrew**  Parien'i  IVtddiHj, 
1664,  p.  107, 


;,  ed.  1838. 

Autumnal  agues  are  long  or  mortal.     M. 

Away  goes  the  devil  when  he  finds  the  door  shut  against  him 

Away  the  mair,  quolh  VValis. 

DmUnr  DmUi  Alt  (Hai1ilt"t  Pff.  Paltry,  iii.  317).     In  the  Fnre  1 
tht  Btfi  {itid.  p.  6a),  il  U  said  o(  the  Boy— 

"  Of  no  man  he  had  no  care. 

I,  hey  howe.  away  Ihe  mare." 
Tliis,  (rom  allusions  in  Skelfon  s  Elywar  RiimMiiig  and  MtUimata.  ~ 
161 1,  appears  in  have  been  a  favourite  air. 

Away  with  it,  quoth  Washington. 

This  U  Ihe  tide  of  a  briMd»il«  published  bt  1660.    The  phntse  m 
'iMi  ^ccrca/Uiu.  1640^  npr. ; — 

Awe  makes  Dun  draw.    CL. 

Aye  be  merry  as  be  can, 

for  love  ne'er  delights  in  a  soTrowfuI  nuQ. 
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ACCHUS  hath  drowned  n 


I  maids'   children   be   well 


Bachdars'   ■ 

Backare,  quolh  Mortimer  to  his  sow. 

Hcywood"a  Fm:  156a;  itatfh  lf<iytiir  Doht, 
Wager's  Kepalana  p/  Mary  Al.t^jUHr,  1566.  The  word 
has  b^n  adopled  by  Slukespcai.  Tlic  nieamng  of  the  plirase 
be,  to  back  Dul  oT  anything. 


.h  sh=!, 


Backbiting  ofiener  proceeds  from  pride  tlian  malice. 

Back  with  that  leg. 

Backwards  and  f^irwards,  like  Boscastle  fair.     Cornw. 

Nola  aod  Queria,  gtd  S.,  V.  a75.     They  also  say  :  All  play,  a 
play,  tike  Bos^lk  fail,  whicb  begins  al  11  o'clock,  and  ends  at  lis 

Bad  guides  may  soon  mislead.     CL. 

Bad  is  a  bad  servant,  but  'tis  worse  being  without  him. 

Bad  luck  often  brings  good  luck. 

Bad  priests  bring  ihe  devil  Into  the  church. 

Bad  words  find  bad  acceptance. 

Bad  words  make  a  woman  worse. 

Bakerly  knee'd. 

Tht  Pai!ian.sle  Hfcrriei,  1593.  n^pr-  Bj- 


Banbury  veal,  cheese  and  cakes, 

_  Qanbofy  cakes  arc  slill  famous  ;  IJaiibufy  cheese  has  not  a  very  good 

duuiUtcr. 

puefooted  men  must  not  go  among  thorns. 
B  walls  make  giddy  housewives. 

Ui.,  Idle  honsewives,  they  have  DOihlng  wliereaboul  lo  busy  lliemselves. 
d  new  their  good  housewifely.  We  spiialt  ll)i5  in  exciue  of  Ihc  good 
mMWWllodolb.UkcSl.P&urswldon',T(^^^X('>'^o'TAio/iffaf,gadal>road 
Ik BUltt  KM  much,  or  ihat  i>  blamed  for  not  giving  the  entertainineol  ilial 
AVIpMtad,  or  nol  behaving  henelf  as  otlier  miurons  do.  She  hath  no. 
Plfcif  lovrenlt  upon  at  home;  she isdisconsolaie.  and  iherefore iceknb  10 
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divert  hereelf  abroad  :  she  is  inclined  lo  be  vinuom,  hul  discomposed 
tlirough  poveny.  Parallel  to  this  I  lake  lo  be  Ihai  French  proverb, 
Vuides  cAamiffi  foul  Ui  dames  folia,  which  yet  Mr.  Cotgrave  thus 
renders,  Empty  cluunben  make  women  play  tbc  wontom  ;  in  a  diOinml 


Bare  words  buy  na  barley. 
Barking  dogs  bite  not  the  sorest. 

"A  Pleasant  Concerted  Comedie  of  George  a  Greene. 

E  3.    A  more  modern  form  of  the  saying  is,   >'  Barlil 

bite." 

most  bite. 

J,  about  isso,  edit,  184B,  p.  87. 
Barky  straw's  good  fodder  when  the  cow  gives  w 
Barnaby  BrigHt  : 
the  longest  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

t.  Bamnbis's  Day  {June  11) ;  Iliis  coirespondi  t 


I 


pulatioQ.     See  A'otti  and  Qua 

-io.  andS..  vLsaa. 

Bayard  bites  on  ihe  bridle. 

A  C.  Miry  T.ifys.  .535,  No 
and  ToUtbSfiK.,  1557,  p.  lao 

xxL     Compare  Tmcntley  MyilcHa.  p.  at. 

repr.  1B67.     Intbeflrstquotedpauagelhe 

meaning  K  Baljrieal. 

Gower  {Cmfaiie  Amanlis. 

ed.  Pauli,  L  334)  has  the  eipreasion  "M 

t*em  upon  the  bridle,"  in  the 

Jinse  in  which  it  Is  intended  In  the  C.  Mny 

Ti/ri,  where  a  horae  a  pulled 

up  sharp.  «s  we  should  say,  and  chafes  at 

the  bit- 

"Belter  it  Isle 

flete  than  sinkc,                                             ■ 

Better  is  upo 

n  the  bridel  diewe. 

ThanJhefe 

and  overthtewe                                             j 

Theb^^an 

Slicked  in  the  mire." 

Barney  Cassel  [Barnard  Ca 

slle],  the  last  place  that  Cod  made. 

North. 
Baron  Park  is  fruitful  and  fat, 

Howficld  is  better  than  that  | 
Copt  Hall  is  best  of  them  all. 

Yet  Hubblcdown  may  wear  the  crown. 

Nordens  DtsiTiptimi  of  But*,  edlL  Ellil.  p.  8, 

BAtion  under  Need  wood, 

DunsiRll  in  the  Dale  : 
Sitenhill  for  a  pretty  girl, 

and  Burton  for  good  ale. 
Hi£iomi  AfSS.  ColL  14B. 
li.iie  terms  are  bellows  lo  a  slackening  fire. 
Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton. 

Sir  ThoBbii Uari.  aplay,  cirrA  1590,  p.  iB  ;  Daman  a 
Dodsley,  i,  838  ;  Hej far  Hoiustjl.  4t,  1651,  pi  13,     lu  I 
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Attjdteftlu  ExcAangt,  1607.  MoU  Deny  iays,  "  Bate  nn  aoe  of  thai. " 
Tbe  ownmon  tior^r  is,  that  John  Keywood  puseniHl  lo  Queen  Eliabcih 
bit  collection  of  provertn,  slaUng  thai  every  |>rave[b  was  Ibae,  wlicrcupoii 
One  Queen  inquired  if  be  had  Salt  mr  an  ait.guelh  Boltat.  He  found 
thai  he  had  uol.  But  in  Cellai  MS.  Julius,  i^  x.  (quoled  by  Wanoa, 
H.  B.  P.  1814,  iii.  3rf).  Iliis  identical  anedole  U  given  10  Heywood  and 
Ibc  old  Mnnjuls  of  Winchester. 

Tile  sense  of  the  proveib  seems  to  be  simplr, — Do  nol  eniect  me  to  be- 
UmallthaL 

lie  a  good  husband,  and  you  will  gel  a  penny  to  spend, 

a  penny  to  lend,  and  a  penny  Tot  a  friend. 

Be  U  be  may,  be  is  no  banning.     HE.  AND  DS. 

DavlTS,  however  {Seeurge  of  Folly,  1611,  p.  141),  puts  it.  differenllj  ; 
"  Be  at  At  may,  no  banning  is." 

Be  bold,  but  not  too  bold. 

Be  content  ;  the  sea  hath  fish  enotigh. 

Be  fair-cuniliiioncd,  and  cat  bread  with  your  pudding. 

fie  Kood  and  refrain  nut  to  be  good. 

Be  it  for  better,  be  it  for  worse, 

do  you  after  him  that  bearcth  the  purse,    c. 

Be  it  weal  or  be  it  woe, 

beans  blow  before  May  doth  go. 

Be  just  to  all,  but  trust  not  all. 

B«  merry  and  wise.     he. 

John  Hcywood,  and  Udall't  Balpk  flmHtr  DohUr (t^fA).  princ 

B«  more  for  worship  than  for  pride. 

H9U  til  a/eOe  iVif.  &c.  in  llazlilt's  Fef.  Patttj,  i. 

■Be  not  a  baker  if  your  head  be  of  butter.    H. 
Nt»  Hitf  lo  DiuBuru,  ed.  1711,  p.  134, 

e  not  idle,  and  you  shiitl  n^t  be  longing.     H. 
c  not  100  hu5iy  to  outbid  another. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  .ind  let  the  world  pASS. 
l/daD'l  Katfh  KoiHtr  Dfiritr  yt^fA). 

;  Be  (ure  of  bay  till  the  end  of  May. 
Be  nrift  to  hear  and  slow  tu  6pcalc, 

te  10  wrath,  and  loih  to 

irtSftii^  Ailiftt,  L9>(fromaMS,  oflho  isthtrn.) 

Be  the  day  never  so  long, 
■I  length  Cometh  c^nsonR.     wai.kkr  (1672). 
BnuJs  about  the  neck,  and  the  devil  in  the  heart. 
Bean-belly  Leicester  shire. 

"So  called  from  the  creai  plrniy  of  iboi  Knlo  ertiTln<thetcin.    Voi. 
tfeow  ofilw  DsigbboaiinK  couniici  luedtuiiij  mciiil)',  Sdakc  a  Leiecalcr- 
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sliiie  man  by  llie  coILir.  and  you  sliati  hear  the  hcins 
Bui  (hose  yfomen  smite  ak  wbsl  is  said  lo  mule  in 
ihey  know  good  silver  rinficlh  in  their  pockels. — R. 
Charaiterislics  o(  Counties  in  the  Riliquiit  Antique, 
liaiily  of  Leicesieishire  has  not  b«n  oveilookcd  :— 
' '  N'otynghamihin  full  oi  hoggcs  ; 


Sii^on 


i,  full 


Bear  wealth,  poverty  will  bear  itself. 
Bear  wiLli  evil  and  expect  good. 
Deal  the  dog  before  the  lion.     H. 
lleaiiiy  draws  more  than  live  yokes  of  oxen. 

Kea  Hflf  lo  DisctMra.  ed.  i/ai,  p.  134. 

Beauty  is  but  a  blossom,    WALKER  (1672). 

Beauty  Is  but  skin-deep. 

Beauty  is  no  iitheriiance. 

iScauty  is  poteui,  but  money  is  omnipotem.     walker  (1673). 

.\niouT  (ail  beaucoup, 

Mais  areeni  fail  lout. 
And.  Amour  (nil  rage. 

Mais  argeni  Tait  mariage.     />.— R. 

Beauty  is  the  subject  of  a  blemish. 

Beauty  may  have  fair  leaves  but  bitter  fruit. 

Beauty  provoketh  tliieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Beauty  will  buy  no  beef. 

Beauty  without  bounty  avails  nought. 

Beccles  for  a  puritan,  Utingay  for  the  poor, 

Halesworth  for  a  drunkard,  and  Bilborough  for  a  wborc. 

Bed  worth  beggars. 

Beer  a  bumble, 

'twill  kill  you, 

afore  'twill  make  ye  tumble. 

Bees  that  have  honey  in  their  mouths  have  stings  in  their  tails. 

Before  the  Normans  into  England  came, 

Bentley  was  my  seat,  and  Tollemache  was  my  nar 

Iligiim'i  A/SS.  Cell.  No.  7a.  Benlley  in  SufTolk,  near  Ipiwleh.  Tbe  I 
Tolteniache  family  is  still  scaled  in  the  ume  neighbourhood— nl  Het«.  I 
ingham  HbUi  near  Ipswich.  A  branch  of  (he  ume  house  enio^  (te  '1 
EatUtom  of  Dysan,  See  Mr.  Maidmetii'i  BoBi  1^  Srotiik  Faiaiiih,  iB6g^  T 
p.  U3  (/  ny .,  for  Ml  editing  account  of  Ibe  cari/  doingi  of  tbete  Tolle- "] 

Ai  to  the  cayiag  iuclf,  it  Ii  jierhaiM  untwcesiary  to  observe  ihai  li 
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Before  St,  Chad 

every  goose  lays,  both  good  a 


It  could  lick  her  car. 

Befnre  you  make  a  friend,  eat  a  bushel  ofs^t  with  faini. '   H. 
Beggars  breed,  and  rich  men  feed.     CL. 

New  Htlf  IB  Discourit,  1721,  134.    The  in5inualion  may  be  that  the 

luxury  among  ihe  upper  classes  aometimEs  pioves  the  cause  of  lliu  extinc- 

lion  111  A  family. 


Higsnis  MSS.  Coll.  No,  ja 
I      Beggars  can  never  be  bankrupts. 
^^^egt^ars  fear  no  rebellron. 
^■Beggurs  tnountcd  run  their  horses  to  death, 
^^Beggars  should  be  no  choosers,     he. 
^^P      "The  French  say,  Borrowen  must  be  no  cbooseis 
^H    Scvrnful  Lady,  xb\b  CDifx'i  B.  and  F.  tii.  loa). 


s,  £c.    Clarke,  how- 


Begin  at  home. 
Cotnpare 

Behind  before,  before  behind,   a  hoise  is  in   danger  to   be 
pricked. 

Being  on  sea,  sail ;  being  on  land,  seille,     K. 

Believe  well,  and  have  well     he. 

This  is  limply  the  Lotin,  Citdt  ^Kod  Aalci,  el  habts. 

Bells  call  others,  but  themselves  enter  not  into  the  church.     H, 

Benefits,  like  flowers,  please  most  when  they  are  fresh. 
^^^esi  dealing  with  an  enemy,  when  you  take  him  at  his  weakest. 
^^Bcit  is  best  cheap,  if  you  hit  not  the  nail. 
^Bkst  shanc  (soon;  as  syne  (late).    Irhk. 
^^Besi  to  bend  while  it  is  a  iwig. 

^^H  Udum  et  molle  lulum  ei.  nunc,  nunc  properandus  cl  acH, 

^H  Fingcndus  sine  Gnc  niLt.     Prtt. 


QuKpnEbel  latis  arbor  tpatianlibus  umbnti, 
Quo  posiia  eti  primilm  tempore  virga  (uil. 


inc  polcial  minibus  luinmi  leilure  revelli. 
Nunc  sifli  in  immensum  viribus  ncta  sua.    Ovid. 
Quare  tunc  formandl  mon:«  (Inquil  Emsmus)  cQm  motlii  adhuc 
tunc  opilmiiauuescendam  cilm  ail  ({uldvis  ceteum  est  ineeoiuin. 
puulain  prend  en  jeuneue,  il  Ie  coollnuo  go  Tiellleue.     Fr. 
The  tricks  a  coll  geimlli  al  his  first  backing 
Will  whiEii  he  eoniinueih  never  be  lacking.     Calgr.~-%. 
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UcsIDw  on  me  what  you  will,  so  it  be  none  otyour  secrets. 
Betimes  in  the  fishmarket  and  late  in  the  butchery.  B.  OF  W 
Belter  a  bad  excuse  than  rone  at  all,     C 

"  Belief  (Ihey  sayj  a  badde  aeuje  than  none."— Udall's  Ralfh  ffoijMcS 
Dohlcr,  edit,  i  B47.  p.  Bo. 
Better  a  bare  Toot  than  none.     H. 
Better  a  beast  sold  than  bought. 
Belter  a  clourthan  a  hole  out. 
Better  a  fair  pair  of  heels  than  a  halter. 
Better  a  finger  off  than  wagging. 
Better  a  good  word  than  a  battle. 
Better  a  laying  hen  nor  [than]  a  lym  crown. 
Belter  a  lean  jade  than  an  empty  halter. 

We  have  moay  proverbs  lo  this  import :  Belter  some  of  the  | 
IhoD  none  of  the  pie,  he.  —  R. 

n  a  fat  victory. 

rtn  us  than  a  great  one  to  burn  u 
a  little  well  kept  than  a  gre.it  deal  forgotten. 


That  is,  better  a  preieDl  mischief  (hat  is  soon  over,  than  ■  conthuit  gl 
and  dislurbance.     Not  moch  unlike  10  th«l.  Better  eye  out  than  itlwa^~l 
aehing,     Tlic  French  have  a  pravcrb  in  seiue  conltaiy  »  this  ;  II  Ml 
lai&scr  ion  eiironl  nioiYcunplritoilqueluy  arracher  le  net.     Bcltercndure 
some  small  iacaDvenience  thaa  remove  it  with  a  gieiLt  initchicC  — R. 

Better  a  portion  in  a  wife  than  with  a  wife. 

Belter  a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit. 

Belter  abridge  petty  charges  than  stoop  to  petty  gettings. 

Better  an  egg  in  pe.ice  than  an  ox  in  war. 

Belter  an  empty  house  than  an  ill  tenant. 

Better  are  meals  many,  iban  one  too  merry-    he. 

Better  are  small  tish  thjn  an  cmply  dish. 

Better  be  a  cuckold  and  not  know  it,  than  be  none  and  cv 
budy  say  so. 

Better  be  alone  ihan  in  bad  company. 

Better  be  an  old  man's  darling, 

than  a  young  man's  warling.     tlK  and  C. 

"Mnsvale  vlejo  que  me  hnure.  que  fpUan  que  me  assombre.  Pvri.'- 
Iti  all  the  m 'Kirn I  ool lections,  for  tnir/i v 'hey  raad  snarting.  "'" 
e  youns  men's  mlsituscs.  nnd  old  men's  nuna."— Bacom. 


» Better  be  envied  than  pitied.     HE. 
This  is  a  saying  in  mosl  languages,  although  il  halh  little  of  the  nature 
•ofapro»ertiiti  ii.     tSorite^i  tpiiraor  Jarlr  fj  oltTeipiaBai.    Hcredol.  ii 
Thalia.    'AXV  tu-vi  xpfXaew  Tifr  alrripn^r  ^fl6toi.    Pimiar.     Piu  losio 
invidia  cbe  compoixiane.     Itjt. — R. 

Better  be  half  h^tnged  than  ill  wed. 

Beiicr  be  ill  spoken  of  by  one  before  all,  than  by  all  before  one. 
Belter  be  lucky  bom  than  a.  rich  man's  son. 
Belter  believe  it  than  go  where  il  was  done  to  prove  it. 
Veglio  piu  loslo  crederto.  che  andar  a  ccrcarlo,     fljI.—R. 

Better  belly  burst  than  good  drink  or  me.it  lost. 
Better  bend  the  neck  than  bruise  the  forehead. 
Better  be  poor  and  live  than  rich  and  perish. 
Better  be  the  head  of  an  ass  than  the  tail  of  a  horse. 
This  proverb  variM,  and  IhCTC  are  several  other  fomn  of  it. 

Better  be  the  head  of  the  yeomanry  than  ihe  tail  of  the  gentry. 

Th(  Italians  aud  other  iialioi»  have  Ihe  : 

Better  be  up  to  the  ankles  th;in  over  head  and 

Better  bid  ttie  cooks  nor  [than]  the  mediciners, 

Better  buy  than  borrow. 

Better  children  weep  than  old  men.     he. 

Better  cut  the  shoe  than  ninch  the  foot. 

Better  die  a  bcKgar  than  live  a  beggar. 

Better  direct  well  than  work  hard. 

Better  do  it  than  wish  it  done. 

Better  eye  out  than  alway  ache.     he. 

Better  eye  sore  than  all  blind,  quoth  Hendyng, 

FTBiirbs  of  Hmdytg  {Rfl.  Aitiq.  i.  no). 

Better  fare  hard  with  good  men  than  feast  with  bad. 

Better  fed  than  taught.     C 

Better  fill  a  glutton's  belly  than  his  eye. 

Les  jreux  plus  ^ands  que  le  pance.    Fr.    Piu  losto  si  satolla  il  irantrc 
cbe  r  occhio.    ltal.~». 

Better  pivc  a  shillirg  than  lend  half  a  crown. 
Better  give  an  .ipple  than  eat  it,  quoth  Hcndyng. 

P.  cf  H.  (Ritiq.  Anfiq.  \.  111).     Betete  is  appcl  y-jeve  then  jr-ete. 

Belter  go  about  than  fall  in  the  ditch. 
Mas  rale  tcdcar  que  no  &liog«j,— J>>aii, 
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a  brc^d.     C 
n  em  ply  shell. 
1  an  ill  tethering. 
o  humour  liian  a  young  ralce  tc 


Belter  go  away  longing  ihxn  loathing, 

Ueltcr  God  than  gold. 

Better  good  afar  off  tbar 

Better  half  a  loaf  than  m 

Better  half  an  Egg  than  a 

Better  hand  loose  than  ii 

Better  have  an  old  man  t 

your  heart. 
Better  have  it  than  hear  of  iL 
Better  have  one  plough  going  than  two  cradles. 
Better  kaxard  once  than  be  always  in  fear. 
Belter  hold  out  nor  [than]  put  out. 
Better  it  is  to  suffer,  and  loitune  to  abide, 
than  hastily  to  climb,  and  suddenly  to  slide. 

Caiton's  ed.  of  Lydgale's£/iiaj  Ptar  ad  SU»ia>n,  ad  finem. 
Better  keep  now  than  seek  anon. 
Better  known  than  trusted. 

Belter  late  ripe  and  bear,  than  early  blossom  and  blast. 
Better  late  than  never,    c. 

II  VBUi  niieui  (nrd  qu«  jamais.    Fr. 

ys,  't>eller  tale  )hsn  never,'  I  holde  j 

not  at  BlL"^Thjnne's  AMimadvtrsian. 

Better  leave  than  lack.    c. 

ParalJel  lo  IhU  is.  Ik-iler  liclly  bunt 
Better  loping  than  lifting.     Irish. 


-B.  ■■  Vel  beeauie  the  preverlie 
bctler  lo  tpeake  of  yl  licrc  ihcn 
edit,  Furnivall,  p.  71. 


■■Loping," 


"Ufting," 


nm  ovine  t  I 


Better  lose  a  jest  than  a  friend. 

Better  lost  than  found. 

Belter  master  one  than  engage  with  ten. 

Better  my  hog  dirty  home  than  no  hog  at  all. 

Better  no  ring  than  a  ring  (if  a  rush. 

Better  one  house  filled  than  two  spilled. 

This  w«  utc  when  we  lieor  of  a  tnd  Jiick  who  haih  niarricd  as  h: 

JUL  For  u  il  ii  slid  oE  Bcinum.  qud  ccinimtinliu  c6  melius  ;  so  by  Ih( 
rule  of  coniranei.  wlun  la  ill.  the  funlier  ii  sproiidi.  Die  worse.  And  as 
in  ■  city  il  is  tiettet  there  shcnlld  be  one  Uureilo,  uid  (hat  fiUed  with  Die 
lnfe<:iea,  ihan  make  evei>  house  in  a  tiiwn  11  pHt-house.  thay  dwelling 
dispetsedly  or  "tnEly,  so  is  il  In  n  ncighbouthoeo,  *^.— R. 


Better  one's  house  be  too  little  one  day  than  too  I 

year  after. 
Better  one  word  in  time  than  two  af^ervrards. 
Belter  picascih  a  full  womb  ihan  a.  new  com. 

Wb.  ijlh  tent.  Bp,  Sitr.  *«.,,  jrd  S.,  il,  309. 


all  Ihf  I 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Mu  quiera  a: 


3  que  I 


:,  que  caballo  que  me  dermeque.    5^». 


e  poorly. 


Better  sell  than  li   ^ 

EeUer  sit  slUl  than  rise  and  fall.     HE. 
Better  some  of  a  pudding  than  none  of  a  pie, 

IE  meglio  cisa  ciga  ehe  migs  miga.    //a/.— R. 
Better  spare  at  brim  than  at  boUom.    be. 
■■  Beller  be  ftuga!  in  youih,  itian  bo  reduced  to  Ibe  necesiily  at  being 
saving  in  age,"— R-     Of  a  similat  character  «  another  given  hy  Rajr  - 
'■'Til  loo  lale  to  tfare  when  the  bottom  is  bare.     "Sera  in  fundo  pnrst- 
^mOQJB.     Sm^tt,  hpiat.  I.     4(i»i,  *■  Iti  -KvB^ii  ^tilu.     Heihd.'—K. 
I 


t)  than  ask  others. 


V  the  wood  one's  selt. 


Better  spare  to  have  of  thine  c 

Better  spared  than  ill  spent. 

Better  spent  than  spared. 

Better  strive  with  an  ill  ass  than  carr 

Better  the  feet  slip  than  the  [nngue. 

Better  the  hann  1  know  than  that  I  know  not. 

Better  the  last  smile  than  the  first  lauehlcr. 

Better  to  be  beaten  than  be  in  bad  company. 

Beiler  to  be  blind  than  see  ill,     H. 

Better  to  be  idle  than  not  well  occupied. 

Preealnt  otiosum  esse  quim  nihil  agere  PUk.  EMit.  11  «Uil  mleu 
tire  oisif  que  de  ne  rien  faire.  Fr.  Belter  be  idle  than  do  that  which  is 
10  no  purpose,  or  as  good  as  nothing  ;  much  more  than  thai  which  is  evil. 
— R.  This  laying  is  quoted  by  Carew  in  his  Survey  of  CerHvall,  4I0, 
1603.  butwriiicn  sometime  before.  The  passage  mnybe  found  extracled 
in  Soutbey's  Comnoaftact  Bock,  ist  Series,  p.  186. 

Better  to  bow  than  break-    HE. 

llaJ.     MelhOT  he  dobrar  que  quebrar.'   Port.     In  opposition  10  Ihis  Ihe 
Latin  proverb  says.  Melius  fiangi  quam  HectL    On  cerls 
beller  10  yield  than  to  persist  in  ruinous  obstinaey. — R. 

Better  to  creep  under  an  old  hedge  than  under  a  r 

bush.    CL. 
Better  to  have  than  wish.     hf„ 
Better  to  live  well  than  long. 
Better  to  rule  ihan  be  ruled  by  the  rout.    C. 
Belter  to  say  here  It  is  than  here  it  was. 
Better  to  suffer  wrong  than  do  wrong,    CL. 
Better  two  losses  than  one  sorrow. 
Better  unborn  than  untaught,     he. 
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Non  coo  quien  naces.  sino  cod  quien  paces.    Span. — R. 
Old  men  yn  prouerbe  saydc  by  old  lyme  : 
"  A  chyld  were  be[er  to  be  vnbare 
Than  to  be  vnlaiiglil,  and  so  he  lore." 

— Symon's  £flf("fi  af  Wystiemtfer  all  1 
Chyldryn  {Satfti  Beak,  iB«). 
Compare  A  ikild  I'l  iitltr,  Ac 

Belter  untaught  than  ill  taught. 

Belter  Halle  leisurely  than  lie  abroad  all  night. 

lleiter  wear  out  shoes  than  sheets. 

Betier  wed  over  the  mixen  than  over  the  moor.  Cheshire. 
Thni  ii.  hard  by  or  at  borne  (ihe  miion  lieing  ilini  heap  of  co  . 
which  ilea  inlbeyaidsofgood  husbaDdmen).  than  Tar  off,  orhom  London. 
The  road  from  Chester  leading  lo  London  over  some  pan  of  [he  moor- 
lands in  Staffordshire,  the  meaning  is,  the  gentry  in  Cbtihire  tind  it  more 
proStable  to  m^tch  viillijn  their  own  county,  than  to  bring  a  bride  duI  o[ 
other  shires,  i.  Because  better  acquainled  wiih  her  binh  and  breeding. 
9.  Because  though  her  portion  may  chance  to  lie  less  to  maintain  ho; 
such  inter-marriages  in  this  county  have  been  observed  t>oth  a  prolonger 
of  wonhipful  families,  and  the  preserver  of  amily  between  them.  — R. 

Between  Boston's  Bav, 

and  the  Pile  of  Fouldray, 

shall  be  seen  the  black  navy  of  Norway. 

Higsans  MSS.  Coll.  133. 

Between  Cowhithe  and   merry  Cassingland,  the  devil  s 
Benacre,  look  where  it  stands. 

[1  seems  this  place  is  infamous  for  its  bad  situation.— R. 
Between  hawk  and  buaard. 

Brailhvraile'i  BurHnha  itinerarium  (1638).  sign.  M  a. 

Between  promising  and  performing  a  man  may  marry  his 

Between  the  hand  and  the  Up  the  morsel  may  slip. 
Between  two  brothers,  two  witnesses  and  a  notary. 
Between  two  stools  the  tail  goeth  to  ground.    HK. 

Tener  il  cul  su  due  soumi.     Ilnl.     II  s  le  cut  cnin  deux  lellei ;  or. 

Tout  m  toil  nrgligemeni  li 

ts  another,  the  work  Is  left  lu 

Betwixt  the  devil  and  the  Dead  Sea.    CU 

On  Ihe  homs  of  a  dilemma.     In  Cuniwall.  tbey  Say  dttf  Sc 
msy  be  nghl. 

Beware  beginnings.     CL> 
Beware  of  after- claps. 

More's  Bait  of  Ijtdy  Partuae  (dbooi  1540),  apod  llaiUn'i. 
Ttacli,  1875,  131  Series.  — 


IX  sclles  le  cdI  t  te 


I 


Beware  of  a  silent  dog  a. 
Beware  of  [ill]  breed. 
I  Beware  of  Hiid  I  wist.     he. 

.(.,  iMware  of  iiflEr-icgrels.    This  is  the  headline  of  a  Imcl  prinled  in 
tjSS,  and  the  lide  of  a  poem  in  the  Paraiyer  a/  UayHty  Diuji. 
Sir  iiiiiiODds  U'Ewea  [Diary.  Sm..  ii.  366)  quoles  I1. 

"  Telle  tieuere  Lhe  more  iliou}  thou  myche  hecTC, 
And  euerr  lie  viaaxe  of  had-y-wisi," 
— rv  MMtntr  to  Bring  Hanoar  and  Wnllh  (Furairall'^  Bal 
&.C.  34).     See  also  [ibid.)  Rhodes'  Ht<tt  of  Nm  " 

Beware  of  him  whom  Ggd  haih  marked. 

Beware  of  little  expense. 

Beware  of  no  man  more  than  thyself. 

Beware  of  the  furepiirt  of  a  woman,  ihe  hind  part  of  a  mule,  and 

all  sides  of  a  priest. 

Compare  Douce's  lUvstrationi,  ii.  163. 

Beware  of  the  stone  thou  stumbledbt  at  before. 

Beware  the  benr. 

S«  Scott's  Wavirlry.  edii.  1836,  i.  8a.  Thii  is  lhe  lillc  of  a  tract 
Which  appeared  in  1650,  and  whicli  not  impiob^ly  liail  ivferencc  tosonie 
pniTerbiaJ  expressioa  of  the  time;   See  Hakdi.  0/  Early  Eitgliih  Lit,  ta  v. 

Beware  the  cat. 

ProbBblylhis  sBylng.  of  which  the  import  h  not  pnrticidarly  obvious, 

r lined  currency  atier  the  publltaiion  of  Baldwin*!  liook  in  1561  (accord- 
g  to  Ril5on)  or  1570  (according  lo  existing  intoimation),     See  Humti. 
e/Barlj  Eig-  tJf-  art.  BALDWIN, 

Beware  the  geese  when  the  fox  preaches,    c. 
Beyond  Lawrence  of  Lanc.ishire. 

Field's  A  Wuniat  u  a  Wtathtraxk.  i6ia.  repr.  74  :  and  see  Editor's 
NoU. 

Beyond  the  Leap,  beyond  the  law.    Iiish. 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  physical  stale  of  Ihe  country  if  I  give 
some  fads  about  tbe  disiricl  I  know  best— i.e..  Ihe  large  district  extend- 
ing seventy  or  eigliiy  miles  to  the  west  ol  Coilt.  Seventy  yeare  ago  the 
post  went  into  it  once  a  fortnight,  but  then  only  as  far  as  Bandon — 
twenty  mile*.  There  was  no  post  any  fanher,  and  the  disiricl  fifty  or 
sixty  mites  on  did  wiihouU  The  roads,  little  better  than  rocky  paibi. 
I  and  down  bills  as  steep  as  ll  was  poBible  for  a  horse  to  travel. 
iving  tbiny-Sve  miles  from  (.'orlt  told  me  it  used  to  take 
'  from  earlyin  the  morning  till  dark  10  gel  home,  with  four 
horses.  If  he  did  not  stun  till  breakfast- time,  it  was  a  good  journey  10 
bo  borne  by  midnight.  He  usually  walked  himself,  beating  his  carrui^ 
by  houis.  His  neil  neighliour,  twelve  miles  fanher.  had  to  make  iwo 
days  of  it.  When  he  got  near  home  there  was  a  pan  of  the  road  thai  ii 
was  impossible  for  iioists  la  drag  a  camagu  up — a  ton  of  stairs  of  rock — 
■o  word  VIA  sent  before  that  vnt  muter  was  coming,  and  lensnls  and 
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lAbounn  lumcd  out  lo  merl  bint,  uid  drageed  the  ciuridge  up  IhU  rock 
by  nuin  force,  while  Ihehones  had  enough  lo  do  lo  get  up  Ibemidvei. 

Tbb  place  was  oiled  The  Leap.  The  Idnfis  wnl  »as  considerrd 
meleu  betond  Ihal  place,  and  lo  Iliii  day  a  laylnE  remains  in  (he  counliy, 
Beyond  the  Lop.  heyond  ihc  low.  GCMl  traeli  were  inaccessible  lo 
wlieeli.  and  the  hoTK-worti  was  done  by  pannleti  on  rhe  honei'  backi. 
tllich  tlills  flourished  everywhere,  bceauie  kegs  of  whisky  were  entiled  so 
much  easier  than  com  in  bulk.  — /Vrfwr /rour  a  Litter  in  the  Timii 
Uratfaper,  May  1868. 


I  ns  the  liihwomcn  habitually  use.  "  BiHrngt 
te,  and  (as  some  would  make  us  tKlloel  so  catlcd  (rem 
ler  of  Brcnnui :  it  la  now  nilher  fortut.  8  haven,  than 
tc  language  is  sucli  as  the  liihwives.  and  ulher  mile 
Ibither,  use  ftequcnlly  one  to  anollicr  when  they  (ill 


Bid  me,  and  do  it  yourseir,    CL, 
Diiid  so  as  you  may  tinbind. 


ic  of  Kins  Heniy  Vllt.  ■  ceiiaii 


redress  it.  Imonioch'tlul  a  Writer  of  lhox«  days  [Aicham)  could  n< 
but  take  notice  of  it  in  these  wordi :  ' '  Not  fully  twenty-tour  yell*  afiv 
[Ihat  Is,  aboDl  1540].  when  all  llw  Aols  of  Parliament,  mnny  good  Pro- 
clunalions.  divers  strait  Commnndmenu.  sore  PuDithmetiU  npenly, 
tpcdal  »Ord>  nrivalely.  could  not  do  so  rnuch  lo  laJie  away  one  Misordcr 
as  the  Example  ol  one  big  one  o(  ihli  Court  did  iCill  to  keep  up  the  lamc 
{perhaps  it  inu  the  etcessofappanil— .C/'T'^],  the  Memory  whereof  doth 
yet  temain  in  a  common  I'toveibof  Birikin  Ijme.^Slow'iSurvry,  odi  J 


Birchen  twigs  break  tt 
Birds  are  entangled  by  their  feet,  and  inea  by  their  tongues- 
Birds  ora  fe;)ther  will  flock  together.    C.  and  d.  or  M.  f 

Pares   cum    paribus   congreganlar.     Payncl,  in    hit  bsin 

Eiasmui,  Oe  Gm/flnyuW  MuaJi,  (533.  (ol.jf  Vena,  has,  Kida  of^ 


illV 


(Dldnriyn  logydei 

many  proTertis  to  init  purpose,  ai  AUl  t»\ 
Semper  grai^aat  asiidet  graculo.  T/mf  iJr 
liip^si. — Theocist.     Cioida  ciiadir  cliara.  I' 

ducit  Deui  ad  limilcin.  'O/iaur  ifitl  if  ^\i 
El'O^MOv  iitolei/  l^ttni.    Simile  siipctil  lii 


■riieCr, 


Proverbial  Phr, 


T^  ^iXinjroi  iiiin)p.  Likenesi  is  Iho  molhcr  of  love.  ^Equalis 
Eeqiuileni  ddwiit.  Young  men  dellgfat  in  the  compnn]'  of  the  young, 
old  of  old.  leatned  men  of  learned,  wicked  of  wicknl,  good  (ellowa  of 
drunkttids,  Sc,    Tully  in  Cat  MoJ."—H. 


Ntui  Help  lo  Diicoarse,  ed.  1731,  p.  134. 
Sis  dat  gui  cilo  dat. 

Ellis's  Or.  Ltllers,  ist  Set,,  iii.  169.    Tosl  donne,  deui  fois  donne. 
014  Fr. 
Bis  vincit  qui  se  -uincit. 
Bitcer  pills  may  have  sweet  effects. 
Black  IS  ycrur  dye  or  eye  (or  your  nail). 

C«n'i  Diabet  of  Craven.  1818,  ii.  a.  "Thou  cannot  say  blacks 
my  nail : "  that  is,  Tliou  canst  not  impure  blame  10  me,  Cui  tu  nihil 
dicai  vaiy—Ter.  See  Kdrfe  Mtcum  far  Mali- Worms,  1730,  p.  11— 
"Whilenonecsnsay  that  «Ja£il'j4iiov#/vi(i /Viit'm,"  In  Lavt's  Curt. 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  however,  one  of  the  characters  says,  "  1  can 
say.  black's  your  eye,  though  it  be  grey.  "—Works,  by  Dyce,  in.  143. 

Black  will  take  no  other  hue. 

IVfui  Htlp  to  Discount,  ed.  1731,  p,  135.  "  This  dyers  find  true  by 
cupctience.  it  may  signify  that  vicious  persons  ore  seldom  01  never  re ■ 
claimed.  Lanarum  nigrs  nullum  colorem  blbuat.  Plin,,  Lib,  8,  h.  n." 
— R.  ' 

Bless  the  king  and  all  his  men.    Leids. 

A  common  eiclamation  when  surprised  and  startled,  as  a  mother 
when,  having  stepped  out  of  the  house  fo)  a  few  miiiules,  upon  hei 
return  finds  it  full  of  cbildien  whom  berown  have  invited  \D.—Dii!.  sf  L.. 

Blessed  be  St.  Stephen, 

there  is  no  fast  upon  his  even. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  father  has  gone  to  the  devil. 

*'Il  hath  beene  an  olde  prouerbe.  that  happy  is  that  Sonne  whose 
father  goes  to  the  devill ;  meaning  by  Ihys  allegorical!  kind  of  speech, 
Ihat  snch  fathers  as  soeke  lo  injich  theyr  sonoci  by  covctouaneas,  by 
briberie,  pur1<ynine,  or  by  any  other  sinister  meanes,  suffer  not  onely 
•ffllcUon  of  mind,  as  greeved  with  inialietle  of  getting,  but  wylh  danger 
of  loule,  as  a  iusi  revrard  for  such  wretchedness." — Greene's  Rayol  Ex- 
ttaifg*.  tJQO.  I'he  lame  proverb  is  also  given  in  Gnnui  Nttnn  Mh 
fnm  Jftauet  ami  Hill,  1593,  tig.  H  %.—Siaktifrar'i  Library,  by  Haji- 
lJ«.*i-3<i.  S™  iilsoaneiirjct7romLatimerinSouthBy'sC»wiwon^/oM 
Boot,  -f-^  '■■  -  -  ^  ---  ';ir  John  Harington,  in  iia  Britf  J'itw  of  Ihi 
Suf  ."  tif.V-*,  cd,  1804,  ii,  170),  in  the  l.ifc^f 

Bnlii.|i  ii'  the  wont  be,  the  Enifiish  proverb  may 

oqmf.  r  t>',ini  Roson,  I  will  cytc  in  ryme— 


.  .. jivJII. 

[,  whW:  syie  is  willi  the  devill.' 
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The  iignificaoce  of  Ihis  is  not  very  do 
heir.     "For  commonlj' ihey  wbo  fiw  n 

ing  to  olher  men's  vices."— K, 

Blessed  15  the  eye 

is  tbai  between  Severn  and  Wye. 


,  unless  i[  refer  Xo 

«  pTftl  fSIatea,  i  .       .. ,_ 

ig,  or  by  Aalieiy.  acil  minister- 


Here/ordsh  ire. 

ii-lanJ.  and  ly-el.  corruptly  a 


1.  Lib.  repr.  p.  i|.  quoles 


Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

This  teeou  lo  be  cjuoled   provcitiaUr  ia   TAt   Too  Genticmm  iif 

Dlessiogs  are  not  valued  till  they  are  gone. 

Blind  man's  holiday  [twdight} 

Blind  men  must  not  run. 

Blind  men  siiould  judge  no  colours.    HE. 

Bncion  in  \sa  Court  and  Caunlry.  i6tB  (Roi 
H    ftiQcrently ;  *^  BLhide   fflen   tan   iudge  no  coujuuri.       ii  occo  i 
giudica  dc  colorl,     llaL     rl   Tu^\iji  lai  lorirrfV  ■  Qui<l  ciZGO  c 
speculo  ?    El  ciigQ  mal  juzgara  de  culorea.     Ufan.  — R. 

Blind  men's  wives  need  no  paint. 

Blood  is  thicker  than  waiet. 

Blots  are  no  biols  till  bit. 

Blow  fiitt  and  sip  afterwards. 

SlTnul  Kirbete  et  flue  difficile  est,  instBocei  Raj',  but  Ibe  quotatioa 
doe*  not  appear  perfectly  appoaie,  as  ibe  meaning  of  the  EJtelisb  saying 
b  latber,  I  ^iptchend.  Blow  before  you  bave  scolded  yoiu  mouth. 

Blow  not  against  the  hurricane. 

Blow  out  ibe  marrow  and  throw  the  bone  to  the  dogs. 

A  uunl  to  Rich  as  are  tioublesome  by  blowins  ibeir  ncae.— R. 
Blow,  smith,  and  you'll  get  money. 
Blow  the  wind  ever  so  fast. 
It  will  lower  at  lasi- 
Blotr  the  wind  high  or  blow  It  low, 
it  bloweih  fair  to  Hawlcy's  Hoe.    Devenskirc. 

John  IUwUt  was  a  proiperous  nerdiani  at  Dtttmouib  in  the  C 
Henry  IV. 

Blow  thine  own  pottage,  and  not  mine. 

Blushing  is  a  virtuous  colour. 

.Vnt  Iltif  *i  DiuBurit,  1781. 

Blurt,  m.ister  constable. 

i.r.,  a  fig  for  (be  coDsiable.    See  Dycc's  MUJltiOf,  i,  »$. 
Boil  not  the  pap  before  the  child  is  burn. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Boll  stones  in  buller,  a.nd  you  may  sip  the  broth. 
Boldness  in  business  is  the  lirst,  second,  and  third  thing. 
Bold  resolution  is  the  favourite  of  Providence. 
I    Borrowed  garments  never  sit  welL 
Borrowed  thing  will  homr. 


Hulill's  Pap.  Pattry,  i. 


How  lit  Gaode  IVi/,  S 

Borrow  not  too  much  upon  time 
Buth  folly  and  wisdom  come  up( 
Bought  wit  is  best.    c. 

■;  But  il  hnlh  bene  an  a[dt  sayd 

I        £i^va,  1379.  lept.  Ariwr,  p.  34.     "  liuio  (Ugello  m 
I        ZnXijsi  ii  fiiffTi^  Tajaa^Qrytr  lapHar.Sitinnz.     naflij^iaia   fnflij. 
I      fiana.    Nocumenra  documenla  :  golealum  sert  duetli  po:□lte^"— R. 
Bought  wit  is  dear. 

Gaseoigne's  Pmits,  1575. 
Bounce,  buckram,  velvet's  dear ; 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  ; 
and  when  it  comes,  it  brings  good  cheer  ; 
but  when  it's  gone,  it's  never  the  near. 
See  Pap.   Antiq.  of  Gr.  Britain,  1870,  i 
Gloa.   66.    Tills  roims  Ihc  conclusion  or 
nmnuning  plays,   aod  Brand  supposed   ibc 
cOUWtneu  of  the  dimes  worn  by  the  cbur 
Compve  Chrislmai  Camti.  &c     This  nurs 
be  Dothing  more)  seems  10  be  made  up  of  in 
a  la  CUiie'i  Paran. .  1639.  p.  71. 

Bound  he  is  that  gift  taketh. 

//ua  fie  Coodc  Wif,  &c .  in  Hailill's  Pop.  Potlry,  i. 

Bounty  being  free  itself,  thinks  all  others  so. 

Bow-wow,  dandy  fly, 

brew  no  beer  in  July.    n. 

Boys  will  be  men. 

Brabbling  curs  never  want  sore  ears,     h. 

Brackley  breed, 
Lbciter  (o  hang  than  to  feed.    Northamptonshire. 

"  Brsckley  is  a  decnTed  marVet-lowa  and  botoughin  NonhamploniLire, 

i  not  (ax  from  Panbuiy,  which  abouiiding  with  poor,  and  doubling  ilie 
eDUnlrjr  about  wiih  beggars,  came  inlo  disgrace  wilh  iu  neighbours,  1 
Imr  lltal  now  ihii  place  Is  grown  industrious  and  (hriving,  andendenvoun 
10  wipe  <JS  ihe  staadaL"— R.     Ray  wns  surprijed  iliat  Fuller,  a  native  of 

I   NortfulDptoDiliire,  tboukl  luive  iniucd  Ibii  proverb. 


>6a,  and  1 

Jrocketl'i  .V.  C. 

old    Clirisimas 

10  refer  10  the 

the  first  poriiuQ 

■*v,  is  A  good  dog. 

«■»  Ttas  Anfrit  tl'emen  a/ Aiiiigt.jii. 


1599,  edil.  Dyce,  p,  105. 


English  Proverbs  and 


Brag  is  3  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a  better. 

Dyke"*  EKnliik  Proverbs,  1709,  p.  133.  ■'  Now.  for  some  of  you.  4 
man  may  take  you  mnny  lime*  ia  the  nature  of  blind-men,  that  you  can 
scarcely  see  a.  penny  In  your  puree,  and  your  lands  grown  10  light,  that 
you  beare  them  all  on  your  liackes,  and  your  houses  so  empty  that  in  The 
cold  of  winter  all  theimoake  gocth  oulal  one  chimney,  when,  If  Bngwere 
not  a  good  dogge,  t  know  not  how  hee  would  holdvp  his  Wile." — Brecon'* 
CauTi  and  CoHnlry.  1618  (repr.  Ro<b,  Lib,  184).  ■■  Bragge  it  a  good 
Dog  itiW—BantntUi  Afuhgit.  1618,  sign.  E  4  verso.     In  Henrj  l'„ 

....li      ...     -,     Di'i"!    ...u.   .Q  f^[j     QQJr'-' i-a   1--1J1---.   ;-   .1 1..   J 


:t  li.  >c.  3i  Pislot  lays  lo  Mrs.  Quickly : 


holdfast  is 


"  Well  yet  I  dare  a.  wager  lay 
That  Brag  my  litle  dog  shall  piny, 
Ai  dainty  Iridis  when  1  sliall  bid 
Ai  Ijilvi  Lambc  or  Clams  kid." 
—  Tht  A/vus  Eiitiuiit,  hy  Michael  Drayton.  Esq.,  1630,  p.  14. 

Brag's  a  good  dog  if  he  be  well  set  on  ;  but  he  dare  rot  bite.    ^ 
Iti^^'s  a  good  dog.  but  he  h;ith  lost  his  tail.  ■ 

Braintree  boys,  brave  boys  1  H 

Bocking  boys,  rats; 
Church  Street,  puppy  dogs. 

High  Garret,  cats.    Essex. 

The  tendency  of  this  proverb  Is  to  compliment  (he  Inhahilanis  of  Grain. 
trre  at  the  expense  of  the  ihiee  other  places. — R. 

Braintree  (or  the  pure,  and  Bocking  for  the  poor  ; 

Cogshall  for  the  jeering  town,  and  Kelvedon  for  the  whore. 

Drave  actions  never  want  a  trumpet- 
Bread,  butler,  and  green  cheesf, 
is  very  good  English,  and  very  good  Friese. 

Bell's  SM^tti^ar/s  Puck,  I.  7.     The   identity  txlveen   the  two  lan- 
guages exemplified  in  Ibii  distich  i"  — "— -■  —  ■' ■  -'  ■'—  -»-'— 

words  :  the  orthography  and  mode 
also  used  of  liabjax  and  Ftiese. 

Bread  for  Borough  men. 
Bread  of  a  day,  ale  of  a  monih,  and 
Bread  with  eyes,  cheese  without  eye 
atid  wine  that  Ifaps  up  to  the  eyes. 
Bieak  coals,  cut  candle,  set  brand  01 
neither  good  housewife,  nt 
Brenk  my  he.id  and  bring 

"So  far  the  Spanish:  Pnn  1 
e  uppi  me  poi  nelle  orecchic^ 


good  bouscwife's  fiiend- 
'  a  phisier. 
Djoi.  T  quoo  (In  ojos.    1  bcUa  m  '11  h 


Break  the  legs  of  an  evil  Cusiom. 

Bribes  throw  dust  inio  cunning;  men's  Bjvi. 

Bribes  « ill  enter  witboui  kaocfcii)^ 


^B  Bring  not 
^P  Bring  sor 
^      if  thou  in' 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Bring  not  a  bagpipe  to  a  man  in  trouble. 
Bring  something,  loss,  along  with  thee, 
jfthou  intend  to  live  with  me. 
Bring  you  the  Devil,  and  I'll  bring  out  his  dar 
Bring  yourUne  to  the  wall,  not  the  wail  to  you 
Bristol  milk. 


courteous  Bristoliu 


~Piirlaiiitnl  o/Byrdrs  {cirti  1550).  in  HadiU's  Pnf.  Poftry,  ii 

Brawn's  Common. 

Whvtiier  Ihis  is  a  phrase  or  not.  or  what  il  signilie:,  1  do 
See  Warloo's  Paelry.  1871.  iv.  407, 

I  Buckinghamshire  bread  and  beef : 
here.  If  you  beat  a  bush,  it  is  odds  you'll 
"Th«  fonaa  us  fine,  the  latter  as  fal,  in  I 
— /i</frr(i66a.).— R. 

Th«  wrond  line  evidently  forms  pnrt  of  the  proverb,  and  complelea  Itic 
eoaplel.  SDch  BS  it  is ;  bBl  the  two  lines  hnve  Iwcn  invariably  sepantiKl. 

"No  doubt  iheie  wa!  just  occasion  for  Ibis  proverb  at  the  original  there- 
of, which  then  coniuned  assilrical  truth,  proportioned  lo  ihepUce  iKfore 


a  thief. 

in  any  other  county. " 


nny  county  of  iqujil 


thieves,'      But  this  proverb  is  now  autiquslcd  0 

Budo'tigharnshirc  BfTorditig  as  many  m'-" 

populousnesB."— /ii/&r  ul  lufri. 

Building  and  marrying  of  children  nre  great  wasters.  H. 
Building  is  a  swcei  impoverishing.    H. 

Il  iscoUadibe  J>aiiiiA/Aifiif,'  llicrcforc,  asCaio  wellsBilh,— 
Optimum  est  aliena  insania  frui. — R. 

"  The  provertc  is  that  building  is  a  thiefe,  because  il  m.iket  us  toy  oi 


■r  Ihen  > 


t6oa,  quoleii  by  Mnnninghaii 


honset,  and  «r 


nlive 


{Dia: 


3.  P-   9). 


1,  March  a\ 


fflumbo  Fair. 

This  cipression  occurs  in  Tht  Knight  of  Iht  Burning  Pallt,  writ 
ftboul  161O1  and  seems  lu  have  a  silirical  import  : 

"Jfajfi.  And  last,  fait  lady,  there  is  for  yourself 
''luce-ptQDe,  10  buy  you  pins  at  Butnbo-fair. " 

I  il  003,     Mr.  Dycu  does  not  fuinish  any  ciplanali 


I02  ,;''^glisk  Proverbs  and 

Bangas-yltj'i-   East  Axglia. 

(.«,  at^biit.     "  A  timptc  Mraighirorward  way  ofrAaiiTiK  llw  V 
wh^  "^iHcading  all  winning  cards  in  succession,  wiiJioul 
mako  Ihe  he»i  of  (be  bMwL" — Farby.     Thii  is  wtial  wc  now  ciiu  i 

■  ^kapil-flay. 

'-•Btfned  men  bite  not    CU 

'  -.  "      A/ffrtxi  ■«•  wardtHl. 

Bum  not  your  house  to  fright  away  the  mice. 

Hush  oaiurat  ;  more  hairs  than  wiL 

Business  is  the  salt  of  life. 

Business  makes  a  man  as  well  as  cries  him. 

Busy  bodies  never  want  a  bad  day. 

Basy  will  have  bands. 

Penons  Ibal  are  meddling  and  troublesome  must  be  litd  sborl — 
But  help  me  to  money,  and  I'll  help  myself  to  friends. 
But  one  egg,  and  that  addled. 
But  when  ?  quoth  Keltic  to  bis  mare.     Ckakire. 
Butter  and  bacon. 


Butter  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  nooi 

See  John  Russell's  Bote  of  Nurlurt.  ed  FumivAll, 
iBaiui Ok*.  Ac.  1863). 

Butter  side,  except  on  Sunday. 
At  Chrisl'i  Hospital  llie  boys  han 
breul  will  always  till  on  the  fnfler 
"  bunct  side"  hu  got  the  meaning  there  of  ai 


Butter's  once  a  year  in  the  cow's  bom. 

They  mean  when  the  cow  gires  no  milk. 

mad  twice  a  yeu  :  once  in  suinmer  lime  in 

too  bard  and  difllculi  lo  sprEad. — R. 
Buy  and  sell,  and  live  by  the  loss. 
Buy  at  a  fair,  but  sell  at  home.     ii. 

Comprar  en  heria,  y  vender  en  casa.    S/ai 
Buyers  want  a  hundred  eyes,  sellers  not 
Buying;  a  ihmg  loo  dear  is  no  bounty. 
Buying  and  selling  is  but  winning  and  losing. 

AVw  f//lf  to  Diifoura,  ed.  178!,  JV  I35. 


Doyoumt 
n,  and  lead  at 
S9,  and  Xott 


(I  butler  it  Mid  ta-^ 
'iDi  wraiher,  whea  b 

aid  weaiber.  wbeftK 


Buy  when  I  bid  you. 


I 

I 


By  A  kitchen  fat  and  gooA, 
makes  the  poor  man  neighbourhood. 
By  biting  and  scratching  dogs  and  cs 
By  doing  nothing  we  learn  lo  do  ill. 

Nibil  agendo  male  Bgere  diseimus. — R. 
By  fits  and  girds,  as  an  ague  takes  a 
By  fits  and  starts. 
By  guess,  as  the  blind  man  felled  the  dog. 
By  hook  or  by  crook.    Skillon. 

Spenser's  Fuert  Qutme.  Book  5,  canlo  a.     Palitnl  Griisil,  a  comedy, 
1603.  repr,  p.  8.'    See  a  comniunicalian  by  mj  friend  Mr.  T.  Q,  Couch 
10  Currait  Nulti  for  October  1856.     The  phrase  is  also  in  Heywood's 
Wiris,  rs6s,  repr,   1867.  p.  35.     In  ihe  ScholtkoHie  of  IVanwi.  IS4' 
(Hmliil's  Fipular  Pitlty,  iv.  138),  we  have,  "  by  huch  or  by  cnich." 
By  ignorance  we  mistake,  and  by  mistakes  we  team. 
By  land  or  water  the  wind  is  ever  in  my  face. 
By  little  and  liltle  the  poor  whore  sinks  her  barn. 

"  Pooo  a  poco  hila  la  vieja  el  copo."    Sfjiu — R. 
By  little  and  liltle  the  wolf  eateth  up  the  goose,     w. 
By  one  and  one  the  spindles  are  made  up.     B.  of  m.  r. 
By  others'  faults  wise  men  correct  their  own. 
By  requiting  one  friend  we  invite  many. 
Bystanders  see  most  of  the  g.-ime. 

"There  is  a  inie  saying,  that  the  spectator  arilimes  sees  more  Ihnn 
the  gamesler."— Howell's  LtlUri,  edit.   1754,  p.  325  (lellcr  dalcd  Miy 
'.  "6351- 
By  the  faith  of  a  true  Burgundian. 

This  expresiion  »  put  into  Ihe  mouth  of  EcckofCK  paiaiile  in  Gas- 
coigne's  Clasii  of  GavfrKtmrnt,  1575,  See  his  poems,  ii.  aj,  63.  The 
phrase  is  evidently  ironical,  and  equivalent  lo  Pvnkafida. 

By  the  husk  you  may  guess  at  the  nut. 

By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 

fou  shall  know  the  Comish  men. 

"Thoe  three  words  ore  Ihe  diclionaty  of  such  sumnmrs  as  are 
«rigi(uitly  Comlsb ;  and  though  nouns  in  sense,  I  (nay  fitly  term  them 
prapaftliums : 

1,  hence  Trc-fiy,  Tre-l«wney,  Tre-vanion,  Ac. 


praJKoliK] 

»  Pol.'  I 
3-  Pen.) 


sieni- 


1  lop,  hence  pen. 


td  Queries,  jrd  S.,  1 


IV  Bonis  in  Uls  Bake  iftht  IilrvdKtUoa  0/ 


I  By  wisdom  pcaoc,  by  ixace  plenty,    c. 
i  ily  iuhI  by  is  cXsUy  xaid. 


English  Proverbs  and 


Cambridi^e shire  camels. 

1  look  upon  (bii  as  a  nickname,  gioundlesilj  TaslFncd  ai 
men,  perhaps,  because  ihe  three  finl  letlen  are  llie  same  i 
and  CHmcl,  I  doub[  whether  il  had  any  tespect  (o  the  fen' 
upon  Iheii  stilu,  who  (ben,  in  tlie  appatcnl  length  of  Iheir  li  „  . 
thing  foemble  Ihal  beut  Fuller  says.  a.  camel  is  used  proverbially,  to 
signify  an  awkwaid,  ungiia  Hnimal ;  and  as  scholara  are  often  rode  in 
ihcir  deportment,  it  is  presumed  that  the  lown"»-inen  ot  Cambridge 
miEhi  be  called  camels. — R. 

Cambridgeshire  oaks. 
Cantahrigia  ftl 
expounds  it),  eiihi 
have  equal  share ; 
^eXa^  dub  alike ; 
ftUmcs  totU  mit.     The  s 


Thai   is    (as   Dr.    Fuller 


ajuala,   or  irjualia. 

n  respect  of  their  commons,  an  oi  me  uune  mess 
iD  respect  of  eiiraoiriiDarici.  they  are  all  Iroriii- 
\a  respect  of  degree,  all  of  Ihc  same  degrre  arc 
le  degree  levels,  a!lboiif;h  of  tliifercnl 


Can  a  mill  go  with  the  w.iter  that's  past? 
Can  a  mouse  fall  in  love  with  a  cat? 
Can  you  make  a  pipe  of  a  pig's  tail? 
Candlemas  day, 
the  good  husewifc's  goose  lay  : 
Valentine  day, 
yours  and  mine  may. 
Canny  Newcastle. 

"  Canny,  in  the  Northern  dialect,  means  Sue,  nent,  handsome,  &e."—R 

See  Brockell's  A'.  C.  Gbaary,  1635,  p.  37.     In  Scotland  it  is  uiulcniood 

in  a  different  sense,  however. 

Can't  I  be  your  friend,  but  I  must  be  your  fool  ti 
Can't  you  hit  the  door?     CU 
Canterbury  is  in  decay, 
God  help  may  1 

LolUryof\^f,T(V.an^-%ljiscUj\ISS.  an). 

Canterbury  is  the  higher  rack,  but  Winchester  Es  the  \ 
manger.    CL. 

"W.  Edington.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  th»  author  of  thk  « 
tion,  who  made  Ibis  the  reuoa  of  hi*  refusal  10 ben* ""  ~ 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


bury,  IhotiBh  chosm  iherennlo.     Indeed,  thon 


R.    Ofce 


Bcy  berore  n  lc3s  proEUble 


I 
I 


_ .  .         WilhCT"*  Fair  Virhit, 

■■—Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Ifirtfard- 

ninellws. 


Capons  were  ai  first  but  chickens. 
Care  he  haih,  that  children  will  keep. 

tlmlht  Goaii  Wi/,  4c„  in  Hailili's  Pof.  Foflry, 

Care  not,  and  that  will  prevent  horns. 
Care  not  would  have  it. 
Care  Sunday,  care  away  : 
Palm  Sund>iy  und  Easier  Day.     D. 
Care  will  kill  a  cat.    CL. 
Taylor,  ihe  •'•ier-po*i,  in  hii 

l6>i,iic,  O  4,     •■Canc/uwim 

tUn  Ghiiaty,  p.  136.    Rny  observes,  "And  yet 

Cunt  bell  CO  nol." 

CarclciB  shepherds  make  many  a  feast  for  the  wolf. 
Care's  no  cure. 

Culdao  nno  he  saber.    Port.—R. 
Carlcton  warlers.    LeUtUtrshire. 

ia  denominiled,  according  10  Bun 

n  ibdr  hanh  and  ratdlng  mode  □(  sp 

Carry- coal  J. 

An  old  bye-namr  tor  b  collier : 

' '  lldch  downs,  dery,  deiy  downe, 
Wllh  the  liackney  coaches  downe  I 
Thfj  long  niBue  foolei 
Of  poore  cBny-coalcs, 
Rut  nuw  tnuiit  lean  Ihe  towne." 
—  TM  Ceacliti  Ovrrlknui.  a  Dallad  (o'rrd  1690;,  n/iu 
CflUiei'l  Kri*.  BalltM,  p.  199. 
Sei  aha  Grim  Iht  CeUitr  c/  Creydai.  tCKa,  U.  i. 

"  Samftem.  Cregntie,  un  my  word  *eele  nol  carie  coles. 
Grig.  No,  lor  Ihen  we  ilioutd  b#  collycn." 

Hamtt  and  "Jalirl,  1599,  «ig,  A  J. 

Carry  yoor  knife  even  between  the  paring  and  the  apple. 

Cast  no  dirt  into  the  well  that  gives  vou  w.-itcr. 

Cut  nol  out  ihy  fuul  waiter  lill  thou  bast  dc^n.  [ 

Cast  not  the  helve  after  the  hatchet. 

Cait  not  thy  cradle  over  ihy  he.-id. 


Cast  your  cap  at  the 

Ca*t  your  staff  into   ' 

I  Casilcford  women  n 


ithe 


Ct. 


r,  and  it  will  fall  upon  its  root. 


\  because  they  wash  huih  in  Calder  and  Aire. 

Cuilrfnrd  ii  two  and  a  half  milw  N.  W.  ol  PoalerT«ct  (Higsoni 
Uas   CM.  No.  »3). 


io6 


English  Proverbs  and 


Castor  was  a.  city  when  Norwich  was  none, 
and  Norwich  was  built  of  Castor  stone. 

Higson's  .IWi.  Call.  No,  laa. 
Cat  after  kind  good  mouse  hunt.    HE. 

Letter  by  F.  A.  touching  the  quarrel  between  Aitlmr  Hall  Mid  Meldl. 
Mnllerie  In  1575-6,  repr.  oted.  1580  in  Misc.  Aiilig.  AnglU.  1B16,  p,  93. 
*^  For  neuer  yet  was  good  Cat  oul  of  ktnde^" — Gascoigne^s  AduBtt»rej  t^ 
Mailir  F.  I.  (Works,  by  Hoililt,  i.  483).  The  phiaie  occun  In  the  inter- 
lude of  A'i£<  Wanton,  i^So -.aadia  the  J/iibiry  if  ?aco6  and  £nni,ts6S, 


re  have — "  Cat  after  kind  will  n 


Catch  net  at  the  shadow  and  lose  the  subst:ince. 

Catch  that  catch  may. 

Cats  eat  what  hussies  spare. 

Cats  hide  their  claws. 

Censure  and  scandal  are  not  the  same. 

Ceremonious  friends  are  so, 

as  far  as  compliment  will  ga 

'Ch  was  bore  at  Taunton  Dean  ;  where  should  I  be  bore  else? 
Somerseti/iire. 

Thai  is  a  parcel  of  ground  round  about  Tnunlon.  »ery  pteuanl  and 
populous  (containing  tnany  parishes),  and  so  fmltful.  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  thih  (he  tun  and  nnV  alone,  that  it  needs  no  manuring  at  all. 
The  peasantry  therein  arc  as  rude  as  rich,  and  so  highly  conceited  otlheif 
own  country,  thai  Ihey  conceive  it  a  disparagement  to  be  liom  In  any 
ofhcr  place.  —  R. 

Chains  of  gold  are  stronger  than  chains  of  iron. 
Chance  is  a  dicer. 
Ch.inge  is  no  robhen'.     CL. 
Change  not  a  clout  /till  May  be  out. 
Change  of  fortune  is  the  lot  of  Ufe. 
Change  of  pasture  maketh  fat  calves,    mil 

Wilkins'  itUeria  0/  Enfaned  Marriagr.  1607  (Hailill's  Dodslcv,  it 
474). 

Change  of  women  makes  bald  knaves. 

Changing  of  words  is  the  lighting  of  hearts. 

Charity  and  pride  have  different  aims,  yet  both  feed  the  poor. 

Charity  begins  at  home  first,    CL, 

SelMove  is  the  measure  of  our  love  to  OUT  Delghbour.    Many  MUtoacM 
occur  in  the  andenl  Greek  and  tjktin  poets  lo  this  purpose  :  as.  OmnX 
libi  meliili  esse  malunt  qu»in  alierl,  — Terent.  Aailr.     Praiimtis  sum   j 
CBOtncl  mihi,— Z^,/.     ^^ti  S"  lavn6  iiAXKtfoiitlt  ttU'a.  It':.  "- t 
Adof.    Pa  boono  k  le  et  tiini.  e  poi  i  fili  allri,  le  lu  pitoi,    Ital    Km^ 
ffo^cmfr  trta  ait  drTyvf^At, — R. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 

e-folks  are  never  paid  enough.     T. 
lal  is,  give  ibem  vi'aax  you  will,  ihey  are  ni 
Chatting  to  chiding  is  not  worili  a  chewet. 
Cheat  me  in  the  price,  but  not  in  the  goods. 
Cheek  by  jowl. 

Dekker's  Knight's  Crniiuriax,  1607,  repr.  1841,  p. 


Chet 


a  peev 


helf; 


I 


it  digests  nil  things  but  itself. 

This  is  a  translalion  of  lli.it  old  rhyming  I.alin  vene.  Cai 
quim,  quiadigerit  □mniascquim.— R. 

Cheshire  bred  : 

strong  i'  Ih'  arm, 
weak  i'  th'  head. 

Higson's  MSS.  Coll.,  No.  Ji.     Comp-ire  DerhyMrt  torn, 
Cheshire  chief  of  men. 

It  seems  ihcCesitians  have  formerly  been  rMiowned  for  (tiei 


Fint  chickens. 


I  chickens  come  ro  lie  capons,  and  capons  1 


Chickens  now-a-days  cram  the  cock. 
Children  and  chicken 
must  ever  be  picking.     Coru'wall, 
The  Spanlanls  say  — 

Donne,  preti,  &  polli 

Non  son  mss  sntolli. 

"  That  is,  Ihey  must  eat  oHen,  but  litlle  n1  a  lime.     Often,  becanse  the 

I        tMdy  grewing,  requires  much  addillon  of  food  ;  little  at  a  lime,  (or  (eat  of 

I       oppressing  and  eiiinguishtng  the  natural  beat.    A  little  oil  nouiishes  the 

flaine :  liul  a  great  d»I  poured  on  at  once,  may  drown  and  quench  il.    A 

man  may  carry  thai  by  litlle  and  bdie,  which,  il  laid  on  bis  back  nl  once, 

he  would  sink  under.     Hence  old  men.  who,  iu  this  nispecl  also,  I  mean 

l>y  reason  of  the  decay  of  their  spirits  and  natural  beat,  do  agnin  tKCome 

children,  are  advised  by  physicians  to  eal  often,  but  [iille  at  once.'"—  R. 

This  adage  Is,  I  belie»e.  not  local.     "  If  I  do  not  continaally  feede  ihem, 

u  the  cro*  doth  hir  hraltes.  twen  '     '  

w&xe  colde"— -Gascoigne's  Sufipoi 

Children  and  fools  cannot  lie.    c. 

Nan  Hf If  In  Disc,  zjit,  p.  ij;.  "The  Dutcl 
You  are  not  to  expect  Iralh  from  any  one  but  chi 
or  mid.    la  vinnveritas,we  know.    Enlanselfols 

In  Lytv's  Endimim,  1591,  Master  Constable  sai 
hours,  to  aji  old  said  sfl      ""' "'  "   ' 

Children  and  Ibols  have  merry  lives, 

at  of  ignorance,  or  fotselfulnesi  and  inadvertency,  they  are  n 


e,  the*  will  begin  t 
ijfiC  (Poems,  by  Haititt,  i.  349). 
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either  for  wbal 
_.ice  of  the  one,  i  . 
of  prueiit  pain.  Nolhi 
""ice  it  [iBlh  been  sa 
Ecclcsiasles  gives 


of  the  other,  troubles  Ihem,  but  onlf 
i;  sticks  upon  them  :  they  lay  nolhing 
,  Nilxil  scire  est  vim  jucundisiimB  ;  lo 


kaowledge,  ii 

Children  are  certnin  cares,  but  uncertain  comfuits. 

Children  arc  poor  men's  riches. 

Children  have  wide  ears  and  long  tongues. 

Children  learn  to  creep  ere  they  can  go.     HE. 

Children  pick  up  words  as  pigeons  pe.is, 

and  uUcr  [hem  again  as  God  shall  please. 

Children  suck  the  mother  when  they  are  young,  and  the  father 

when  grown  up. 
Children  lo  bed  and  the  goose  to  the  fire. 

1  cannot  conceive  whal  might  be  Ihe  occaiion,  nor  whil  ii  [he  rtlenning 
of  [his  saylne.     1  take  u  lo  be  senseleu  and  nugatory.-  " 

Child's  pig,  but  father's  bacon. 

farents  usually  lell  [heir  children.  This  pig  or  this  Ini 
when  they  come  lo  be  grown  up  and  sold,  parenrs  theinselves  idke  the    ' 


Chippert=.d.;Sr4lL'"°'" 


Chippcrficid,  in  Hens,  is  a  great  cherry-orchard  ;  and  ii 


goodseasan& 

'  "lipperfield  1 

poor,  their 


Choke  up,  child,  the  churchyard's  nigh. 

C holer  hates  a  counsellor. 

Choose  a  horse  in  Smiihfield,  and  a  serving-man  in  Paul's 

"  A  mtui  must  not       (  Of  a  wife  in  Wesminiler  1   \ta  he  choosi 

make  clioicc  of  3    <  Of  a  servant  in  VwiSia         V  queanr,  a  km 

things  in  3  places.    (Of  a  hoise  in  Smuhfield     J   orajade." 

--Ho\BOB'taeicei>/CAanp,ist%{TrifliciHie/Piitlrii,pl.  ii.  No.  4).    I 

"Falil.  Where's  Bardolph? 

Pagt.   Me'i  gone  inio  Smtlhikld,  to  buy  yotir  wonbip  ■  hone. 

fiihl.  I  bouglil  him  in  Paul's,  and  hell  buy  me  a  liaise  in  Smill^   1 

field  :  If  I  could  Bet  me  a  wife  in  [he  itews,  1  were  manned,  horsed,  and 

wned," — Hmry  /('.,  part  ii.  act  L  sc  3.  / 

This  pan  of  the  present  note  was  communicaled  lo  me  by  Mr.  H.  i 

Pynt  i 

"To  canclnde,  ihey  [the  schooU^tlsJ  team  nothing  [here  befit[inK  I 

GtKllnaomn,  b\a  onely  (o  be  so  frHtit  ■(  Us<,  as  comtnonlj  tltcy  ran   ^ 

away  Hith  tlw  lint  Smrin/'Miin  oc  younger  Brother  mokes  Imt  01 '~ 

them  :  when  Iheir  parenls  nnde  (lo  Iheir  cosi)  thai  all  Iheir  cost  was  c 

away,  and  (heir  1^  ustwDdi  after  a  while  find  [00,  how  to  thai  old  layi 

of  chooiing  a  //urn  In  Smitk/ltld,  and  a  £(rtii^iiida  in  Fault,  ) 

mixhi  wait  add  ihe  choosing  a  wife  out  of  one  of  thtse  Ivlllage  &il<w{f),  I 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


and  you  shall  b«  fined  all  alike."— Flecknoe's  Bni^matical  Chiinttlrrs, 
1658,  p.  4S-  As  lo  Ilie  great  antiquily  rs{  Smilhiield  as  a  place  for  [he 
sale  of  horees,  jee  Fiimcplien's  AkouhI  of  LoHtUn.  {Aniiq.   Septrl., 


IS-) 


\ 


Choose  a  horse  made,  and  a  wife  to  make.     H. 
Choose  a  wife  rather  by  your  ear  than  your  eye. 
Choose  for  yourself,  and  use  for  yourself.     CL. 
Choose  not  a  woman  nor  linen  cloth  by  a  candle. 

Dooie  of  Meery  Riddia',  1639,  No.  18. 

Choose  not  an  house  near  an  inn,  or  in  a  corner.    H. 
Choose  thy  company  before  thy  drink.     CL. 
Christmas  comcth  but  once  a  year.    c. 

Wither's  Fair  Virtut,  1633,  sig.  O  4.  Probably  (he  original  form, 
Bui  in  my  Popular  At/if  uiliti,  l  afiB,  we  find  a  more  receni  and  ample 
version.     Compare  Bmhci  BackniiH,  supri, 

Ciiy  gates  stand  open  to  th^  bad  as  weU  as  the  good. 

Clean  hands  want  no  uashball. 

Cleaning  a  biot  » iih  blotied  fingers  m.ikeih  a  greater. 

Cleveland  in  the  clay 

bring  in  two  soles  and  carry  one  away,     Yorkshire. 

••  Cleveland  is  that  pari  of  Yorkshire  which  borders  upon  Ihe  Bishopric 
of  Dorham.  where  the  wayi  In  winter  time  arc  very  foul  and  deep."— R. 
Compare  All  thi  carts,  &c. 

Close  sits  my  shirt,  but  closer  my  skin.    c. 

Thai  Is,  I  love  my  friends  well,  bui  myself  belter  :  None  so  dear  to  me 
IS  I  am  la  myself.  Or,  My  body  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  goods.  Plus 
pr^  esl  la  chair  que  la  chemise,     fr.— R. 

Clothe  thee  in  peace  :  arm  thee  in  war.     H. 

Clothe  thee  warm,  eat  a  little,  drink  enc 
live.     B.  OF  H.  R. 
!    Clouds,  that  tile  sun  builds  up,  d.irken  him. 
\         Nod,  si  malt  nunc,  et  oUm  sic  edt.     Hor, — R. 

Cloudy  mornings  turn  to  cle.ir  afternoons.     HE. 
'    Clowns  are  best  in  their  own  company,  but  gentlemen  arc  \ 
everywhere. 
Clowns  kill  each  other, 
and  gentry  cleave  ingelher.     W. 
Cobblers  and  tinkers 
are  the  best  ale-drinkers.     F. 

CobbleA  I.iw ;  he  ih.it  takes  money  must  pay  the  shot. 
Cobbler's  Monday. 

_         Any  day  when  a  rcspile  fiwm  work  is  delermined  oru  from  Ihe  lii 
which  shoeninken  have  of  looking  on  Monday  u  Sunday's  brother. 


;h,  and  thou  slialt 
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Cock  a  hoop. 

"  He  maketh  faauak,  sod  seicelh  cocke  on  the  boope. 

He  is  so  Uiici5,  the  atooke  begmoetb  to  dioope." — Metwood. 
"  Cock-oa-boop  ;  our  Bncestois  called  thai  ihe  cock  which  we  call  Ihe 
splggol,  or  perhaps  ihey  used  such  cocks  in  their  vessels  Bs  are  still  teluned 
Id  water-pipes ;  the  cock  being  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  hcop  o(  Ihe 
vessel,  they  used  to  drink  up  the  ale  as  ii  ran  out  wilhoul  ialermiuion  (in 
Staffordshire,  now  c«Ued  slunning  a  barrel  of  ale),  aod  ihen  Ihey  were 
' Cock-on-hoop,'  I'.f,,  at  the  height  of  mlnb  and  jollity;  a  saying  sllll 
relaioed."— Bluunl's  DUtumary,  1681,  quoted  by  Brady  (Pdr.  ef  Lil. 
iBa6}. 

Cockleshells  are  going  to  heaven. 

Said  when  it  nuns  it;  ihe  sunshine.     The  French  appear  10  liave  as  an 
equivaleut,  "  Le  diable  bat  sa  femme." 

Cock  sure. 


,  livolent  10.  Surt, 
a  cockc  sure  now."— Cm- 


apprebeiul,  a 

iy  C— .      "  By  his  woundes  I  (eare  m 
fiiti  (f  Coiuciatct,  IjBi,  ediL  1831.  p, 

Cold  as  a  clock. 

Lyiy's  Euphuii,  1579,  tcpr.  Aiber,  lofi. 

CoM  broth  hot  again,  that  lov'd  I  never ; 

old  love  renew'd  again,  that  lov'd  I  ever. 
Cold  of  complexion,  good  of  condition. 
Cold  weather  and  knaves  come  out  of  the  north. 
Come  and  welcome  ;  go  by,  and  no  quarreL 
Come,  but  come  stooping. 

Vien,  ma  vica  gobbo.    *rhat  is,  come  well  loaded,  u 
Yfelcoma— R. 

Come,  come  I  that's  a  Barney  CasseL    North. 

i.e..  That's  a  good  one.  an  eupbemism  for  a  lie    See  A'.  and0.,  jnl 
S.,  ii.  231.  and  compare  Cmiard^  a  eawerd,  Sc,  and  Batnty  Cam/.  Ike 

Come  day,  go  day. 

Miss  Baker  (C^ui.  in 

Come,  every  one  heave  a  pound.    Somertet. 
Come  it  early,  or  come  it  late, 
in  May  comes  the  cow-quake. 

The  cow-quake  ii  a  particular  kind  of  spring  ktus  so  uamcil 

Come,  turn  about,  Robin  Hood. 

WilandDralliry,  16G1. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Command  your  : 
Monda  y  hailc 


I 


I,  and  do  it  yourself, 

]uilano  lias  de  cuydado.     Span. — R.     Mandad  y 

n-ido.— Collins'  Did.  o/Sfan.  Prav.,  1823,  p.  aoj 

Commend  not  your  wife,  winei  nor  house. 

Common  fame,  a  cunning  ftiar, 

a.n  but  both  a  common  liar. 

Common  fame  hath  a  blister  on  its  tongue. 

Common  fame 

is  seldom  to  blame,    cl. 

A  general  report  is  raiely  without  some  groniul  No  smoke  wilhoui 
some  fire.  ^lU  i'  (Vis  rifinr  dvoXXvrai  lirrwa  iroX\i>I  Aasi  ^lld- 
iwai,  Qiit  ri  Hs  'pam  lal  a6ri).    /feiial.^K. 

Common  Jack.    he. 

•■  1  hftue  bene  common  lacVe  lo  nil  thai  hole  lloeke. 
Wban  ought  was  to  doo,  1  was  common  hackney."— HEY  Wood, 

Common  sense  is  not  always  true.    CL. 

Commonly  he   is  not  stricken  again  who  laughs    when   he 

Company  in  miseiy  makes  it  light. 
Company  makes  cuckolds. 

Comparisons  are  odious.     H. 

Heywood  s  li'amaa  Ktldi  uiilh  Kindntsit,  1607,  rcpr.  lOi. 

"  Fnubixiithrr.  A  my  lile  a  mosi  rich  comparison. 

Cuaucafpt.  Neuer  slirrc,  il  it  bee  no!  a  richer  Caparison,  then  my 
Lcode  toy  Cosine  troie  ai  lilt,  for  that  was  btodiFd  with  nothing  but 
■nooncsbine  ilh  water,  and  this  lias  S&moni  In  it,  by  heauen  a  most  edible 
Ctmarisa. 

KudsHi.  O  odious  Ihou  woodst  say,  for  CSpnrisds  are  odious. 

FeuL  So  they  ore  indeede  Sir  Cm  all  but  my  l-orda. 

Goal.  Bee  Caparisons  odious  Sir  Cult. :  what  hke  flowers  ? 

JtaJ.  O  osse  they  be  odorous." 

Sir  Gyla  Gaoiifaffie  Knig/il,  A  Comcdie,  1606,  sign,  G  a. 

Compliments  cost  nothing,  yet  many  pay  dear  for  ihcm. 
Conceal  not  th«  truth  from  thy  physician  and  lawyer. 

BaalU  of  Mary  Siddkt,  1699,  No.  4- 
Conceajed  goodness  is  a  sort  of  vice. 
Conceited  goods  ate  quickly  spent. 

AJ  mueble  sin  rail,  presto  se  k  quiebra  ta  cervit    Sfnii.  —  R. 


:  1393) :  Wor 


.1850, 


BConfess,  %nd  bang. 

Tlu  Gnat  Assius  Nolden  in  Famai. 

IC.,   1&(S,  p.34. 


I  I  2 
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Confess  debt,  and  beg  days. 

Confessing  a  fault  makes  half  amends  for  it. 

Nob  Hilp  to  DUcoyr,,,  ed.  17=1,  P  "34- 
Conline  your  tongue,  lest  it  confine  you. 
Congleton  bears.     Chtskire. 
Cong  let  on  rare,  Congleton  rare, 
sold  the  Bible  to  p^  for  a  bear. 


)   Cbed 


\,  refers  to  Conglelon,  ia 


mpelled. 


;,  but  as  they  go. 


Conscience  is  a  cut-throat. 
Conscience  serveib  for  a  thousand  w 

B.  B/M.  R.  1629,  No.  33, 

Consider  not  pleasures  as  they  ci 

Consideration  is  half  conversion. 

Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone. 

Contempt  will  cause  spite  to  drink  of  her  own  poison. 

Contempt  will  sooner-kill  an  injury  than  revenge. 

Contend  not  about  a  goat's  beard. 

Content  is  all.    CL. 

Cook-ruffian,  able  to  s<;ald  the  devil  in  his  feathers. 

Cooing  and  billing, 

like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling. 

Tbii  9n)ing  arose  Trom  the  Pbilip  and  Mary  shilling,  eifaibiling  the 
King  and  Qu«n  wilh  their  effigies  m  veiy  close  juiupotilion.    The  lype 
.      ...        .-.  .  Ind  it  on  tlie  coinage  of  Fenlinsriil 

also  on  the  common  litllc  niedalei 


and  t&abelk    The  same  design 

of  Prince  Chnrlci  and  Henrietia  Mana. 


Cooks  are  not  to  be  taught  in  their  own  kitchen. 
Cool  vords  scald  not  the  tongue. 
Com  and  horn  go  together. 

i.f..  For  prins :  when  com  is  cheap,  cattle  aie  not  dcir; 

Corn  in  good  years  is  hny  ;  in  ill  years  straw  is  corn. 
Corn  is  not  to  be  gathered  in  the  blade,  but  the  e-ir. 
Cornwall  will  bear  ;i  shower  every  day, 
and  two  on  Sunday. 

This  saying  holds  true  more  i5p«cially'of  ilie  )ugh  lands  u  Si.  Mi 
Corruption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst. 
Colhcrston  cheeses  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.     SotHtnttM 
Cothetston,  where  they  christen  calves, 
hopple  hops,  and  knee  band  spiders. 

SM.V.rtK^e.,  jrdS.,ii.aJ3. 


^^H      Counse 

^^B      Counse 
^H       Counse 
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Counsel  breaks  not  the  head.     H. 


1  command. 
>  to  be  given  by  the  wise,  the  remedy  by 
)ust  be  followed,  not  praised. 

:  your  chickens  before  they  be  hatched, 
triainplium.  —  R. 


and  nothing  else. — R. 


I 

b 


Counsel 
Counsel 
Counsel 

Counsel 

Ante' 
Courage  mounteth  niih  occasion. 
Courage  ought  to  have  eyes  as  \vell  a. 
Courage  without  fortune  destroys  a  n 
Court  hoJy  water. 

Eao  benile  de  la  cour.     Fr.     Fair  word 

Courting  and  wooing 
brings  dallying  and  doing. 

The  Cheshire  folk  say,  Oraine  conies  lo  basing. 

Courts  keep  no  a  1  man  neks, 
Cousin-germans  quite  removed. 
Cousin  Jockey,     Cornwali. 

i,i.,  A  Comishman.  All  Comisbmen  are  jocularty  raid  10  be  couilni. 
But  the  faci  is  iliat  formerly  Ihe  praciice  in  (his  rcrspeci  all  over  England 

we  find  ■  nephew,  in  a  lellet  lo  hil  uncle,  suteciibing  lunuelf  bis  lovitg 
teutiti.    See  also  itid.  163. 

Cover  your  head  by  day  as  much  as  you  will,  by  night  as  much 

Cover  yourself  with  honey,  and  the  flies  will  have  at  you. 

Covet  nothing  over-much. 

Covetous  men  are  condemned  to  dig  in  the  mines  for  they  know 

not  who. 
Covetous  men  live  like  drudges  to  die  wretches. 
Covetousness,  as  well  as  prodigality,  brings  a.  man  to  a  morsel 
of  bread. 

Qui  tout  convoile  toul  perd.  Fr.  And,  Qui  trop  pmpoigne  rien  n'etl- 
raioL  He  thai  gtaa)is  al  100  mucb,  holds  Inst  nothing.  The  fable  of  the 
d^  itknown,  who,  catching ailheappearanee in  (he water  of tlie shoulder 
of  mution  he  had  in  bis  mouih.  let  ll  drop  in,  and  lost  it.  Chi  lutlo  ab- 
braccia  nulla  strings     /IjI.—R. 

Covetousness  breaketh  the  bag. 

>/S.  j1  Jkme/t.iiss. 
Covetousness  is  always  filling  a  bottomless  vessel. 
I  Covetousness  often  starves  other  vices, 
I  Coward,  a  coward  of  Itarney  Caslell, 
I  dare  not  come  out  to  fighi  a  battel. 

BamanJ  Casllf,  in  Dutbam,  it  lint  poinWd  al,  and  ibe  proverb  is  said 
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Cowards  are  cruel. 

Cowlmg  moons. 

A  Craven  proverb.     Soe  Hone's  TahU-Batt,  yai-a. 

Crabs  breed  babs  /  by  the  help  of  good  lads. 

Country  wenches,  when  they  are  wilh  child,  usually  long  for  crabs  ;  i 
crabs  may  signify  scolds.  —  R. 

Crack  me  that  nut,  quoth  Bumsted. 

Heywood  has  A'ltai  me  Ihal  nut:  but  Ihe  real  of  (he  proverb  is  of  me 
recent  growth,  seemingly. 

Cracknel  horns  have  tione. 

MS.  islh  cent  ap.  Betr.  Rcviae,  jnl  S,,  IL  309. 

Cradle  straws  are  scarce  out  of  his  breech. 
The  cradle  of  security. 

This  is  mentioned  by  several  of 

Old'piays.  p.  63.     Perhaps  the  m 
SccunLy  as  a  piece  U  in  Greene's  A 


the  liile.     See  H^illiwell  s  Diil 


■  'SN- 


o  the  ' 


Craft  against  craft  makes  no  living,     h. 
Craft  counting  all  things  brings  nothing  home. 
Crafcy  men  deal  in  generals. 
Crawley,  God  help  us  !  I 
Downton  good  now.       j 
Cream-poi  [or  cupboard]  love. 

Sucli  Bs  young  fellowi  pretend  to  dairynuudi,  to  get  cream  and  oIIut 
good  things  of  ihem.    Some  tay  cupboard  lovcv — K. 

Credit  is  better  than  ill-won  gear. 

Credit  keeps  the  crown  o'  the  causeway. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors. 

Credulity  thinks  others  sbon-sighted. 

Crime  may  be  secret,  yet  not  secure. 

Cringing  is  a  gainful  accomplishment 

Critics  are  like  brushers  of  other  men's  dolhes. 

Crocker,  Cruwys,  and  Copleslone, 

when  the  Conqueror  came,  were  ajl  at  home.  Devanihire 
He  ii  a  rigiit  Briltaine,  and  true  native  of  ihis  Lwicl.  and  not  1 
cQigne  come  in  with  Ihe  Conquerour,  ivhich  Is  ihe  r«nson  Ihey  doire  10 
match  into  hiislocke  ;  whcfeu  the  Uucoigncs  of  cunisie  onel j  niiule(r«e 
denitoni,  nre  tiothing  >o  n^uded  foraniiquKy.— iif  5/niwir  Mtttmar- 
pkKii  efMan  tramfinml  tit-  '  "'-"— —      n-..i— v  —  /-i . — — 


[Characti 

Crooked  carlin,  quo"  ihe 


a  tViUtniax.    DttifKtnitn  Ckaratltn 
Crab).  1634,  lign,  09. 


ripple 


I 
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i'5 


Crooked  wiihoul  and  crabbed  within. 

Tht  Paiiionale  Aforrkf,  1593,  repr.  86. 

Cross  a  stile  and  a  gale  hard  by, 

you'll  be  a  widow  before  you  die.     Corifui. 

Crosses  are  ladders  to  heaven. 

Crows  are  never  the  whiter  for  washing  themselves. 

Crumb  not  your  bread  before  you  taste  your  porridge. 

Hclchcr'j  .1/B>ufc*r  TAwiai  (Dyce's  *aT^  ^.  vii.  3S4).  But  though 
Ihe  phrase  is  marked  as  a  quatatlon,  and  is  quoled  in  common  wiih  one 
01  two  other  known  proverbs,  1  jcaiceiy  know  whether  il  ought  to  find 
a  place  hete. 

Cry  you  mercy,  killed  my  cat.    CL. 

This  is  spoken  to  (hem  who  do  on*  n  shrewd  turn,  and  then  make 
■atisEacllon  with  asking  pardon  or  ctying  merer. — R. 


e  Christians  all  the  world  o 


>,  hearing  n  young 


dog  by  a  Christian's  1 
Ctickolds  themselves  are  the  verv  last  that  know  iL 
Cucullui  nonfacit  monachum.     Twelfik  Night. 
Cut'  bono  f 

Cunning  craft  is  but  the  ape  of  wisdom. 
Cunning  is  no  burden. 

Ii  is  part  of  Bias's  goods  -.  it  will  not  hinder  a  man's  ftighl  when  the 

enemies  are  si  hand.  —  R. 

Custom  is  a  second  nature,     walker  (1673). 

Mudar  coslutnbre  a  par  ije  muerlc.    Spun. — R. 

Custom  is  the  guide  of  the  ignorant. 

Custom  makes  all  things  easy. 

Custom  without  reason  is  but  an  ancient  error. 

Cut  offa  dog's  tail,  and  he  will  be  a  dog  still,     b.  of  m.  r. 

The  medliEval  Latin  and  old  French  have  ihis  prorcrb   difFerently : 

"Ablue,  pecle  canem,  canis  rsl,  quia  permanel  iilem  ;"  "  Larei,  peignez 

dim,  loute  vols  n'esi  chien  iju'  dien." 
Cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  and  throw  the  rest  away. 
Cut,  or  give  me  the  bill. 

Cut  them  [the  nails]  on  Monday,  you  cut  them  for  health  ; 
cut  them  on  Tuesday,  you  cut  them  for  we.iith  ; 
cut  them  on  Wednesdav 


It  them 

cut  them  o 

cut  ihem  o 

I   cut  them  o 

Cutting  iiu' 


n  Thii. 


English  Proverbs  and 


AINTY  maketh  dearth.     Spen'SER. 
Dally  not  with  money  or  women,    H. 
Danger  and  delight  grow  on  one  stock. 
Danger  is  next  neighbour  to  security. 
Dangers  are  overcome  by  dangers. 
Darby's  bands. 


nolwhal  will  plcu 
M.xrria, 
Deriyr'i  iands,  laUk. 


ii  and  lands, 


Daughters  and  dead  fish  are  no  keeping  wares. 
David  and  Chad  : 
sow  peas  good  or  bad. 


p.  a8.     -'Il  may  please 
remisses  consideied,  sod 
in  atisuniiiie,  impudence 
ait,  10  ETani  iKcm  tlxlr  absotnte  graces,  lo  commcnoc  el  Unwes 
Cnsse.'  — Nub^  //ave  vilk  you  la  SaffiTm  WaUa.  1596.  repr.  1669. 
p.  11. 

"  I  inly  gTMude  \a  bcarc  him  plaine  hii  harmes, 
Wben  lie  loToldcal  Dawcs-Cnuse  in  hit  anncs." 

Tyros  Soring  A/igff,  1598,  Sign.  A  4. 

Daws  love  one  another's  prattle. 

Ve  bonis  maU partis  vix  gaudebit  terlius  hirres. 

GajKoiKUc's  Posiii.  1375-     Hartnglon  In  tiij  Vine  tf  IJtt  SMt  sf  tkt 
"'    -  i   (A'»^i»  Anliqvrt,  il.    aji,   «1.  1804)  puis  il  ditferenrly  :  "  Dc 
.-,..  ,.;_ 1..  .—^...   k N   k,  tcrmi  ihis  *'a  perilous 


I  gatidtl  terdui   hactes  ; ' 


De  moriuis  nil  n 

it  bonum. 

"  Monuis  non  c 

onyici^iiidum,  M  de  monu: 

nil  nisi  bonum.    Namque 

morlm  non  moid 

nl.  iniquum  «i  u(  monle 

Uilur.'-H.     'niis  is  Blmosl 

Dead  as  Chelsea. 

To  BCt  Chelsea  :  t 
Chelsea,  by  G— d  !  " 

on  hnvlng;  liis  leg  utmed  Hwny  Ity  a  mmnan-ball.— ZJfaViiMarTa^lb  H 
Tmnut,  178B,  (lUotedbrOiady  l^^ir.  ^^y.,  iSafi),  ' 

Dead  as  mutton, 

A  RHRRion  expnuion  amnng  the  lower  order  of  pe 
eetiMaty  ol  deccaie,  logk  Its  luc,  xaou.  prubably,  Iwb 


m 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Dead  mice  feel  no  cold. 

Deaf  men  are  quick-eyed. 

Deaf  men  go  away  with  ihe  injury. 

Deal,  Dover,  and  Harwich, 

the  devil  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 

and  by  a  codicil  of  his  will, 

he  added  Helveot  andtbe  Brill. 

This  satirical  iqulb^Ig  equally  applicable  to 

Dear  child,  it  behoveih  to  learn. 

"Leuf  ehiW  lore  bvhoveih,  quolh  Henilyi 
L109)- 


P.  ./  H.  \Rtl.  4- 
dainties  for  ladies. 


Dear-bought  and  far-fetched  a 

S™  Far-felchrd,  Sc,  infr*. 

Dear  bought  is  the  lioney  that  is  licked  from  the  thorn,  quoth 
Ilendyng. 

Kil.  Anli^.  i.  T14.  "Nis  nan  blissc  solhcs  inan  ihlriK  tliel  ii  ulewilh, 
thel  ne  Imo  to  bitter  aboht,  Ihet  el  bunie  ther  in  tieoth  likeil  of  IhomiS." 
—Old  Engliih  Hemiliii,  lyh  oenliuy,  ed.  Monii,  ist  S.,  part  a,  p.  185. 

Dearths  foreseen  come  not.    h. 
Death's  day  is  doom's  day. 
Death's  door. 

A  pctJOT  is  *aid  to  be  brought  It  dtath't  doer  when  he  nearlv  loses  his 
life.  Lady  Fanshawe,  in  her  Atimoiri,  ssys,  under  1651  or  thereabout, 
■'  Ihnl  the  scurvy  brought  him  [Sir  Richard  Fanshawel  almost  10  death's 

Death  devours  lambs  as  well  as  sheep. 
Death  keeps  no  calendar. 
Death,  when  it  comes,  will  have  no  denial. 
Walter's  Panrm..  1673.  p.  3;. 

Debt  is  an  e»il  conscience. 

Debt  is  the  worst  poverty. 

Debtors  are  liars.     H. 

Deceit  is  in  haste,  but  honesty  can  wait  a  fair  leisure. 

Deceit,  weepinsr,  spinning,  God  hath  give 

10  women  kmdiy,  white  they  mny  live. 

This  li  a.  paraphrase  of  the  old  leonine  venc— 

Failere,  flcrr,  iiere,  dedii  Deuj  in  muUere. 
of  a  deceiver  is  no  knavery. 
<d  decorum  arc  not  pride. 


English  Proverbs  and 


jt  of  his  nnke." 


a  masclu,  le  p 


— W.     MS.  Rawliiuon,  c.  86,  fol.  31.  quutcd  Ly 

fiooJ',  &c,  isee). 
Deeds  are  (ruiis,  words  are  leaves. 
De«ds  are  males,  words  feniales  arc 

Davies,  Sc.  of  Folly  (iflu),  p.  M7.      "  1  fatli  n 

fenune.-    lltl. 

Deem  not  my  deeds,  tbough  thine  be,  nought ; 
53)'  what  thou  wiit,  knowest  not  my  thought? 

Hftiq.  Aniiq..  L  305  (from  a  M&  tjlh  cent.) 
Deem  the  best  of  every  doubt, 
till  the  truth  be  tried  out. 
Deepest  wnters  stillest  go. 

Field's  Amirtdi  for  {..uUti,    161B.     We  now  ray,   "Slill  wale 
deep  " — 3.  wtiiier  phraw. 

Defaming  or  slandering  others  is  th?  greatest  or  all  sins. 
Defend  me  and  spend  me  (saith  the  Irish  chuti),     R. 
Delay  (or  tarrying)  hath  oft  wrought  scathe. 

Ahc.  Enf.  Ram.  of  Havtlak  lU  Dant,  nL  Skeal,  line  1331. 
Deliberating  is  not  delaying. 

Dehver  your  words  not  by  number  but  by  weight. 
Denials  make  liitlc  faults  great. 
Dependence  is  a  poor  trade. 
Derbyshire  born,  and  Derbyshire  bred, 
strong  i'  the  arm,  and  weak  i'  the  yed. 

They  siy  of  the  H^nfonlslilre  people  that  ifa  man  folli  hell  cc 
no  haim  sa  long  as  he  falls  oa  his  head. 

Desire  of  glory  is  the  Tast  garment  that  evea  wise  men  pu 

"The  last  infimiily  of  noble  miads." 
Desires  are  nourished  by  delays. 
Despair  hath  ruined  some,  but  presumption  multitudes. 
Desperate  cuts  must  have  desperate  cures. 
Destiny  leads  the  willing,  but  <lr.igs  the  unwilling. 
Destroy  the  lion  while  he  is  but  a  wliclp. 
Detraction  is  it  weed  that  grows  only  on  duughiUs. 
Deus  IX  UMcAind. 

Fully  explained  In  ,\'.  and  Q.,  ill  S.,  ix. 

Dexterity  comes  by  cxpericace. 
Diamond  cut  diamond. 

Dick's  as  dapper  as  a  cocle-nTCn.  

Did  you  cvGr  before  heat  an  nu  pUy  ujioii  a  lute? 
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"  La  [emmc  da  bisn  n 


Diet  cures  more  than  the  lancet. 
DilTererit  sores  must  have  dilTcrent  salves. 
Difficulties  give  way  to  dihgence. 
Difficulty  makes  desire. 
Diffidence  is  the  right  eye  of  prudence. 
Dinners  cannot  be  lung  where  dainties  want. 
Dirt  is  dirtiest  upon  the  faitest  spots. 
Dirty  hands  tn.ike  clean  mancy. 
Dirty  troughs  will  serve  diriy  sows. 
Discreet  women  have  neither  eyes  nor  cars. 

New  Helf  lo  Diicoartt,  1731.  p.   1; 
jeax  ny  oteillcs."— R. 
Discretion  is  the  belter  part  of  valour. 

Manucbe's  >j/  Gtntral.  1653,  iledic. 
Diseases  are  a  tiix  on  ill  picnsures. 
Diseases  of  the  eye  are  lo  be  cured  with  the  elbow.     H. 
Disgraces  are  like  cherries :  one  draws  another.     H. 
Dishing  up  spurs. 

DioinB  off  a  wbetslone. — a  Bstmecide  feast. 
Disputations  leave  truth  in  the  midde,  and  party  at  both  ends. 
Diversity  of  humours  /  breedelh  tumours. 
Do  alt  you  can  to  be  good,  and  you'll  be  so. 
Do  and  undo,  the  day  is  long  enough.     WALKER  (1672). 
Do  as  I  say,  and  not  as  1  do. 

See  N.  and  Q.,  jid  S..  xi.  32. 
Da  as  little  as  you  can  to  repent  of. 

en  will  speak  well  of  thee. 
i  he  doeth. 
I,  and  take  it. 


ny 


Do  as  most  men  do,  and  n 

Do  as  [be  friar  saith,  not  : 

Do  as  the  maids  do,  say  n 

Do  good,  and  then  do  it  agam. 

Do  in  the  hole  as  thou  wouldst  do  in  the  halL 

Do  ii  well,  that  thou  mayst  not  do  ii  twice. 

Do,  man,  forihyseif, 

while  ibou  art  alive  ; 
y  death, 


Godl< 


r  thriv 


Quoih  Tucket 


you  hear ;  and  tell  not  all  you  know. 


1  city,  where  a  horse  does  not  neigh  nor 

a  Lyiy's  £iif**ti  and  Hii  EngLin 
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i>  Imt  w 


"Liue  in  ihe  Coiinliey,  n 
:,  nor  Moue  cleaue  to  th) 


o  not  dwell  in  a  cily  whose  governor  is  a  physic 
o  not  look  upon  ihc  vessel,  but  upon  that  which 
o  not  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another, 
o  not  make  me  kiss,  and  you  wilt  not  make  me  s 
o  not  speak  of  secret  matters  in  a  field  that  i 

hitls. 
lo  not  spur  a  free  horse. 

Non  opus  admisso  snbdcre  calcar  equo.     Ovid.    Caballo  que 
no  quien:  espuela.    Spiin. — R. 


:| 


Do  nothing  hastily  but  catching  of  fleas. 

Do  the  likeliest  and  hope  the  best. 

Do  well  and  have  well.    he. 

Do  ye  after  him  that  beareth  the  purse.     HE. 

Doctor  Dodypoll. 

A  proverbial  name  for  a  foolish  minister  or  doctor.  Naih's  Have  wilt 
you  to  Silvan  W'lIdiH.  1506,  repr.  1869,  p.  13.  A  drama  called  TMt 
H'lidnmi  0/  Doctor  Dedyfell  vtii  printed  in  1600.  "Uocior  Dixlypoll 
is  more  hooouied  (hen  a  good  divine." — Clarke's  Param.,  1639,  p.  137. 

Hoys  are  hard  drove  when  they  eat  dogs. 

Dogs  bark  as  they  are  bred. 

Dogs  begin  in  jest  and  end  in  earnest. 

Dogs  gnaw  bones  because  ihey  cannot  swallow  them. 

Dogs  i'  Owdam,  pigs  i'  Asli'on. 

"Teddy  Bradley  was  sent  by  his  masler  from  Oldliain  wiih  a  note  and 
a  present  of  greyhound  pups,  enclosed  in  a  poke,  to  a  clergyman  at  Ash- 
lon-under-Lynn.  He  called,  of  CDiiree.  al  Ibe  balf-waj  bouse  lo  resi  lui 
limtis  and  wel  his  throttle,  some  wags  the  while  eichanging  the  pups  for 
sucking  pigs.  The  clergyman  read  Ibe  doIb.  «w  the  pigi,  look  it  for  an 
insult,  and  bundled  tbe  messenger  oul  of  doon.  Teddy  again  called  at 
the  hosteliy,  to  lell  bis  lale  and  drink  bii  ale.  and  (he  wags  look  the 
Oppononity  of  eiehanging  the  gninien  for  whdps.  On  arriving  home, 
Teddy  at  once  proceeded  lo  lell  his  masler  of  the  sirange  metamorphoii^ 
— '  in  proof  emplied  his  poke,  when  oul  tumbled  Ihi^  pups;  whereupon 

..._..    .__     '"-—■■  ni«Hom     Pirn  i'  Ailinn  "'       I 


Dogs  never  go  into  mourning  when  a  horse  dies. 
Dogs  ought  to  bark  before  they  bite. 
Dogs  run  away  with  whole  shoulders. 

Not  of  mullun,  but  Iheir  own  ;  spoken  in  derision  of  a 
— R. 

Dogs  that  bark  at  a  distance  never  bite. 
Dogs  that  hunt  foulest  scent  the  must  luulis. 
Do^s  that  put  up  many  hurcs  kill  none. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 
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t  so  much  to  you  as  your  bread. 

c  held  in  small  cstimilion. 
t  by  Ibe  worldc  (wo  Dnuncester  cullys." 
Skeltons  M^g^,/runc.  {ciici  t. 

It  of  the  wood. 

make  when  it  begins  to  rain.    D. 


Dogs  wag  their  tails  n 
Dogs  wiii  rend  swine^ 
Don  caster  cuts, 

i.t. ,  hones.    They  wi 
"Infityth,  I  suit 

Don't  cry  till  you  are  i 
Don't  have  thy  cloak  I 
Don't  hurry,  Hopkins. 

This  seems  to  be  an  \ 
compare  Ai  kail/  as  Hopki 

Don't  let  the  plough  stand  to  kill  a  mouse.     D. 
Don't  measure  other  people's  corn  by  your  own  bushel. 
Don't  sca'd  your  tongue  in  other  folks'  broth.     Irish. 
Don't  stand  in  your  own  light,  like  the  Mayor  of  Market- 
Jew.     Cornw. 
Dorsetshire  dorsers, 

on  Ihe  backs  of  horse!,  on  which 


r,  &c 


See  N.  aad  Q.,  3rd  S..  ii 


lely. 


higlers  use  I 

but  most  luefu)  instrutnenl.  was  either  firsi  found  01  , 

generally  used  in  this  county,  where  Rsh  jobbers  bring  up  Iheir  Gsh  ii 

such  contrivancEs,  above  a  hundred  miles  from  Lyme  10  London," — R 

See  Baker's  Nartkampt.  Glass,  art.  Per 

Doth  your  nose  swell  at  that  ? 
Double  charging  will  break  even  a  cannon. 
Dover-court,  aU  speakers  and  no  hearers. 
Allusive  lo  the  upronr  which  ti 
Harwich,  where  a  court  is  siill  h 


plnce  annually  at  Dover  Court,  r 
Ray  supposed  that  Dover  in  K 
oireoled  him. 


Dover  sharks  and  Deal  savages. 

In  allusion  10  Ibe  rapacity  of  the  boattoen  of  these  (wo  plac 
Down  came  Tit,  and  away  tumbled  she  arsy  versy. 
Down-hill  push  me  not  : 
up-hill  whip  nie  not  : 

in  the  stable  forget  me  not, 

A  saying  refemble  to 
when  a  boy  bad  h  liom 

Down  the  hill  goes  merrily.    CL. 
Downton  good  now ! 

Compare,  Cnralty.  God htlf  us! 

DrafTis  good  enough  for  hogs. 

Taylor's  Whipfing  or  Snifping  0/ Abuui.  1614. 


Eniriis/i  Proverbs  and 


Uraff  is  your  errand,  but  drink  yc  would.     HE. 
Draw  not  your  bow  till  your  arrow  is  fixed. 
Drawn  wells  are  seldom  dry. 
Drawn  wells  have  sweetest  water. 

Puleui  si  hauriaiur  melior  evndil.    ^piara  irrXoiiiura  PrXrltf  ylrtrat, 

parts,  are  improved  and  advnnad  by  use  and  exerciscL  Standing  wnlers 
are  apt  to  corrupt  and  putrefy  ;  weapons  Idd  up  and  disused  do  contiaci 
nis[  :  nav,  the  rery  air.  if  not  agitaied  and  bnjlten  wiili  iIm  wind,  ii 
Ihcpughi  to  be  nnhealthtiii  and  peiiilcnlial,  especially  in  this  our  native 
country,  of  which  it  is  said,  Anglia  ventosa,  si  non  ventosa  veoenDSa.— R. 

Drift  is  as  bad  as  unthrift. 

Drink  and  drought  come  not  always  together. 

Drink  In  (he  morning  staring, 

iben  alt  Ihe  day  be  sparing. 

Drink  less  and  go  borne  by  daylight,  quoth  Hendyng. 


Drink  olTyour  drink  and  steal  no  lambs. 
Drink  washes  offibe  daub,  and  discovers  the  man. 
Drink  wine,  and  have  the  gout  )  drink  none,  and  have  it  too. 
With  this  laying  intempeiale  persons,  thai  have  or  (ear  the  goul.  cn- 
Coumge  themselves  lo  proceed  in  drinldng  wine  notwitlutanding. — R. 

Drink  wine  in  winter  for  cold  and  in  summer  for  beat. 

Drinking  kindness  is  drunken  friendship. 

Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sii;lc,  nor  in  debt,  nor  bij^■^ 

Drive  not  a  second  noil  till  Ihe  first  be  clinched. 

Drive  not  too  many  ploughs  at  once  ;  some  will  moke  foul  work. 

Drive  Ibc  nail  that  will  go. 

Drive  thy  business  ;  let  not  that  drive  thee, 

Poor  Hii:lianl  tmfrmtd,  1758,  opud  Atber'l  Ctmtr, 

Drop  by  drop  the  lake  is  draiucd. 

Droppitig  house,  and  eke  smoke,  and  chiding  wives  mAk^ 
tly  out  of  (heir  own  house. 
Chaucer,  WifefBaihtt  fnltist. 

Drought  never  brought  deanh.    H. 
Drown  not  thyself  to  save  n  dmwning  man. 
Diowning  men  will  caich  4t  a  rath. 
Drumming  is  not  the  way  to  catch  a  hue 


~  Dnoifcssa 

fitimt.  t6t±  kBte*HkManL 
Dmnkards  k»e  a  tDuTs  tafe  sad  »  ba^s ! 
Dniokcs  Ukc  kUom  tab  faanL    O- 

TVt  it  M  te  tea  k^Y  taK  •«, «  te  (o^n 


denb. 

Dr;  Aofust  aad  warm  /  dMli  tarrcft  no  Iiwib. 

Dry  bnad  at  bone  it  bnter  ihaa  roou  med  abriwd. 

Drjr  bmd  ts  better  with  krvc  than  a  Cu  capon  villi  fear. 

Dry  feet,  wann  bead  ;  /  bring  safe  tombed.    U. 

Dry  orer  beajd,  happr- 

Orr  f  oar  bailej-  bond  m  October, 

or  joall  aloafi  be  sober.    D. 

Docks  bn  weU  tn  ibc  Tfaaaies. 

Duke**  Place  u  free  (or  all  cofncrs  and  pecr^ 

Dm  QiUMaU,  Iqr  Jala  PU^  16S7. 

I  Pmla  Mhnm  tneipertis. 
Guoc^CPeH  /Ms,  IS7S- 

I  Damb  foHcs  get  no  lands.    Ci- 

TIk  pnncA  K  The  Deaaib  ouB  no  bad  cctiLb : 
What  *o  nal  tpdatli,  bhI  wHh  nxde  n  bete. 
And  thurcli  uzhBenE  hk  o-ae  wU  IbcKinitli. 
No  wDorflr  ihoffa  ui  Mbff  hoH  tuiiMi. 

£d  MtA  ««r^  A  r. /^Jb*r,  L  oj-«.  PDcni  bf  T. 
Uooden,  ed.  Muon.  (79!^  p.  ^ 
\  thtmbartoa  j-owilii. 

Thi*  ii  a  tajioc  inlicd  in  that  eoaat;r  *o  an;  >du  tot  tho  wrcair 

Kot  *«e.     I  te  oM  know  wbober  ib<  ycapit  tkere  an  janiealnljr 
Innl  aad  •igaron. 

^-  Dim  in  ibe  mire. 

BtatrfU  Hiifn 
(oriMW  pijliiical  * 
tvcni*  bi  Englaad  la  (449^ 

"  Aad  lU  {OMb  bKwar]  atiil  dofl  ti  u  the  m; 
In  te  SeMt-ieui  b/  Wemat,  1541,  It  aiio  appcan : 
"So  f«  RUT  bane  thai  ye  derinv 
TboDfb  on  and  the  pack  Ije  in  tbe  n 


The  phfaie  ia  vmeA  >cnta<wd|r 
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—Hailiit's  Popular  Pttlry,  iv.  laa,  Dun  in  the  Mire  is  the  name  of  ■" 
rormerly  very  popular  child's  sport,  whicli  may  be  found  eiplalaed  In  tba  ' 
Popular  Aniiiuititi  of  Gnit  Britain,  1870,  in  v. 

Dunmow  bacon,  and  Doncaster  daggers, 

Monmouih  caps,  and  Lemster  wool, 

Derby  ale  and  London  beer, 

Derby  ale  appears  lo  Imve  been  celebrated  »5  early  at  least  as  169a, 
in  which  year  was  published  a  Liiilc  tract  entiiled,  A  DiaUipit  bitair/n 
Claret  and  Darby  Al:  The  piece  is  anonymous,  bul  was  doubllen 
written  by  Richard  Ames,  author  □[  three  or  lour  similar  productions. 

Dun's  the  mouse. 

Rem*a  and  JuUtt,  1597:  Caamodu  of  Patitnt  GrissU.  1603.  The 
editor  of  Ihe  lalter  conjectures  dumb:  we  still  say,  As  quiet  as  n  mouse, 
but  dun  is  an  eplihel  taJica  simply  from   the  colour.    Compare  Avit 


Dying  is  as  natural  as  living. 


71ACH  bird  loves  to  hear  himself  sing. 
Each  cross  hath  its  inscription. 
Eagles  fly  alone,  but  sheep  flock  together 
Early  ripe,  early  rotten. 
Early  sharp,  that  will  be  thorn. 
Inlcrludc  of  Sici  Wanlon^  1560,  prindp. 
Eatly  50«-,  /  early  mow.     CL. 
Early  thunder,  late  hunger.    N.  and  Q. 
Anoiher  version  ii— 

Winler  thunder. 

Rich  man's  food  knd  poor  man's  hunger. 
The  copy  given  above  is  a  literal  equivalent  to  the  Dulcb,  ViDege  donder..  1 
late  honger. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  lo  rise, 

makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.    CL, 

and  then  il  Is  no  niaruell  though  I  know  him  not,  for  my  hotuv  •! 

is  eight  o'clockc,  though  ir  is"--'''"'"^'-''"'-  ■■" — • '■'— ■  —-■'—'   ' 

lUrgere  mane.— ^  Htatih  Oi 

Rolb.  Lib.,  p.  191). 

Early  up,  and  never  the  n 

DmIA  0/  Rotirt  Bart  of  HfMinflm.  by  Munilayand  ClwUl*,  itiw  J 
jHaitiii's  Dodslcy,  viiL  a?;) ;  Vitiat  Amemdi  for  Lajiti,  rtiS  W""'  "**" 
146). 
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Earth  \%  the  best  shelter. 

Easierly  winds  and  rain 

bring  cockles  here  from  Spain,     D. 

East  or  west,  /  hnmc  is  best. 

Easy  it  is  lo  bowl  down-hill. 

Eat  a  bit  berore  you  drink. 

Eat  an  npple  on  going  to  bed, 

and  you'll  keep  the  doctor  from  earning  his  bread.    Pembrckt- 

Eat  at  pleasure,  /  drink  by  measure. 

This  is  a  French  ptorerb.  Pain  lam  qu'il  dure,  \'in  \  meiure  ;  and 
Ihey  Ihemsclves  observe  il ;  for  no  people  eal  more  bread,  nor  indeed 
haye  belter  lo  eal ;  and  as  for  wine,  the  most  of  them  drink  it  well 
diJuted.  and  never  to  any  eiccu,  that  I  could  oliserve.     The  Ilaliaos 

'    hare  this  saying  likewise.  Fane  menlre  dura,  ma  vino  it  misura.— R, 

Eat  enough,  and  it  will  make  you  wise. 

This  ia  called  "  an  old  proverb  "  In  f-ylr's  ilidai,  primed  in  15(19,  but 
perfonned  earlier  1  "  Liciv.  He  halh  laid  the  plot  lo  be  prudent ;  why  '111 
paitie  crust, '  Eal  eoough,  and  it  urill  make  you  wise,'  an  old  proverb," 

Eat^eks  in  Lide,  and  ramsina  in  May, 
and  all  the  year  after  physitians  may  play. 

Aubrey's  Remains  of  GtnUliim  and  Judahm.  Lide  is  ^f.in4.  A'dn. 
(Ml  were  a  species  of  gaillebrmerly  much  cuhlvaicd  in  gardens,  and  used 
in  pharmacy. 

Eat  peas  with  the  king,  and  cherries  with  the  begg.ir. 

Eat  thy  meat,  and  drink  tliy  drink,  and  stand  thy  ground,  old 

Eat-well  is  drink-well's  brother. 

Eat  your  own  side,  speckle-back  I    New  Forest. 

Said  of  a  greedy  person. 

Ct. 

>  Stomach. 

iihich  Ihe  French  have  another 
ilvieni;  parallel  to  ihat  of  ours, 
another.  The  Spaniards  say. 
al  and  to  scratch,  a  man  need 
but  begin.— K. 
Eeeltsia  trei  sunt  qui  servitium  malt /aUunl : 
mumblcrs,  skippers,  over-leapers,  nan  bene  psalluiit. 

Rtliqtiia  Aniiqua,  i.  90,  from  a  MS,  otihebeeinningof  Ihe  15th  cent. 
Efe  a  aeth  ya  Glough.     Cheshire. 

i.t..  He  il  become  a  Clough,  a  veiy  rich  Cheshire  family  descenfted 
from  Sir  Richard  Claugh,  a  merchant  in  Ihe  lime  of  Queen  Ehiabeih. 
and  a  friend  of  Sir  I'homas  Gresham.  See  Dtrtiigk  and  ifj  LurdsJiif,  by 
John  WilUanis,  1B60,  p.  179. 


angennl  Tappet 
o  es  empemr:  To  Ci 
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Eggs  of  an  hour,  lisli  of  ten,  bread  of  a  day,  wine  of  a 
woman  of  fifteen,  and  a  friend  of  Ibiit]'. 

Eighty-eight  was  Kirby  fight, 

when  never  a  man  was  slain  ; 

they  ate  Iheir  meat,  and  drank  their  drink, 

and  so  came  merrily  home  again. 

This  popular  rhyme  refers  to  ihe  hloodlejs  march  of  the  Westmoreland 
men  (o  Kirby  Lonidnle,  in  i68S.  on  a  false  repon  of  Ilie  lltraatened  de- 
scent of  0.  Fiencli  force  on  the  Yorkshite  coasi  lo  assisi  in  repUcinfflnmea 
II.  onihe  llirone.  It  bdongs  lo  the  same  family  lu  Ttic  King  of  Fiance 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  &c. 

Either  by  might  or  by  sleight. 

Either  mend  or  end.    CL. 

Either  win  the  horse  or  lose  the  saddle. 

Aul  ter  sei  aut  tres  tesserx^  'H  rpit  t( ))  rptU  tSpoi.  TTie  ancient) 
used  to  play  wilh  three  dice,  sa  Ihal  Ihiice  six  musi  needs  be  Ihe  best, 
and  ihree  aces  ihe  wont  chance.  They  called  Ihree  tux*  simply  three 
dice,  beeaUM  Ihey  midi:  no  more  Ihan  the  number  of  the  dice.  The  u  ~ 
side  was  lefi  emply,  withoiii  i 

joanis  :  Ihe  empty  chance. — R 

Elden  Hole  wants  tilling.    DerSythire. 

"Spoken  of  a  liar.    Elden  Hole  n  a  deep  [dl  In  Ihe  Peak  of  Derfay- 

shire.  near  Caslleton ,  falhomless  the  ballont.  as  ihejr  would  persuade  us. 

U  is  without  water ;  and  if  you  casi  a  stone  into  li,  you  may  foi  a  can- 
-   siderable  lime  hear  ll  strike  afainsl  the  tides  (o  and  again,  ai  it  descend^ 


each  stroke  glring  a  great  re 


/■|./iirr[i66B)."— R. 


L 


Empty  chambers  make  foolish  maids.    H. 
Empty  vessels  sound  most. 

The  Scnpture  saiih,  A  fool's  voice  is  known  br  multitude  of  wordi. 
None  more  apt  to  boast  than  Ihosc  who  have  least  real  wotih 
wheicof  Justly  lo  boast.     The  deepest  streams  Qow  with  least  noise 

Emulation  layeth  up  a  grudge. 

England's  the  paradise  of  women. 

And  well  it  may  be  cnlled  so.  as  might  easjlr  be  demonsimad  ■■  ma*r 
panlculars,  were  not  all  the  world  alreadr  therein  saltsfied.  Haoe  U 
hath  been  said,  that  if  a  bridge  were  made  over  the  narrow  sns,  all  tin  ' 
women  ib  Kuropc  would  come  over  hither.  Vet  It  li  wonh  Ihe  DoiinK<  * 
that  tbouEh  in  no  country  of  ihe  world  the  oien  are  so  fond  of.  >o  muehr  1 
tjonemed  by.  SO  wedded  to  their  wireL,  yet  bath  no  language  10  manf  ^ 
proverbial  laveclivei  against  women, — K.  ' 

Enough  Is  as  good  BS  a  feast.    RE. 

GaBOTK^e's  Faiia,  1575.    Aiiei  1*t^  Inp  n'y  *.    Fr.—Si^ 
Enquire  not  what  is  in  another's  pot 
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s  heart  ilself  frcueth. 
llaa,  Ike  Gcodt  Wi/,  Slc.  in  Hailill'a  Pef.  Pettry.  \. 

Envy  shoots  at  others,  and  wounds  herself. 
*■         *s  always  ii  ' 


ingeth  forth  children 
n  the  second. 


Errors,  in  the  lirst  C' 

i.€..  calves.  "  This  count;  produceth  calves  of  (he  fattest,  fairest, 
and  finesl  fleih  in  Biiglaud,  and  conseqnenlly  in  all  Europe.  Sure  ir  is. 
that  a  Cumberland  cow  may  be  )>ouglii  for  the  price  of  an  Essei  calf  at 
tlie  beginning  of  tlie  year.  Lei  nie  add,  that  it  argues  ihe  goodness  of 
flesh  in  this  county,  and  Iliat  gicDt  gain  was  got  iormerly  by  the  sale 
thereof,  because  that  so  many  stalely  monuments  were  erected  therein 
anciently  for  butchers.  in5cril>ed  camificis  in  their  ppitaphs  in  Cocshall. 
Chelmsford,  and  elsewhere,  made  with  marble  inlaid  with  bmss,  brfitling 
(laiih  my  author)  a  more  eminent  man  ;  whereby  it  appears  that  those  of 
that  trade  have  in  thai  counly  been  richer  (oi  at  leiul  prouder)  than  In 
other  places.— R.,  1670. 

Essex  stiles,  /  Kentish  miles, 

Norfolk  wiles,  /  many  a  man  beguiles.    CL. 

AnEsseisdleIsarfi7ai,-a  Kentish  mile  is,  I  tjelieVB,  like  the  Yorkihire 
HMy'HI  and  the  Scolish  "  mile  and  a  iiiroch,"  a  mile  and  a  fraction,  (he 
fraction  not  tieing  very  clearly  defined.  As  to  Norfotliiviilu.  I  should  say 
that  Ibis  expression  b  (0  be  understood  satirically,  as  Norfolk  has  never 
been  remarkable  for  the  astuteness  of  its  inhabitanis,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary. See  Wrighfs  Early  JWysleria.  &c,  1838,  I>ref.  mil.,  and  p,  01  il 
uga.  But,  as  Mi^  Skeat  (ediL  of  Pegge's  KtntUiswu.  &c)  remarks.  K'er- 
fitlk  viUa  are  cited  lertoosly  by  Tusser.  From  a  passage  in  Dekker'i 
Knigkli  Conjurinx,  160J,  it  would  seem  that  iliere  was  some  old  pleas- 
antry (then  still  remembered)  about  the  length  of  the  miles  between  Col- 
chellcr  In  Eisei  and  Ipswich  in  SuRolk.  &r  Dekker  says :  "The  miles 

Eom  Sl  Katherines  10  Cuckolds  Haven)  are  not  holfe  so  long  as  those 
iwccne  Colchester  and  Ipswich,  in  Englaud." 

Este  bueth  owne  brondes,  quoth  Hendyng. 

P.  cf  H.  {Rtl.  Antia.A.  in).  Tleasant  are  one's  own  brands. —5/«ri- 
■Ufti  ff  Early  Englith,  by  Morris  and  Skeat,  1B73,  Part  3,  p,  3II. 

Eternity  has  no  grey  hairs. 

Even  a  child  mav  beat  a  man  that's  bound. 

Even  a  lly  hath  its  spleen, 

Eliam  formicis  sua  bills  InesL  -> 

Even  a  pin  is  good  for  something. 

Even  an  ass  will  not  fall  twice  in  the  same  quicksand. 

Even  an  emmet  may  seek  revenge. 

Even  fools  sometimes  speak  to  the  purpose. 

Even  reckoning  maketh  long  friends. 


r 
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Even  sugar  itself  may  spoil  a  good  dish. 

Even  loo  much  piaise  is  a  burden. 

Even  venture  on,  as  Johnson  did  on  his  wife. 

Evening  oris  arc  good  morning  fodder.    CL. 

Evcning  red  and  morning  grey, 

are  sure  signs  of  a  fair  day  : 

evening  grey  and  morning  red, 

sends  the  poor  shepherd  home  wet  to  his  bed.    E^t  AngUa. 

Foiby's  Vocabttlary.  1830,  p.  416.     Bui  Uie  idea  i*  ijeueral. 


o  morning. 


Evening  words  are  not 
Ever  drunk,  ever  dry.    c 

Parthi  quo  plus  bibunl,  eoplussiliuw.  — R.    Alsoin  Ifj/in- (167a). 
Ever  lack  evil  name. 

Ham  lAe  Goodt  Wif.  &c,  in  Had,  P.  P.  i. 

Evermore  light  gains  make  heavy  purses. 

Ever  sick  of  the  slothful  guise  ; 

lolh  tn  bed,  and  loth  10  rise.     CL. 

Ever  since  we  ware  clothes,  we  know  not  one  another.     H. 

Ever  spare,  ever  bare.     HE, 

Ever  the  higher  that  thou  art, 

ever  the  lower  be  thy  heart. 

Btliguia  Antiqtia,  i.  93  Ifrsm  a  MS.  isihceol.) 
Ever  outcometh  evil-spun  web,  quoth  Hendyng. 

Seligvut  Atligua,  i.  115.    See  also  Tevmtley  Myiteria,  p.  114. 
Every  age  confutes  old  errors  and  begets  new. 
Every  ass  loves  to  hear  himseli  bray. 
Every  ass  thinks  himself  worthy  to  stand  with  the  king's 

horses.    CL. 
Every  bean  hatli  its  black,    walker  (1673). 

"Vitiii  nemo  line  nasdxat.— Moral,  rdtrtiai  im^i/J^Bin  x**?  Xi^w 
tyya-iSai.  Nan  at  alsuda  sine  ctisU.  Oniiii  inalo  punica  inesi  gm- 
niim  puire.  Ogni  gtaao  Iia  U  sua  icmoln.  Eveiy  grain  baib  its  bian. 
y/d/.*— R. 

Every  bee's  honey  is  s' 

Every  bird  is  known  by  its  feathers. 

Every  bird  likes  its  own  nest. 

A  chescim  ojsci, 

Ron  nyc  li  iciaUe  bcl     Old  Fr. 

Son  Did  seiuble  bcKU.     Sarm. 

Every  bird  must  haich  its  own  eggs. 


. — Ttrrttt.    IishoutdsMmihit 
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is  iliil  In  use  among  Ihe  Dutch  :  far  Erasmus  soiili  of  ii, 

t  ipse  g^teL     Auson, — R. 

k  Every  body's  business  is  nobody's  business. 
\  Everybody's  Monday. 

Easier  Monday  a  so  called  in  Wales,  and  perhaps  etsenliere. 

Every  cake  hath  its  m^ke,  but  a  scrape  cake  hatb  two. 

Every  cock  ii  proud  on  his  own  dunghill,    he. 

pet  coc  is  kene  on  his  owene  miienne.  Ancm  RimU.  ed.  Monon,  p. 
141.  Evny  cock  is  brave,  &c  In  Cumberland  it  is  said.  Everv  cock  is 
TBHst  [spirited]  on  his  own  itniita.—  Wfilmonland  and  Cumbtrl. 
9ial,p.  343-     Earle.  in  hi     ' 


Dial,  p.  3ii. 

'  WuTOaamogn 
le  Ibe  cocke  tt 


.n  Vp-Smrl  Count  rey  Kni 


'  Every  cook  praiseih  his  own  broth. 
Every  couple  Is  not  a  p;tir. 
Every  day  brings  a  new  light. 
Every  day  brings  his  bread  with  it.     H. 
Every  day  of  the  week  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  on  Sunday  twain. 
Every  day's  no  yule  :  cast  the  cat  a  castock.     D. 

The  Itump  Ot  a  cabbnge.  nnd  the  promb  nicaiu  much  Ihe  s: 
OS  Spare  no  expense,  bring  another  tiotllc  oiimallicer.  —  D, 


hing 


Every  dog  hath  its  day. 

Every  dog  is  a  lion  at  home. 

Every  dog  is  valiant  at  hi^  own  door. 

Every  English   archer   beareth    under    his  girdle  iwenly-four 

Awham's  Texvfii/m,  1545,  edit.  A^r,  p.  S4, 
Every  extremity  is  a  fault,    B.  OF  M.  R. 
Every  fool  can  find  faults  lh;it  a  great  many  wise  men  can't 

remedy. 
Every  fox  must  pay  his  own  skin  id  the  flayer. 

Tutle  le  volpi  si  [ruovano  in  pclliceria.     /Ai/.     Knlin  i«  rennrds  w 
Innivent   cha  Ic  pcllelwr.     fr.     The  cratiy  ore  at    length  surprised. 
Thieves  mtnl  commonly  come  10  Ibe  gidlows  at  last,— It. 
Every  gap  haiii  its  bush. 

Every  good  scholar  is  not  a  good  schoolmaster.  • 

Every  groom  is  king  at  home.     DS. 

«  ii  here  usol  in  Ibe  obsolele  sense  ol  mdo. 
Kvery  bean  hath  lis  own  ache. 
T»cry  herring  must  hang  by  its  own  gill. 

Every  mou  muil  give  an  account  for  bimselF. — K. 
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EveiT  fao"  bis  om  appl=. 
Evety  horse  ihinks  his  own  pack  heariest. 
EreT7  iU  nun  hilh  Lis  ill  dai.     H. 
EvcTT  Jack  RMSt  iuvc  bis  J  y  11 


....  <rolbe* 

Tlw  FiBidi  lar:  "Ch«)ne  pot  m  soo  ourafde.-    Ljlr  (KBte.  i; 
tfH>^  Worb.  1858,  it  it«)  pt-  -'■-  -  ■—    •—  '- 


He^ 


*'  Hick's  do  (oon  w  (Tmy  in  the  Uu^ 
Tlul  CBBDOi  fin^  •  gsadCT  to  bcT  ma 

Mr.  F»irholi  huptiniid  ihii  as  praae:  of.. 

It  couplcl.     "  Cbkcun  dcmuMle  n  nutc^    Csda  \atn  Uka  com 
iKUil.    /Vf. 

Every  lamb  knows  its  own  dam. 

Every  l.-md  lias  iis  Itugh, 

an'  every  cont  lui  lt>  chaff. 

Every  light  has  ia  shadow. 

Every  liuht  ii  not  the  sgn. 

Every  little  lielpa. 

Every  maid  ts  undone. 

Every  m«n  a  Utile  beyond  himscU  is  a  fooL 

Every  man  as  bis  business  lies. 

Tlie  IlaliUM  my.  (Jul  Ii  le  (aiii  lut  . 
dcHb  his  own  lituineu,  ilcGletb  ddi  ba  faaodx. 

Every  man  basieth  the  fai  hog.    H£. 

Every  man  can  rule  a  shrew  save  he  that  batb  ber.    HE. 

Every  man  cannot  be  vicar  of  Bowdon.     Cktihirt. 

BowdoD  [in  (he  Tiuaitir  <&  Mancbenci],  it  lecms.  is  onit  of  the  gi 

livings  near  Cbeslet ;  olIicrwiK.  doubUns,  there  are  many 

pFdcnnenU  m  Cheshue,— R.,  J670. 

Ever}-  man  cannot  speak  with  the  king.    CL. 
Every  man  cannot  hii  the  nail  oa  the  head.    C. 
Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  ail.    hr. 

Ogni  nn  per  se,  e  Dio  per  tulll    ttiil.    Coda  uno  en  ■ , 

en  la  de  lodos.     Sfjn.     Evety  use  in  ha  own  tuniK,  and  God  in  Id 


Every  man  hath  a  fool  in  his  sleeve.    I 
Every  man  hath  his  faults. 

Every  man  batb  his  hobbyhorse. 

Evety  man  in  his  way. 

Every  man  b  best  known  to  bimsell 
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Every  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician  to  himself.    CL, 
Every  man  is  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth. 
Every  man  is  the  son  of  his  own  works. 
Every  man  knows  his  own  business  best. 
Every  man  must  eat  a  peck  of  diit  before  he  dies. 
Every  man  should  take  his  own. 
A  Midiommer  Nigkli  Drtjme,  1600. 

Every  man's  house  is  his  castle. 

See  Mr.  Pyne's  England  and  France  in  lit  Fiflatilh  CfHiuty,  1870,  p| 
30I-2,  where  Ihe  Cnutumier  de  Narmandii  is  cited  for  a  parallel  rienc 


o  his  trade,  quoth  [he  boy  to  the  bishop. 

IS  he  lovelli,  quoth  the  goodm.nn   when  he  kissed 


t  the  enemy,  but  few  will  fetch  the 
.0  his  own  mill. 


Every  man 
shafts. 


Every  may-be  hath  a  may-be-noi. 
Every  monkey  will  have  his  gambols. 
Every  monster  hatli  its  muhitudes. 
Every  moie  doth  not  blind  a  m.iii. 
I   Every  mother's  child,  or  son  of  them. 

,  Udall's   Halfh    Raislcr  Doiittr  (1566),  ed.    1847,    p,   71.      WalLri'i 

I       Pantm.,  1671,  p.  i.     A  minimo  ad  maaimuni.— /"Amf. 

£very  one  after  his  fashion.    C. 

Every  one  can  keep  house  better  than  her  mother  till  she  trietb. 

Every  one  cannot  dwell  at  Rothenis.    Hereforiishirt. 

A  dclicale  leai  of  Ihe  Bodmans  in  this  county. — R. 
Every  one  fastens  where  there  is  gain.     H. 
■Every  one  hath  a  penny  for  the  new  iile-huuse.     F. 
Every  one  is  glad  to  see  a  knave  caught  in  his  own  trap. 
'^vcry  one  is  kin  to  the  rich  man. 

e  paiienle  dei  ricco.     ital, — R. 

Every  one  is  weary  :  the  poor  in  seeking,  the  rich  in  keeping, 

Ihe  good  in  learning.    H, 
Every  one  U  witty  for  bis  own  purpose.    H. 
Evny  one  puti  his  fault  on  the  times.     U. 
Every  one  should  sweep  bcrotc  hts  «wn  <ioor. 


English  Proverbs  and 


Every  one's  censure  is  first  moulded  in  his  own  naltire. 

Every  one  stretches  his  legs  according  to  his  coverlet. 

Every  one's  faults  are  not  written  on  his  forehend. 

Every  one  thinks  himself  able  to  advise  another. 

Every  one  thinks  his  sack  heaviest,     H. 

Every  p.iih  hnth  a  puddle.     H. 

Every  pea  hath  its  vease,  and  a  bean  fifteen. 

A  vtatt.  in  llnlisn,  Facia,  is  mfilui  vmlris.    .So  il  signilies, 
Balulenl,  but  beans  ten  Ilmex  moiC'-R. 

Every  pease  must  have  his  ease. 

Every  plummet  not  for  every  sound. 

Every  poor  man  is  counted  a  fool. 

Every  potter  praises  his  own  poi,  and  the  more  if  it  be  I: 

Every  question  requirelh  not  an  answer.     B.  OF  M.  R. 

Every  reed  will  not  make  a  pipe. 

Every  scale  hath  its  counterpoise. 

Every  shoe  fits  not  every  foot. 

U  is  (lirrefore   an  absunJ  application.  Eundpm  calccum  01 

Every  sow  deserves  not  a  sack  posset. 
Every  sow  lo  her  own  trough. 

CadB  camero  Ac  ai  pie  cueiga.  Span.     Every  m 
■elf,  aad  not  huig  upon  anolher. — ft. 

Every  sparrow  lo  its  ear  of  wheat. 
Every  sprat  now-a-days  calls  itself  a  herring. 
Everjthirg  hath  an  ear,  and  a  pitcher  has  two.     CL. 
Everything  hath  an  end,  and  a  pudding  hath  two. 

Tbii  sayine  refera  to  the  poit  or  jof  puddinn  usual  in  lomc  \ 
the  country,  like  our  roly.poly.     See  Forb/s  t^ab.,  18313.  p.  438. 

Everything  is  of  use  to  a  housekeeper,     H. 

Everything  is  the  worse  for  wearing. 

Everything  new  is  fine,     H. 

Every  tide  bath  its  tbb. 

Every  time  the  sheep  bleats  it  loselh  a  moulhfu]. 

Every  tub  must  st.ind  upon  its  own  bottom. 

Every  tub  smells  of  the  wine  it  holds. 

Every  vice  fights  against  nature. 

Every  why  has  a  wherefore 

CtmiJy  p/  Hrrvtt  (wrillEU  about  1590),  IL  1. 
Every  wind  blowciti  not  down  the  corn.    HE. 
Every  wind  is  ill  10  a  broken  »hip.    CL. 
Evil  comes  to  us  by  ells  and  goes  mnj  by  tnch«i. 


1  should  iuppon  him- 


proverbial  Phrases. 


Evil-goticD  good  never  ptoveih  well.     he. 
Evil  gotten,  worse  spent. 

Matriigtof  Wil and  Wisdom  (circS  1570),  3 

Evil  is  soon  believed. 

Evil  that  cottielli  out  of  ihy  moulh  flieth  i: 

Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinketb. 

A  mere  iranslalion.  of  Mlirse,  of  Honi 
^  Dainty  Devyits,  1578, 


qui  mal  y  pense,    Paradya 
Lnmacn  (Rtmaina,  1614)  has  »  dif- 
Ihal  sbame  IIiiDkelb." 


■  (HaililCs  Pop.  Potlry.  iii.  mi). 


Evil  weed  is  soon  grown. 

■'  Evyll  weed  yi  sono  y-growe." — M 
mf.  f/eB.,  3rd  Ser..  ii.  309.    Wc  no« 

Evil  words  corrupt  good  manners 

Boott  in  Mrtltr  of  RoHa  CoHicirr 
This  was  first  fwinled  about  issa 
New  Tcslanwnl,  Iht  33rd  verse  ofih< 
the  Corinlhiam  nms  ;  '*  Evil  commm: 

Ex  cathtdrd. 

With  aulhority.  real  or  supEKjMd, 

Ex  nikilo  nihil  Jit. 

Expede  HereuUm. 

Example  is  better  than  precept. 

Excess  of  delight  palU  the  appetite. 

Excess  of  obligations  may  lose  a  friend. 

Expect  not  fair  we.ither  in  winter  on  one  night's  ice. 

Experience  is  good  if  not  bought  too  dear. 

Experience  is  sometimes  dangerous,     b.  OF  M.  R, 

Experience  is  the  mistress  of  fools. 

Breton's  Ceurt  and  Couitlry,  1618  (Roib.  Lib.,  repr,  187).  "Eiperi. 
ealia  ilullonim  raagislra.  Wise  men  learn  by  others'  Iiarms,  ftnili  by 
thtir  own.  like  Epimetheus,  ii  Irti  Kngir  fx'  r&i<ii.  Tlic  Spaniards  say. 
LJi  eiperiencia  es  madre  de  lasciencia." — K. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  learn  in  no  other. 
Experience  tcacheth  fools,  and  he  is  a  great  one  that  will  not 

learn  by  it. 
Experience  without  learning  is  better  than  learning  without 

experience. 
I  Experto  (rede  Robtrlo. 


Jinglish  Proverbs  and 


Faint  heari  never  w 


^ACE  10  face,  the  truih  comes  out. 
Faeilis  ^esetnsus  Avemi.    viROlL. 
It  it  enijr  lo  g^i  into  a  difficulty,  but  not  si 

rom  cne.     "  But  the  beat  is,  FaciHi  d 

'■  bul  ilippinK  dawns  a  tiilt,  and  you  shall  fall 
Into  llie  DIuelti  laj>|>B  pmcnll^. "— Deklwr'i  Knigktt  Ca»- 
intinf,  t6Q7,  repr.  1841,  p.  a6. 

n  fair  lady,    walker  (1672). 

"Then  liniie  nmonple  ye  onee  againc, 

I'ttinl  hntli  (aire  ladies  neuer  nrio  ; 

I  iniil  ye  wiJl  conaidn  my  payne. 

When  nny  good  venyion  cometh  in." 

— ttallml  by  W.  ElderlOD  (1569),  in  AiKial  Ballai,  and  Broadnda. 

1BO7.  P-  >■■     WliBlilone  quotes  the  saying  in  the  /loci  af  Regard,  1376. 

EtH  Callier't  BM.  Cat.,  W.  505  ;  and  it  is  &Uo  to  be  round  in  Tarlton's 

fieaii  OKI   b/  furgutary  Uii9-gl>\     See  SHatafear'i  Liirary,  iii.  64, 

In  A'4i//>l  KtfiilfrlMiltr\a\n.  1847,  p.  ii)  *o  hare  : 

"  Wowers  nevrrr  specde  ■KfW  ihat  hnve  a  false  hone.** 
"  "AXV  al  yif  UvutZrm  ittfui  nS-wart  rpiraim  im-Ziaam.     Suidns 
CK    ILupollde,   I'lmkli   nunquam   tlaludre  tropicuiii,     Lc  cnuard  D'aui 
belle  unle,    Fr.     Koc,  Audenlci  (ortuna  juvni.    A  Ice  osadcK  ayudk, 
fortunA.    S/iiJ«."— R. 

I-'aint  praiie  i»  dhpatngcmcnt. 

So  m  ujr  enmmonty,  "  to  damn  with  faiM  praise." 
Fair  and  tlutlish,  bUclt  and  proud, 
long  and  Uiy,  little  and  loud. 

Brautj  et  (oIIr  voni  lauvenl  dc  eampasnic     Fr.     Bcuily  anit 
oTlio  £0  hand  in  hand.  And  ore  oflen  mAIcliiMl  iO£ci1ier.~R.     K. 

F.iir  and  sofily,  as  lawyers  go  (0  heaven. 
Fair  and  loftly  gocB  far  in  a  day. 

roskpason  rabivnioln.    />.    CblfapIaooMM 
Ihil.    I  le  that  goes  toniy.  guos  tan,  and  alw  be 

Fair  and  fuolisli,  Uillo  and  loud  ; 
lonK  anti  luiiy,  black  atid  ptoud  ; 
fat  and  merry,  lean  and  sad  ; 
pLilc  and  pcliiih,  red  and  bod. 


Hei( 


uufth 


m  old*  H 


Fair  chicve  all  where  love  l| 


Fair  faces  need  no  paint. 

Fair  fall  nothing  once  by  the  vear. 

It  mny  sometimes  be  belter  iq  have  nothing  (h 
the  poor  man,  who  in  a  bitler  snowy  moming  co 
lied  :  whereas  his  neigliltoure.  who  hud  sheep  an 
to  get  up  betimes,  and  go  abroad,  to  look  attcj  a 


something.    So  said 


aL-R. 


I 


Fair  fall  truth  and  daylight. 
Fair  feathers  make  fair  fowls. 

Fair  elolhes,  ornaments,  and  dresses,  set  off  pereons,  and  nmlte  Ihem 
appear  haodsome.  which,  if  stripped  olihem,  would  seem  but  plainly  and 
homely.  God  makes,  and  nppareL  shapes.  I  panni  rilanno  le  si,inghe. 
Vest!  unacolonnae  par  una  donna.     //a/.—R, 

Fair  in  the  cr.idle,  /  foul  on  the  saddle.    CL. 

Applicable  lo  a  donkey. 

Fair  is  not  fair,  but  that  which  pleaseth.    H, 

Scubbcs'  jlaaromit  of  Akusts.  1583.  «d.  Fumivall.  p.  34  ;  Ben  Jouson, 
Cynlkias  Stveh.  ncl  iv.  »c  1  ;  NTaislon  and  Webster,  MaknnttHl.  1(104, 
I.  a;  Deklter,  Satiromaitiii.'i.  304,  tic  4c.  Non  clielloquel'  eh'  cbello, 
Ria  i  bello  que!  die  place.     llal.  —  V.. 

Fair  play's  a  jewel ;  don't  pull  my  h.iir. 

Fair  words  and  foul  play  cheat  both  young  and  old. 


icked  deeds  deceive 


Fair  words 

B.  OF  H.  R. 

I  Fair  words  break  no 
I' but  foul  words  many 

Ses  Cotgrave  v.  Escorchtr. 

IFalr  words  butter  no  parsnips.    CL. 
jiF^r  words  fill  not  the  belly,  nor  mind  .ilways. 
fair  words  make  fools  Tarn  [glad}.    UE. 

SumtKtming  ef  Evtry  Man  (circi  iJ3o}i  in  Hajilitl's  Dodsley.  !.  117; 
ieo^tC*yals\\s6s).\nOIdBnglii»7tilBMti.\i.:  Paradne 0/ Daynly 
L  -Ctltjian,  1578,  repr.  14  r  Afarri^ofWilamlSiieniilSh.'Aap.  Soc,  ed, 
\  p.  T4),  ci>^  1370.    Ooiices  paroles  obligenlles  loll.    Fr. 

ir  words  make  me  look  to  my  purse.     H. 
r  words  stake  wrath. 

Hm  tlu  Geodi  iVif.  Sc,  in  Hailiifs  Fop.  Peefty,  L;  Baetr  of  Mttry 

•Uttl.  1639,  No.  97  (sliBtuly  dlltering). 


English  Proverbs  and 


Faith,  I'ln  in  a  wood. 

RowlnndV  Knavtff  Spada.  iGia.  icpr,  i 
lo  an  eipretsion  o(  perplexity. 

Faith  sees  by  the  ears. 
Fall  back,  fall  edge. 
Fame  is  a  m.ignitying  glass. 
F-ime  is  a  thin  shadow  ot  eternity. 
Fame  is  btii  the  breath  of  the  people. 
I'opulnrli  aura. 


off. 


e  and  broadest  aftc 


Familiarily  engendereih  contempt. 

MtnhaU's  ('a*i/rMi/i0iii  rrraftMia  .Vrm.Sc,  1554,  PTCfacefllBzliltlil 
Futilivt  Traiti,  1875.  lit  SeriM).  ^ 

Fnncy  flees  afore  the  wind. 

Fancy  may  bolt  bran  and  think  it  flour. 

Fancy  may  kill  or  cure. 

Fancy  surpasses  beauty. 

Far-fetched  and  dear-bought  is  good  for  ladir 

Thltlklhc  111]*  of  ■  dnm.i  licensed  for  the  pnss  asd  July,  1566,  bal  m 
at  prMcni  known. 

"  ^>i»ct,  Ay,  marry,  ilr,  ihii  was  n  rich  conceit,  indeed 
Pemftf.  And  fw-feletied  ;  tlierWun:  good  for  you.  Ud»." 

Wit  at  Sivenil  tViafmJ  (Drees  AAoM 
andFlfltker.iy.  31). 
Sm  also  I.vly's  BiifAiitt,  1579.  rvpr.  Artier,  p.  9j ;  t juimei's  lttm*t 

i8«S,  p.  toS;  Slnfford's  " '-  ■  -     ---- --••     "- --  -'-- 

Art  1/ iHgUtH  tvrni,  1 


d'l  Sramini/ion.  ijSi  (repr.  p.  106) ;  t^Ktanhaa 
,1589.11193;  Till  Tmki  fita,  YttnHii/l,xst 


Far  folk*  fare  well,  tind  fair  children  die. 

Vache  <to  loJD  a  Uil  ones.    l-'r.     Penple  are  apt  to  bou|  of  Oofl 
nnit  nvallhy  condition  of  their  fitr-off  friends,  and  to  eummeiid  ihef 
cblUtivu.— K. 
Far  from  coun,  far  from  care,    walker  (167J). 

"  Donnll  McoK,  ctil  Hon  ut  luncilocurv."— .irftf^inu/I^/ite. 
F.-ir  from  eye^  far  from  heart,  quoth  Hendyng. 

AWf^.  AnIiiitM,  t  114.    7'lib  ii  ibe  orieloAl,  II  Kcms,  ef  iIh  b 
known  tayini;.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 
Far  from  thy  kin  cast  thee, 
wrath  not  thy  neighbour  next  thee  ; 
in  a  good  corn-country  rest  ihee, 
and  sit  down,  Rubin,  and  rest  thee. 

MS,  Unsd.  ;6a,  temp.  Hen.  V.  In  JUL  Ar»   ' 


Proverbial  Phra 


Farewell  and  be  hanged  ;  friends  must  parE. 

Thefirsl  part  is  mSir  Thomas  Man,  Kplay,  rin:iti590,  cd.  Dyce,  p.  ja. 


ji  proverb :  Forewel  filde  fare  \  IFarci 


en.  rield- 


Farewell,  fietdfaie  ! 
"In  Chaucer  is  a  cui 
farel]     ll  hasneverbeenc*. 

Fjucwell  and  be  hanged,  or  Farewell,  wilhoul  irgrel.  May  il  not  mean 
thai,  ai  the  (ieldfaii:  flies  norlb,  and  leaves  England  at  the  approach  or 
uimnier.  Englishmen  see  ihem  depart  wilhoul  rrgret?  There  is  a  pro- 
verlMal  expression  in  P.  Plawman,  tA.  Wright  (p.  arn^  :  Parewel,  Phippe, 
which  seems  to  mean  much  the  same.  Pkipit  is  short  for  Pkilip.  The 
sense  of  Ihe  passaee  shews  ihai,  Farcwel  Phippe  =  the  deuce  cares. 
Wright  misprints  and  for  quod.  His  MS.  has.  Faiewel,  Phippe,  quod 
Tmai.\.ext."—Nolt  by  tht  Rev.  W.  W.  Steal.  In  Not/i  and  QvHa  Sot 
Fein  TO,  1869,  W.  P.  P.  writes :  "  Farewell  feldefare,  I  rather  wonder  to 
find  this  in  Tjrrwhitl's  list  of  apressfans  not  understood  by  him  In  his 
Chancer Glosnty.  Even  without  reCerEncelo  the  contexts  which  he  cites, 
il  seami  lo  me  obvious  thai  this  is  a  valedlclloQ,  probably  proveibial,  to 
anything  which,  like  the  wild  and  migraloiy  fieldfare,  has  taken  Qight, 
and  is  no)  likely  10  be  recovered.  In  the  Kemaiinl  of  ihe  Koa  it  is  B]i- 
plled  to  summer  friends  ;  in  r™7H/,  to  something  still  more  fugitive  and 
Irrecoverable,  vie. ,  that  which  has  lieen  deslroyed  by  Gre. "  See  Jennings' 
oil.  am  W.  Caunlry  Dial.  31.  "This  expression,"  he  says,  "is  occa- 
sionally heaid.  It  means,  I  apprehend,  thai,  as  the  lieldbucs  disappear 
at  a  particular  seasoo,  Ihe  stawn  is  ovit,  Ihe  bird  is  Jlauin." 

pArewell,  forty  pence  ! 
Jack  Noble  is  dead,    cl. 

Day's  Blind-Jhxgare/SednalGrTen.  1659,  ed.  Bullen,  ir4. 

Compare  To  inng  a  ihilliitg  to  ninifetnt.  "  Farewell,  fony  pence." 
also  occurs  in  Haagliton'sJSiijiliihmrn/ormyMaiiry,  written  before  159S. 
The  noble  was  equivalent  to  an  shiUings  and  eighlpence,  and  forty  pence 
was  thetefore  the  value  of  the  half-not>le. 

Farewell  frost  ; 

nothing  got  is  nothing  lost 

Fast  and  loose. 

Davenport's  Ci/y  Nigkliap,  t639  (Haiiiti's  Dodsley,  xiii.  174). 

Fast  and  loose  is  no  possession.    CL. 
Fast  bind,  fast  find.     HR. 

I  yesti  (isSj),   11*1   111^,-  Rowlands"  Pain  of  Spy-Knautt 


(1619). » 


C3. 


"  F«M  bind,  fast  find  : 


English  Proverbs  and 


Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates. 

Some  HT,  Full  bellies  make  empty  skulls.     Pinguu  renler  noo  gJKnllfl 

. -.■^..  ..; TmonsinoneofhuEpisDesa.'-  '" — *-" 


Dverb.    The  Greek  is 


Better  hare  a  neb  hnsliani 
a  rich  man.  thmigh  ill  condilii 


a  fiai^p  \WTi»  06  ritn 


Dueloscc 


n  a  poor  hiisbaiid|| 
A  in  Old  to  manr 


Fate  leads  ihe  willing,  but  drives  the  slubbern. 

Father  Derby's  bands. 

In  Gaseoigne's  time  (he  died  in  1577),  thus  jcems  to  have  be«n  . 
lerm  for  iirpnHinmenl.  (rom  Ibe  Dame  perhaps  of  Ihe  keeper  of 
the  cily  counters,  or  else  for  ihe  clutches  of  an  usurer.  See  the 
Gin,  1576  (Works  by  Hailiil,  ii.  ao3l. 

Faults  are  thick,  where  love  is  thin. 
Faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 
Faversham  oysiers. 

Skeat's  eil.    o(  Pegge's  A'tHtiiiimi.    89.     Fsvertham  had 
Rjchborough  in  this  respect,  and  now  Whitstable  hu  superseded 

Fear  and  shatne  /  much  sin  doth  lame. 

Boott  of  Roiin  Comiitnu  (drci  1550),  in  HaiUll's  Ftp.  Potlry,  III.  t^. 

Fear  is  stronger  than  love. 

Fear  keeps  the  garden  better  than  the  gardener.    H. 
Fear  may  force  a  man  to  cast  beyond  the  moon.     he. 
Fear  not  the  loss  of  the  bell  more  than  the  loss  of  ihe  steeple. 
Feared  men  be  fe.trfnl.    CL, 
Fears  are  divided  in  Ihe  midst.    H. 
Feasting  makes  no  friendship. 

Feasiings  are  the  physicians'  harvest- Christmas.    CL. 
Feather  by  feather  the  goose  is  plucked. 
February  fill  dyke,  be  it  black  or  be  it  while  ; 
but  if  It  be  white,  it's  the  better  to  like. 
Hluye  de  Febniler  nut  cf  out  de  tumier.    Fr. 
"  Favrier  dc  loni  lei  moli, 
\jK  plui  CDUfi  (t  Ic  Ridin*  coiirtnlj," 

Hart.  MS.  4M3.  F  1.  16th  cent.  (KiL  Ant.,  ii.  »V  J 
'■  Fcvrier  rcmplil  In  foii«  ■  Man  In  vrclic, '" 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


obsetred  Ihe  Alps,  and  olhcr 
snow,  soon  afier  it  b  melted, 
plonis  and  variet;r  of  flowers 


lains,  covered  all  Ihe  wi 
jke  B  gardcD,  so  full  of 

n  Ihose  of  Ihe 


February  makea  a  bridge,  and  March  breaks  it.    U. 

Februeer  /  doth  cut  and  shear.    D. 

Feed  a  pig,  and  you'll  h.ive  a  ho^'. 

Feed  by  mcaiure  and  defy  ihe  physician,    he. 

Feeling  halh  no  fellow. 

Felicity  eais  up  circumspection. 

Felicity  lies  much  in  fancy. 

Fetters  of  gold  are  still  fetters,  and  silken  cords  pinch. 

Few  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  themselves. 

Few  leaves  and  bad  fruit. 

Few  men  and  much  meat  make  a  feast.    CL. 

Few  words  are  best. 

Pochc  parole  t  buon  regimenlo.— /fti/.    k  fool's  voice  Is  known  by  a 

nmltifude  of  words.     Nature  halh  furnished  man  wilh  two  can  and  tint 

one  tongue,  to  lisnlfr  he  tniisl  hear  twice  ns  mnirh  as  he  sppnks.—R. 

Tbii  it  the  title  of  an  early  bailud  reprinted  by  Collier  (Roitiurgh  Uallads, 

1847.  p.  97). 


Flatjustftia :  ruat  catlum. 
Fiddler's  fare. 
Meal  and  di 
Dui^  Knight. 

Fie  upon  hens,  quoth  the  fox.  because  he  could  not  reach  ihcm. 

mtduras.    SfaH.—K. 

Fields  have  eyes,  and  woods  have  e.irs.     he. 
Bob  out  onilk^  el  champs  ceil  lets.    />.— R. 
iiciine  hrar  and  ice  him  whom  he  hearctli  and  leeth  not ; 
For  lieldt  have  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears,  ye  wot.— litvwoon. 
la  a  MS.  15th  cent.,  ap,  Rttr.  A«..  3rdS.,ii.  309.  there  Is  thli  piefemble 

Felil  bath  eye,  wood  halh  ere. 
Fight  dog,  tight  bear. 

"Ne  depugnes  io  alieno  neEotio." — B.     "  T-et  ihcm  shift  il  -,  as  Ihey 
11  out,  to  Ici  ibcm  fftllio."— H'*J»<f,  167a.    Compare.  /'•//Jew'/,  4c. 
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Fill  ihe  cup,  fill. 

This  appears  10  be  introduced  as  a  cnrrenl  popular  safing  in  tbc  ^M 
oftlu  tVidaw  Edyth.  1535.     I  quale  from  tb-  -H   "f  t^-.-.  ■ 


'That  nighllhey 
And  on  the  men 


heed,  ofis.^. 
i*uc  flieiy,  with  fyl  y*  eup.  fil. 
w  the/  ndc  Torlb  at  itieir  wUL" 


Fill  wha.t  you  will, 
and  drink  what  you  fill.     F. 
Fmd  a  sluggard  without  a  sense, 
and  fitid  a  hare  without  a  meuse. 

"A  mtiit  or  mrwit."  sayl  Miss  Baker,  "  is  an  anciem  term  slitl  ti 
for  llie  beaten  track  of  a  bare  tbrougb  a  fence." 

'■Take  a  hare  wilboul  a  muse. 

And  a  knave  witbout  excuse. 

Aitd  hang  then."— Howkli- 

Greene  in  his  Thieva  falling  aul,  &c.,  first  printed  before  Sept.  159a, 

■■  'Til  BS  ban!  to  find  a  hare  without  a  muse, 
As  a  woman  witbout  excuse." 
"Vias  novit  quibus  elTuKil  Eucrald.  This  Eucrales  was  amillerln 
Athens,  who,  getting  ihaic  in  the  governmeni.  was  vecy  cunning  id  6nd- 
Ing  out  shifn  and  pretences  lo  excuse  himself  from  doing  hij  duly.  The 
IlBlians  say,  In  un  hora  nasce  un  Fongo  ;  when  tbey  would  iDiimale  (bal 
an  excuse  is  easily  found."  — R. 


le  side,     ll  wu  equal  in 


.  10  called  from  having 
le  and  (ptobablyl  value  lo 
inc  Old  French  gold  tfu.  which  pieceiieil  the  imii  dor.  The  writer  of  a 
iraci  called  A  Stelloniiol  Sa/uta/iim.  1589,  speaks  Oi  if  the  ciiuado  was 
also  cutreni  in  Spam :  periiaps  it  was  likewise  10  in  (he  Nelberiaods  when 
Gascoignc  was  there  in  1573. 

Fine  cloth  is  never  out  of  fashion. 

Fine  clothes  ofientimes  hide  a  base  descent. 

Fine  clothes  wear  soonest  out  of  fashion. 

Fine  dressing  is  a  foul  house  swept  before  the  doors.     H. 

Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 

Fine  words  dress  ill  deeds.     H, 

Fire  and  flax  differ,    DS, 

Fire  and  water  be  good  servants,  but  bad  masters.    CL. 

Fire  in  Hax  will  smoke. 

Fire  is  not  to  be  quenched  with  tow. 

Fire,  quoth  the  fox,  when  he  made  water  on  the  ice. 

He  saw  it  smoked,  and  Ihoughl  there  would  be  lire  ere  long.    Thit  !■' J 
xpokiRi  in  derision  to  (hose  wliidi  liave  mat  expectation  ftom  if —'-■* ' 
design  or  ondcrtaklng,  which  is '      " 


female 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


First  bom  :  first  fed.  CL. 
First  earning,  then  wooinfr, 
then  dallying,  then  doing. 
First  come,  first  served,    c. 

Ante  molam  primus  qui  venit, 

First  comes  David,  next  com 
and  then  comes  Winneral  as 
white  or  black, 
on  old  house  thack. 


See  Nolls  end  Quttiei.  i!t 
March  t  ii  is  here  calJed  Wi 
the  North  of  England,  where  I 

s  may  marry, 


*ill  marry ; 


I 


St.  Winwaloe's  Day  is  Ihe  3rd 
Kiiiern  corruption  of  it ;  but  iu 
lalsoknowQ,  Iheysay  Winnwld. 

First  cousi 

second  c< 

third  cousi 

fourth  cousins  won't.    S,  Dn'oi 
First  creep,  then  go. 
First  deserve,  and  then  desire. 
First  hang  and  draw, 
then  hear  ihe  cause  by  Lydford  law. 

A  DcYonshiTC  saying;  of  remote  anli<iuily.  Browne  has  a  facetious 
poem  on  the  subject  in  Lansdowne  MS.  777.  An  incotnplele  copy  is  in 
Wit  and  DrnlUrr.  16S1.  and  in  Prince's  WorthUs  of  Drvon,  1701. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  LanEland'i  poem  on  the  DepBiilion  o/Riikard  If. 
[Qamd.  Soc.  19) : 

!  the  Uiwc  of  LydlTord.  In  londe  ni 


le  oujie  evyll  (o  thryve 


(but  ancicnl)  corporal ioi 


■■  Lidford  is  a  lillh 
peron]  with  vctj  la  _ 
formerly  kepi,  liiii  libellous  proverb 
townsmen  lhemr(gFnen)lly  mean  persons) 
own  liberties  with  necesiiiry  discretion,  sdr 
preproperousjuslite."— R.  There 
jusllce."  which  seems  to  have  ai 
pursued  by  the  early  rulers  of  Scot 

First  learn,  /  then  discern. 

IMIiry  of  1367  (Kempe'i  Loselty  MSS.  ao?). 


re  unable  to  mannge  (heir 


Fish  and  swine 
live  in  water,  and  die 
This,  liowever,  seem 
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Fish  are  not  lo  be  caught  with  a  bird-call. 

Fish  is  cast  away  that  is  cast  into  dty  pools.     HE, 

Fish  make  no  broth. 

Fish  marreth  water,  and  flesh  mcndeth  it.     B.  OF  M.  R, 

Fish  must  swim. 

Golhamilt  7*.i&i  (1565),  cd.  1630,  No.  so. 


Fish  must 

wim  Ihrice. 

Once  in  Ihe  vniter,  >  second  lime  in  the  sauce,  and  a  (hitd  time  in  *i 
in  the  slomach.-R. 

Thence  lo  Ritfard.  fuh  1  tod  on. 
And  10  111-  adage  I  had  red  on. 
With  carousel  1  did  trimme  me. 
Thai  my  fish  might  swim  within  me. 
As  they  had  done  being  living. 
And  ilh-  River  nimbly  diving. 

—Barnaha  /Hnerarium  (1638).  sisn.  R  S- 

Fish  will  not  enter  the  net,  but  rather  turn  back.    w. 
Fishes  follow  the  bait 

Xie 


with  tl: 


i  itseir. 


Five  score's  a  hundred  of  men,  money,  and  pins  ; 
six  score's  a  hundred  of  all  other  things. 

"  Nails,  quiJIs.  and  egcs  ore  still  sold  M  six  Kan  lo  Ihe  hundred. 
The  Stat.  Hen.  III.  Di  Minsurii.  and  the  Slat.  31  Bdw.  IIL  st.  ii.  A.U. 
1357,  lie  alat  vcnicnie.  ordained  Ihat  a  hundred  of  heniags  should  be 
Dccounled  by  six  score." — Stut.  0/ tht  Rtciim.  quoted  in  TiiidaU  Gloi- 
laty,  1849,  III.    Tbii  is  whM  ii  still  known  as  tbc  long  huadted, 

flagranti  delicto. 


.,  In 


mitiing  an  olfenee. 


Flatterers  haunt  not  cottages. 

Flattery  slla  in  the  parlour  when  plain  dealing  is  kicked  ou 

Flesh  never  stands  so  hi^ih  but  a  dog  will  venture  his  legs. 

Flies  go  10  Ic.in  horses,    b.  of  m.  R. 

Flight  towards  prcfermeol  will  be  but  slow  without  some  golden  1 

feathers. 
Fling  down  the  nests  and  the  rooks  will  be  gone. 
Flitting  of  forms  makes  miuhngs  dear.    D. 
Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock. 

CoBuJj'  0/  F.rmn.  iv.  3. 

Fly  tlut  plensnre  which  paSneili  aLricnvacd, 
B.  e/M.  R..  i&a9.  No.  29. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Fly  the  pleasure  which  blu 
Fogge's  feast. 


Folkestone  washerwotneti. 

The  ivhile  clouds  which  commonly  bring  ra 


I 


This  was  wont  to  be  uid  of  glory  :  Sequent«m  fugil,  fugieatem  sequi- 
tur,     just  liiie  a  ibiLdow.— R. 

Follow  pleasure,  and  then  will  pleasure  flee  ; 
flee  pleasure,  and  pleasure  will  follow  thee.     HE. 
Follow  [he  river  and  you  will  gel  to  sea. 

Follow  truth  too  close  at  the  heels  :  'twill  strike  out  your  teeth. 
Folly  and  learning  often  dwell  together. 
Folly,  as  well  as  wisdom,  is  justihed  by  its  children, 
'Folly  grows  without  watering.     H. 

Gli  paui  crescono  senia  inafliarii.    lul. — R. 

Folly  is  a  bony  dog. 

Folly  is  the  product  of  all  countries. 

Folly  is  wise 

in  her  own  eyes.     b.  of  M.  R. 

Folly  it  is  lo  spurn  against  a  pricV.     HE. 

Folly  tolls  the  bell,  and  a  number  long  to  hear  it  rung  out. 

See  Amiin's  .V«/  of  Ninmts.  i6o3. 

Folly  without  fault 

is  as  a  radish  without  salt. 

SeeArrain'ijVwfo/AVnnMJ,  1608. 

Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  curse  ; 

ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse, 

Fooli&h  fear  doubleth  danger. 

Foolish  pity  /  spoils  a  city. 

Foolish  tongues  talk  by  the  dozen.     H. 
I   Fools  are  all  the  world  over,  as  he  said  that  shoo'd  the  goose. 
I  Fools  are  pleased  with  their  own  blunders. 
I  Fools  are  wise  men  in  the  aiTairs  of  women. 
f  Fools  build  houses,  and  wise  men  live  in  them.     Bacon. 
I  Fools  fat  and  foul  make  thick  doings  tor  the  devil's  diet. 

Ktaiai»Nati^l^iit«ui,  160a. 
P  Fool's  bute  is  no  speed. 


English  Proverbs  and 


Fool*  have  foriune. 


FooU  lade  oui  all  ihe  water,  and  wise  men  lake  the  I 

Fooli  la»gh  ai  their  own  sport. 

Fool*  U»e  poor  to  die  nch. 

Fool»  make  fcniis.  and  wise  men  eat  tbetn. 

\ja  folt  fml  la  f<t(e  et  la  uga  le  nugent.    />.    7^ 

ward  tat  word.    So  Id  ibe  Spsniib,  Lo>  loeo*  b««n  los  '-  — 

MtiiM  Im  «omctt.~R. 

Fooli  no  Latin  know. 

Fool*  refute  favoun. 

Foolt  let  far  trysts. 

FooU  »c(  iiooU  for  wise  men  to  stumble  at 

Fool,  at  'em  ! 

S*e  TaUi  andjatt  nf  Mr.   Hugh  Pilen,  1660,  iisn.  A  4. 

Bwmtifir  he  ( Peiem]  wn  once  in  compitnjr  with  lotne  ladio,  and  e 

huhful ;  whAmpoa  »,  (eallrman  nriwovnj  him  in  [hi*  wi»,  FmI,  « 

•od  crer  ^ncs  iprung  up  that  provnbial  word,  ^r»i' 

Dedicalory, 

Fnoli  thoiild  not  «ce  half-done  work, 

FooU  tie  knot*,  and  wiic  men  loose  ihcm. 

Fool*  ijive,  to  please  all  but  their  own.    II. 

FooU  will  be  meddling, 

FooU  will  not  part  with  their  bauble  for  all  Lombard  Street.  1 

Footman's  inn. 

Apfiamilljr  ulcl  lUngfor  eaol.     See  The  Pttiiila  Parlitmtnt  » 
Thitadiari  PotU,  160S,  rept.  la^a,  p.  48. 

Foppiih  dicssing  leiU  the  world  the  outside  is  the  best  of  (I 

[lunpel. 
For  n  flying  enemy  make  a  silver  bridge. 
For  a  little  land, 
lake  a  fool  hy  the  hand.     CL. 
For  age  and  warn  liuc  while  you  tnajf : 
no  morning  tun  Usts  a  whole  day. 
For  all  the  loves. 

Cammtr  Curimi  .VaJlt,  1575  (HulHt's  Dodiley,  lli.  S54). 

For  company,  -is  Kit  went  to  Canterbury. 

8keai'>  nL  of  Pes|e'>  Ktmiiiiau.  96 1  ud  lee  the  note. 
For  every  evil  under  the  sun, 
ihcfc  is  A  remedy,  or  there  is  none  : 
if  there  be  one,  try  and  lind  It ; 
if  there  be  none,  never  mind  it 


For  fashion's  sake,  as  dogs  go  to  church. 

For    his    death    ihere    is    many   a   wet   eye   in   Groby   pool. 
Lticestcrshirt. 
,  H«  Is  10  lilile  respected  that  no  one  Umenis  his  loss.— R. 

,   For  ill  do  well,  /  then  fear  not  bell. 
Far  mnd  words  deaf  ears. 

For  my  own  pleasure,  as  the  man  said  when  he  struck  his  wife. 
For  my  part,  burn  the  kiln  boldly.    CL. 
For  my  peck  of  malt  set  the  kiln  on  fire. 

"This  is  usL-d  in  Chtshire  and  the  neighbouring  counlies.    They 

much,  come  on  il  what  will."— R.     But  \l  occurs  in  Walker's  Pnf*«i,. 
1672,  p.  14. 

For  one  good  lum  another  doth  itch  ;  claw  my  elbow,  &c. 
For  the  least  choice  the  wolf  took  the  sheep,    w. 
For  the  rose  (he  thorn  is  often  plucked. 
Pgt  la  rosa  ipesso  11  spin  se  coglie.    Ilal.—R. 

For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  is 
(or  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  i 
a  horse  the  rider  i 


Forw 


ilofo 


lost. 


npany 


welcome  trumpery.     East  Anglia. 

For  washing  his  handi, 

none  sells  his  lands.     H. 

For  whom  does  the  blind  man's  wife  paint  herself? 

La  muger  del  dego,  para  quien  se  uTeyia.     Span. 

Forbear  not  sowing  because  of  birds.     H. 
Forbearance  [or  sufferance]  is  no  quittance.     HE. 

~   ""  ,    aaSi  Stioni  Pi 
Thoresby's  Comtfonitnct. 

Forbid  a  fool  a  thing,  and  that  bL-'il  do. 

Forbidden  fruit  is  sweet. 

^orce  without  forecast  is  of  little  avail. 

5  better  than  work-hard, 
roremost  take  up  hindmost. 

See  John  Clianibeilaia's  Ltllm,  edit.  Bruce,  p  a 
^orewArn'd.  fore-aimed, 

.mentnulaUanof  (he  Latin,  Prsmoaiius,  pm 
-  ^nA  (bnet. 


M* 
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Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


I 


Frenchmen  sin  in  lechery, 

and  Englishmen  in  envy. 
— Robeit  of  Bninns.    "  It  Miy  one  wants  to  see  a  jus 
foimei  half  of  (lie  proverb  quoled  by  Roberd  of  Brunne, 
Frenchc  men  synrie  yn  lecherye 
And  Englys  men  yn  cnuje, 
Icl  him  read  the  asiounding  reyelalidn   made  of  the  SIi 
'       ' -.  lire  3id  and  4lh  vols,  ot  Biitbi 


ed.  1808."— Mr  FutnivaU's  Noles  to  Wtighl's 


Fresh  fish  and  strangers  smell : 

Walker*  Parrn.,  1672,  p.  ao.  "  L'lio 
jours  puent,  Fr.  Piscii  nequam  est  nis 
fncnds  are  uclcome  st  flrst,  but  we  soon  gru 

Friars  observant  spare  their  own  and 

M.  K. 

Friday  in  the  week  /  is  seldom  a  leek. 
>.<.,  alilie.    So  Cliaucer  : 

"  Selde  is  ihe  Friday  all  llie  ■ 


three  days. 


'I  le  poison  p<utj  tr 
•^ra.—Plaul.  Ordini 
eary  of  lliem."— R. 


be  it 


e  to  c 


oold. 


Friday's  hair,  and  Sunday's  horn, 
goes  to  the  D'ule  on  Monday  murn. 

come  when  it  will,  comes  loo  soon. 
Friendless  are  the  dead,  qumh  Hendyng. 

Set.  Ant.,  i.  116. 


like  fiddlest rings,  they  must  not  be  screwed  t 


[1  saying.  What's  the  best  n 
visiting  friends,  but  more 


fair. 


Friends  are 

tight. 
friends  may  meet, 
nit  mouiilains  never  greet. 

Mods  cum  monlE  non  misrebitur 
persons  Kill  seldom  agree  togeltier. 
~~  is  jiunaii  deui  monlagnes.    fr.— 

Friendship  consists  ni 
icndship  increases 
I  hem  seldom. 
Friendship  is  not  to  be  bought  at 
Friendship  that  flames  goes  out  in  a 
Kriodsbury  clubs.    Kenf. 

Skeat's  «d.  of  Pcggc's  A'mtifiimi.  qo-; 

from  a  bad  paitiiuster  get  what  yoLi 
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From  a  cbolenc  man  wiihdraw  a  Uttk  ;  from  bb 

noihinc-  (at  ever.    H. 
From  Urrwlck  lo  Dovn 
tlwcc  hundred  mile*  trvrx. 

Dnc  un  lurnllf  illnw  Ray^  nnUtnallna  le  trnnd  hsv,  as  be  n 

ihii  It  "  pKnIlil  In  ilii  S<tI|Hui>i  miproicn.  Finm  Ihui  (o  Beer 

Surely  nui.      li  It  nUtiDT  lo  lu  llic  other  Mf  ing  ;  From  ComnaU  lo{| 


Frotn  Wscon  Va\n\  to  Uilhrce, 
I  lie  iquirrd  mislil  lca|>  from  ir^  lo 

Ponniinl,  tpralinc  iif  ttir  Trripiiliniir 


From  lirr.i 
from  oil  I  ' 


Chf shire. 

of  Trr-Mcmya. 


I 


s  having, 

of  the  head  to  the  sole  or  the  Toot. 
i  Mad  World  my  if,uleri,  1608,  edit.  1640,  ^iEti.  S  1 ; 
Walker's  Param.,  1679. 

From  th'  eggs  to  th'  apples.    CL. 
From  [whipping]  post  to  piUuty.     CL. 

Whether  Ihe  phrase,  From  pillar  to  poit.  ii  a  coimptioa  of  this,  or  Rn 

independeDt  saying;,  it  a  diflicult  to  sbji,  more  apecialiy  as  From  post  lo 

pillar  is  in  Heywooij,  156a. 

From  words  to  deeds  is  a  great  space.     B.  OF  M.  R. 
Frost  and  fraud  both  end  in  foul. 

Cumden's  Remained.  1614,  p  306  (differenMy}.  "  A  saying  ordinary 
in  the  moulh  of  Sir  Tljomas  Egcrion,  Lord  Chancellor,"— R. 

Frugalitjr  is  an  estate  alone. 

Fruit  ripens  not  well  in  the  shade. 

Full  bellies  make  empty  skulls. 

Full  guts  neither  rua  well  nor  liyht  well. 

Full  of  courtesy  and  full  of  craft. 

"  Cl>i  le  fa  pill  careiia  che  non  vuolc,  o  ingannalo  ['  ha,  0  ingsnnsr  le 
Tuole.  Hal.  He  that  mahei  more  of  you  than  you  desire  or  enpecl, 
either  he  halb  coiened  you,  or  inlendt  lo  do  il." — R. 

Full  of  fun  and  fooster,  like  Mooney's  goose. 
Full  pigeons  find  cherries  biitcr.     W. 
Furniture  and  mane  mnke  ihe  horse  sell. 
Further  than  the  wall  we  c;mnoi  go.     he. 


ISO 
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^ADDING  gossips  shall  dine  on  the  pot-lid. 
Game  is  cheaper  in  the  marlcet  thaa  in  the  fi 

and  woods. 

while  they  laugh,  they  make  men  pine.    G 
Garlands  are  not  for  evciy  brow. 

Gather  thistles,  /  expect  prickles. 

Gear  is  easier  gain'd  than  guided. 

Geese  with  geese,  and  women  with  women. 

Generally  we  love  ourselves  more  than  we  hate  others. 

Gentlemen  and  rich  men  are  venison  in  heaven. 

I  pray  God  Ibe  olde  proucrbe  be  not  found  true,  Ihat  gentlemen  4 
riche  men  are  venison  in  Heauen  (Ihal  is)  very  rare  ind  daintie  lo  lil^ 
■hem  cornelbllhec.  — NoflhbroDke's  Treatuc  against  E)ixaiKiiig{isn\t'm 
1B43,  p.  n. 

Gentry  by  blood  is  bodily  gentry. 
Gentry  sent  to  market  will  not  buy  on 
Gerv.ise  the  gentle.  Stanhope  the  stou 
Marcham  the  lion,  and  Sutton  the  loi 


bushel  of  c( 


Get  thy  spindle  and  ihy  distaff  ready,  and  God  will  send  tbe 

flax. 
Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 
'tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold. 
Getting  out  well  is  a  quarter  of  the  journey. 
Ghosts  never  appear  on  Christmas  Eve.     D. 

So  uys  Shakespear  :  and  thr  tnilli  ihercoT  few,  nmi-a-4ayi,  will  O 

in  question.    Grose  observes,  loo,  lb«  those  bom  on  Cllrulnus  IMj; 
catnot  He  spirlls.— D. 

Giff  Gaff  was  a  good  fellow.    CL. 

Giffgafe  is  one  good  turn  [or  another.— K. 
Gifts  make  beggars  bold. 

Gimmingliam,  Ttimmingham,  Knaplon,  and  Tronch, 
North  Repps,  and  South  Kepps,  ate  all  of  a  bunch.    Noffi^ 

'riicM  BK  nimia  ofpsiiibr*  lyine  close  together, — R. 
Gip  with  An  ill  rubbing,  quoih  Badger,  when  his  tnar«  kid 

Tbit  It  a  rtdieuloui  cipre«*loo,  ased  to  ptopti  ilnit  w%  peulib  m 
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Give  a  child  his  will, 

and  a  wbelp  his  f\\\, 

and  neither  will  ihrive. 

Give  a  child  till  be  crave, 

and  a  dog  till  his  tail  wave, 

and  you  shall  have  a  fair  dog  and  a  foul  knave. 

Give  a  clown  your  finger,  and  he  will  lake  your  hand. 

Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him. 

So  in  Nolxidy  and  S^mtbedy  (1606).  sign.  B  4  :— 

"  ChaiHt.  Oh  Maisler,  you  nie  baife  hangd. 
Nohod.  Hangd.  why  man? 


Give  a  do-;  an  ill  name,  and  Ills  work 

Give  a  loaf  and  beg  a  shiv 

Give  a  man  fortune  and  c; 

Give  a  poor  man  sixpence. 

Give  a  thief  rope  enough,  , 

"■      a  thin 


t  him  into  the  sea. 
.nd  not  a  bottle  of  wini 
id  he'll  hang  himself. 


and  take  a  thing, 

to  wear  the  devil's  gold  ring. 

Colgmve'i  Z>irf. ,  ed,  1633,  art.  Rrlirtr :  VSCaenii'z  Para 
1664  (Kuliti's  Dodsley,  iiv.  463).    There  are  other  venion 
"  Give  a  thing  and  lake  luain, 
And  you  shall  ride  in  belli  wnin." 
See  Halliwelrs  Pap.  Rhymes,  St.  1849.  p,  iBr-a.     "PI 
(his  as  u  chUd's  proverb  in  liis  lime  ;  TJir  6/>«Jii  ioS^rruv 
ttri ;  which  wilh  ui  also  conlinuea  a  pcovecb  among  ch 
day.'— R. 
Give  a  woman  luck,  and  cast  her  into  the  sea, 

I'm/.  i63»  (Dilke,  v.   354), 


Rowley's  Wema 
luck  and  throw  hi 
hnown  (Doder  lucl 
Sec  HcTbeit's  Ami 


a  .rile),  11 
p.  "aSa.  I 


chard  Oliv. 


Give  a  Yorkshireman  a  halter,  and  he'll  lind  a  horse. 

Give  advice  to  all,  but  be  security  for  none. 

Give  and  spend,  /  and  God  will  send. 

Give  cob  a  hat  and  pair  of  shoes,  and  be'll  last  for  ever.    S. 

Provide  a  stone  foundation  and  a  state  coping  for  a  cob  [mud]  wall.— 

ive  him  an  inch,  nnd  he'll  take  an  ell. 

"  Cilve  nie  an  inch  to-day,  I'll  give  lliee  on  ell  io-rioctov,  and  weFle  ir 
htll  togeiher." — Armm's  Ntit  of  Ninnits,  i5o8.  "  Give  on  Inch,  and 
foa  will  toko  an  cII."~CdWrH. 

)  Give  htm  hb  due,  though  he  were  the  devil.    CL. 


»l» 
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filVA  l|lni  llta  Ditiar  Imlf  eics  «nd  bum  him. 
ftlviil>'»''r*l««vBi<i  ulk,    H. 

«-i 1  luir  ifllt  1111  you  an  adiedivil. 

•  lIi,  lu  kave  St.  Ful  ootbttc.    ■. 

-  ','  ^4/>iw  l+'aUot,  isv^  "ff-  iM^  P-  37^ 

(-l^-  iIl>   )  I|<m  ,.  iiciiiiv  Io  pl.iy.Jind  twopence  Wlwre  oft 
f  IlkMl  l»  (Iftit.  i»"il  He.i."p.l  U  nought.    B.  or  K.  R. 

tlMll  |.i.m*lhl|iti*l*ltvn(1*himiB,()iiothllcndyng.~    Selip  Am 


ItlliM  \\\\w\\  l«  III*  |tfi«t  /  drtth  IncreMC  a 

1 1. I  )>!>..-.  .ii«  ltiti|)«  ware. 


Mll«n  Ui  thy  h 
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.      .  .    .  jardeners  in  Ihal  neighbourhood  were 

dlslinguislied  for  cultitaling. — K. 

Go  to  bfd  with  the  lamb,  and  rise  with  the  Inrk.     CL. 
Go  to  Bungay  10  get  ncw-bonomed.     E.  Anglia. 

In  HlIusioD  IQ  Ihe  foUunes  iici)uired  Ihere  by  peraoiu  imsucccuful  else- 

Ga  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  and  you'll  iind  a  crock  of  money. 

Cooper's  Sutstx  Vacai.,  and  ed,,  p.  40.     Ctinenl,  says  Mr.  Cooper,  in 
Sumy,  Rent,  olul  Suffolk,  u  well  u  Susiex. 

Goals  are  not  sold  at  every  fair. 
Codamercy  horse  I    HE. 

According  \a  ihe  compiler  ot  Tarlloiii  Jrsli,  first  published  probably 


saying  ai 


I 


le  autumn  of  15B8,  Lbis 
from  an  advEiituie  belUMti  Tarlton  and  Banlu,  the  pro- 

J  celebrated  performing  hone  Matoao.    See  OliI  Eagliih 

Jtit  Bteii.  ii.  117,  and  Heywood's  lieyal  King  and  Loyal  Suijtcl,  1637, 
repr.  te.    The  expression.  Oadamtrcy.  seems  to  b&re  becomeso  common, 
U  Id  be  a  byeword.     See  EUis'a  Orig.  Ltttiri,  isC  S.,  ilL  aui.     la  Xex. 
targJu  Balladi,   ed.    Colher.   p.    ag.   we  have  Gramtrey  hatul  which 
appBirs  10  be  of  equivalent  tmpon.     The  following  quoraiion  seems  to 
■how  thai  (he  phrase  was  employed  at  the  lime  a&  a  mere  excUuuituoa 
wIlbDul  any  special  meaning  : 
"  Well,  1  will  trie  a  friend  (said  he)  :  it  wu  his  chest  he  ment. 
So  Celch'd  Ihe  moQEy  presently  :  tolher  sees  angels  shine  ; 
Now  Godameicy  hone  !  quolhhe:  thy  credil's  more  than  mine." 

Hvmsrs  Lookiitg  (Jiaise,  by  S.  Rowlands,  i6o8, 
repr.  1B69,  p.  8. 
The  looseness  of  sense  wiifa  which  this  phrase  was  used  is  further  illus- 
Irnled  by  a  passage  in  Bastard's  CAmtelcroi,  1598.  p.  44. 
"Bui  our  Eb'ia  hues,  and  keepes  her  crowne, 
Godamercy  Pope,  (or  he  would  pull  her  downe." 

Cod  comes  to  see  without  a  bell.    he. 

God  cometli  with  leaden  feet,  but  striketh  with  iron  hands. 

God  defend  me  from  the  still  water,  and  I'll  keep  myself  from 

the  rough. 
God  deliver  me  from  a  mnn  of  one  book. 
God  deprives  him  of  bread  who  likes  not  his  drink. 
Cod  hath  done  his  part, 

Hannan's  Cmaifar  Coaun  Curiclari.  1567. 

Cud  hsth  often  a  great  shnre  in  a  little  liouse. 
I   Uod  heals,  and  the  physician  hath  the  thanks.    R. 
'    Cod  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedley. 

'  This  fedlcy  whs  ■  natural  fool  himself,  and  yet  h 

presaion  in  hii  moulh.      Indeed,  none  ale  more  ready 
others,  Iban  tliose  who  have  but  a  small  meaiuie  of  w 


!<J  usually  this  ei- 
;o  piiy  the  (oily  of 
:  lhciiuclvc*.~K, 
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God  help  ihe  rich  :  the  ponr  can  beg. 
God  helps  them  thnt  help  themselves. 

Four  Richard  for  1733.  quoted  in  Arber's  Gitnter.  vi.  579. 

Cod  is  a  good  man, 

Quoted.  spp.iremiy  as  a  proverWal  sajHng,  in  Wever"*  LuUy  JuviHltti 
[cinA  1550),  apud  Hawkins,  i.  141,  and  by  Shakejptar  in  ^fach  Ada 
aboul  NotltiKg,  160a,  where  Ihe  eipreuion  is  put  into  the  moulh  of  Dog- 

1'here  is  a  proverb  in  German  in  Ihe  umc  lenni,  which  fi  undprslood 
to  convey  that  God  does  not  concern  lilmielf  wilh  whni  goes  on,  but  lets 
mailers  take  tlieir  course  ;  and  perhaps  our  saying  may  bear  a  similoc 

God  is  always  at  leisure  to  do  goad  lo  those  that  ask  it 
God  is  at  the  end  when  we  Ihink  he's  furthest  off  it.     H 
God  is  in  the  ambry  [aumery].    he. 
God  is  where  he  was.     HE. 

God  keep  me  from  the  man  that  hath  but  one  thing  to 
God  knows  well  which  are  the  best  pilgrims. 

A  quien  Dins  quidte,  bien  la  casa  la  sabe.     Span. — R. 

God  made  you  an  honester  man  ihan  yout  father. 

God  makes,  and  apparel  shapes  ;  but  money  makes  the  m^ 

Pecunla  vir.     XpiSfm'""   ii^/i-    TantI   quantum  habeas  (is. — 1 
The  Spaniards  say.  EI  dinero  hace  al  hombreenteia— R. 

God  never  sendelh  mouth  but  he  sendeth  meat.    HE. 

This  proverb  is  much  In  Ihe  mouth  of  poor  people,  who  gel  chll 
but  take  no  care  to  maintain  them.— R. 

God  reaches  us  good  things  fay  our  own  hands. 

God  send  us  of  our  own,  when  rich  men  go  to  dinner.    CL. 

God  send  you  joy,  for  sorrow  will  come  fast  enough.     CL. 

God  send  you  more  wit,  and  tne  more  money. 

God  sendeth  cold  after  clothes,     he. 

After  clolbes.  i.e.,  Bcconliug  to  Ihe  people's  clothes,     Dieu  doiii 
froid  selon  le  drap.     Fr.—R. 

God  sendeth  fortune  to  fools.     HF> 

TAt  Tragidi/  o/SnIjma*  &•  Ftrscda.  1599,  ap.  Hawkins,  ii.  036. 
God  sends  corn,  and  the  devil  mars  the  sack. 
God  sends  good  luck,  and  God  sends  bad.     CL. 
God  sends  the  shrewd  cow  short  horns,    H. 

Mack  AJm  atoul  Nolhtng,  t6oo  (dlflerenlty). 

God  sent  meat,  and  ihc  devil  sent  cooks, 

liigua,  t«i>7.  V.  7;  Taylor's  Workl,  1630,  it  8$. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


God  slays  long;,  but  strikes  at  last. 

God  strikes  not  with  both  hands,  for  to  the  sea  he  made  havens, 

nnd  to  rivers  fords.    H. 
Godalmtng  rabbits. 

The  deception  practised  t)y  a.  Mn.  Tofls,  who  pretended  lo  be  de- 
livered of  rabbils.  rendered  the  iohabimnli  subject  lo  this  leim  of 
tepriHcb.  There  is  molher  appelliLtioa  equally  obnonioiu  la  the  (owns- 
people,  vii.,  Godalmin  cats.— R. 

Godfathers  oft  give  their  blessing  in  a  clout.     DS, 


I 


H,.stCu,, 


ml  he  did  nut  doubt 
so  Bleep  and  difficult, 
tile  gate.     Monnoyc 


See  Pef.  Aniig.  o/Gr.  Brilai 
God's  help  is  nearer  than  the  fair  even. 
God's  lambs  will  play.    E.  Anglia. 

Forby's  Vstai.,  1830,  p.  433. 
God's  mill  grinds  slow,  but  sure.     H. 
Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  heaven's. 

Philip,  Aleiander's  father,  was  reported  to  S3.y,  1 
lo  lake  any  caiile  or  cilodel.  let  the  aiceni  iie  neVEi 
ir  he  could  but  driie  up  on  ass  laden  wilh  gold  d 
raitloul.     /■f.-R. 

Golden  dreams  make  men  wake  hungn-. 
Gone  is  the  goose  that  the  great  egg  did  lay. 
Good  ate  is  meat,  and  drink,  and  cloth. 

WalluM-S  Param..  1672,  p.  "S- 
Good  and  quickly  seldom  meet.     H. 
Good  at  a  distance  is  belter  ihan  evil  at  hand. 
Good  bargains  are  pickpockets. 
Good  beginning  maketh  good  ending,  quoth  Hendyng. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  L  109.     See  lUMdli.  of  E.  E.  Lit.,  an.  Solomon. 
Good  blood  makes  poor  pudding  without  groats  or  suet. 
ayMlw™  iI»TJp.     Nobiliiy  is  noihing  IhiI  ancient  riches  :  and  m< 

Ibe  idol  the  world  adores, — R. 

Good  cheap  yields  ill,  quoth  Hendyng. 
Good  clothes  open  all  doors. 
Good  counsel  never  comes  loo  late. 

Good  enough  is  never  ought. 
Good  even,  good  Robin  Hood. 

Skeltoni  Why  romi  yi  nt>l  to  Courl  (circA  ipo).     Works  by  D; 
33.     Used  ol  one  who  pays  an  lavolunlary  civility. 

Good  Rnds  good.    H. 

Good  following  the  way  where  the  old  fox  goes.    CL. 
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Good  for  the  liver  mav  be  bad  for  Ihe  spleen. 

Good  goose,  don't  bile. 

Good  heallh  /  is  above  wealth. 

Good  horses  can't  be  of  a  bad  colour. 

Good  husbandry  is  good  divinity. 

Good  is  good,  but  t>etter  carrieth  it.     H. 

Good  is  [he  mora  (delay)  that  makes  all  sure.     1 

Good  is  to  be  sought  out,  and  evil  atlended.     H. 

Good  jests  bite  like  lambs,  not  like  dogs. 

Good  ksil  is  half  a  meal. 

Good  land  :  evil  way,     H. 

Good  language  cures  great  sores. 

Good  laws  proceed  from  bad  manners. 

Good  looks  are  good  cheap.     CL. 

Good  luck  comes  by  cuffing. 

A  punadas  enlmn  las  buenas  hadas.    i.t..  A  man  n 
and  lake  pains  to  succeed. — R. 
Good  luck  for  a  grey  horse.     Leeds. 

See  Dial,  of  Lads.  iB6a,  p.  316. 
Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers, 

Mirry  Wivisef  Windier.  160a. 
Good  luck  reaches  farther  than  long  arms. 
Good  manners  10  except  my  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  J 

This  uacorreclive  of  luch  whose  eiprenionsareoritielAixntSkStfl 


may  pick  from  a  goose's  eye, 


T»ylo, 

Good  men  are  a  public  good. 
Good  mother,  child  good. 

Jiatii  Raviig,  Book  iii.  line  253. 
Good  name  is  gold- worth. 

tiaw  Iht  Goedi  IF./,  «c,  in  Hnilitfs /'o/.  Peelry.  I. 
Good  neighbours  and  true  friends  are  two  things. 
Good  news  may  be  told  at  any  lime,  but  ill  in  the  morning. 
Good  night,  Tom-a-lin  1 

'■  BqI  if  llie  kyng  once  frowne  on  him,  Ihen  good  niEhl,  Tomalino.' 
This  Is  introduced  Into   Damon  and  FilAiai.  1571,  Dodslcy,  1835,^ 


107,  ia  the  tense  oT  " 


s  all  o- 


*i<h  rou 


Good  October,  a  strong  blast,  /  to  blow  hog  acorn  and  mast. 
Acorn  and  tntsx.  ot  aitfiii:Vl  Time  Is  from  Sep<cmlKc  to  Novamber, 
duHii);   which  Ihe  country  people  havB  free  puina|[«  for  ibelr  lii>g>  M 
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Good  reasons  said,  and  evil  understood, 

s  thrown  to  bags,  and  no 
Good  riding  at  two  anchors,  men  tiave  [i     , 
for  if  one  fail,  the  other  may  hold.     HE. 

Duabiu  ancliom  fultus.  'Evt  Ivou  hpp,(iii. — Aristid.  'ArtaSlu  tt  tJ\w 
TBI  if  xt'lfp^t  pvm-i  foai  in  nfo'l  inoxl/i^flai  J*  STUvpai. — findar. 
'Tis  good  in  »  stormy  or  winter  uiglit  (o  liave  (wo  anctioia  to  cut  oui 
ol  a  ship.— R. 

Good  service  is  a  great  enchantment.     H. 

Good  swimmers  at  length  are  drowned.     K. 

Good  take  heed  /  doth  surely  speed. 

Good  tiiat  comes  too  late  is  good  as  nothing. 

Good,  though  long  stayed  for,  is  good. 

Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  end  well. 

Good  to  fetch  a  sick  man  sorrow  and  a  dead  matt  woe. 

Cheshire. 
Good  to  send  on  a  dead  body's  errand. 

Th  larcili  bea  da  niaudar  per  la  mortc.    IIjI.—R. 


Good  ware  makes  quick  markets. 
Good  ware  need  seek  no  chapman. 
Good  ware  will  off. 

WnikWs/'flrmB..  167a,  p.  .6.    Compare  Pltaiingx 
canlia  che  piace  t  meiza  vendula.     Hal.     Hroba  mcr. 
repent.    Plaul.  raM."—R. 

Lfiudliei 

Good  ware  will  sell  itself. 
Good  weight  and  measure  /  is  i 
Good  wine  needs  no  bu^h. 

A  boo  vin  il  ac  faut  paa  d'cnteii 
nefaul  pasde  bouchon.  Fr.  "A 
Vino  vendibili  hedETfl  suspense  n 


T/gravt,  1611,  A  bon  bere  il 
ino  non  bisogim  frasci.  /fa/. 
opus.  El  viDo  bucno  no  ha 
Tbe  good  wyae  iiKdeih  none  luye 


giriand."— Gascoigne'i  Glaist  e/  Gavtmemftl,  1575  (Poems,  by  Hnilii 


i.  9).    Bmitbwaile  rcfen 


o  Bush  it  needs,  as  I  suppose. 


Bamnbees  Nose  may  for  a 
The  wooeiation  of  the  b 


Is  of  Uypresse  grpcne. 
Bush  be  scene ! " 
aia  IliatrariMm,  1638.  sign.  F  3. 


bush  Is  hung  out  ■(  Ibe  top  of  mines  as  ai 


Good  wits  jump. 

Good  wutds  and  ill  deeds  deceive  wise  and  fools. 
Good  words  and  no  deeds  /  are  rushes  and  reeds. 
\  Good  words  cost  no  more  than  bad. 
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Good  n-ords  fill  not  a  sack. 
The  Italians  say.  Belle  parole  i 


a  poscoD  i  gatli. — R, 


Good  words  quench  more  than  a  bucket  of  water.    H. 
Good  works  will  never  save  you,  but  you  cannot  1 

without  Ibem. 
Goods  are  theirs  that  enjoy  them.     H. 
Gooid  brnde,  hotter  and  sheese, 
is  jjooid  Halifax,  and  gooid  Frieze. 

Mr.  HigsDiii  .1/55.  Cell  for  Dmybden.  Sc. 

Goose  and  gander  and  gosling  are  three  sounds,  but  o. 

Goslings  lead  the  geese  to  water. 

Gossiping  and  lying  go  together. 

Gossips  are  frogs  :  they  drink  and  talk.     U. 

Gr.ice  will  last.  /  favour  will  blast. 

Grain  by  gram  the  hen  fills  her  belly. 

Grained  like  a  Wellcombe  woman. 

Wellcombe  b  about  three  miles  from  Morwensiow,  io  Cornwall  The 
women  there  are  remarkably  dark.     See  Gou[d*s  Lift  a/ Haalur,  p,  t^ck 

Gramercy,  Monsieur  Je  Harrauli. 

Tlili  leemi  to  have  been  curreni  in  EJij[luid  in  the  lime  of  Qoeta 
Ch'nbelh  In  a  proverbial  sense.  I  find  it  la  (he  Eiigliik  Cmrtitr  anJ 
lAi  Coanlnj' GtnfUmai;  1586.  sign.  G: — "  The  same  guise  Ibeir  good 
wiues  vse  in  the  CouDtrEv :  for  a  riich  Lawyers  wife,  or  the  Wife  of  a 
lustyeyounge  Franckiin,  that  Is  lately  become  a  Uentlewoman.  (Ura  nttrtit, 
MoDser  le  Hanaultl  will  make  no  cetemony  I  wamat  you  to  sit  dewne 
and  take  pUeo  before  any  poorc  Gentlewoman."  The  mennitie  evidently 
is,  that  the  lady  in  either  case  had  become  (o  without  aayap|dicallon  to 
Heralds'  College.  There  is,  I  think,  no  reference  to  this  sayiag  in  the 
HcoDd  and  enlotged  edition  oILivrt  da  Prmtrki  Fran^u,  par  M.  L« 
Roui  de  IJncy.  1859.  — 

Grandfather's  servai 

Graniham  gruel,  nin 

Sec  N.  and  Q.,  3rd  S.,  IL  133. 
Grass  grows  not  upon  the  highway. 
Grass  never  grows  /  when  the  wind  blows."  D. 
Cray's  Inn  for  walks,  Lincoln's  Inn  (or  a  wall, 
the  Inner  Temple  for  a  garden,  and  the  Middle  for  a  hall. 
flrease  a  f.^t  sow  on  the  tail. 
Great  almsgiving  /  lessens  no  man's  living.     K. 
Great  and  good  are  seldom  the  same. 
Great  b.irkeis  ate  no  biters.    C. 

Tiiii  it  >!i|ilii3t>1e  lo  ihoMwIiu,  in  ibcii  tpeechci  ot  aciMni,  mii 


I 


Proverbial  Phrases. 

:eESfliy,  cilber  wholly  omitting,  or 
R. 

Great  bitth  is  a  very  poor  dish  at  table. 
Great  boast  /  and  small  roasi.     he. 

"GrBnis  vanleurs  petila  faiseurs.     Ft.     V/Hipiin  ^lirroi  &¥  Xayiit. 

Rruteus  esse  appatet  cilm  sit  lepus.     And  apoijii  rjid  fflyau  in  rnWoi 

*aiit.    Grandes  atoardas.  tudo  nada.     Por/.'—R, 

Great  bodies  move  slowly. 
Great  braggers  little  doers. 

Wulket'i  Pamm..  1671,  p.  35.     "  Del  dicho  al  liectio  hay  Gran  'recho. 

Great  businesses  turn  on  a  little  pin.    h. 
Great  cry  and  little  wool,  as  Ihe  feilow  said  when  he  shore  his 
hogs.    WALKER  (1672). 

The  lint  part  is  in  Butler's  Hudiirai,  iMr  Another  vetslon  is  :  Great 
cij  and  little  wool,  qoolli  Ihe  devil  when  lie  sheared  his  hogs.  "We 
have  here  a  new  play  of  humors  in  »ery  great  request,  and  I  was 
,  aloage  10  it  by  the  common  nppUuie.  but  my  opinion  of  it  is  (as  the 
fellow  nide  of  the  shearing  of  tbe  hoegn)  that  there  was  n  great  crie  for 
to  lille  wolle."-7'ft*ii  CiamterlaiK  to  Dudley  Carieltm.  lane  12.  1507 
(J.  C's  Ltlltri,  Camd.  Soc.,  p.  4).  Si.  Andrew  is  the  patron  saint  of  the 
pig.  and  one  of  the  London  parishes  is  St.  Andrew  Shear-Hog.  "  .\ssai 
romor  i  poco  lana.  /lal.  Asinum  londes.  t^irluriunt  montes,  &c. 
Chico  baque,  y  gran  caida.     SfaH." — R. 

Great  doings  al  Gregory's  ;  heat  the  oven  twice  for  a  custard,   f. 

Great  engines  turn  on  small  pivots. 

Great  gain  makes  work  easy. 

Great  gifts  are  for  great  men. 

Great  head  and  small  neck  /  is  the  beginning  of  a  geek.    w. 

Great  hopes  make  great  men. 

Great  marks  are  soonest  hit. 

Great  men's  faults  are  never  small.     CL. 

Great  pain  and  little  gain  will  make  a  man  soon  weary.     CL. 

Great  ships  require  deep  waters. 

Greni  spenders  /  arc  bad  lenders. 

Greut  strokes  make  not  sweet  music.    H. 

Great  talkers  are  like  leaky  pitchers,  cverythins  runs  out  of  them. 

Great  trees  keep  down  the  little  ones. 

Great  vices,  as  well  as  great  virtues,  make  men  famous. 

Great  weights  may  hang  on  small  wires. 

Tulle  le  gninde  facende  si  fanno  di  pora  cosa.     IlaL  —  R. 

\  'Greedy  are  the  godless,  quoth  Hendynj;. 

/'.fl/W.{ffW.V.  /!»/.?..  i.  Ill), 

^Creen-goose  fair. 

~n  WibBftitiki.  1606,  "to  go  10  Creengoosc  [air "  seems  to  be  lued 


i6o 
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as  a  phrase  in  the  sense  of  a  man  leaving  his  wife  in  search  of  another 
and  younger  mistress.  In  Mr.  Huth's  library  is  a  small  tract  called 
** The  Three  Merry  Wives  of  Green-goose  Fair." 

Green  wood  makes  a  hot  fire. 
Greenwich  geese. 

ue,t  Greenwich  pensioners.   See  Brady's  Varieties  of  Liieraturtt  p.  53. 

Gregory's  plum-tree. 

i.e,y  the  gallows.  "I  make  no  question,"  says  Corporal  Dammee, 
"  but  if  thou  hadst  thy  desert,  thou  hadst  been  nooz'd  many  yeares  agoe 
at  Gregories  Plumtree." — The  Brothers  of  the  Blade,  1641,  p.  a. 

Grey  and  green  make  the  worst  medley. 

Turpe  senex  miles,  turpe  senilis  amor.  Ovid,  An  old  letcher  is  com- 
pared to  an  onion  or  leek,  which  hath  a  white  head  but  a  green  tail  — R. 

Grey  hairs  are  death's  blossoms. 
Grief  pent  up  will  burst  the  heart 
Grind  with  every  wind. 
Guess  twice  and  guess  worse. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  by  Hazlitt,  iL  43. 

Guests  that  come  by  daylight  are  best  received. 
Hu^sped  con  sol  ha  honor.     Span. — R. 

Guilt  is  always  jealous. 
Gup,  quean,  gup  ! 

Gestys  of  the  Widow  Edyth,  1525  {Old  Engl  Jest-Books,  iii.  36).  It 
appears  to  be  employed  proverbially,  fiuf^^  Go  uf:  as  Cup  =  Come  up. 


AB  or  nab  [or  hob  nob],    HE. 

Hackney  mistress,  hackney  maid.    WALKER. 

Oroia  ^  hicToufO,  roccti  koX  Biparaiylbei.  Cic.  Epist. 
Att.  5.  Qualis  hera  tales  pedissequae.  Et^  tAs  dtTol- 
raf  at  kjjpcs  fie/xoOftipai,  Catulre  dominam  imitantur. 
Videas  autem  (inquit  Erasmus)  et  Melitaeas,  opulentarum 
mulierum    delicias,  fasturo,  lasciviam    totamque    fer^ 

morum  imaginem  reddere.     Qual  es  la  cabra,  tal  es  la  bija  que  la  mama. 

Span.     De  mauvais  corbeau,  mauvais  oeuf. — K. 

Had  I  fish,  is  good  without  mustard.     CL. 
Had  I  revenged  every  wrong, 
I  had  not  worn  my  skirts  so  long. 
Had  I  wist  was  a  fool.    CL. 

Breton's  Crossing  of  Proverist  x6x6u 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


Had  yoa  the  world  on  your  chessboard,  j'ou.could  not  lit  ; 

Ha.ggard  hawks  mishlce  an  empty  hand. 

Gascoigne's  Poiies,  1S75- 
Hail  /  brings  frost  in  the  tail. 
Hail,  fellow,  well-met ! 

Rovi\aa6s.'  Knavi  of  Harli,  ifiii.  "Where  diddesi  ihou  learae  ll 
being  forbidden  lo  be  bold,  thou  shouldesl  growe  impudent?  ot  bei 
■uCtered  lo  lie  familiar  thou  sliould«twaxehaiTeIellowci"'—Lyly*s  Eaf 
and  Ail  Engl.,  1580,  repr.  i368,  p.  371. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,     he. 

Affiut  anii  Virginia.  1575.  Dodslej-,  «ii.  375. 
Half  an  acre  is  good  land. 

Half  an  hour'<  hanging  hinders  five  miles'  riding. 
Half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  oilier  half  lies.     H. 
Hatf-warned,  half-armed,     he. 
Hnlf-witted  folks  speak  much  and  say  little. 
H.impshire  hog  [i.e.,  man]. 

Now  to  Ihc  sign  of  Fiih  let's  jog. 
There  to  find  out  s  Hamishin  Ay, 
A  Mui  whom  none  can  lay  a  faull  on, 
The  pink  ot  courlesie  ai  Alton. 
—  Vadi  Afaum  foe  MaU-morim  (1730),  part  L  p.  50.     The  Fiih  he 
alluded  to  was  a.  lavern  or  bcer.shop  with  ihat  sign  in  Strand  Lane,     T 
Hempshirt  Hog  is  itiil  kuuwn  u  a  lavem  sign.     There  is  a  liouse  of  lli 


It  Han 


imllh. 


Hampshire  hog  ;  /  Berkshire  dog  : 

Yorkshire  bite  :  /  London  white. 

Higson's  lUSS.  Call.,  No.  193. 
Hampshire  ground  requires  every  day  in  the  week  a  shoivi 


of 


jind  on  iiundny  twain. 

Hand  and  glove. 

Hand  over  head,  as  men  took  the  covenant. 

Handle  nothing  by  candlelight,  for  by  a  candle  a  goat  is  like 

a  gentlewoman.     W. 
Handsome  is  tliat  h.indsume  does. 
Hang  a  dog  on  a  crab  tree,  and  he  will  never  love  verjuice. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  and  nugnlory  saying ;  for  u  dog  once  hanged  Is 

Mil  loving  or  hating.     But  geneially  men  and  bca&tt  thun  Ibuse  Thmjjg 

by  or  ro>  which  they  have  smanud.    'Ev  oli  ir  atux^lfs  A>4piiivei  rArnt 

!      ra^THt  Jl«9TO   irXifBidfui'  flitrai.      Araphu  in  Ampelurgo  apud  Slo- 
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n  that  hath  o 


Cheshir, 


i  too  many,  I 


Hang  him  that  hath  no  shifis.    CL. 

Hang  him  that  hath  no  shift,  and  hii 
Hang  not  all  your  bslU  upon  one  horse. 
Hang  yourself  for  a  pastime. 
Hanged  hay  never  dOes  [fattens]  cattl 
Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny. 

"  Tniely  some  men  then;  b^ 

Thai  liue  nlnray  in  great  honour, 
And  say ;  it  goodh  by  destenyc 

To  h»nE  or  wed  :  Ixithe  hnue  but  one  boure 

—Sikelt-AeuJ  ef    IVomtn     1541  (Hnilitt's  P^.   Petlry,  1».    

Heywood,  in  his  t/Yim  Smmi  Nol  Mt,  Sc,  16155.  mys:  "  Erery  one  t« 
hb  fortune,  u  min  go  luhaneini;."  It  Is  ihc  snmeiu  Ihe  5col[ibadage, 
"Hanging  gangs  by  hap  ;"  but  (hat  polite  nsUon  haingreed  10  omit  Iho 
other  portion  perhaps,  as  implying  an  incivility  to  the  fair  sex.  The  ay- 
ing  is  found  In  Ten  Tjiltr  ani  hii  Wi/i.  i66t,  and  elsewliere. 
Hap  and  halfpenny  goods  enough,    ct- 

Ventuia  le  6k  DIos  hijo.  que  saber  poco  te  basta.    Span,    i.t 
lack  is  enongh.  though  a  man  bath  ni>t  a  penny  left  him.     Forti! 


Hap  good,  hap  ill. 

Drayton's  jWhio  £/uii(M,  1630,  p.  34.     i.t.,  whatever  betides,  under 
any  circumslanees. 
Happy  as  a  Icing. 

HiihrytfGvy  E.  of  iVarwU*.  i«[. 
Happy  go-lucky. 

Miii  eaka  INorlkomfl.  G/aii.,  1854,  t*.  308)  gives  "  Happy- J|j<.1uclcy " 
as  another  form  of  this  eipreuion.  It  teems,  in  eillier  sliapr  io  be  • 
1._.  i.._^  j„j  ill-eonceiTed  phiase(or<if  iit— ' — "      ' 


«i_[at. 

—Stlatim  0/  Sir  T.   A/onaai  Pro, 


tillkaunli. 


TheRedccttis  cried,  'Shall  we  fall  on  in  order,  or  hsppy-siLlucky  ? ' 
MoiraH'i  PngrtiJ  in  Pramii  and  Flandtrl,  St 
I1658),  161^  vpad  AtbeftiHglisi  Oarner.  iv.  641.  . 


A& 


Happy  is  he  th.it  is  happy  in  his  children. 
Happy  is  he  that  servcth  the  happy. 
Happy  is  he  who  bath  sown  his  wild  oats  betimes, 
Happy  Is  he  whose  friends  were  born  before  lilm. 

Who  hath  Rem  non  labote  parandam  ted  rclic(am.~R. 
H.ippv  is  thai  wtioing  /  that  is  not  !ong  n-doing. 
Hnppy  is  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on,  and  the  corpse  the  nltd 

If  <<  shonid  happen  lo  rain  while  the  corpse  it  carried  toe 
TFCkOneil  o  bode  veil  lo  the  deceucd,  whose  bier  is  ■«  wliIi 
heaven.— /ViHuf' J  AtSS. 

While  that  others  do  divine, 
Blesi  li  the  bride  on  whom  the  ton  doth  shinft 
Hemck's/ft^,  p.  ija. 


Proverbial  Phrases.  r6j 

Happy  man,  happy  cavel. 
Happy  m.in,  happy  dole.     he. 

Hailitl's  Dodslev.  iv.  ai.     In  Grim  Ike  Collier  of  Croydon,  1663,  but 
wrillen  berore  160a,  ihe  phnisc  it  Hitfpy  man  bi  kis  doU. 

Happy  men  shall  have  many  friends. 
Hard  fare  makes  hungry  bellie; 
Hvd  with  h.ird  never  made  an 


con  dur 


nal  b 


wall,      B.  OP  M.  R. 
tlQt.     Though  1  have  s 
bridge  moJe  of  hewn  11 


Hardwick  Hall,  /  more  in  window  than  walL 

Higson'i  MSB.  Coll..  149.     Hardwick  Hall,  ihe  seal  of  Ihe  Duke  of 
Hardwick.''     See  ibe  Buildir.  Sepl.  33,  1S65. 
Hares  may  pull  dead  lions  by  the  beard, 

Nath's  Slmitge  Neuti,  1593,  repr.  Collier,  aa  -.  The  SJvuii/t  Tra^iy, 
by  T.  Kyd.  licenced  in  1591  (Hawkins,  ti.  14);  Randolph's  yci/unj 
Loverj.  1632,  «].  1634,  si^.  H  s. 

Harm  watch,  harm  catch, 

Taylor's  Wil  aid  Mirth,  1639;  Rowlands'  Kiiavt  af  Sfadei.  tic 
[1G19],  rq>r.    105.     In   Cornwall  [bey  say.  No  barm  walch,  do  hurni 

Harrow  hell  and  scum  the  devrl. 
Harf/s  children  of  Leigh,  never  an  one  like  another. 
Harvest  comes  noi  every  day,  thou'^h  it  comes  every  year. 
Harvest  ears,  thick  of  hearing,     HE. 

e  and  wisdom  are  things  far  different.     HE. 
,    Haste  comes  not  alone,     h. 

I    Haste  makes  waste,  and  waste  makes  want,  and  want  mikcs 
strife  between  the  goodman  and  his  wife. 

Tbo  first  pan  is  in  Hcywood's  Works,  1563,  chap.  ti. ;  in  Casc^iRne'j 
Poiii.  157s  (Works,  by  Hailid.  1.  70),  and  ia  Camden's  /iimjiiri. 
1614,  p.  306. 

J  Haste  trips  up  its  own  heeU. 

I  Hasty  climbers  have  sudden  falls. 

Those  that  rise  suddenly  from  a  mun  condition  to  a  greni  esinie  or 
dignity,  do  oflen  (all  more  suddenly,  ai  1  mlgbl  instance  in  many  court 
favoitnles :  and  ihere  i*  reason  for  ii,  because  snch  a  speedy  ndvance- 
menl  Is  api  to  beget  pride,  and  coniequenily  folly,  In  ihem.  iind  eni-y  In 
others,  which  muil  needs  preclpltale  Ihem.  Sudden  changes  10  eiir.i- 
ordinary  good  at  bad  forlune,  ire  apt  10  turn  men's  bnlns.  Acddei  vn 
chl  iroppo  olio  sale.  lliU.  Niicen  le  ilas  a  la  bonnlga,  p>ra  que  se 
jrierda  mas  ayns.     Sfan. — R, 

lUasiy  gamesters  oversee  themselves,  

■'Hasty  glory  goes  out  in  a  stiulf. 
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Hasty  love  is  so 

A/iirriagt  tf  I! 


Hasty  people  wilt  never  make  good  midKives. 

Hatred  is  blind  as  well  as  love. 

Have  a  horse  of  thine  own,  and  thou  mayst  borrow  anolhf^ 

Have  a  place  for  everything,  and  have  everything  in  i1 

Have  among  you,  blind  harpers,    he. 

Title  of  B  tiBCI  by  Manin  Piiket,  printol  is  1641.     \\  <rn.      , 

pioveibial  in  some  sense  more  than  a  century  befon^  A  sort  of  eipres' 
lioD,  which.  1  suppose,  may  have  ohgiiuucd  in  throwing  mooeir  10  be 
scrambled  for  unoDt;  two  or  more  of  ttie  blind  harpers  who  formCEty 
Bbou&dcd  in  all  paru  ol  the  country.  EBIiuInexi  »ems  to  hate  bven 
almoit  a  proJESaoiial  cbnraclerislic.  The  meaning  of  the  lenience,  at  a 
later  period,  and  in  those  passages  of  our  drainalisu  and  popular  wiiien 
where  it  CKXut^,  wai  apparently.  Here's  for  yon !  Look  out  (at  your- 
selves \  But  ihe  older  phrase  appean  to  hare  been  simpty,  Havt  ^K^$tL 
yt  —  aai  Gti  along  with  ye.  See  Rowley'i  Stink  far  Mentj.  160%  n 
1840,  p  G,  Ac  ' 

Have  at  thee,  Black  Hartfortb, 
but  have  a  care  o'  Bonny  Cilling. 

See  HalliwEll's  PifuUxT  ffkywus,  1849.  p.  196. 
Have  but  few  friends,  though  much  acquaintance- 
Have  not  thy  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins  to  rain. 
He  a  soldier,  and  know  not  onion-seed  from  gunpowder ! 
with  monosyllables,  as  Tarlton  did  one  who  oi 


derived  from  si 

not  in  those  oow  eitani. 

He  bears  misery  beat  that  hides  it  most- 
He  bears  pwverly  very  ill  who  is  ashamed  of  it. 
He  beats  about  the  t>ush. 

He  becomes  it  ns  well  as  a  cow  doih  a  carl-saddle. 
He  begins  to  die  that  quits  his  desires.     H, 
He  begs  a  blessing  of  a  wooden  god. 
He  begs  at  them  th.it  borrowed  at  him. 
He  bellows  like  a  bull,  but  is  as  weak  as  a  bull-rush.    ct»   I 
He  bestows  his  gifts  as  broom  doth  honey.     CL. 
Broom  is  10  far  (rorii  sweet,  that  it  is  very  bittn.— R. 

He  bides  as  Fast  as  a  cat  bound  to  a  saucer. 
He  blushes  tike  a  black  dog.     CL. 

An  allusion  to  ihii  uying  ajtpntrs  10  be  intended  in  Tii  Thrn  £ 
ff  Londan,  1584,  Hailiii's  Dudstey,  vi.  a 
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I 
I 


He  brings  up  a  raven. 

Compare  Ht  h.slh  brooshl.  Sc 

He  builds  cages  fit  for  oxen  to  keep  birds  ii 

Dispropon  ion  able. — R. 


ihehi 


a  good  < 


into  )hc  world  a! 
mploymenl,— R. 


I  be?  in 


•  and  was  drowned  in  Ihe 
licks  bis  [own]  knife,     h. 


He  came  safe  from  the  East  Indi 

Thames.     F. 
He  can  give  little  (o  his  servant  lb; 
He  can  hold  the  cat  to  the  sun. 
He  can  ill  pipe  tbat  lacketh  his  upper  lip.    KC. 

In  tomo  caldo  non  puft  crcsccr  herha.    /fti/.— R. 
He  can  never  be  God's  martyr  thai  is  the  devil's  servant. 
He  can  swim  wilbout  bladders. 
He  cannot  be  good  that  knows  not  why  he  is  good. 
He  cannot  f.ire  well,  but  he  must  cry  roast  meat.    waLkei 


He 


n  that 


He  cannot  hold  a  horn  in  his  mouth  but  blow  it     walker. 

He  cannot  say  .1^00  to  a  goose.     CL. 

Sk»  reduplicated  is  Ihe  common  eiprcMion  tor  driving  poultry  Ijefore 
one,  and  the  sanie  might  be  applicable  logeese.  Skelion  UKS  ilie  plirasff, 
To  shot  Ihe  goose,  in  a  differenl  wny  ;  but  pemibly  he  nnay  have  had  an 
eye  to  the  other  signilicailon.     Compare  To  say  bo.  &c. 


"  The  ptouptba  is  true  in  vou,  t  suppose — 
He  cannot  tell  where  to'iurne  his  nose." 

Ballad  cind  1570  ('l'"^-  Ballads  gtid  Broadstilri, 
1867,  p.  ai.). 

He  capers  like  a  fly  in  a  tar-box. 

He  cares  not  whose  child  cry,  so  his  laugh. 

He  carries  fire  in  one  hand  and  water  in  the  other. 


Allerft  m 
Plutarch. 


.   alien 


iKncn 


i,  Ua, 


i  tert  lapiLlcni, 


He  carries  too  big  a  gun  for  ir 


He  catches  the  wind  « 
He  changes  a  fly  into  i 
He  chastises  the  dead. 
He  claps  the  dish  at  a 


well  to  whom  it  weighs  not.     H. 


in  elephant. 


English  Proz'erlis  and 


He  clnws  it  as  Clayton  clawed  the  pudding,  u  hen  he  ate  bag 

and  all.     t. 
He  cleaves  the  clouds. 
He  commands  enough  that  obeycih 
He  complains  wrongfulijr  of  the   st 


reck.     H. 


,  that 


iuffers  ship- 


He  could  drown  you  in  a  spoonful  of  water.     Irish. 
Ik"  could  eat  my  heart  with  garlic. 

That  15.  Iir  hutct  me  monalljr.— R. 
He  could  e'en  eat  my  heart  without  salt. 
He  could  have  sung  well  before  he  broke  his  left  shoulder  H 

whisilin^. 
He  covers  me  with  his  wings  and  bites  me  with  his  bill. 
He  cries  wine  and  sells  vinegar. 

He  danceth  wel!  to  whom  Fortune  pipeth.    B.  OF  M.  R, 
He  dares  not  for  his  ears. 
He  dares  not  show  his  head. 
He  demands  tribuie  of  the  dead. 
He  deserves  not  sweet  that  will  not  taste  of  sour. 
He  deserves  the  whetstone. 

He  did  nie  as  much  good  as  if  he  had  fouled  tny  pottage- 
He  dies  like  a  beast  who  has  done  no  good  while  he  lived. 
He  digs  his  gmve  with  his  teeth. 

t,/.,  He  kills  himself  irilh  over-eating. 
He  digs  the  well  at  the  river. 
He  doals  on  his  midden,  and  thinks  it  the  moon.     Irish. 

The  rubbish  heapnt  the  door, —Habduan. 

He  does  as  the  blind  man  when  he  casts  his  siatT. 

He  does  Bounty  an  injury  who  shows  her  so  much  as  to  be 

Inughcd  at. 
He  does  not  know  A  from  a  gable.    E.  AngHa. 
He  does  not  know  a  B  from  a  battledore. 

John  H.ille.  in  his  Hislorial!  ExposIuUlion  agatml  tit  itaitfyt 
AiMHTi  Mh  of  Chyrvtgrrit  and  PHyiytt  (1365),  tpc«l(i  of  one  Mali 
ler  W)'nkfc1de,  who  wu  apptehcndcd  at  Maidslone.  He  mys,  "  tliis 
t>milye  tjcguylet"  had  "no  leamyng  in  the  world,  nor  could  read 
Englbhe.  and  as  I  tuppoae,  kaewnoi  a  letter,  or  a  b  from  a  bniGldore." 
It  has  been  tuegested  to  me  that  Ihli  !ay\t\g  may  hare  had  lis  lite  la  out 
early  illuMraleir  Primers,  where  B  itood  for  n  Battledore,  like  A  for 
Ap|ile-Pie.  Sv. ;  but  I  llilnk  ibii  rather  queslionablc,  ai  no  chiMraO^ 
books  of  early  date  appeuc  to  have  been  fuuud  consltuclcd  o  "  ' 
principle. 

He  docs  nol  know  n  U  from  a  bull's  font. 

He  d>ics  not  know  a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw.    shakbspu 
Hamltl.  1604,  it.  1.    lletosUaw,  currugited  from  Heroiutaaw,  t 


n  tu  praise  himself. 
-del  in  ore.     I^t  anollie 
a  stinneer.  and  nol  LliiD< 


corrupted  from  Fr.  icrvn^au.     The  forms  »in»i-iew  and  htm-iew  are 

■iM  met  with  -,  but  it  seems  1o  be  merely  a  ijueslion  oF  pronunciailoa. 

We  eridently  get  the  word  ready-eom pounded  frum  the  Frcncli. 
He  does  well,  but  none  knows  [ii]  but  himself,    cl. 
He  doch  a  good  iticn  that  delivers  bis  house  from  n  fool  and  a 

drunkard.     W. 
He  doth  much  thai  doth  a  thing  well. 
He  doth  sail  into  Cornwall  without  a  bark. 

This  is  an  Italian  proverb,  where  it  passes  For  a  description  (or  derision 

rather)  of  such  a  man  as  is  wronged  by  his  wiFe's  disloyally.     The  wit  of 

b  consists  in  the  allusion  to  the  word  Horn.— R. 

He  drank  till  he  gave  up  his  halfpenny. 

He  draws  water  with  a  sieve. 
He  drives  a  subtle  trade. 

A  play  on  iAhIIU  ii  probably  intended. 

He  dwells  far  from  neighbours  i 

Or  haih  ill  neightioun.      "  rrop: 
10041  praise  Ihec,  and  not  thine  oit 

own  lips."— R. 

He  eats  in  plate,  but  will  die  in  irons. 

He  fans  with  a  fe.niher. 

He  fasts  enough  th.it  lias  a  bad  meal. 

He  fasts  enough  whose  wife  scolds  all  dinner-lime. 

He  feeds  like  a  boar  in  a  frank. 

He  feeds  like  a  freeholder  of  M.-iccIcsfield  who  hath   neither 
corn  nor  hay  at  Michaclmns. 

Maxlield  b  a  market-lawn  and  borough  of  good  account  in  tliis 
county  [Clieshire],  where  they  drive  a  great  trade  of  making  and  selling 
buttons.  When  this  came  la  be  n  proverb,  ii  should  seem  the  inbabitaats 
«eic  pooler,  or  worse  husbandmen,  than  now  ihey  aie. — K, 

He  fights  well  that  fleelh  well,  quoth  Hendyng. 

P.  o/H.  (Ktlig.  Aniij..  i,  m). 
Hefindeth  that  surely  bindcth. 

Bale's  ifyngt  ^aian,  circi  1540,  ed.  Collict,  p,  74. 

He  fisheth  something  that  catcheih  one.    w. 

He  frets  like  gunun'd  tafTcty. 

He  gaineth  enough  whom  fortune  loscth.     B.  of  M,  r. 

He  gave  him  a  thing  of  nothing  to  hang  upon  his  sleeve. 

He  gets  by  that,  as  Dickons  did  by  his  distress.    CL. 

He  gettelti  a  great  deal  of  credit  who  payeth  but  a  small  tJebl. 

He  gives  one  knock  on  the  iron  and  two  on  the  anvil. 

He  gives  straw  to  bis  dog  and  bones  to  his  ass. 
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He  j;i»wh  twice  /  that  gires  in  a  trice- 

Thuit,  ofcoone,  ibe  Lmin.  Ks  dai  qoi  dio  dsi.    The  ItaUansi^ 
Dono  mollo  aspctlato. 
E  Tendnto  noa  dooato.— R. 
){«  goes  a  great  vojrnge  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea-   ' 
He  Koes  'io*n  It>=  "■'"d. 

Pepjs'  Diarj.  Janostry  35, 166S-3. 

He  goes  far  that  never  turns. 

Kcrwood'i  Stcand  Pari  of  Q.  ElUaieik'i  TmNei,  >6oS^  1^"-  M^ 
"As  Slepben  the  foole  of  HnotingloD  was  voni  to  uye.  Timeuaclwlh 
experience,  far  he  goes  ihal  never  retumex,  Bod  veiy  sample  he  js  Uutt 
dij'lj  iwalkiwelh  Din,  and  wiD  nol  tearne  In  keepe  bfi  Kppn  l»^her." — 
Acanal  ef  Ikt  Qaaml titata  Artkar  Hatl  and M.  ifatlttU  (l57;-&). 
lepT.  from  ed.  15801  in  Mia,  Aiirij.  AnglU..  1816.  The  more  coned 
fonn  mighl  seem  10  be,  nol  hittii,  bnl  rttunu;  (cr  oompaic  ibe  Lalin, 

He  goes  not  out  of  his  way  that  goes  to  a  good  inn.    I 
He  goes  on  his  last  te^^s. 
He  got  a  knock  in  the  cradle- 
He  got  out  of  the  muxy,  /  and  fell  into  the  packsy. 

i.i..  He  SOI  onl  of  I  tie  d  anthill,  and  fell  ialo  the  sloash. 
He  grants  enough  ihat  says  nothing,     w. 
He  grows  like  a  cow's  laiL     Walkek  (1672)- 
He  grows  warm  in  harness,    w. 

Said  of  on  angry  nuii  (Ihus  in  phrase)  showing  his  possioi 

He  guides  the  honey  ill, 
Ihat  may  not  lick  Ins  fill.    w. 

He  had  a  tinger  in  the  pie  when  be  burnt  his  nail  off- 
He  had  as  good  eat  his  nails. 

He  had  belter  put  his  horns  in  his  pocket  than  blow  ihem,  I 
He  had  enough  to  keep  the  wolr'  from  the  door. 
He  had  need  rise  betimes  who  would  please  everybody. 
He  has  a  bee  in  his  head. 

Notfi  and  Qutrui,  tJt  5..  i*.  308.  The  Scots  My.  ij»  Ut  /mmtl.  _ 
s-iid  o(  one  who  hiu  a  projcci  in  hii  ihoughls.  To  be  fuU^  tttt,  | 
be  dntnk,  and  is  aiit,  Scolish. 

"  Whoso  hBlh  SQch  bee*  «s  yowr  tDkilter  io  byi  head." — 
Dt/iittr,  edit.  Cooper,  p.  aj.  1*lie  Saying  it  in  Oamt^ 
1571,  Dodtley'i  O.  P.,  i8»s,  I.  193, 

He  has  a  braien  fac& 

He  has  a  fair  forehead  to  gtaff  on. 

Ke  has  a  fox  in  his  tail. 

it.  He  If  dninic,  at  foitJ,  as  the  eammon  eiprasinn 

kindly  thiinkeil  Miles  toi  lili  sunt;,  and  10  irnt  him  hnme  1 

hii  Ta;le. "— fannu  Hutarit  tffrjer  Bjam.  rf»7. 
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a  great  fancy  to  marry  that  goes  10  ibe  devil  for  a 


fu  good  e 


;,  but  that  the  right  o 


I 


He  has  a  hole  under  his  nose  that  all  his  money  run* 
He  has  a  mouth  for  every  matter. 
He  has  a  saddle  for  every  horse. 
He  has  a  ivoini  in  his  brain. 
He  has  an  eye  behind  him.     WALKER  (1672). 
In  oceipiiio  quoque  oculos  habet.     Piatt.— Vi. 

He  has  an  ill  look  amon^  lambs. 

He  has  as  many  tricks  as  |  ^  f^™^  be.ir. 

He  has  been  out  a  hawking  for  butterflies. 

He  has  been  seeking  the  placket. 

He  has  been  sworn  at  Highgate. 

Il's  a  ciulom  al  Highgaie.  thut  all  who  go  llirough. 
Musi  tie  sworn  on  the  homi,  sir,  and  so,  sir,  must  yau  ; 
Bring  the  horns,  shut  the  door—  now.  sir,  off  with  your  hat ; 
And  when  you  again  come,  pray  don't  (orgel  that. 
This  rhyme  refera  to  the  ludirrous  ceremony  which  a  traTeller  deseribes 
as  still  prevalent  Id  1753.    Seeitiy  ediliOD  afjiyimniey  Iktough  England 
in  175a  (1S69),  p.  81,  and  Note;  and  Hone's  Everj-Day  Baoi,  il.  73. 

Lyioni  {EHvireni  e/L/mdtn,  isl  edit.,  iii.  78)  observes  :  ••'^- 

of  imposing  a  burlesque  nugatory  oath  upon  all  slrangeis,  up 

visit  to  Highgaie,  is  well  known ;  how  or  when  it  originated, 

beeti  able  la  lenm.    A  pair  of  horns,  upon  which  the  oath  is  ai 

is  kept  in  every  inn,  tiut  is  now  seldom  produced  ;  Tor  the  ci 

Informed,  has  been  for  some  yeais  on  the  decline  11793]."    "'^  <"""  ^ 

note  esplaining  ihe  nalute  of  Ihe  oath — "  Not  10  eat  brown  bread  when 

you  can  get  white,  unless   you  like  the  other  betier ;  not  to  kiss  ihe 


maid  when  you  co 
4c" 

He  has  bought  a  brush. 

(.«.,  run  away.- a:  mirf  Q. 


.  ,iay  money  at  Easter. 

He  has  but  sorry  food  thai  feeds  upon  the  faults  of  others. 
He  has  cried  himself  diver. 
He  has  deserved  a  cushion. 

i.t.  he  has  gotten  a  boy.— K. 
He  has  eaten  up  the  pot  and  asks  for  the  pipkin. 
He  has  eslen  many  a  Christmas-pie.     tL. 
He  has  ealen  sparrow.dumpling.     Coinii'al/. 

Said  of  one  who  it  peevish  and  quarrelsome. 
He  has  feathered  his  neat :  he  may  flee  when  he  likes. 
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He  has  found  a  last  for  his  shoe. 


i.e.,  decamped.  — R. 
He  has  got  his  jag.     E.  Anglia. 

As  raucb  drink  as  he  can  carry.  — FoRBV. 
He  h.is  gone  over  Assfordy  bridge  backiv.ardi,     Liictstersktrt 

Spoken  of  one  (hat  a  pail  learning. — R. 
He  has  gone  lo  Jericho. 

Jencho.  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  a  m:inornnd  palace  once  belonging 
to  Henry  Vlil.,  is  Ibe  localily  here  Intended,  according  ID  kmiw  :  bull 
confess  [hat  I  incline  lalher  to  the  more  classic  Land  o/ftrieke,  a  much 
more  dJManc  journey,  and  involving  a  more  compleie  answer  to  any  one 
irtquiring  after  anolher. 

He  has  good  blood  in  him,  but  wants  groals  to  it. 

Thai  is,  good  parenlBge.  if  lie  h,id  but  nealili,  GroAis  are  great  oal- 
meal,  of  which  good  housewives  are  woni  lo  make  blacic  puddings.— R. 

He  has  got  a  dish. 

He  has  got  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  in  his  head. 

He  has  got  the  liddle,  but  not  the  stick. 

i.e.,  the  books,  but  not  the  learning  lo  mftkc  use  of  IhefD, 
—  R. 

He  has  gotten  the  whip-hand  o'  wind. 
He  has  great  need  of  a  wife  that  mamei 
He  h.as  );uis  in  his  brains. 

The  anfriicltts  of  (he  brain,  looked  upon  when  Ihei/nni  meter  is  taken 

off,  do  much  resemble  guls.— R.     Aver  II  cervcl  sopra  la  berclta.     T*-| 

have  his  btalus  on  the  outside  of  his  cap.     Hat. 

He  has  laid  a  stone  at  my  door.    E.  Angliii. 
He  has  Lathom  and  Knowsley. 

Notei  and  QaiHti,  and  S.,  v,  an.     Sjid  of  a 
than  enough. 

He  has  lined  his  cap  well  for  the  tain. 

NetB  CmteBie,  1573,  ocl  JiL  ac  i.  He  has  taken  good  precautla 
against  any  conlingeacica. 

He  has  made  a  hole  in  his  manners. 

He  has  made  a  younger  brother  of  him. 

He  h.is  made  m-iny  a  white  hedge  black  [with]  stolen  linen,  u. 

)lc  has  more  business  than  English  ovens  at  ChrikUnu.    ltd 

He  has  more  hair  than  wit. 

Sw  HfjvKKiitC/kiUoyitJbrSiaal^,  1636,  Dilke'i  Q,  P.,ti3t^ 


i  dorlitis. 


Prcverhiai  Pkrmtet. 


He  has  more  vii  in  kn  hati  ikaa  S 

He  has  most  share  to  the  ■  rilfiig  tiat  fcc»  viih  (he  hri^ 
He  has  none  ol  his  chain  ■>  heme    Z«T 

He  has  not  lo«t  all  who  has  erne  cast  IdL 

He  has  oDe  (ace  to  God  and  avithei  to  the  derit 

He  has  outrun  the  coiutable. 

He  has  pissed  his  tallow. 

Ths  B  sxdaB  of  bocks  sto  ew  kn  lAa  iMlw  cbc.  a  Hn  be 
applied  to  mciL-R, 

He  has  riches  ecoDgfa  «ho  n 

He  has  shot  the  cat. 

He  has  that  ap  b»  shop  wmdowsL 

He  has  studied  at  Waitiingtoo's  Caikgr. 

CoaSncd  ■  Ne»j«e  vhidi,  imoriBt  lo  !_, , . 

1493  DDda-  the  nffl  cd  Sir  Rjc&anI  WMi^gian.  ■■  NmKne  tbCM  i»  1 
tDom  cdled  Totigta*.  «hich  ^na  (o  tbc  paxa  t-tt*-H  i>  it  the  ibbc 
of  rwtfvrVM.— R. 

He  has  swalloved  a  spider. 

He  has  taken  my  hone  and  left  nte  the  tether.    WALKEx. 
He  has  ibc  best  end  ot  the  misg. 

He  has  the  ^ceaiest  biinii-side  who  thinks  be  has  nine. 
He  has  the  Newcastle  burr  in  bis  throat 
He  h.^^  ici  do  with  one  who  undcrsiands  trap- 
He  has  touched  bim  on  the  quick. 
He  has  two  stomachs  to  eat  and  one  to  work. 

a  sudar.     To  quake  al 

He  bath  a  cloak  for  his  knavery. 

The  IiBliant  jay,  Ha  manlello  d'  ogni  acqua.    Applied  to  one  who  can 
'    Ml>pl  hiiDseK  to  aujr  Dnumslancei.— R. 

He  hath  a  coh's  tooth  yet  in  bis  old  head. 

He  haih  a  conscience  like  a  chevcrd's  skin,  that  wiil  stretch.— 

Sontfrti/. 
He  liaih  a  face  of  brass.    WALKER. 
He  hath  a  good  holil  of  the  cat  that  holds  him  by  the  skin.     w. 

He  hnth  a  good  judgmciii  that  relieih  not  « holly  on  his  own, 
He  hath  a  good  muck-hill  at  bis  door. 
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He  hath  a  good  nose  to  make  a  poor  man's  so> 

II  servit  bonne  truie  a  pauvte  horame.    />. — R, 
He  hath  a  good  office,  he  must  needs  thrive. 


He  h.ith  brought  his  hogs  to  a  Banbury  market,    ci. 

\a  the  Uter  coHecIions,  "to  a  fair  luBrkel."  I  conclude  that  the 
meaning  ai  Clarke's  venlon,  which  a  probatily  Ihe  original  ind  genuine 
one,  is,  that  Ihe  moji  brought  his  hogs  to  a  market  where  hogs  were  not 
sold. 

He  hflth  brought  up  a  bird  to  pick  out  his  own  eyes.     CL. 
K/iiic  TpD^io  iniTat.     Tal  nuire  il  corvo  cbe  gU  carera  poi 
occhL-R. 

He  hath  but  one  fault :  he  is  nought.    HE. 
He  hath  conquered  well  thai  hsth  made  his  enemies  fly. 
He  hath  eaten  a  horse,  and  Ihe  tail  hangs  out  o(  his  moulh. 
He  hath  caien  the  hen's  rump. 

Ha  mangialo  il  cul  della  sallina.    /At/,    Said  of  a  penoa  who  ii 
of  talk. —K. 

He  hath  escaped  a  scouring. 

He  liaih  good  cards  to  show  for  iL 

He  hath  good  cellarage. 

He  hath  good  skill  in  horse-flesh  to  buy  a  goose  to  ride  on. 

He  hath  great  need  of  a  fool  that  plays  the  fool  himself.     H. 

He  hath  left  his  purse  in  his  other  breeches. 

He  hath  made  a  good  progress  in  a  business  that  haih  Ihou^ 

well  of  it  beforehand. 
He  hath  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faiihs.  \ 
He  hath  more  wit  in  his  little  finger  than  thou  in  thy  w 

He  hath  never  a  cross  to  bless  himself  withal,    valker. 

i.i..  no  money,  which  balb  usually  b  cross  on  the  leTcrsc  side. — R.  J 
He  hath  no  ink  in  his  pen. 

A  coane  adnge.  or  figure  of  speech,  which  is  intended  <o  coDvey  ri 
siral  impotence.     Oneof  theslonesin  Ihejest-Bookstiimsupo    ' 
according  to  Ray,  it  also  means,  "No  money  in  his  pun«,  o 
hit  head." 

He  hath  no  mean  portion  of  virtue  that  loveth  It  in  another.  J 

He  hath  no  more  brains  than  a  burbolt.     WALKER. 

He  hath  played  a  wily  trick,  and  beguiled  himself. 

He  hath  shot  his  fr>'.    cl. 

He  haih  showed  them  a  (air  pair  of  legs. 

He  hath  some  wit,  but  a  fool  hath  the  guidance  of  it. 
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He  hath  sown  his  wild  oats,     CL. 
He  hath  stolen  a  roll  out  of  the  brewer's  basket. 
He  haih  swallowed  a  stake,  he  cannot  bow. 
He  hath  tied  a  knot  with  his  tongue  that  he  cannot  untie  with 
all  his  teeth. 
MaHimony,— R, 

He  hath  two  strings  to  his  bow.    walker. 

He  hath  well  tistied,  and  c.iu'^ht  a  frog.     HK. 

He  hath  windmills  in  his  head.    CL. 

He  hath  wisdom  at  will, 

th.1t  brags  not  of  his  skill,    w. 

He  helps  little  that  helpeth  not  himself.     B,  of  M.  k. 

He  holds  a  looking-glass  to  a  mole. 

He  holds  the  seqwnt  by  the  taiL 

He  hopes  to  see  a  goose  graze  on  your  head.     CL. 

Tlial  ii,  of  course,  to  see  you  in  your  grave. 
He  invites  future  injuries  who  rewards  past  ones. 
He  is  a  bench-whistler.     D£. 

H«'s  a  Bendi-whistlfr.     Thai  a  but  an  ynche 
Whistling  an  HunU-rp  la  [be  Kings  Bench.— DA Vtes. 

He  is  able  to  buy  an  abbey. 

He  is  above  his  enemies  that  despises  their  injurus. 

He  is  a  foot  that  makes  a  wedge  of  his  fist.     H. 

He  is  a  fool  that  thinks  not  that  another  thinks.     H. 

He  is  a  good  orator  who  convinces  himself. 

He  is  a  happy  man  who  is  warned  by  another  man's  deeds. 

MS.  of  the  i5lh  cent  (luoied  in  Rtlrmf.  Rcvifui.  3HI S.,  il,  309.     ll  is, 
In  fact,  lillle  more  Ihui  Ibe  Latin  h'ltix  gutm  facittnt  ttlina  ferici/ii 


itard-pot,  when  both  hii  heels  stand 
a_day. 


He  is  a  hot  shot  in  a 

right  up. 
He  is  a  lion  in  a  good 
He  is  a  lord  for  a  year 
and  she  is  a  bdy  for  e' 

Thl»  ii  said  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  and  his  >pouse  :  the  Ulter,  il 
is  luggesled,  never  renounces  dI  lienrt  the  (ugiiivc  dlgniiy  conferred  on 
berhusbEUidfortheyearofhismByoraHy.— //(fMB'jil/.S5.  Coll.,  No.  a^. 

He  is  a  nonsuch. 

He  is  a  representative  of  Barkshir& 

Jocularly,  he  is  afBirtisl  »iih  a  cough.    FulUr  (i66»).— R. 
e  is  a  slave  of  the  greatest  slave  who  scrveth  DOlhing  but 
bitnself. 
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He  is  a  Walberswick  whisperer;  you  may  hear  him  o 

Souihwold.     E.  An^lia. 

These  iwo  places  arc  about  n  mile  aparl.    See  Forby'K  Vetai.,  pt  4; 
He  is  an  ill  guest  that  never  drinks  to  his  host. 
He  is  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  Mershland.     Norfolk. 
ThKt  is,  clapped  on  the  back  by  an  ague,  which  is  incident  tc 
at  first  coining  inio  this  low,  (enny.  ancl  unwholesome  country. — R, 


Hi 


as  hot  as  Dick's  pepper-box. 

Aecorfiog  10  Chaffers  \Hiil.  of  Ponclmn.  8c.,  3rd  edit.,  543),  thit 
saying  angmaled  wilh  Mr.   Richard  Cbafleis,  llie  eminent  Liverpool 


,s  hat  as  if  he  had  a  bellyful  of  wasps  i 
IS  much  out  of  his  element  ns  an  eel  in 
it  forced  pul. 


nd  salsmandeta. 
a  sand- bag. 


Me  is  belter  fed  than  rurtufd. 
He  is  belter  with  a  rake  than  a  fork. 
Most  men  are  better  with  a  raka  than  a  T 
scrape  up,  than  10  give  out  and  communioa 

He  is  blind  enough  who  ;ees  not  through  the  holes  ofa  sievt 

He  is  blittd  that  eats  marrow,  but  he  is  blinder  that  lets  him.^ 

He  is  building  a  bridge  over  the  sea. 

He  is  burnt  to  the  socket. 

He  is  dagged. 

He  is  driving  his  hogs  over  Swarston  Bridge.    Derbyshir 

This  ii  a  saying  used  In  Derliysliire  when  a  man  snores  in  his 
— B.    Wc  My  no*  generally,  He  is  driving  pigs  la  market. 

He  is  driving  turkeys  to  market. 

i.*..  He  cannot  walk  ilraighl. 
He  is  either  a  god  or  a  pointer,  for  he  makes  faces. 

StsMtry  Talti  and  Qi.iiki  Annvcrti  [.atiJ^  i-:VA,fi-  IB64,  ^  tO&J 
He  is  erecting  broken  ports. 
He  is  false  by  n.iture  liiat  has  a  black  head  and  a  red  beard.  1 
He  is  fool  enough  himself  who  will  bray  against  another  a 
He  is  free  of  Fumblet's  hall. 

Spoken  of  a  m 
0f  E.  E.  LUtr.,\ 

He  is  free  with  his  horse  that  nei 

Rtt.  Annf.,1  114. 
He  is  going  into  the  peas-6eld. 

i.t.,  tulling  asleep.— K. 


nc,  quoib  Hendynb 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


He  is  gone  up  Johnson's  end.     Woretsiershire. 

i.t..  He  has  sunk  into  poveily. 
He  is  good  as  long  3,%  he's  ple.ised,  and  so  is  the  dcv 
He  is  grey  before  he  is  good. 

He  is  happy  that  knowctli  not  hiraselfto  be  olhcrwii 
He  is  [or  was]  heart  of  oak.     WALKER. 
He  is  idle  that  might  be  belter  employed. 
He  is  igDoble  that  disgraces  his  brave 

life. 
He  is  in  [or  on]  a  merry  pin. 


0  go  a 


n  who  could  nici 


rtificial  drunkennesi ;  Ihe  cop, 
tlie  middle  of  i[,  and  be  was 
e  pin.  by  drinking  even  to  ii  \ 
L  forfeiiure.  This  device  wna, 
3  England,  that  one  o(  the 


of  old.  the  cause  of  so  much  debauchery  ii 
conilitulions  of  a  Synod  held  at  Weslmltu 
to  this  effect :  that  priests  should  not  go  to  piiblick  drinkings,  'nee  ad 
piUDu  tHbani,'  nor  drink  al fins;  and  King  Edgar  made  a  law  thai 
none  sbontd  drink  helaai  tktpin." — Blount's  Ghssographia,  i68i,  quoted 
bjT  Brady.  Fuller,  in  Ihe  third  book  of  his  Ck.  Hist.,  giirs  a  somewhat 
timitar  explanation.  See  Hailill's  PopuUr  Aniiquilia.  ii.  357.  Cowpcr, 
\d  Jeia  Gilfii;  hoij 

" the  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin ." 

And  In  his  Ex  Olie  fJigoHnoi.  1656,  p.  339.  R.  Fletdier  writes : 
"  Thus,  then,  began  the  merry  din, 
For  as  it  was  thought  they  were  all  on  the  pin  ; 
O  wlial  kissing  and  clipping  w>is  there  I  " 


He  is  in  great  danger  who,  being  sick,  thinks  hitnself  well. 
He  is  in  ill  case  that  gives  example  to  another.  B.  OP  M.  it. 
He  is  in  the  cloth  inarkci, 


He  is  lifeless  that  is  faultless.     HE. 

He  is  like  a  bell,  that  wiil  answer  every  pull. 

He  is  like  a  dog  on  a  cat. 

He  is  like  a  silvered  pin,  /  fair  without  but  foul  with! 

He  is  like  a  Walcrford  merch.mt,  up  10  the  eyes  in  t 

He  is  making  clothes  for  fishes. 

He  is  making  ropes  of  sand. 

He  is  my  friend  that  grindeih  at  my  mill. 

That  shows  me  real  kindness.     The  Italians  say.  Colui  i 
Tuole  1I  bene  mio.  —  R- 
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s  m.y  TrienU  that  succnurelb  me,  not  he  that  pitjeth  me, 
s  never  alone  thai  is  in  the  i:ompa.ny  of  noble  thoughts. 

r  likely  to  have  a  goud  thing  cheap  that  is  afraid  mI 


llnaumjam 


d.tq"i 


letel 


lepai.— /> 

It  his  ancestors'  i 


an  equivoque  in  the  wont  [lailingl. 
Lelcesleraliin!,  which  were  tjirli  o( 
31  Ashby  dc  la  Zouch.  now  mucli 


He  is  no  great  heir  thai  inherits 
He  is  no  man's  enemy  but  his  o 
He  is  none  of  the  Hastings. 

Spokni  ofo  slow  iwrson.  Tliere 
which  is  ihe  name  of  n  greal  family 
Hualingdon.  They  liad  a  fair  liuu 
ruindtl.  — R.  1670.      ■ 

He  is  not  a  merchant  bare  /  that  hath  money's  worth  or  wai 
He  is  not  a  wise  man  who  cannot  play  the  fool  on  occasion. 
He  is  not  drunk  gratis  who  pays  his  reason  for  his  shol^ 
He  is  not  lit  for  riches  who  is  afraid  to  use  them. 
He  is  not  tit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear. 
He  is  not  free  that  draws  his  chain.     H. 
'    He  is  not  good  himself  who  speaks  well  of  everybody  alike. 
He  is  not  laughed  at  th.it  laughs  at  himself  first. 
He  Is  not  poor  that  haili  little,  but  be  that  desircih  much. 
He  is  on  the  ground. 
He  is  on  the  high  mpc^, 

i.e.,  coneeiicd  and  iasolenl.— R. 
He  is  onc-and-thirty. 
He  is  one  that  will  not  lose  his  cap 
He  is  only  fit  for  Ruflians'  ball. 

Wsl  Smilhlicid  (now  the  hotse-cnark 

Continuer  of  Stowc  9  Annals)  Ruflians'-I 

aiiA  otiierwije,  to  iry  ibc  roast"" 

leuMrki  thtt  a  nillian  i^  Ihe  sam 

endeavounng  10  make  llial  side 

gngmh. — K.  1670. 
He  is  paced  like  an  alderman. 

He  is  pleased  with  gourds,  iind  his  wife  with  cucumbers. 
He  is  ploughing  a  rock. 

He  is  poor  indeed  that  can  promise  nothing. 
He  is  proper  that  h.ith  proper  conditions.    C. 
He  is  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel. 
He  is  quite  beside  the  book. 

Mightily  miitaken.— Walker's  Param.,  t^a.  p.  31. 
He  is  re-idy  to  knp  over  nine  hedges. 
He  Is  lich  enough  that  wants  nothing,    tl. 
lie  is  rich  that  is  satished. 
He  is  run  off  his  legs. 


He  is  sillier  than  a  crab,  (bat  has  all  his  brains  in  his  belly. 
He  is  so  hungry  that  he  could  cat  a  horse  behind  the  sadii'le. 
He  is  so  suspicious  that  he  can't  be  got  at  without  a  sulking 

He  is  so  wary  that  he  sleeps  like  a  hare  with  his  eyes  open. 

He  is  sowing  on  [he  sand. 

He  is  teaching  a  pig  to  play  on  a  flute. 

He  is  teaching  an  old  woman  to  dance. 
I    He  is  teaching  iron  to  swim. 

I  He  is  the  best  geaileman  that  is  the  son  of  his  own  deserts. 
I  He  is  the  son  o(  a  bachelor. 


He  is  Ihe  wretch  that  does  the  injury,  not  he  that  endures  it. 

He  is  lop-heavy. 

He  is  up  to  snufT 

He  is  wise  enough  that  can  keep  himself  warm. 

He  is  wise  thai  hath  wit  enough  for  his  own  affairs. 

He  is  wise  thai  is  ware  in  time. 

He  keeps  his  road  well  enough  who  gets  rid  of  b^id  company. 

He  knocks  boldly  at  the  gate, 

that  brings  good  news  in  thereat.     W. 

He  kills  a  man  that  saves  not  his  life  when  he  can. 

He  knoweih  enough  thai  knoweth  nothing,  if  so  be  he  know 
bow  to  bold  his  peace.    D.  or  u.  R. 

He  knows  best  what  good  is  that  has  endured  evJL 
I   He  knows  how  many  blue  beans  go  to  make  five. 
I         Said  o!  a  ihicwd,  colculaling  person. 

f  He  knows  not  whether  his  shoes  go  awry. 
'   He  knows  nsthing  about  Diss.     Cambr. 

The  Inle  Mr.  C,  H.  Cooper  (.V.  and  Q..  ist.  S.,  vL  303)  IhouEl"  l''->i 

lh)i  saying  Drigiaaied  in  ihc  M.  of  A.'s  Disscs,  i.e..  Disputations,  and 

bad  no  lopognphical  iKaiiag. 

He  knows  one  point  more  than  the  devil     he. 
He  knows  lin.     CornvJ. 

He  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered. 
He  laid  his  legs  on  his  neck. 

I.t..  Ai  we  should  say,  He  took  10  his  hwls.     TarllonS  Jeil:  163S 
(Oi/  EHgliih  Jal-Bookx,  W.  148). 

Helatighcth  thatwinneth.     HE. 

He  laughs  ill  that  laughs  himself  10  death. 

He  leaps  into  a  deep  river  to  avoid  a  shallow  brook. 

He  leaps  like  a  Dclle  giant  or  devil  of  Mount  Sorrel.    LtUtsler- 

"In  the  nelghboiuhood  of  MountsoncI,"  Mys  Peck,   "ihe  country 
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people  have  a  sloty  of  h  giiuit  or  devil,  named  Beil,  who  once.  In  a  Totrtj 
vela,  took  Ihree  prodigious  leaps,  which  Ihe^  thus  describe :  Al  n  pUoC; 
thence  ever  arter  called  Mounlsonel.  he  mounted  Ihe  sorrel  hone,  asd 
leaped  a  mile,  \a  a  place.  Irom  il  since  named  Oneteap.  now  corrupted  (o 
Wanlip  :  Ihence  he  leaped  another  mile,  lo  a  village  called  Bum-all,  from 
Ihe  bureling  of  both  himself,  his  gins,  and  his  hone:  (he  third  leap  wu 
also  a  mile  :  but  Ihe  Science  of  the  eienion  and  shock  killed  h'-'  — * 
he  was  ihere  buried ;  and  Ihe  place  has  ever  since  been  denoi 
BtlCi  Grave,  or  Bill-gravt;"  intending  thereby  lo  ridicule  IhosB  ■ 
deal  in  Ihe  manrellousi  or,  in  other  words,  draw  the  long  bow. — Brl 

He  lies  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  trot. 
He  lieth  by  the  wait.     S.  Devon. 
i.t..  He  is  dead. 

He  lighted  upon  a  lime  twig. 
He  lives  long  that  lives  till  all  are  weary  of  him. 
He  lives  longest  that  is  awake  most  hours. 
He  lives  under  the  sign  of  the  cat's  Toot. 
He  is  henpecked  :  his  wife  scratches  him.  — R. 

He  lives  unsafely  that  looks  too  near  on  things.     H. 

He  livcth  long  Ihat  liveth  well. 

He  loathes  the  spring-head,  and  drinks  the  foul  strea: 

He  looks  as  angry  ns  if  he  were  vexed. 

He  looks  as  if  he  had  neither  won  nur  lost. 

He  stands  as  i/  he  ¥tere  moped,  in  a  brown  study,  unconceraed. — R. 


He  looks  as  if  he  lived 
Tewkesbury 


Tewkesbury  mustard.  Ciouust. 
lir  maiket-lown  in  Ihls  county  [Glmicatenbire], 
'balls  made  Ihere,  and  sent  into  oiher  parts.  Thtl 
is  spoken  pan!/  of  such  who  always  have  a  sad.  tcrare.  and  (ont&a 
countenance.  Si  ecastor  hie  homo  tinnpl  victllei.  nan  censeam  tam 
irislem  esse  posse.  Plaut.  in  Tminl.  PaHly  of  such  as  are  snapfriih, 
captious,  and  prone  to  take  eiceplians. — R. 

He  looks  as  though  he  had  sucked  his  dam  ihrnugh  a 
He  looks  like  a  dog  under  a  door. 
He  looks  like  a  Lochaber  axe. 
He  looks  like  a  sow  saddled. 

He  looks  like  □  loot  li -drawer. 


Chelile's  ■cc<iantl  did  lii..  _         ., , 

Hnrh  Dmmr  (tiga\.  Percy  Soc  icpf.  vB. 
Oini.  Here  is  a  fellow  has  some  6n  in  's  veini : 


■t  lus a-lilttJIat.  leao  Ipree* 

*>™««.  and  /■■I..  L  »i6.1 
The  men  who  Iravened  the  ootmtry  In  the  olden  Uric,  idling  pill) 
drao lag  mill.  Ac,  enjoyed  an  iadilliirtnl  rcpulaliun.     EivnpOMM  c 
ga«J  iwvillan  kmuuiI  io  I  lion  ;  tor  wa  find  in  Ihe  fri 


ofjatu  Ladf  CormoalUi.  184a,  p.  99,  a  letter  from  Nathantel  Bacon, 
allribuled  10  1634,  in  which  lie  observes  ;  "  For  Ihis  last  week  J  suffered 
more  payne  in  my  leelti  tiien  eu^r,  &  this  night  I  slept  nol  one  bower. 


r  Dodsley 


iintebaiick  si  Bury  to  draw  them  01 
""'    ■39- 


He  looks  like  a.  wild  cat  out  of  a  bush. 

He  looks  not  well  to  himself  that  looks  not  ever. 

He  looks  one  way  and  rows  another. 

He  loses  his  th.-inks  who  promiseth  and  delayelh. 

Graliaab  officio,  quod  mora  tardnt,  abest. — K. 
He  loses  many  a  good  bit  that  strives  witli  his  betters. 
He  loseih  indeed  that  loseth  at  last. 
He  loves  bacon  well  that  IJcks  the  sow. 
He  loves  nnt  .it  all  that  knows  when  to  make  an  end. 

Fold's  rirtHt  Kidifiva,  &c.,  1661,  sign.  K  8  iwjo. 
He  loves  roast  meat  well  that  licks  the  spii. 
He  loves  you  as  a  ferret  dofs  a  rabbit. 
He  loveih  well  sheep's  tlcsh  that  wets  his  bread 


then 


He  makes  a  feint  at  the  lungs,  but  lays  his  stroke  on  (he  head, 

He  makes  a  rod  for  his  own  breech. 

He  makes  an  ill  song  who  ha?  ne'er  a  tongue. 

He  makes  arrows  of  all  sorts  of  wood. 

He  makes  Dun  draw,     CL. 

He  may  be  heard  where  he  is  not  seen. 

He  may  be  in  my  Paternoster  indeed, 

but  be  sure  he  shall  never  come  in  my  Creed,     he. 

He  may  be  trusted  with  a  house  full  of  millstones, 

He  may  e'en  go  write  to  his  friends. 

Wesay  il  nf  a  man  when  all  his  hopes  arc  gone— R.    1!  eil  retluil 
Bux  abois.     Fr. 

He  may  find  fault,  but  let  him  mend  it  if  he  can. 

He  may  freely  receive  courtesies  that  knows  how  to  requite 

them. 
He  may  go  hang  himself  in  his  own  garter;. 
He  may  hope  for  the  best  that's  prepared  for  the  norii. 
He  may  ill  run  that  cannot  go.     HE. 
He  may  make  a  will  upon  his  nail. 
He  may  remove  Mort-stone,    Devonihire. 

There  is  ■  bay  in  this  county  called  Mon  Bay ;  hut  ihe  hnrb-jur  in 
the  enlranee  thereof  b  slopped  with  n  huge  rock,  called  Morlitoni^  \  and 

their  wives.     tuUrr  (i«9).— K. 

He  may  whet  his  knife  on  the  threshold  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Fleet  is  ■  pLtee  notofiousty  known  for  a  prison,  so  celled  from 
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never  ovred  ought :  oi  havh 
now  Ih^  maj'  mumphare 


ny  arc  commitirf  for  their  o 
^^roverb  b  api^Ucable  to  such  1A 
£  run  into  debt,  have  ciept  out  of  it,  it 
1  hostico,  defy  diuiger  and  amsts,  Ac  — 


He 

He  muit  be  a  sad  fellow  that  nobody  can  plea 
He  must  go  lo  Tiverton  and  a,slt  Mr.  Able. 
The  meaning  I  take  lo  be  tbal  M  some  former  liir 

Tivenoo  by  some  wag  lo  get  a  piece  of  impossible  infamialion  fi 

whomerer  be  might  find  there  akli  lo  give  it  lo  him. 

He  must  have  iron  nails  ibat  scratcbeth  with  a  be-ir. 
He  must  have  leave  to  speak  who  cannot  hold  bis  tooaue. 
He  muse  needs  go  whotn  the  devil  dolh  drive.     HE. 

Trial!  B/Tnaiuri.is^.tAH.  1849,  p.  41;  AulaiiotrafA/ tf  Sir  Jati 

Srimstan.  Canid.  Soc ,  p.  359. 

He  must  needs  swim  ihat  is  held  up  by  the  chin. 

Smgins  y/itj.   16. 
menl  naga  i  qui  ioi 

He  must  stoop  that  hath  a  low  door. 

He  must  take  a  house  in  Tutnagaln  Lane. 

This,  in  old  records,  is  called  Wind.again  Lane,  and  lielh  in  Ibe 
psuisli  of  SI.  Sepulchre's  JSt.  Pulcher]  going  down  lo  Fleel-ditcb.  havtag 
no  eiir  ni  one  end.  Ii  is  spoken  of  and  10  those  who  lake  prodigal  Or 
oihet  Ticioui  and  deslrucuie  coanes. — K.  1670. 

He  must  tell  you  a  tale  and  find  you  ears.     he. 

He  needs  lutlc  advice  that  is  lucky. 

He  never  broke  his  hour  that  kept  his  day. 

He  never  lies  but  when  the  holly's  green.    D. 

He  never  was  good,  neither  egg  nor  biid. 

He  numbers  the  waves. 

He  opens  the  door  with  an  ajte. 

Me  paints  the  dead. 

He  paves  the  meadows. 

He  pays  him  with  pen-powder.     CU 

C'alamoboas.— Clarke's /'iinm.,  1639,  p.  58: 
He  pins  his  faith  upon  another  man's  sleeve. 
He  plays  well  that  wins.     M. 
He  pl.tys  you  &i  fair  as  if  he  picked  your  pocket. 
He  ploughs  the  air. 
He  prates  like  a  parrot. 
He  prates  like  nn  aputnecary.    Ci.. 
He  preachr*  well  thai  hvcs  well. 
~  "a  preAcheth  puttencc  UiJt  nerct  knew  paiii. 


He  promiseth  like  a  merckami,  bol  paj*  Ske  *  ku  of  var.    CI. 

He  promiseth  mountains  and  pettonnetk  ■««*^fl*«    H.  or  K.  K. 

He  pulls  with  a  long  rope  that  waits  far  anoChcf's  deaih.    H. 

He  put  a  fine  feather  in  his  cap. 

If.,  "  Hononi  vilhoal  profit.' oola  R^;  faM  M  (ao^se^  Ite 
phnue,  To  bxTC,  or  pal,  a  friifctr  >•  one's  en  aa  >  Bo^tar  far  gMBB( 
credit  or  laurels  bjr  anjihiag.  nlWri>»  taa>eKaae«f  caf^laaeac. 

He  puts  a  hat  on  an  ben. 
He  puts  a  rope  to  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
He  quits  his  place  well  that  leaves  fcb  friend  Htm.     B. 
He  tefuselh  the  bribe,  but  puueth  ftirth  his  hand. 
He  remembers  his  ancestors,  bat  fiotgets  to  leed  !iis  child ren. 
He  rises  o'er  early  thai  is  hanged  ere  noom. 
He  roasts  snow  in  a  fumacc- 
He  rode  sure  indeed  that  never  caught  a  £ilL 
He  runneth  far  that  never  tumeth  again.     HE. 
He  says  anything  but  his  prayers,  and  those  be  vbtstlrs. 
He  scaped  hemp,  but  deserved  a  wooden  baiter. 
He  scratches  his  hend  with  one  noger. 
He  seeks  water  in  the  sea. 
He  seeks  wool  on  an  ass. 
He  secmeih  wise  with  wbom  all  things  thrive. 
He  sees  an  inch  afore  his  nose. 
He  sendeth  to  (he  East  Indies  for  Kentish  pippiits. 
He  sen-es  the  poor  with  a  thurisp  on  the  back  with  a  stone. 
He  set  my  house  on  lire  only  to  roan  bis  egg5. 
He  sets  the  fox  to  keep  his  geese. 
Djike's  Engliih  Prmtri)  [1709),  p.  43. 

He  shall  be  presented  10  Halagaver  court.     Coniw. 

This  is  ■  jocular  ard  imagiimr  cnun,  wberewilb  men  make  nuiiiuittit 
10  TbtmHlKs.  praeDting  tucd  penoiu  wha  go  slonnly  in  tbeir  aiiin : 
whEre  jadgmrni  in  ronnal  tennt  b  given  against  Ibem,  sod  oecalcd 
more  to  the  scorn  than  hun  ol  the  pcTMOs, — R. 

He  shall  have  enough  to  do  who  studies  to  please  fools. 
He  shall  have  the  king's  horse. 
He  shows  all  his  wii  at  once. 
He  shoots  like  a  crow-keeper. 

Fotby  [I'Miii.  1830,  in  vmi)  says  ;  "A  hoy  employed  lo  (care 


from  DcW'SOwn  land.     Lrar,  1 


njs,  'Thai  lellow  liandles 


■■.fcrcprr. '     fV5h3e5  Imtily  » hooping,  bee; 


d  soRKiimes  put!  in  a  few 


loceeB  as  the  moden  boj 
ry  (n  hii  Efigramt,  1563.  u 
ITS  precudj  what  It 
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iieper  a  nol.  I  ma;  ndd  the  following  pauage  from  Cert-iin  Dweuna 
srritm  6)/  Sir  "John  Smylhe,  Knight.^  amcerntng  tht  finKii  and  tffeelt  ef 

quFbuilcn  doo  worke  no  oilier  eflect  bul  spend  powder,  malch  &  shot, 
and  hrale  their  pecces  oflenlimn  to  (hen  owne  mischiefes  :  and  Ihenfuie 
(in  troth)  an  more  mteic  ta seatt  Cnraei  in  a  lornificli'' 

He  should  wear  iron  shoon  ihat  bides  his  neighbour's  death. 

He  should  be  a  baker  by  his  bow-legs. 

He  shrinks  in  the  welting. 

He  signifies  no  more  than  a  blind  cat  in  a  barn. 

He  sits  not  sure  that  sits  too  hi-ih. 

He  sits  up  by  moonshine,  and  lies  abed  in  sunshine. 

He  skips  like  hail  on  a  pack-saddle. 

He  sleeps  as  dogs  do  when  wives  sift  tneal. 

He  smelleth  best  that  doth  of  nothing  smell. 

Lingtta,  1607,  iv.  3, 
He  sneaks  as  Uhe  would  creep  into  his  mouth. 
He  speaks  bear-garden. 

Thai  is.  such  nide  and  uncivil,  or  sordid  and  diriy,  Innguace,  utii 
rabble  thai  frequfni  those  spons  are  wool  10  use. — R.    ' 

He  speaks  of  things  more  ancient  Ihan  chaos. 

He  speaks  one  word  nonsense,  and  (wo  that  have  nothing  B 

He  spent  Mich.ielmas  rent  in  Midsummer  n 

He  spills  unspoken  10. 

He  spits  out  secrets  like  hot  custard. 

He  spoke  of  a  fox  ;  bul,  when  all  came  to  all,  it  was  but  a  fern- 
brake.    CL. 

He  sprinkles  incense  on  a  dunghill. 

He  stands  in  gre.it  need  that  borrows  the  cat's  dish,     CL. 

He  stands  like  Mumphazard,  who  was  hanged  for  saying 
nothing.     Cheshire. 

He  stands  not  surely  that  never  slips. 

He  stinks  like  a  physician. 

Nash's  Summers  Last  Will  aad  TiiUmtnt,  1600  (Dodskv's  O.  Aj  J 
i8as,  ii.  i6i).  ■ 

He  stole  a  goose  and  stuck  down  a  feather.     KE. 

Recompensyng  former  loyiryiig  lyfe  loose, 
Asajyd  the  pure  penylenl  thai  31  ale  a  goOK 
And  stack  downe  a  felher. — Htyvatd,  Ijto. 

lie  strikes  wiili  a  straw. 
He  struck  ,11  Tib,  and  down  fell  Tom,    CL. 
He  sups  ill  who  eats  un  all  at  dinner. 
He  takes  a  spear  to  kill  a  fly. 
istllike 


He  tdkcs  in  good  counsel  like  cold  porridge: 
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He  takes  oil  lo  exlinguisli  the  fire. 
He  takes  the  buii  by  the  horns. 
He  takes  ihe  spring  from  the  year. 
He  teaches  me  10  be  good  that  does  me  good. 
He  teacheth  ill  that  teacheth  all. 
He  telis  me  my  way  and  don't  know  his  own. 
He  that  all  men  wili  please  /  shall  never  find  ease.     CU 
He  that  always  complains  is  never  pitied. 
He  that  always  fears  danger  always  (eels  ii. 
He  that  any  good  would  win,  /  at  his  mouth  must  first  begin.  ( 
He  thatasketh  a  courtesy  promiseth  a  kmdness. 
He  that  askelh  faintly  beggeth  a  denial. 
Qui  timid^  rogat,  negarE  docet. 

He  that  banquets  every  day  never  makes  a  good  meal. 

He  th.it  beatctb  a  torch  shadoweth  himself  to  give  light 

He  that  bestoweth  but  a  bone  on  Ihee  would  not  have  thee  d: 

He  that  bites  on  every  weed  m.ty  light  on  poison. 

He  that  blames  would  buy.     H. 

He  that  blows  in  the  dust  fills  his  eyes  with  it.    11. 

He  that  boasteth  of  himself  affronteih  his  company. 

He  that  borrows  must  pay  ag.-iin  with  shame  or  lois. 

Shame,  if  be  relums  not  as  much  as  he  liortowed  ;  loss,  if  more  :  i 
tt  Is  very  hard  to  cut  the  hair.— R. 

He  that  bringeth  a  present  findeth  the  door  open. 

He  that  brings  good  news  knocks  hard.     H. 

He  that  brings  up  his  son  to  nothing  breeds  a  thief. 

He  that  builds  a  house  by  the  highway  side,  it  is  either  too  hi 

Chi  (nbitca  la  casa  Id  ploua.  A  chc  k  iroppo  aha  a  troppo  ba^sa.    llaL 
— R. 

He  that  builds  castles  in  the  air  will  soon  have  no  bnd. 

He  that  burns  his  house  warms  himsell  (or  once,     H, 

He  that  burns  most  shines  most.     H. 

He  that  buyeth  dear,  and  taketh  up  on  credit,  shall  ever  sell  to  4 

his  loss.     B.  or  M.  R. 
He  that  buyeth  magistracy  must  sell  justice. 
He  that  buys  a  house  ready- wrought, 
hath  many  a  tile  and  pin  for  nought.     CL. 

II  faul  acbetct  maison  faile  et  leninie  &  faire.     /V.  —  R. 

He  thai  buys  and  lies  shall  feel  it  in  his  purse. 
He  that  buys  and  sells  is  called  a  merchant. 
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He  (hat  buys  land,  buys  many  siortes  ; 
lie, that  buys  flesh,  buys  mnny  bones  ; 
he  that  buys  eggs,  buys  many  sheila  ; 
but  he  that  buys  good  ale,  buys  nothing  else. 
He  that  buys  lawn  before  he  can  fold  it, 
shall  repent  him  before  he  hath  sold  it.     CL. 
He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive 
himself  must  either  hold  or  drive. 
He  that  tan  make  a  fire  well  can  end  a  quarrel.     H. 
He  that  can  quietly  endure  overcometh. 
B.  of  M.  R.,  1639,  No.  38.    Vindi  qui  palimr. 

He  thai  can  reply  calmly  to  an  angry  man  is  too  hard  for  hinkil 
He  that  can  stay,  obtains.    H. 

He  that  cannot  nbide  a  bad  market  deserves  not  a  good  o 
He  that  cannot  beat  his  horse  beats  the  saddle.     B.  OF  M.  R.    1 
He  that  cannot  pay,  /  let  him  pray. 

He  that  can't  ride  a  gentle  horse  must  oot  attempt  to  back  d 
mad  colt.  ^ 

He  that  casteth  all  doubts  shall  never  be  resolved- 
He  that  chastiseth  one  amendeth  many. 
He  that  cheateth  in  small  things  is  a  fool,  but  in  great  ihiogl 

He  that  comes  after,  sees  with  more  eyes  than  his  own. 

He  that  comes  every  d.iy  shall  have  a  cocknay, 

and  he  that  comes  but  now  and  then  shall  have  a  fat  hen. 

He  that  comes  of  a  hen  must  scrape.    H. 

He  that  Cometh  last  maketh  all  fast.    c. 

Le  dernier  fenne  1a  pone,  ou  la  UfsK  ouverlF.    Fr. — R. 

He  that  cometh  last  to  the  pot  is  soonest  wrath,     he. 

He  that  commandeth  well  shall  be  obeyed  well. 

He  that  commits  a  fault  thinks  every  one  speaks  of  it     H. 

He  that  contemplates  on  his  bed  hath  a  day  without  a  night. 

He  that  could  know  what  would  be  dear, 

need  be  a  merchant  but  one  year.    HE. 

Such  a  mctcliBnl  wu  the  pbilosopber  Thales,  of  whom  It  is  repotlt^ 
(hat,  10  make  proof  that  il  was  in  (he  power  of  a  philoiophet  to  be  iaiuk 
he  pleased,  he,  foreseeing  a  future  deaith  of  ulivts  the  year  IbllowllM 
bought  up,  at  easy  rates,  all  that  kind  of  ftuli  then  in  men's  tuuidiv— ~ 

He  that  crabs  without  cause  shall  ment  without  mends. 
He  that  dallies  with  his  enemy  gives  him  leave  to  kill  him. 
He  that  dares  not  venture  must  not  complain  of  ill  luck. 
He  th.it  d«als  in  the  world  needs  four  sieves,     H. 
He  that  desires  but  little  has  no  need  of  much. 
He  that  despises  shame  wants  a  bridle. 
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He  that  died  half  a  year  ago 
He  thai  dies  pavs  all  debts. 
He  that  does  anything  for  ihe  public  is  accounted  to  do  it  for 

nobody. 
He  that  does  not  love  a  woman  sucked  a  sow- 
He  that  does  not  spealc  truth  to  nie  does  not  believe  me  when 

I  speak  truth. 
He   that  does  what  he  should  not  shall  feel   what   he  would 

not.     H. 
He  that  does  you  a  very  ill  turn  will  never  forgive  you. 

Odiuc  quern  l^tscris. 

He  that  doeth  his  own  business  hurteth  not  his  hand. 

He  that  doth  amiss  may  do  well.     B.  of  m.  r. 

He  that  dolh  good  for  praise  only  meriteili  but  a  putT  of  wind. 

He  that  doth  lend  /  doth  lose  his  friend. 

See  Ihe  very  curious  ballad.  '■  !  had  liolh  Monieand  a  Friend,"  primed 

by  Dr.  RimbauU.  in  his  IaHU  Bimk  ef  Songs  and  Ballads,  [851,  p.  4J. 

"Qui  preleam  amis  perd  au  double.    Pr.    Hb  that  lends  to  hii  Iricnd 

lOMtb  double  ;  i.t..  hoLh  money  aod  friend." — R. 

He  that  doth  most  at  once,  doth  leasL 

He  that  doth  not  rob  makes  not  a  robe  or  garment.     B.  of  m.  r, 

He  that  dolh  not  what  he  ought, 

that  haps  to  him  which  he  never  thought,     b.  of  M.  R. 

He  that  doth  nothing  doth  ever  amiss.    B.  of  m.  k. 

He  that  dolh  well  wearieth  not  himself. 

He  that  doth  what  he  will,  doth  not  what  he  ought.     H. 

He  that  drinks  not  wine  after  salad  is  in  danger  of  being  sicb. 

He  that  eats  and  leaves,  covers  his  table  twice.    M:S.  AshmoU, 
I1S3- 

He  that  eats  most  porridge  shall  have  most  meat. 

He  that  cats  the  hard  must  eat  the  ripe.     H. 

He  that  cats  the  king's  geese  shall  be  choked  wiih  the  feathers. 

He  that  eats  till  he  is  sick  must  fast  till  he  is  well. 

He  that  eats  well  and  drinks  well  should  do  his  duty  well. 

He  that  eats  with  the  devil  hath  need  of  a  long  spoon. 

Quoled  by  Chaucer  in  the  Sfiiera  Tjit,  by  Marlowe  in  the  Xici  Jew 
efilallA.  mid  by  Shakespear  id  Ihe  Timfat.  aclii.  sc.  a,  where  Siepliano 
Hyi  of  Caliban,  "Thb  a  a  devil  and  no  monster;  I  will  leaTe  him  :  / 
kavt  no  long  sfoai."  It  also  occurs  In  Ihe  Corned*  af  Erren  and  in 
Kemp's  Nine  Daia  WBnibr,_i6oo.  "Who  difi-wMi  the  devil,  he  had 
need  of  a  long  spoon." — Afptm  and  I'irvitia,  1575,  Dodiley,  1815.  ili, 
348,  In  Overbury'i  OtnratATj.  appended  10  (he  wife,  edit.  i6a8,  sign, 
ajesnil  ii  said  10  be  "'a  larger  Spoone  fora  Tiaytou —  '"   * 


wllh  tf 


Deuill, 


I  He  that  endureth  i: 


;r  Order, 


It  overcome,     U. 
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He  that  falls  into  the  dirt,  the  longer  he  stAys  there  the  foultf  I 

he  is.    H. 
He  that  falls  lo-day  may  be  up  again  to-morrow. 
He  that  feareih  every  bush  must  never  go  a  birding. 
He  that  fears  danger  in  time  seidom  feels  it. 
He  that  feasiech  a  flatterer  and  a  slanderer  dineth  with  two] 

devils. 
He  th;it  feeds  upon  charity  has  a  cold  dinner  and  no  supper. 
He  that  fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to  fight  another  day. 

Compare,  Hejigkli  well.  4c 
He  that  flings  dirt  at  another  dirlieth  himself  most. 
He  that  follows  nature  is  never  out  of  his  way. 
He  that  follows  truth  too  near  the  heels  shall  have  dirt  throwQ.g 

in  his  face,    walker. 
He  that  forsakes  measure,  measure  forsakes  him. 
He  that  for  the  new  way  Icaveth  the  old  way, 
is  oftentimes  found  to  go  astray.     B.  OF  U.  R. 
He  (hat  gapeth  until  he  be  fed, 
well  may  he  gape  until  he  be  dead.    CL. 

Nay,  he  thai  gapeih  lill  he  be  fed, 
Maie  fonune  lo  fast  and  famishe  (or  lionger. 

flijrwood,  156a. 
Cesl  folie  de  beer  conirt  un  four.    Fr.—R. 

He  that  gets  an  estate  will  probably  never  spend  it- 
He  that  gets  forgets,  but  he  that  wants  thinks  on. 
He  that  gets  money  before  he  gets  wit, 
will  be  but  a  short  while  master  of  it. 
He  that  gets  out  of  debt  grows  rich,     H. 
He  that  gives  himself  leave  to  play  with  his  neighbour's 

may  soon  play  it  away. 
He  that  gives  his  goods  before  he  be  dead, 
take  up  a  mallet  and  knock  him  on  (he  head. 

Thu  is  illuiirated  by  a  itory  in  Aftry  TaUt  and  Quitke  Answtra  (cind 
.54<iJ.  No.  103. 

He  that  gives  his  heart  will  not  deny  his  money. 

He  (hat  gives  thee  a  capon,  give  him  the  leg  and  the  wing. 

He  that  gives  time  to  resolve,  gives  (imc  to  deny,  and  warning  _ 

to  prevent. 
He  that  gives  10  a  grateful  man  puts  out  to  usury. 
He  that  gives  to  be  seen  will  relieve  none  in  the  dark. 
He  that  givcth  customarily  to  the  vulgar  buyeth  trouble. 
He  that  givcth  me  a  little  doeth  by  me  well,  tjuoth  KetulyRgi.l 

Kili'q.  Atiii;  L  113, 


He  that  giveifa  to  a  good  man  sellcth  welL 
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He  that  goes  a  borrowing  /  goes  3  sorrowing. 

He  thai  goes  a  great  way  for  a  wile  is  either  ciieatcd  or  means 
to  cheat. 

He  that  goes  and  comes  maketh  a  good  voyage.    B.  of  M.  b. 

He  that  goes  barefoot  must  not  plant  thorns.     H. 

He  that  goes  softly  goes  safely.    WALKER. 

He  that  goes  the  contrary  way  must  go  over  it  twice. 

He  tbat  goes  to  bed  thirsty  rises  healthy. 

I  look  upon  Ihii  as  a  veiy  good  observation,  and  should  udtiie  all 
pnsoos  noi  lo  go  to  tied  wilh  tlieir  stain achs  full  of  wine,  beer,  or  any 
Mhei  liquor.  For  (as  the  ingenious  Doctor  L^wer  observe!)  Qolhing  con 
be  more  injurious  10  the  brain  ;  of  wbich  he  gives  a  most  rational  and 
Inie  account,  which  take  in  his  woids.  "Cum  enim  propter  prodiveni 
corporis  situm  urina  i  renibus  seciela  non  jtft  facile  &  prompte  uti  cilm 
erecli  sumus  tn  resicam  per  ureleres  delabatur.  Cilmque  Tsi«E  cervix 
ex  proclivi  silu  urina;  pondere  non  aded  gravetur  1  alque  tplritibus  per 
(omnum  in  cerebrum  aggrc^aiis&quiescenlibus,  vesica  onerii  ejus  sensum 
noD  ilil  percipiat,  sed  officii  quasi  oblila  ea  copift  urinie  aljquando  dlslen- 
dilur.  ul  major!  recipiendx  spalium  vii  detur  inde  61  ul  propter  Impedi- 
lum  per  tenes  Sl  uieteies  urino:  decursum  in  lolum  corpus  regufgilel,  4 
nisi  diarrbcca  proximo  mane  succedat,  aut  noctumo  sudote  evBcuclut,  in 
CWebruni  deponi  debet. "  Trad,  de  Cordt.  co.  ii.  p.  141.  Qui  coucho 
avec  la  sotf  se  leve  avec  la  santi. — R.  But  il  is  merely  a  weak  form  of 
our  Early  la  bed.  &c 

He  that  goes  to  church  wilh  an  ilt  intention  goes  to  God's 

house  on  the  devil's  errand. 
He  that  goes  to  marry  likes  to  know  whether  he  shall  have  a 

chimney  to  his  house.     Coraw. 
He  that  goeth  out  with  often  loss, 
at  1.1st  comes  home  by  weeping  cross.     K. 

This  is  quoted  in  Gosson*s  SthoeU  of  Ahaif,  1379.  I(  also  occuis  In 
Randolph's  Hty for  Hmtaly.  tbii.' Argamntl.  "He  [ihe  impious  man] 
has  Ibis  Paradoiical  cusiome  to  repair  to.  a  Hol-hoiue  in  the  midst  of 
summer  (as  il  he  would  practice  (fell  here  on  Earth),  and  Ihat  not  to  heal 
him,  but  quench  his  Flames  :  but  alas  it  often  proves  too  hut  for  him. 
ntid  he  is  Seorcht,  and  by  n  Hellish  Fire,  100,  and  comes  home  by  Weep- 
ing Crosse."— ymmtVifl  Sacra,  by  P.  B.,  1664,  p.  ^f,. 

He  that  grasps  at  too  much  holds  nothing  fast. 
He  that  gropes  in  the  dark  finds  what  he  would  not. 
He  that  handles  a  nettle  tenderly  is  soonest  stung. 
He  that  handles  pitch  shall  foul  his  fingers. 
He  that  bandies  thorns  shall  prick  his  lingers. 

Chi  s'  lemina  spini  non  vadi  scolro.     Ilal.~-R. 

He  that  has  a  great  nose  thinks  everybody  is  speaking  of  it. 
He  that  has  an  hundred  and  one,  and  owes  an  hundred  and 

two,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him. 
He  that  has  but  four  and  spends  five,  has  no  need  of  a  purse. 
He  that  has  but  one  eye  must  take  heed  how  he  lose  it.    CL. 


Enfflish  Proverbs  and 


He  thai  has  but  one  eye  sees  the  belter  for  iL 

He  ihat  has  but  one  hog  makes  him  fat,  and  he  that  has  b 

one  son  makes  him  a  fool. 
He  thai  has  led  a  wicked  life  is  a.fraid  of  his  own 
He  thai  has  lost  his  credit  is  dead  to  the  world. 
He  th.ll  has  most  time  has  none  to  lose. 
He  that  has  neither  horse  nor  cart  cannot  always  load.    w. 
He  that  has  no  children  knows  not  what  is  love. 
He  that  has  no  foots,  knaves,  or  begg-irs  in  his  family  v 

begot  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
He  that  has  no  head  needs  no  hai. 

Qui  n'a  point  de  (file  n'a  que  faire  de  chaperon.  Fr.—9., 
He  that  has  no  modesty  has  all  ihc  town  for  his  own. 
He  that  has  no  silver  in  his  purse  should  have  silver  on 

tongue. 
He  that  has  nothing  is  frighted  at  nothing. 
He  that  has  nothing  to  spare  must  not  keep  a  dog. 
He  that  has  patience  has  fat  thrushes  for  a  farthing.     H. 
He  that  has  store  of  bread  may  beg  his  milk  merrily. 
He  ih.ii  has  the  worst  cause  makes  the  most  noise. 
He  that  halh  a  fellow-ruler  hath  an  over-ruler. 
He  ihnt  hath  a  fox  for  his  mate  hath  need  of  a  net  at  h^ 

girdle.    H. 
He  that  hath  a  good  harvest  may  be  content  with  some  thistto! 

CL. 

He  that  hath  a  good  master, 

and  cannot  keep  him, 
he  th.it  hath  a  good  servant, 

and  not  content  with  him, 
he  that  hath  such  conditions, 

that  no  man  loveth  him, 
may  well  know  others, 

but  few  men  will  know  him, 
Rhodes,  BiAe  of  Nurture.  1577,  ed.  Fumivall.  lOB. 

He  that  hath  a  good  neighbour  hath  a  good  morrow  ; 
he  that  haih  a  shrewd  wife  hath  much  sorrow  i 
he  that  fast  spendeth  must  need  borrow, 
but  when  he  must  pay  again,  then  is  all  the  sorrow. 
MS.  of  Ibe  15111  cenlut}'  in  Rtl.  Aitlii.,  i.  316. 

He  that  hath  a  good  spear,  let  him  try  It.     B.  nv  m.  r. 
I  Ic  ihnt  hath  a  head  of  wax  must  not  walk  in  the  sun. 
lie  that  h:ith  a  mouth  of  bis  own  must  not  say  to  a 
Blow.     H. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


He  that  hath  a  tr^de  hath  an  est3le. 

Fear  Richard  Impnniid,  1758,  by  B.  Kra:il 

He  ihai  much  hath,  much  behoveth. 
Divit  und  Pmftr.  1493.  cap.  4,  p.  94. 
He  that  hath  a  white  horse  and  a  fair  wi 
He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  must 
in  his  mouth. 


ints  trouble, 
h  his  lingers 


I 


— R.     The  Ilaiians  have  Ibe  eipression,  Huomo  nasaltuto  e  meua  pteso. 
He  that  hath  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  is  afiaid  of  a  rope. 
He  that  hath  but  a  little,  he  shall  have  less, 
be  that  hath  right  nought,  right  naught  shall  possess.     HE. 

This  is  merely,  ot  course,  a  paraphrase  of  the  familiBT  Scriplutal 

passage. 

He  that  hath  children,  all  his  morsels  are  not  his  own.     h. 
He  that  hath  done  so  much  hurt  he  can  do  no  more,  may  sit 

down  and  rest  him.    CL. 
He  thai  haih  eaten  a  bear-pie  will  always  smell  of  the  garden. 
He  that  haih  good  corn  may  be  content  with  some  thistles. 
He  that  hath  horns  in  his  bosom,  let  him  not  put  them  on  his 

head.     H. 
He  that  hath  it,  and  will  not  keep  it  ; 
He  that  wants  it,  and  will  not  seek  it ; 
He  that  drinks,  and  is  not  dry, 
shall  want  money  as  well  as  1. 
He  that  hath  little  is  the  less  dirty,     H. 
He  that  h.ilh  love  in  his  breast  hath  spurs  at  his  heels. 
He  that  hath  many  irons  in  the  fire  some  of  tlicm  will  cooi. 
He  that  hath  money  in  his  purse  cannot  want  a  head  for  his 

shoulders, 
He  that  hath  more  smocks  than  shirts  .it  a  bucking  had  need 

be  a  man  of  good  forelooking.     CHAUCER. 
Mart  nteiti  Ihan  shirli,  i.i..  more  daughrers  than  sons.    Bucking  = 
waihiog. 

children  doih  bring  them  up  well,    B.  OF  M.  R. 

heart  hath  te^'s.    B.  ok  m.  r. 

3  honey  in  his  pot,  let  him  have  it  in   his 


He  that  hath  t 
He  that  hath  i 
He  that  hath 
mouth.  I 
He  that  hath 
He  that  hath 
He  that  balh 


>  ill  fortune  is  troubled  with  good. 
1  money  necdelh  no  purse. 

in  the  yard. 


H. 


Lyly's  Endimim,  1591  (Woiks,  1B58.  L  53). 


I  go 
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He  that  hath  not  the  craft,  let  him  shut  up  shop.     H. 
He  that  hath  no  uile  beatcth  her  aft.     B.  OF  M.  R. 
He  that  hnth  nothing  is  not  contented. 
He  that  hath  not  served  knoweih  not  how  lo  command. 

M.  R. 

He  that  halh  one  foot  in  the  straw  hath  another  in  the  spita 

[hospital].     H. 
He  that  hath  one  of  his  family  hanged  may  not  say  to  hia  ' 

neighbour,  H.ing  up  this  fish.     C. 
He  (hat  halh  once  got  the  faine  of  an  early  riser  may  sleep  till 


Mav 


■a  LttUrs, 


;.  1634.    Theit  w 


He  that  hath  plenty  of  good  shall  have  more. 

He  that  iialh  shipped  the  devil  must  make  the  best  of  him. 

He  that  hath  some  land  must  have  some  labour. 

Nq  sweet  wilhoul  some  sweat ;  wilhouf  pains,  no  gains. — R. 

He  that  halh  the  spice  may  season  as  he  list.    H. 
He  that  hath  the  world  at  will  seems  wise.     B.  OF  M,  R. 
He  that  hath  time,  and  looketh  (or  more,  loseth  time. 
He  that  hath  time  hath  life.     B.  of  m.  r. 

Nub'i  Haw  with  yen  lo  Safrsm    Waldin.  1596.  lepr.  iSfig,  p.  SI->J 
We  sometimes  find  llie  lewence  pevcfscd  :  He  Ihal  halh  life,  dc.  '^ 

He  that  hears  much,  and  speaketh  not  all, 

shall  be  welcome  both  in  bower  and  hati, 

Paria  poco,  ascoilai  assai  c  non  tallirai.     Ilal.~R. 

He  that  helpeth  the  evil  burteth  the  good. 

He  iliat  hides  can  find. 

He  that  hires  one  garden  eats  birds  :  he  that  hires  more  than  1 

one  will  be  eaten  by  the  birds. 
He  that  hires  the  horse  must  ride  before. 
He  that  hoardeth  up  money  takelh  pains  for  other  met 
He  that  hopes  no  good  fears  do  ill. 
He  that  hunts  two  hares  oft  losMh  both.     B.  or  M.  R. 
He  that  hurts  another  hurls  himself.    B.  or  M.  r. 
He  that  hurts  robin  or  wren, 
will  never  prosper,  boy  nor  man.     Cornw, 
He  that  in  his  purse  lacks  money, 
has  in  his  mouth  much  need  of  honey. 
He  that  in  youth  no  virtue  useth, 
in  ape  nil  honour  him  rcfuselh. 

KtSiijuia  AnliiMH,  voL  L  p.  93  (from  a  MS.  of  ihe  15111  (en 

He  liiat  is  a  blab  I  is  n  scnk 

A  Spwiith  sbruc  will lometimei  iltitl  ofTa  lt«  u  urdl  u  a  kiuu.-  K. 
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a  fool  by  night. 


Jod.    CL. 


ust  be  pleased  without 

oon  be  afloat  at  Tyburn, 

T  be  drowned.     C. 

e  devii  \  he  that  is  idle, 

crfuUv  rich,    w. 


$  beard, 


He  that  is  a  wise  man  by  day  is  n 

He  that  is  afraid  of  ihe  leaves  must  no 

He  that  is  angry  is  seldom  at  case. 

He  that  is  angry  without  a  cause  ; 
amends. 

He  that  is  at  low  ebb  at  Newgate  m.i> 

He  that  Is  born  to  be  hanged  shall  nc 

He  that  is  bu^y  is  tempted  but  by  c 
by  a  legion. 

He  that  is  content  with  his  poverty  is  yi< 

He  that  is  (alien  cannot  help  him  that  (> 

He  iliat  is  fit  for  the  chapel  is  meet  for  the  tield. 

Precise  Discipline,  therefore,  is  the  orditiaric  course  of  honorable  war- 
fare: wbereby  ihs  Prouerbe  (no  late  wite  then  il  is  olde)  is  bIki  pro- 
liHible,  as  i(  H  moM  Wic-Thi  Drfeiut  <•/  MitiUrU  I'n/tuiai.  by 
Geffrey  Gates,  1579,  sign.  E  3. 

He  that  is  fit  to  drink  wine  must  have  sugar  on  hi 
his  eyes  in  his  pockets,  and  his  feet  in  bis  hands. 
Gratia  Ludinla.     lests  from  the  Vniversjlie.     By  H.  L.     1638,  p. 
173,  where  lE  u  cited  as  a  pnnrerh. 

He  that  is  full  abhorreih  the  honeycomb. 

Scol's  Pttfilt  Phlformi  afs  Hoppi  Gardm,  ed.  1576,  sign.  A  4. 

He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

lie  that  is  heady  is  ruled  by  a  fool. 

He  that  is  innocent  may  well  be  conRdent. 

He  that  is  in  poverty  is  still  in  suspicion.     B.  OF  M.  R. 

He  that  is  known, to  have  no  money  has  neither  friends  nor 

He  that  is  mann'd  with  beys  and  horsed  with  colls,  shall  have 

his  meat  eaten  and  his  work  undone,    cu 
He  that  is  master  of  himself  wiil  soon  be  master  of  others. 
He  that  Is  needy  when   he  is  married  shall  be  rich  when  he 

is  buried. 
He  that  is  not  handsome  at  twenty,  nor  strong  at  thirty,  nor 

rich  at  forty,  nor  wise  at  fifty,  will  never  be  handsome, 

strong,  rich,  or  wise.    H. 
Me  that  is  not  sensible  of  his  loss  has  lost  nothing. 
He  that  is  proud  of  his  fine  clothes  gets  his  reputation -^rom  his 

tailor. 
He  that  is  silent  gathers  stones. 

Quien  callar  piedrai  apalli.     Span. 


m  says  llllle,  he  Ihlnlu  Ihe 
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He  Ihal  is  surely  for  another  is  never  sure  himself. 

He  that  is  [oo  proud  to  ask  is  loo  good  to  receive. 

He  that  is  loo  secure  is  not  safe. 

He  that  is  thrown  would  ever  wrestle. 

He  that  is  uneasy  at  every  little  pain  is  never  without  a 

He  that  is  warm  thinks  all  so.     H. 

He  that  is  well  sheltered  is  a  fool  if  he  stirs  out  into  the  rai 
He  that  is  uon  with  a  nut  may  be  lost  with  an  apple,    he. 
He  that  keeps  another  man's  dog  shall  have  nothing  left  hilj 
but  the  line.     CI- 
This  is  a  Greek  proverb.    'Oi  nita.  rpi^t  (inr  toijtv  fi 


ful  pction  loses  h 


DcHl  upo 


e  presently  s 


is  former  master,  leaving  the  c 

He  that  killeth  a  man  when  he  is  drunk  shall  be  hanged  wh^ 
he  Is  sober.     HE,  | 

t  be  buried  under  tU 


He  that  kills  himself  with  working  n 

gallows. 
He  that  kisscth  his  wife  in  the  market-place  shall  have  enougf 

to  teach  him. 
He  that  knoweth  when  he  hath  enough  is  no  fool.    HE. 
He  that  knows  httle  soon  repeals  it. 
He  that  knows  not  how  to  hold  his  tongue,  knows  not  how  t) 

talk. 
He  that  knows  nothing  doubts  nothing.    H. 
He  that  labours  and  thrives  spins  gold.    U. 

Quien  am  y  ctia,  oio  hila.    SfaM. 
He  that  laughs  alone  will  be  sport  in  company. 
He  that  [or  who]  teaveth  surety,  and  leaneth  unto  chance, 
when  fools  pipe,  he  may  dance.     HE. 
He  that  leaves  the  highway  for  a  short  cut  commonly  goes 

He  that  lets  his  Ash  escape,  may  cast  his  net  often,  yet  nevcj 

He  that  lets  his  horse  drink  at  every  lake, 
and  his  wife  b<>  to  every  wake, 
shall  never  be  without  a  whore  and  a  jade.    R. 
He  that  lies  loo  long  abed,  his  estate  feels  it,     H. 
He  that  lies  with  the  dogs  riseth  with  fleas.    H. 


He  that  lieth  upon  the  ground  can  fall  no  lower. 

He  that  lippcDS  to  boUcii  ploughs,  his  hand  will  lie  ley. 
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MS.  Uinid.  76a.  temp.  Hen.  V..  in  R<tiq.  ., 

He  that  marries  a  widow  and  three  childri 

New  Htlf  to  DiKOunt,  1731,  p.  133.     This 


ntiq.,  i.  »33- 

n  marries  four  ihievd 
ippeajs  10  be  Spi 
e  he  thrive. 


He  that  marries  ere  he  be  wise,  will  die  ( 
Helhat  may,  and  will  not, 
he  then  chat  would  shall  not : 
he  that  would  and  cannot, 
may  repent  and  sigh  not. 

Rhodes'   Bokt  of  Nurtun.   ed.    1377.   rppr.  Fumital!,  p.    107, 
Gower't  Cenfriiia  Amanlii,  el.  1857.  ii.  53  : — 

Bui  what  maldea,  &e. 
Id  Tkt  Bafflid  K«ig>U.  &c.  (Pticja  Sil..  laii.ii.  aSo),  wehave; 
A  flower  there  is,  thai  ihin«th  biighl, 

Snme  cat]  it  miry'Rold-a  ; 
He  ihai  wold  not,  wheD  he  mighti 
He  shall  aol.  when  be  wold'S. 


He  that  measuceth  n 


He  that 


mself,  i! 


iureih  oil  shall  a 


He  that  never  climbed  never  fell,     he. 

He  that  nothing  quesiioneth  nothing  le.irneth. 

He  thai  once  deceives  is  ever  suspected.    H. 

He  that  once  hits  is  ever  bending.     H. 

He  that  overfeeds  his  senses  feasteih  his 

He  that  owes  nothing,  if  he  makes  not  mouths  at  us,  is  cour- 

He  thai  passeth  a  judgment  as  he  runs,  ovcrtakeih  repentincei 

He  that  payelh  beforehand  shall  have  his  work  ill  done. 

He  that  pays  last  never  pays  twice. 

He  that  pities  another  remembers  himself,     H. 

He  that  plants  trees  loves  others  besides  himself. 

He  that  plays  for  more  than  he  sees,  forfeits  his  eyes  to  (he 

king.      C  AND  CL. 

Another  rorm  is  :  He  thnt  wipeth  hit  nose,  and  hath  it  not.  forTelD 
face  to  the  king. 

He  that  plays  his  money  ought  not  to  value  it. 
He  that  praisech  bestows  a  Uvour ;  he  that  deir 

robbier>-. 
He  that  praiseih  publicly  will  slander  privately.' 
He  that  prcacheth  up  war,  when  u  miKht  well 

the  devil's  chaplain. 
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He  that  prepares  for  ill,  gives  the  blow  a  meeting,  and  breaks 

He  that  pryelh  into  the  clouds  may  be  sloick  with  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

He  that  regards  not  a  penny  *iU  lavish  a  pound, 

He  that  repairs  not  a  part  builds  all.     H. 

He  that  requiles  a  benefit  pays  a  great  debt. 

He  that  resolves  to  deal  with  none  but  honest  men,  must  leave 
off  dealing. 

He  that  returns  a  good  for  evil  obtains  the  victory. 

He  that  rewards  flattery,  begs  it. 

He  that  rides  ere  he  be  ready  wants  some  o'  his  gear. 

He  that  rideth  into  the  Hundred  of  Hoo, 

besides  piliering  seamen,  shall  Und  dirt  enou', 
SkEal's  ed.  of  Pegge's  KintUhntj.  9a,  3. 

He  that  riseth  first  is  first  dressed.    H. 
He  that  riseth  late  must  trot  all  day. 

P«or  Riihard  Imfrwtd,  175B,  bj  a  FraiikLn,  afiid  Atbei's  Gartur, 
iv.  579, 

He  that  runs  fast  will  not  run  long. 

He  that  runs  fastest  gets  most  ground. 

He  that  runs  fastest  gels  the  ring,    shakespear. 

He  that  runs  In  the  dark  may  wdl  stumble. 

He  that  scoffs  ai  the  crooked  had  need  go  very  upright  himself. 

He  that  seeks  mots,  gets  mots. 

He  that  seeks  to  beguile  is  overta'en  in  his  will. 

He  that  seeks  trouble  never  misses.     H. 

He  that  sends  a  fool  expects  one.     h. 

He  that  sends  a  fool  means  to  follow  him.     11. 

He  that  serves  everybody  is  paid  by  nobody, 

He  that  shames  let  him  be  shent, 

He  that  showelh  his  wealth  to  a  thief  is  the  cause  of  his  ovrn 

pillage. 
He  that  shows  a  passion,  iclls  his  enemy  where  he  may  hit  him. 
He  that  shows  his  purse,  longs  to  be  rid  of  11. 
He  that  shoots  always  right  forTeits  his  arrow. 
He  that  shoots  oft,  at  last  shall  hit  the  mark. 

More's  Utofia,  1516,  (mnsl.  by  R.  Robinson,  1551.  ed.  Artier,  p.  51 

He  that  sings  o 
He  that  sits  ti 

teachers. 

He  that  siiicih  well  thinkeih  ill.     B.  of  m.  r. 
He  that  soon  deemeth,  soon  shall  repent. 

li  cikllcd  "  a  eoamon  proverb "  in  1  MS.  treating  o[  ibe  nibjeci 


10 
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TT).» 


lobelitikmend 


He  that  sows  in  the  highway  tires  hi;  oieo  and  los«th  his  o 

He  ihat  sows  thistles  shall  reap  pnckies. 

He  that  sows  inisis  in  God.     H. 

He  that  spares  when  he  is  young,  may  spend  when  he  is  old. 

He  that  speaks  lavishly,  shajl  bear  as  knavishly. 

Qui  pogit  ea  quae  vult  dicere.  e>  qme  noa  tult  auditt.     Ttrtitt.—  ~ 
He  that  speaks  mc  fair  and  loves  me  not, 
III  speak  bim  fair  and  trust  him  dol 
Mc  that  speaks  me  fairer  than  his  wont  was  ta, 
hath  done  me  harm,  or  means  for  to  do. 

Putlenluni  {.Irlt  of  EngHih  PatiU.  13S9.  siffB.  n  3  vtnt\taiiim 
thii  ceituoly  raiber  doggret  hihiOD  the  luliiui  distich  : 
Che  me  fa  meglio  che  son  siwle 

Tradito  me  }u  □  tradii  me  vuole ;  

which  is  more  liienlly  Imulaied  in  Ihe  Boott  d/'  \fttry  JtUdla,  tiai, 
No.  I*. 
He  that  speaks  without  care,  shall  remember  with  aorrow. 
He  that  spends  much,  and  getteth  nought, 
snd  oweth  much  and  bach  nought, 
and  looks  in  his  purse,  and  finds  nought, 
he  may  be  sorry,  though  he  say  nought. 

MS.  o(  Ibe  ijlh  cent,  in  Ril.  Anli^..  i.  316^  Rhodes,  Beit  ^ 
tun.  edit.  (577  \Batai  Book,  1B68,  p.  107). 

He  that  sftends  without  regard  shall  want  without  pity. 

He  that  stays  does  the  business.     R. 

He  that  slays  in  the  valley  shall  never  get  over  the  hilL 

He  that  sicals  can  bide. 

He  that  strikes  my  dog,  would  strike  me  if  he  dursL 

He  that  strikes  with  his  longue  must  ward  with  bis  head. 

He  that  strikeib  with  ibe  sword  shall  be  stricken  wtih  the 

bard.     HR. 
He  that  siuciies  his  content,  wants  it. 
He  that  stumbles  and  falls  not,  mends  his  pace.     H. 
He  that  sups  upon  saiad  goes  not  to  bed  Casting. 
He  that  swallowed  a  gudgeon. 

He  thai  tworp  drsperalely.  vii.  to  (hiil  which  (here  li  a  g 
tion  is  fake  :  swallowed  a  false  oath.— R. 
He  that  swcareth  falsely,  denieth  God. 
He  ihai  swcareth  till  no  man  trust  him, 
he  that  Heth  til!  no  man  believe  him, 
he  that  borrowciti  till  no  man  will  tend  bim, 
let  him  go  where  no  man  knoweih  him. 

Rhodes,  Bvtti^ NuTturt.  IS77,  td.  Funlnll.  ^  UB. 


^M  He  thai 
^M  He  ibai 
^g      He  tha 
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He  that  takes  not  up  a  pin  slights  his  wife.    H. 

He  Ibat  takes  pet  at  a  feast  loses  it  all 

He  that  takes  the  devil  into  his  boat  must  carry  him  a 

He  that  takes  too  great  a  leap  falls  into  the  ditch. 

He  that  talks  much  of  his  happiness  summons  grief. 

He  thai  talks  to  himself  talks  to  a  fooL 

He  that  lelU  a  lie  buffeteih  himselC 

He  tha  tells  a  secret  is  another's  scn-anL     H. 

He  that  tells  his  wife  news  is  but  lately  t. 

He  that  thatches  his  house  with  dung  shall  have  n 

than  reach  er^ 
He  that  thinks  his  business  below  him  will  always  be  above  his 

business. 
He  Ifaat  thinks  too  much  of  his  virtues,  bids  others  think  of  his 

vices. 
He  that  touchcth  pitch  shall  be  defiled. 


He  that  (ravels  fat  knows  much. 

He  that  trusts  to  borrowed  ploughs  will  have  his  land  lie  fallow. 

He  that  useth  to  lie  is  not  always  believed  when  he  says  true. 


•t  ef  Abi»iiefi,  1599,  edil.  Dyce, 

He  tliat  waits  upon  another's  trencher 

dinner. 
He  that  walkcth  much  i'  th'  sun  will  be  tann'd  at  last.     CL. 
Hc  that  walkclh  with  the  virtuous  is  one  of  tliem. 
He  that  wants  hope  is  the  poorest  man  alive. 
He  that  wants  money  is  accounted  among  those  that  want  w 
He  that  was  bom  under  a  three-halfpenny  planet  shall  t 

be  worth  twopence. 
He  that  washeth  an  ass's  head  shall  lose  both  his  lye  and  his 
'  labour.     Ct. 

1  He  that  wear«  blacb,  /  must  hang  a  brush  at  his  back. 
I  He  that  weighs  the  wind  must  have  a  steady  hand. 
\  He  that  will  be  his  own  master  will  have  a  fool  for  his  scholar, 
Qui  M  lilj)  macitintnni  tonniiulT.  siulio  te  diielpulum  wbdll.^ 
"— *u»/,  VfM.  tj,  quota]  in  N.  aifJ  Q.,  jrdS,  xl.  19a. 
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He  that  will  deceive  the  fox  must  rise  betimes. 

QoieD  el  diabla  112  de  cnganar^  de  masaiia  sc  ba  de  le 
He  that  will  eat  the  kernel  must  crack  the  nut. 

n  tT3iieA.—Plaat.  Can.  [■  1.  fl 


11  bat  d 


I  manger  le  txrfaa.    Fr. — R. 


He  that  will  enter  Paradise  must  have  a  good  key. 

He  that  will  England  win,  /  must  with  Scotland  lirst  begin.  I 

HaiYtCknmicU,  154S;  UaWoshtdiChnmklt.y'.Tj;  FammiVttt 
tf  HaiTj  K,  159B.  apud  'aA£Mx'% Shtlusptar  Liirary.  1.  j 
iiuoled  u  "(be^nxing."  The  pciiuilied  and  weak  sliU 
at  tbe  lime  of  ibe  Protector  Somenet's  eipedilion  into  t1 
pendent  lungdoni.  probably  DCcaiioned  this  provet1>ia1  c 
wai  aTlerwards  aliered  to  joit  circumstiuicu  existing  in  Ireland.  HOC 
iimiiar  in  llieir  oharader,  tA  courw,  bui  supposed  10  lie  so  in  Ihdi  bear- 
ing on  Eogluh  affoin. 

He  that  will  have  all  loseth  ail.    B.  of  u.  K. 
He  that  will  in  court  dwell,  /  must  needs  curry  favelL 
i.t.,  must  flaller.     See  Douce  s  IlliLStr.  1^  Skitttiftan,  1807, 

He  that  will  in  East  Cheap  eat  a  goose  so  fat, 

with  harp,  pipe,  and  song, 

he  must  sleep  in  Newgate  on  a  mat, 

be  the  night  never  so  long. 

From  an  earlj'  naval  song  printed  in  Stti^tia  Amliiitiir.     It  is  eqnd 
Skeltons  "  He  dyned  with  delyie,  wiih  Porene  lie  must  Sup  "  (Wed 

ed.  Dyce,  L  090).     Easlcheap  leetni  (o  hare  been  celebial ^ 

for  dining ;  lee  the  interlude  of  the  Wettd  and  Iht  Child,  1593  (E 
a  P.,  iSas.  iIL  33S). 

He  thai  wi 

He  that  wi 

He  that  will  meddle  with  all  things  must  go  shoo  the  goslings. 
SfcelliHi  oslu, 

•■  What  halh  Isy  men  to  do, 
The  giBy  goie  (01 1«  iho? 
Ce  da  fare  per  lutio.  dicera  colnl  ohe  brni* 
He  that  will  not  bear  the  itch  must  endtin 
He  that  will  not  be  counselled  cat 
He  that  will  not  be  ruled  by  his 

his  stepdame.     he. 
He  that  will  not  be  saved  Deeds  m 
He  that  will  not  endure  labour  tii 

bom.      B.  OFM.  R. 

He  that  will  not  go  over  the  sii 
gate. 


earn  lo  pray,  let  him  go  to  sea.     H. 
make  a  door  of  gold  must  knock  ii 


be  helped. 

>  damst  (hAll  be  nifedl 

-  -14  Laid  better  not  t 
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He  that  will  not  live  long, 
Ici  him  dwell  at  Muslan,  Tenhi 
;d.  cf  Pegge's  fTinliiiim 
He  that  will 


tx  Tong. 


I 
I 


to  5< 

He  that  will  n< 

a  voyage. 

He  that  wilt  n 

PEPYS. 

He  thai  wiU  1 

HE. 


sail  till  all  dangers  are  over,  must  never  piit 
sail  till  he  have  a  full  fair  wind  will  lose  many 
[  stoop  for  a  pin  will  never  lue  worth  a  pound. 
it  suffer  evil  must  never  think  of  preferment. 


He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
when  he  would,  he  shall  have  nay. 


"If  yew 


every  dog  that  barketh,  hath 


He  that  will  not  work  must  want.     CL. 
He  that  will  steal  a  pin,  /  will  steal, a  better  thing. 
He  that  will  steal  an  egg  will  steal  an  ox.     CL. 
He  that  will  swear  will  lie. 
Trior's  IVil  aitd  MMh,  iSag. 

He  that  will  take  the  bird  n 
He  that  will  throw  a  sion< 
need  of  a  great  satchel. 
GaicoignE'i  Poiiei.  1375  (Works,  by  Hailiil, 

He  that  will  wed  a  widow  must  come  day  and  night  ; 

he  that  will  win  a  maid  must  seldom  come  in  her  sight.     Ci. 

He  that  woos  a  maid  must  feign,  lie,  and  flatter, 

but  be  that  woQs  a  widow  must  down  with  his  breeches  and 

This  pmrerb  bring  somewhat  immcxlcsi,  I  should  not  have  inserted  i(, 
but  that  I  mcl  will]  it  in  a  liirle  book  entitled,  "  '['he  guoker's  Spiritual 
Court  Proclsimed,"  written  by  Nalhaniel  Smith.  Student  in  Physic : 
•kenia  the  suljior  mentions  it  as  counsel  glvun  him  by  one  Hilkiah 
Mftxd,  >n  erninenl  (Quaker  in  London,  who  would  have  had  hitn  to 
Mm  nuuTJed  a  rich  widow,  Id  ohoie  house,  in  case  he  could  get  her. 
Bib  Nathaniel  Smith  had  promised  Hiikinh  n  chamber  giatis.  The 
iriNle  norralive  is  very  *cH  worth  the  reading,— R.  "Do,  but  dally 
Bet :  thu's  the  widow's  phrase."— Barrey's  Ham  Allrj/,  1611  (Dodsley,  by 
HuUtl.  1.  306). 

»t  workcth  wickedness  by  another  is  wicked  himself. 

■  '^  pfiadple  of  the  legal  aphorism,  Qui  lacil  per  alitun,  facjl  per  le, 

vorlu  journey-work  with  the  devil  shall  never  want 
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ill  hold  the  candle,    he. 

:ea6  (Old  Engl  JalBaokt.  W.);  Camdens 
-    '  C.  Alrry  TalyH,x%ii\,  No.  56,  ■■■-  -- 
ndicalivc  of  defeat  and  bi     " 


He  [or  who]  thftt 
bcogln'i  y«i,, 

mainti,  1614,  p.  307.     I1 

candle  '  Js  uicd  ai  a  pbn 
He  ihai  would  an  old  wife  wed, 
must  cat  an  apple  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
He  that  would  be  &  head  let  him  be  a.  bridge. 
He  that  would  be  well  need  not  %o  iiom  his  own  house. 
He  ih^t  would  be  well  old  must  be  old  betimes,     H. 
He  that  would  be  well  served  must  know  when  to  change  h 


He  Iha 


.uM  do  n 


1,/n 


He  that 
ampton. 

I  hSTC  heii^  tbBi  King  Jan 
am  Buce  it  may  beOet  be  nppi 
fuel,  where  no  coals  Ciin  con 
lani!.-R, 


it  do  all  good,  c 


it  still. 


eied  faggot,  let  him  go  to  Noith- 
ts  should  speak  Ihis  of  Newmarkei ;  bnt  I 
;  by  walcr,  antl  lillle  wood  doth  grow  on 


He  that  would  eat  a  good  dinner,  let  him  eat  a  good  brealcfast. 

He  that  would  England  win,  /  must  with  Ireland  first  begin. 
Fynei  Moryson'i  ttintrary,  1617.  Thb  pro<vrb  prtil»b1  j  had  iU  die 
In  Ibe  popular  dlscimlenl  fell  in  Ireland  al  Ihe  tyslem  of  fltnlalion, 
which  wai  carried  into  force  there  diirinjc  (be  reign  of  James  I.  S^ 
Ctndmaru  It  ii  Uhirvtd  hy  tkt  Advtnlurert.  Jte.,  1609.  Bui  the  SarinK 
ilMll  (with  a  diffeience)  ii  neatly  a  century  older.     Vide  nfrA. 

He  that  would  hang  his  dog  gives  out  first  that  he  is  mad. 

Quien  t  su  p4rro  qulere  matat.  rabia  le  ha  dp  letonlnt.  Span.  He 
that  i*  about  10  do  anything  dlslngenuoui,  unworthy,  or  of  evil  bme. 
Am  hethinhi  hinuelf  of  some  plausilile  {imleiice. — R.  Thii  seemi,  in 
'--  —  ' "irlom  Tcading  of  (be  old  "  Quo*  dcu»  itjIi  petdere,  prnu 


in  a  ft^  after 
s  the  parson's 


He  that  would  have  a  bad  morning  may  walk  o 

a  froii. 
He  Ihit  would  have  good  lui:k  in  horses,  niust  !■ 

wife. 

T>in  tMms  to  ham  a  lailrlcal  Imparl,  anil  menly  tn  be  ■  Uogh  at  the 
ripeniie  of  llioae  who  littcn  lo  alauiil  MIJ{lntltoni  fur  atlainlnx  >v '' 

'  that  would  have  his  (old  full, 
it  keep  an  old  tup  and  a  young  bull     Lm*<. 
TdpsihMfi. 

B  the  fratt  tmA  climli  ibe  u 
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He  that  would  live  for  aye,  /  must  eat  sage  in  May. 

That  sage  wu  by  our  anceslora  csleemed  a  vcty  whultaome  heib,  and 
muth  conducing  lo  longevity,  aj>pears  bjr  that  veise  In  the  Sihola  Salir- 

Cur  morialuT  homD  cui  salvia  crescil  in  lioito  ?— R. 
He  that  would  live  in  peace  and  rest 
must  hear,  and  see,  and  say  the  least, 

OjF,  voy,  et  te  taa,  >i  lu  veui  vivre  en  paix.     Fr.     CMe,  vrde,  mce,  se 
vuoi  vivei  in  pace.    /ta/.     Quanlo  sabes  no  dirAt,  qunnio  vers  nojui- 
garaa.  si  quietes  vivir  en  pa*.    Sfan.  —  S.    Compare  .ludi,  vUlt.  Jit 
He  that  would  rightly  understand  a  man,  must  re^d  his  whole 

He  that  would  take  a  Lincashitc  man  at  any  lime  t>r  tide, 
must  bait  his  ht>ok  with  a  good  egg  pie,  or  an  apple  with  »  red 

This  ii  given  with  a  Slighl  vnrialion  In  ii'il  and  Drtllery,  1661,  p.  950. 

"  He  (hat  will  (iih  for,"  &c.,  and  it  Is  alio  in  the  edition  of  the  lame  work 
printed  io  168a.  It  occuis  in  what  Is  calleii  "The  Lancashire  Song." 
apparently  n  mere  siring  of  whinmcal  scraps. 

He  that  would  the  daughter  win, 
mutt  with  the  mother  first  begin. 
He  that  would  thrive  by  law  must  see  his  enemy's  counsel  as 

well  as  his  own. 
He  that  will  thrive, 
muit  rise  at  live  : 
he  that  lialh  thriven, 
may  lie  till  seven. 

(So  far  only  in  Clarke's  Param.,  1639,  p.  93.) 

and  he  that  will  never  thrive,  /  may  lie  till  eleven. 

CeunliynaH's  Nna  CammBHWtjllh,  16*7-  '"  Halh well's  A".  R.at  F... 
61b  edit,,  p.  7a,  the  verses  conclude  with  these  two  lines  ioitcad  of  those 
which  I  have  given  ; 


He  that's  afraid  of  leaves  must  not  come  in  a  wood. 

He  that's  afraid  of  the  wagging  of  feathers,  must  keep  from 

among  wild  fowl.      COTCRAVE. 
He  that's  afraid  of  wounds  must  not  come  nigh  a  b.itlle. 
He  that's  afraid  to  do  good  would  do  ill  if  he  durst. 
He  that's  carried  down  the  stream  needs  not  row. 
He  that's  down,  down  with  him,  cries  the  world. 
He  that's  ill  to  himself  will  be  good  to  nobody. 
He  that's  sick  of  a  fever  lurdeti,  must  be  cured  by  the  haicl 

gelding. 

"Witfevr  lurdm  is  idleness  :  the  baael  gelding,  1 
-"-■ihltjt • 
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He  tbioks  every  bush  a  boggard. 

i.t.,  aboggsn,  or  Busnot,  Ihe  dof-fiaid.  «bc«  enatnee  is  bcvrcbi 
•Upenltllon  in  Lancuhiie  and  Yoikshin.  uid  ibo  id  Nonli  BnUn. 
So  LatKvkin  I-'tUt-LBn.  1S67,  p.  9i,>ad  mf  Psfitlar  AiUifmitia  tf 
Grtal  Brilain.  0^0. 

He  think*  hi»  penny  good  stiver. 

He  thinki  not  well  that  thinks  not  again.     H. 

He  (hou;{ht  la  have  turned  iron  into  gold,  and  he  lunied  gold 

He  threatens  romy  that  'i%  injurious  to  one. 

He  toils  like  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  who  roasts  meat  for  other 

pcoplc't  eating. 
He  took  him  napping,  &c. 

Compate  Nafping,  &c 
He  touched  it  as  warily  as  a  cat  dolli  a  coal  of  fire. 
He  travelled  with  Mandeville.     F. 

Wa  now  «y  Muntkauan. 
He  u»cih  the  rake  more  than  the  fork. 
He  waiteih  (or  moonshine  in  the  water.    HE. 
He  wants  noiliing  now,  but  the  itch,  10  scratch. 
He  warms  loo  near  that  bums.     H. 
He  was  born  nt  Little  Witham. 


ilUtei 


ii  county  [Euei].     Il  v 


IJtIk  Wl 
01  a>a  nut  ovnitiKliMl 
like  wlierdo  ws  have  iniuiy  cuttcri  among 
■Dually  plaCKl  Bmoiic  LInculnihire  iiioveriB ;  1 
k  merely  a  play  upon  word*. 


He  was  born  in  Auguil. 

He  was  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  h 

He  was  born  within  the  sound  of  Bm 

Thli  11  the  pcnptimil)  o(a  I,oni!<iii--i  ui 

twcauM  hanaliig  In  the  *te«p1«  of  Uow  < 

»uu  built  nn  T>"*.  or  .ifnlirv  i.niil,  mv 


'\  of  tut)  btlL 

M  chmiened  with  pump  water, 
ia  ipokcn  of  one  that  Iiaih  ■  ml  tv 
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He  was  lapped  in  his  mother's  smock. 

Or,  wrapped.     ■"Fortone's  darling."— Walker's  Pmntn.,  \bj3.  p.  aG. 
Ib  Ibe  Comedy  of  FidiU  axd  FertuniB.  1585,  Atulia  says: 
"  1  Ituink  tbem  that  they  floul  me  10  my  face,  when  no  olliet  lliey  nock. 
This  wu  my  fathos  craft,  foi  be  ever  made  my  molbsr  10  wrap  me  in 

her  smock." 
The  phrase  also  occurs  in  Wiiit,  Bar,  Ait  and  Telatai,  toKtading 
far  Smfaiiirily,  1630,  where  Wiai  iayi  to  Sugar : 

■'Why,  sure  ihou  were  wrapt  in  thy  molher's  smocke." 


\Udmght,    1633.    Randal) 


And  ■■ 

lays:  "Sure  Kaii 

P:  ™-  3S5.I 

He  was  mcint  for  a.  geatleman,  but  was  spoilt  in  the  making. 
He  was  saying  bis  war  prayers.    S.  Devon. 

i.t.,  sweaiing. 

He  was  scarce  of  news  who  told  that  his  falher  was  hanged. 

He  was  slain  that  bad  warning,  not  he  that  took  ii. 

He  washes  his  sheep  with  scalding  water. 

He  weareth  a  whole  lordship  on  his  back.    CL. 

He  wears  short  hose. 

He  wears  the  bull's  feather. 

He  wears  the  horns. 

He  who  baihes  in  May,  /  will  sooa  be  laid  in  clay  : 

he  who  bathes  in  June,  /  will  sing  a  merry  tune  ; 

he  who  bathes  in  July,  /  will  dance  like  a  fly.     d. 

He  who  beggeih  for  others  is  contriving  for  himself. 

He  who  buys  and  sells  does  not  miss  what  he  sjiends. 

He  who  comes  uncalled,  unserved  should  sit. 

Monleomery's  Ch-rrrit  and  I  hi  S/ai,  1597  (Poems.  iBai,  p.  4a).     This 
poem  was  wriiteo  long  before  any  inawn  edition  o[  il  was  prioled, 
He  who  depends  on  another,  dines  ill  and  sups  worse. 
He  who  (asieth  and  doeih  no  good,  savetb  his  bread,  but  loseih 

He  who  findeth  fault  meaneth  to  buy. 
He  who  gets  doth  much,  but  he  who  keeps  doth  more. 
He  who  gives  fair  words  feeds  you  with  an  empty  ipoon. 
He  who  greases  his  wheels  helps  his  oxen. 
He  who  has  been  in  the  oven  himself  knows  where  to  find  the 
pasly. 
Compare  7>c  geai  aifi  nffvtd  rtel,  &c. 

No  man  will  no  other  10  the  ouen  secke. 
Except  Uut  him  selfe  haue  beene  itiere  before. 

iUjytood'i  Efigrami  OH  fraverh,  1561. 

He  who  hath  a  trade  hath  a  share  everywhere. 

He  who  hath  an  ill  cause  let  him  aeU  it  cheap.  _ 
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He  who  hath  bilter  in  his  breast  spits  not  sweet. 

He  who  hath  done  ill  once  will  do  it  again. 

He  who  hath  good  health  is  young  ;  and  he  is  rich  who  ofl 

nothing. 
He  who  hath  much  pease  may  put  the  more  in  the  pot. 
He  who  hath  no  til-fortune,  is  cloyed  with  good. 
He  who  is  a  good  paymaster  is  lord  of  another  man's  purse.   ' 
He  who  is  about  to  marry  should  consider  how  it  is  with  i' 

neighbours. 
He  who  is  ashamed  of  his  calling,  ever  liveth  shamefuUjrin 

Tie  who  is  born  a  fool  is  never  cured. 

He  who  is  the  offender  is  nerer  the  forgiver. 

Odisse  quem  lieseris.     Lai. 
He  who  is  wanting  but  to   one  friend,  loseih 
by  it. 


great  man^ 
a  dead  man's  head 


He  who  marries  a  widow  will  often 
thrown  in  his  dish. 

He  who  marrieth  does  well,  but  he  who  marrieth  not,  belter. 

He  who  more  than  he  is  worth  doth  spend, 

e'en  makes  a  rope  his  life  to  end. 

He  who  never  was  sick,  dies  the  first  fit. 

He  who  once  hits  will  be  ever  shooting. 

He  who  owelh  is  all  in  the  wrong. 

He  who  peeps  through  a  hole  may  see  what  will  vex  him. 

He  who  plants  a  w.ilnut-tree  expects  not  to  cat  of  the  fruit. 

He  who  repeats  the  ill  he  hears  of  another  is  the  true  slan- 
derer. 

He  who  repents  him  not  of  his  marriage  sleeping  or  wakjn', 
in  a  year  and  a  day, 

may  lawfully  go  to  Dunmow,  and  fetch  a  gammon  of  bacon. 

See  Anlifuarim  Sffrrtorr,  ed.  t8o7.  HI.  w,  i     

the  Dunnow  Fillcb  isKivea  (nuna  M.S.  Id  the  Collq^  of  Arm.     In  t| 
MS.  this  11  quoted  u  a  eotnmon  proi 
Inteoiied  (or  a  sort  of  rude  rnrni 


Hi 


Lord  fiiiwaiur  in  the  time  ot  llent}  11. 

ho  sharcih  honey  with  the  bear,  hath  the  least  p 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


He  who  w 


'1  find  a 


■ 

■ 
■ 


He  who  will  have  no  judge  but  himself  condemns  himself. 

He  who  will  have  a  full  flock, 

much  have  an  old  stag  and  a  young  cock.    Lane. 

Slag  =  gamier. 

He  who  will  stop  every  man's  mouth  must  have  a  great  deal  of 

He  who  would  have  a  hare  for  breakfast  must  hunt  over 

night. 
He  who  would  see  old  Hoghton  righl, 
must  view  it  by  the  pale  moonlighL 

Higron-s  MSS.  Cell..  No.  102.     Hoghion  is  near  Blackburn.  Ijinca- 
ihiic  ;  (bene  who  arc  familiBi  wiib  Ihe  locality  will  have  no  ilif^culiy  in 
comprehending  the  altiuion. 
He  who  would  wish  lo  thrive,  /  must  let  spiders  tun  alive. 

See  N.  ani  Q.,  jrd  S.,  li.  33. 
He  whose  belly  is  full  believes  not  him  that  is  fasting.  B.  of 

M.  R. 

He  whose  father  is  judge  goes  safe  to  his  trial. 

He  will  be  hanged  for  leaving   his  liquor,  hke  the  saddler  of 
Bawtry. 

"  He  was  a  saddler  at  Bawuy  [Yorkshire],  and  occajioned  this  saying, 
often  applied  among  Ihe  lower  people  [0  a  man  who  quits  ius  rriends  loo 
early,  and  will  nol  ilay  to  finish  his  bottle.  The  case  was  this  :  There 
was  focnierly,  and  indeed  it  has  not  long  been  suppressed,  an  ale-house, 
to  Ihli  day  ulled  Tie  Galbua  Hmat.  ailuate  between  the  city  of  Voik 
and  their  Tybume.  at  which  house  the  cart  used  always  lo  stop,  and  there 
Hie  convict  and  the  other  parties  were  refreshed  with  Ijquon;  but  the  lasti 
•ndpndpiUle  Saddler,  under  Senlence,  and  on  his  road  to  Ihe  rala!  Tree, 
_« — ^  .!.,_  II. .1 — __,.  nnj  hajien'don  to  theplaceof  Eiecution,  wliere. 


in  after  he  was  11 


itoroed.  a 


doff  aRepric 


'sHou 


uch  Ihnt,  had 


le  lime  consiimt^  ih 


j  of  saving  his  life."— Pegge's  Curto/ia.  iBiS, 


I  He  will  be  (or  you  arc)  in  a  quandary,    walker  (1673). 


rSktal'sKlilionofPegge'i  tCtsiichiii,  p.  la. 

I  He  will  bum  his  house  10  warm  his  hands.     H. 

I   He  will  go  to  law  /  for  your  wnggtng  of  a  straw,     ci 

I  He  will  have  a  finger  iii  eiery  pic. 

I  HewiU  iU  catcb  a  bird  flying  that  cannot  ke^p  h 

•^U  bUla  man  for  a  mess  of  mustard.     HE. 


D  he  loses  his  temper. 


1  fcitijw  who  d«ei  »[ 


English  Proverbs  and 


He  will  never  gel  to  heaven  that  desires  to  go  thither  alone. 

He  will  never  set  the  temse  on  fire. 

The  sieve  emplaned  in  sirting  the  flour  al  a  mill  is  so  called  in  York- 
shin.  II  appears (JV  and  Q.,  3rd  S.,  vii.  139) :  and  in  Linmlnihuv,  ttie 
rnitE  class  of  ulensil  is  in  use  amon|;  brewers  10  sepanir  ihe  hopi 
from  the  beer  {ihid.,  306).  The  word  has  been,  oddlj'  enough,  comipled 
into  Thama.  wbich  has  no  particular  meaning.  In  ibe  oue  of  Ihe 
lemse,  however,  corobiislion  has  occasionally  happened  through  ihe  hard 
and  coDSlant  (riclion  of  Ihe  ima  lioi  of  the  temie  against  Ibe  floui-banel's 


He  will  not  climb  up  May  Hill.    Neiv  Forest. 
i.t.,  be  will  not  survive  May. 

He  will  see  daylight  through  a  little  hole. 

He  will  shoot  higher  thai  shoots  at  the  moon  than  111 

shoots  at  a  dunghill. 
He  winketh  with  the  one  eye  and  looketh  with  the  other.    HB^l 
He  would  be  quartenn.isler  at  home  if  his  wife  would  let  him.  ,<' 
He  would  fain  fly,  but  he  wanteth  feathers,     he. 

Sine  pennis  volare  baud  facile  est. — Plaulus,  in  Paiml.    I 
volar  senjca  ale.     Ital.     "  No  flying  wilhoul  wings,"  lays  Ray. 

He  would  flay  a  flint. 

Or,  flay  a  groat.  Spoken  of  a  covetous  pi:[SOD.~R. "  We  iisually  call 
such  an  one  a  j*iii-/i»/.  Compare  Hi gaa  lo^tn  Iki  devil,  &e.,U)d  *f 
ikin-Jlinl. 

He  would  get  money  in  a  desert. 

The  Italians  say.  Vivere  e  far  robt*  in  su  I'acqua.     He  woiikl  Chrive 

He  would  have  made  a  gond  butcher  but  for  the  by-blow.    CL, 
He  would  live  as  long  as  old  Kosse  of  Pottem,  who  lived  till  oU 

the  world  was  weary  of  him. 
He  would  live  even  in  a  gravel  pit. 

Said  of  a  wary,  sparing,  niggardly  person. — R. 
He  wounded  a  dead  man  to  the  hearL 

He  wrongs  not  an  old  man  that  steals  his  supper  &om  him.    11. 
He'd  drive  a  louse  a  mile  for  the  skin  and  tallow  of  'en.     " 

He'd  rather  lotie  his  friend  than  his  jesi.     CL. 
He'd  skin  a  louse  and  send  the  hide  to  market. 


tiu^H 

-1 


.  .„  .  D  Mdocchio  per  h^iverne  b  pdle.     lui.     I 

ttay  a  louse  10  get  the  s\ln, — K. 

He'd  Starve  the  rats,  and  ro.ike   the  mice  go  upon  i 

f ctutehesl.    S.  OnoH. 
He'll  as  sooR  CAt  «,--■*  — 


Prffi^rbial  Phrases. 


Spoken  of  a 


>t  too  hot  or  too  heavy. 


Hell  bring  buckle  and  ibong  together. 

Hell  dance  to  nothing  but  his  own  pipe. 

He'll  dres3  an  egg  and  give  the  offal  to  the  poor. 

Hell  eat  Ull  he  sweats,  and  work  till  he  freezes. 

Hell  find  monev  for  mischief,  when  he  can  find  none  for  corn. 

He'll  find  some  hole  to  creep  out  at. 

He'll  go  where  the  deiil  can't,  between  the  oak  and  the  riod 


I 


Hell  have  enough  o 


when  his  mouth  is  full  of  mould. 


Hell  have  the  last  word  though  be  talk  bilk  for  it 

Bilk,  i.e. .  nothing.     A  man  is  said  to  be  bjlknl  31  cribbeu  when  h* 
fpis  nalhing,  when  he  can  d 

He'll  laugh  at  the  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Hell  make  nineteen  bits  of  a  bilberry. 

Spok»n  of 
Hell  neither  do  right  nor  suffer  wrong. 
Hell  never  dow  \i.e.,  be  good]  egg  nor  bird.    North. 
Hell  not  lei  anybody  lie  by  him. 
Hell  not  lose  his  jest  for  his  guest,  if  he  be  a  Jew.    CU 
He'U  not  lose  the  paring  of  his  nails. 

Acjoam  plotal,  quum  lavar  profundeie, — Plant. 

Hell  not  put  off  his  doublet  before  he  goes  to  bed, 

i>.,  put  wilh  his  eslais  before  he  die.— R. 

Hell  play  a  small  game  rather  than  stand  out. 

AqUhIux  sit  qui  ciihai^diu  eu«  noD  poCal. — R. 

Hell  rather  die  with  thint  than  take  the  paisf  to  draw  wu«r. 
Hell  split  a  hair. 

!  through  an  inch  board. 
a  dagger  out  of  sheath, 
ihe  devil  out  of  bell, 
'till  he's  black  in  the  face. 
Hell  turn  /  rather  than  bum. 
H«'U  wag  as  the  busb  wags. 
He's  a  fond  [foolish]  cbapmxa  thai  cmnet  ibe  Amj  tivet  ib« 

fair.    CL. 
He's  a  fool  that  is  wiser  abroad  than  at  home, 
He'safricndaiasneeic;  the  moM  you  cu  get  of  bta  W  »  C«)4 

bless  you.  ; 
He's  a  friend  id  none  that  is  a  &ieod  to  all. 


English  Proverbs  and 


He's  a  good  ra.in  whom  fortune  makes  belter. 

He's  a  hawk  of  the  right  nest. 

He's  a  little  fellow,  but  every  bit  of  that  little  is  bad. 

He's  a  man  a{  able  mmd,  /  that  of  a  foe  can  make  2  friend. 

He's  a  thief,  for  he  has  tnken  a  cup  too  much. 

He's  a  velvet  true  heart.     Cheshire. 

He's  a  wise  man  that  can  wear  poverty  decently. 

He's  a  wise  man  that  leads  passmii  by  the  bridle. 

He's  always  behindhand,  like  the  miller's  filler.    Norlhampt. 

He's  an  early  angler,  that  angles  by  moonshine. 

Fraoeki  NartkerH  Memoini.  1694,  p.  79,  writceo  in  1658. 
He's  an  ill  boy  that  goes  like  a  top,  only  when  he's  whipt. 
He's  as  brisk  as  boitled  ale. 

He's  bom  in  a  good  hour  who  gets  a  good  name. 
He's  brought  10  Beggar's  Bush.    CL. 
He's  drinking  at  the  Harrow  when  he  should  be  driving  hi^fl 

plough. 
He's  dwindled  down  from  a  pot  10  a  pipkin. 
He's  good  in  carding. 
He's  got  t'  oil  bottle  in  his  pocket.     Craviti. 

Hone's  TakU-Book.  p.  713. 


He'si 


Laneashirt. 


He's  in  clover. 

He's  in  Cob's  Pound.    CL. 

Duller,  in  bis  Hudihras.  1663,  wrote  "LtiSt  pound."  and  Dr.  Grey, 
hit  editor  in  1744.  supposed  Ibe  duscalcr,  Dr.  Lob,  10  be  leferred  to. 
He  alio  (uraishea  an  e«planalory  anecdole.  Olhers  have  queried  Lob,  a 
isBiy,  a  tlawn,  and  have  conjectured  thai  Ij>b'i  Pound  was  Bridewell. 
Cliike,  wrldng  in  1631,  two  and  Ihiny  years  befDre  ibe  pubticatun  of 
HMdibras  (for  the  Fantmiobgia  lay  by  for  eight  years  before  it  wu 
printed  in  iGs^lugives  Cob's  founj  as  the  true  (orm  at  the  phraic.  In 
(be  Balihitlors  Banguil,  1603,  attnbuied  10  T.  Decker,  Ibe  othec  fonn, 
"■  Lob's  Pound,"  tt  employed. 

Lai'i  Pound  is  also  mentioned  in  Otiidiui  BxmUiu.  er  OpiJ  TVamttf, 
1673.  in  the  mock-eplstle  of  Leandet  10  tlera  : 
"  If  (hal  I  chanced  to  be  drown'it. 
Or  ere  to  be  catch'd  in  Lobs  Pound, 
Well  fare  then  ciyyour  liitle  Pander, 
My  ptetty  (mock-ldc'd  Ropio  Leander." 

n  great  wan!  of  a  bird  that  will  give  a  gioat  for  aa  owL  d 
He's  in  his  belter  blue  clothes. 

He  Iblnks  biiuselt  wondroui  She. — R. 
He's  like  a  bagpipe ;  you  neret  hear  hint  till  hit  btlly  h  fulL 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 
I 


He's  like  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

He's  hke  a  cat ;  fling  him  which  way  you  will,  he'll  light  on  his 

legs. 
He's  like  a  rabbit,  fat  and  lean  in  twenty-four  hours. 
He's  like  a  swine,  he'll  never  do  good  white  he  lives. 
He's  like  Gorby,  whose  soul  neither  God  nor  the  devil  would 

He's  like  the  singed  cat,  belter  than  he's  likely. 
He's  metal  to  (he  back. 

A  meiaphot  taken  from  knives  and  swords.— R. 

He's  miserable  indeed  ihnt  must  lock  up  his  miseries. 

He's  not  the  best  carpenter  that  makes  the  most  chips. 

He's  overshot  in  his  own  bow. 

He's  so  full  of  himself  that  he  is  quite  empty. 

He's  so  ereal  a  thief  that  he'll  even  steal  ihe  commandments. 

He's  standing  on  his  forkle-end.     S.  Dntin. 

i.e..  He's  well  and  □□  his  legs,  able  to  get  aboM.—S'iilly. 

He's  well  to  live. 

He's  wise  that  knows  when  he's  well  enough. 

He's  won  with  a  feather  and  lost  with  a  slMw. 

He's  Yorkshire. 

Equivalent  to  thn  Itnliao:  E  Spoletino,  The  Yorksliirprnen  are  Sup- 
posed to  be  remnrkable  Tor  tlieir  practical  shrewdness  In  Ihe  Dialale/ 
CmveH,  j&aB.  Can  quotci  a  icnlencc  illuslrative  of  the  meaning  of  ihc 

?hnue3,  "He  is  Vortishite,"  or  "Yorkahire,"  "Don't  ibee  think  lo  but 
orkshire  o'  me.  I  wain't  bora  in  a  post "  [i.e.,  stupid] :  but  1  confe^d 
Ihal  from  this  sentence  I  dtaw  a  conclusion  ctacily  opposic 

which  leem*  lo  have  been  drawn  by  Ihe  — ■■-■      -""     

me  really  lo  be,  ' '  Vou  musn'l  It^  your  cun 


llie  sense  ippean 


Health  and  wealth  create  beauty. 

Health  is  better  than  wealth. 

Health  is  great  riches. 

Health  is  not  valued  till  sickness  comes. 

Health  without  wealth  is  half  an  ague.    ii. 

Hear  news,  quoth  the  fox,  when  he  let  —  m  the 

Marriagt  ef  Wil  and  IVinfom.  (drc4  1570). 

Hear  twice  before  you  speak  once. 
I   Hear  ye,  and  see  not. 

MS.  ol  the  ijlh  ceul.,  quoted  in  Xtlmfiativi  Rivscs 

\  Hearken  to  reason,  or  she  will  be  heard,     H. 
r  Hearts  may  agre<;  though  heads  differ. 
*  "-It  and  pikh.irds.     Comiu. 

avcn  will  make  amends  for  all. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


Henry  Chick  ne'er  slew  a  man  liU  he  came  near  him. 
Her  hands  are  on  the  wheel,  but  her  eyes  ate  in  the  s 
Her  pulse  beats  malritnonj'. 

Her  tongue  steals  away  alt  the  lime  from  her  hands. 
Her  yellow  hose  she  will  put  on. 

Riison's  AHcimt  Sangi.  ed.  iSag,  ii.  jo, 

Here  I  sit,  a.nd  here  I  rest, 

and  this  town  shall  be  called  Totness. 

Aotu  and  Quin'a.  ist  Series,  li.  stt.  This  couplet  is  s; 
been  pronounced  by  Brutus  wlien  be  landed  ar  Totness.  Y 
ia  W»lpole't  CaUl^vc  b/ Xeyai  and  JVot/i  Aut/wri. 


Here  is  fish  for  catching, 
corn  for  snatching;, 
and  wood  for  fatching. 

Said  of  Great  Marlow.     RelifHia  f/eamUnrr,  ed.  Bliss,  p,  485. 

Here  is  Gerard's  bailiff;    work   or   you   must   die   with   cold. 

Somerset. 
Here's  a  coupk,  quolh  Jackdaw. 

Patient  Griisil.  a  comedy,  1603,  repr.  39. 

Here's  nor  rhyme  nor  reason. 

'  This  bring*  W  mind  Ihe  sloiy  of  Sir  Thomns  More.  *ho  being,  by  lliu 

author,  asked  his  judgmeal  of  .in  impeitinent  book,  desired  bim  by  jill 
meant  to  put  il  into  verse,  and  bring  l[  [0  him  agun :  whidi  done,  Sir 
Thomas,  looking  upon  il.  sailh.  Yea,  now  ii  it  somewhat  like,  doi«  il  is 
rbyne ;  before,  it  was  neither  rhyme  nor  reason. — R. 

Here's  talk  of  the  Turk  and  Pope,  but  it's  my  next  neighbour 

that  does  me  the  harm. 
Here's  to  our  friends,  and  hang  up  the  rest  of  our  kindred. 
Hertfordshire  clubs  and  clouted  sboon. 

idon,  the  staple 

this  as  any  other  place.  Ycl.  (hough  some  may  smile  at  thair  clownish- 
BOS,  lei  none  Uugn  at  their  indiulry ;  the  rather,  because  the  high  shoon 
oTthe  tenant  pays  for  Ihe  Spanish  leather  boots  of  the  landlord.  Club  is 
an  old  term  for  a  booby.— R. 

Hertfordshire  hedgehogs. 

Plenty  of  hedgehojts  lie  found  in  this  high  woodland  counliy,  raponcd 

10  mck  the  kine  :  iboush  the  dairymaids  conne  them  small  thanks  f>>r 

Ipiuinx  their  pains  in  mUkinglheoi,    Whether  Ihi^pioverb  may  hare  any 

I   nrther  icdeetjon  on  (he  pei>ple  of  this  county,  as  therein  taxed  for  <«ve- 

CM  and  conttoiti  nuddlin^  on  the  earth,  t  think  not  worih  the 

tyj  these  nickTumet  being  imposed  on  several  couuliesgroundlessly 


»      l-^>«  ■.^:ia!^».  J».SA    ■  B^^.^ 


MBHiMpk*^  »»-»■■  >y 


?c^ 


I 
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His  breech  makes  buttons. 

This  is  Slid  of  a  man  in  fear.  WeknowvelieraenI  feor  causes  a  relaxa- 
tion rA\!ae,tp>unatrani,  and  involuntary  dejection.  BuHons,  because  the 
cicremenis  of  some  snimab  are  not  unlike  bultonitirpelleti ;  ai  of  sheep. 
harea,  Ac  Nay.  (hey  are  10  like,  that  they  lU-e  called  by  the  same  name : 
this  f^ine  they  get  from  (he  cells  of  the  colon.  The  Italians  say,  Face  il 
culo  taijpe  lappe. — R. 

His  calves  are  gone  lo  grast. 

His  candle  burns  wilhio  the  socket     WALKER,  1673. 

That  b.  he  b  an  old  maa  Philosophen  oie  wont  to  compare  man's 
life  not  inaptly  to  the  burning  of  a  lamp,  tbe  vital  heat  always  preying 
open  the  Eedical  nMisturp,  wttch,  when  ii  is  quite  oonnimed,  a  man  dicj, 

saiy  10  (be  mainlaitiing  of  tlie  one  as.  of  llw  oiliet..~R. 
His  clothes  are  worth  pounds,  but  his  wit  is  dear  a 
His  cockloft  is  unfumisheA 

(.£.,  He  vanls  brains. — iL 


a  groat. 


His 


■eipectod.— R, 


His  eye  is  bigger  than  his  belly. 

His  eyes  are  like  two  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket. 

His  cj'cs  draw  straws.     E.  AHgiut. 

"  When  a  penon's  eyes  oie  nearly  closed,  lie  appears  M  tee  small  tays 
otliglU,  litesliaws."— /■wil/, 

^  His  (inEers  are  Lime  twigs. 

Spoken  of  a  (hieviih  petson. — R. 

His  hair  grows  through  his  hood,    HE. 

"  I  may  say  10  you  he  dwelled  there  a>  loOS- 
Tyll  his  hflirc  gan  to  grow  fhtow  his  hoode." 

TaehitMayyahe/Ike  Widmv  Edy»,  1535. 
{Old  Enslisk  7<^t  Ba»ti,  111.96.)    &ud  ot  a  spendlbiift.  uid  «lM  of  a 
weanrof  a  ptculiuiort  ofhotos. 

His  heart  is  in  his  hose.     he. 

TruHtJfy  Hyilrrm,  ■ 
SkalUififai'i  C'hrawy, 
ilown  10  hli  boie."     Aalmtis  tn'pedct  dccidiL 

His  heart's  on's  halfpenny,    cl. 

His  house  stands  on  my  lady's  ground. 
I  His  learning  overbalancelh  his  brain. 
I  His  lungs  are  very  sensible,  for  everything  makes  them  laugh. 

His  lies  are  latticed.     E.  Anglia. 
"YMi«aa  see  through  them, "~/«n<7, 

iHis  milk  boil'd  over. 
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His  mill  will  go  with  ail  winds. 

His  mind's  a  wool-gathering.    CL. 

His  money  comes  from  lilm  like  drops  of  blood. 

His  nose  will  abide  no  jesls. 

His  promises  are  lighter  than  the  breath  that  uHe 

His  purse  and  his  paiaie  are  ill  met. 

His  purse  is  made  of  toad's  skin. 

His  religion  is  copyhold,  and  he  has  n' 


laid  or  oi 


His  room's  better  than  his  company. 

H  is  shoes  be  made  of  running  leather.    CL. 

His  tail  will  caich  the  chin-cough. 

Spoken  of  one  Ihaf  5itson  the  Bround,— R, 

His  thrift  waxeth  thin 

that  spendeth  more  than  he  doth  win. 

HowlhtGoodi  Hi/.  &c.,  in  HailM'iJ^fiularPBttrjr.l. 
His  tongue  goes  always  of  errands,  but  never  speed: 
His  tongue  is  as  cioven  as  the  devil's  fooL 
His  tongue  is  no  slander. 
His  tongue  runs  on  wheels,  or  at  random. 
His  wit  got  wings  and  would  have  llown, 
but  poverty  slill  kept  him  down. 
His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 

Notedy  and  Someiody  (1606),  sign.  C  3  vtna.  ThJJ,  lays  Fotby 
(VoetU.  183a,  p.  418).  is  soDWlinics  saJd  salirically. 

Hit  or  miss  for  a  cow  beel. 

Hitty-missy,  as  the  blind  man  shot  the  crow.     E.  AngUa, 

Hobi-de-hoy,  /  neither  man  nor  boy. 

I  have  never  seen  a  laltsfactory  expluiation  oT  this  word  hobi-de-fa07, 
which  we  al  present  apply  to  both  sexes.  See  Forby's  l'cial:,sn.IMi-Jt- 
hey.  and  HailiweU's  Diet,,  ihid.  The  icnn  is,  *t  least,  of  considerable 
anliquiiy  ;  ii  is  in  Palsgrave.  1530.  Timer,  who  U3i»  it,  scarcely  seems 
lo  have  understood  its  precise  meaning. 

Hobson's  choice. 

"A  man  is  said  Iq  have  Hobson's  choice  when  be  must  either  take 
what  Is  left  him.  or  choose  whelhei  he  will  have  any  p^n  or  no.  This 
Hobson  was  a  noted  carrier  in  Cambridge,  in  King  James's  linie,  who, 
partly  by  canyinE,  partly  by  {rraring.  raised  bimselt  lo  a  great  estate,  and 
did  much  'zfiOO.  in  the  lown ;  relieving  Ibe  poor,  and  building  a  public 
conduit  in  the  marhel-place." — R.  He  must  not  be  canlounded  wlA 
WiUiam  Hobson,  ihe  Merry  Londoner,  wlio  is  the  hero  of  a  dull  test 
Book.  pHnteil  in  1607,  ami  one  of  the  JramAlii  fmanir  in  one  of  T. 
Heywood's  plays.  The  cBrxier's  choice  consisted  in  aflbnling  any  one 
who  applied  for  the  hire  of  a  hone,  Ihe  optkiD  tieiweca  the  one  neii  the 
door,  and  none  iti  alL  Mition  wrote  this  man's  epitaph.  Compue 
JMim //Mfi  Citia. 
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Hoist  your  sail  when  the  wind  is  fair. 
Hoi  beach  pots,  Whaplode  pans, 
Houtun  organs,  Weston  ling-tangs. 

Higson"s  .W5S.  Coll..  No.  314.   These  are  Tour  places  in  Soulli  Lincoln- 
Hold  fast  is  the  first  point  in  hawking. 
Hold  fast  when  you  have  It.     he. 
Hold  him  not  for  a  good  neighbour 
that's  at  table  and  wine  at  every  hour.     w. 
Hold  him  to  it  buckle  and  thong. 
Hold  or  cut  codpiece  point- 
Hold  the  dish  while  t  shed  my  pottage. 
Hold  up  your  dagger  hand. 

Hold  your  tongue,  husband  ;  let  me  talk  that  have  all  the  wit. 
Holding  an  eei  too  fast  is  the  way  to  let  it  escape. 
Holland's  Lenguer. 

A  place  of  disiepulable  resort  at  the  Bankslde,  Soulhtrark.  on  the  iite 
of  the  nocienl  brolhels  wilhin  the  jurisdiction  of  ibe  See  of  Winchester. 
Tliese  were  suppreaed  in  the  lime  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  locality  pre- 
serted  till  a  much  later  date  its  onginal  cliatacter.  lAurcnce  Price,  a 
popular  writer  of  Charles  II. 's  lime,  published  atiout  11)70  a  little  Imct 
called  NtVMS  /ram  Hollands  Liager,  purporting  10  narraie  its  downfall. 
See  Brayleyand  Brillon's  Surny,  v.  310,  where  the  error  is  commilted 
of  oscribin);  lo  Mnrmion  Ihc  dramalitt  the  rare  prose  tract  on  Holland's 
Leaguer  by  Nicholas  Goodman,  4I0,  1633.  An  engraving  of  Banluide, 
showing  Holland's  Leaguer  a^  it  appeared  in  1648,  was  published  by 
Boydellin  i8i8. 

Holt  lions. 

The  people  of  HotI  in  Cheshire  are  so  called 
■ecount  of  tlieii  quarrelsome  character,  nol  with 
(heir  ttal  courage. 

Home  b  home,  be  it  never  so  111. 

Ballftd  licenHil  in  1569-70.  Clarke,  however  {Fanrm,.  1639.  p.  101). 
layt  with  ui.  "Be  it  never  so  homely."  ''OIioi  ^i\at  olm  djNvrsi. 
DecAUK  there  we  have  the  greatest  freedom.  V.  Erasm.  Bos  abeniis 
•uUiKle  prospeclat  foras."— R, 

[  Home  is  homely.    HE. 

"  Home  is  homely,  yea  and  to  homely  sometyme. 
Where  wiues  fooleslooles  to  their  husbandes  heads  clime," 

Heywood's  Efigr.  1569,  and  Huudr,.  No,  lo. 

I  Honest  as  the  cat  when  the  meat  is  out  of  reach, 

•nest  men  mid  knaves  may  possibly  we.ir  ihe  same  cloth. 
"est  men  fear  neither  (he  light  nor  the  daik. 
1  men  marry  soon,  wise  men  rot  at  all. 
EH  never  have  the  love  of  a  rogue. 


r  pel  hips  at 
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lloncitjr  li  th*  beti  policy. 

Nonk'i  IJft  V  IfrJ  Kttfr  Gmiffird,  t-/^ 

llonoiy  inAv  be  deu  bouj;ht,  but  con  nevcf  be  a  dear  j 

woith. 
Homy  I*  iwcH  but  the  b«  (tins*. 
Ilniifi'  It  Xdf  (^nd  fr.f  a  bur. 
It  ,;.,■-...  1  .1 — .-—■:  'iflont  ihou  li»H  ii««il  of  bulk 
H  I  >ii  In  oncuck.     H. 

1 1  lit  ilie  DkAtkci. 

.   ■. ~  .  -—  ■.*<nn   rbiCtl'iMb,  Ub., W]ic  qof. 


fL     TMamlMnllmdMKbeM^kv^ 
^tt  T.  Mofc  mOImmh.  As  tet  OK  M^ 


Hiipe  MfWib. 

I  '  i-ti,  hiMabMlM|if>ei. 
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Hope  well  and  have  well,    C. 

ParaJya  of  Daynly  Dttiyia.  1578,  repr.  1867,  p.  9a.  Fnll»r  (Cmomt- 
lagia,  17U)  adds:  "  IJuolh  HtcKwelL"  It  Kerns  10  be  nothing  tnorc 
ihaii  ibe  Latia.  Crede  quod  babes  ct  habcs. 

Hops  make  or  break. 

No  hopErowet  will  have  Riiicb  diRicutlr  In  nppreciafing  (his  proverbial 
diclnm  :  an  eslute  has  been  lusl  or  won  in  the  coiii»  o(  a.  single  SL'asan  : 
rear,  and  a  bad  year  may  ipoil  Ibe 

Horn  mad,     HE. 

Homer,  Popham,  Wyndham,  and  Thynne, 

when  the  abbot  went  out,  then  they  went  in. 

Higun's  MSS.  Coll.,  173.  These  were  iKe  four  families  to  whom  the 
aile  of  ClajtODbury  Abbey,  Somecselshiie,  was  gianled  at  Ibe  Diuolution. 


e  by  years. 

"To  ciiiiMkorst  and  font"  is  an  expression  used  by  Walpole  i 
of  1740  to  R.  West  (L'unmngham's  edit,,  i.  63). 

Hot  anger  soon  coI<!. 

Title  of  a  ploy  :doW  lost),  by  Henry  Potter  and  otbers,  159S, 

Hot  love  soon  cold.     he. 
In  Ralph  Roister  Dtister,  wri 
' '  Cay  love,  God  save  it 
Edit,  1847,  p.  77. 

Hot  men  harbour  no  malice. 
Hot  sup,  hot  swalJoH*. 

How  c,in  the  foal  amble  wheti  the  horse  and  ms 
How  doth  your  whither  go  you  ? 
(.<,,  your  wife. 

'    How  many  things  hath  he  to  repent  of  that  live: 
'   How  North  Crawley  her  bonnet  stands  I 

i.e..  Not  straight,  all  on  one  side,^ — Baker's  A'lrr/A, 
Crinvley. 


Huge  winds  blow  □ 
Feiiuntque  summc 


.  high  hilis.      WALKER. 
.  fulmina  montes.    Harat.—  R. 


Human  blood  is  all  of  one  colour. 

Human  laws  reach  not  thoughts. 

Humble  hearts  have  humble  desire 

I    Hunger  and  cold 'deliver  a  man  up 


siS  £v&i/VM«H»« 


I    «■■£.     a.teft»£>>*aM^L^sa«*iB.    A. 


■  9t«^«a«  ■! 
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1  cannot  run  and  sit  stili  at  the  same  time. 
1  cannot  spin  and  weave  at  the  same  lime. 
I  can't  be  your  friend  and  your  flallerer  too, 
I  cry  you  mercy ;  I  have  killed  your  cushion. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  phTB^e,  oace  evidenil)'  einployed  tn  b  pro- 
verbial seme  aiuj  mnnoer,  is  rather  obscure.     See  Lyly's  Mol/ur  Bemiie, 


I 


"Half.  Theres  gliclce  for  irou,  let  meehave  laj  girde; 
On  thy  conscience  tell  me  what  it  is  o'clocke  ? 
Sit,  t  crie  you  mercy,  1  have  kil'd  your  cushan. " 
Nares  (ed.  1859,  in  vett)  girts  no  satisfactory  explanalian. 

1  cry  you  mercy  ;  I  look  you  for  a  join'd  [joint]  stool,    c 

I  deny  that  with  both  my  hands  and  all  my  teeth. 

I   do  what  I  can,  quoth  the  fellow,  when  he  threshed 

cloak.     CL. 
I  gave  the  mouse  a  hole,  and  she  is  become  my  heir.     H 
I  gave  you  a  stick  to  break  my  own  head  with. 
I  had  no  thought  of  catching  you  when  I  fished  for  another, 
I  had  lalher  be  fed  with  jack-boots  than  with  such  stories. 
I  bad  rather  it  had  wrung  you  by  the  nose  than  me  by  the 

belly.  ■■*■ 

I  had  rather  my  cake  burn,  than  you  should  turn  i 
1  had  rather  ride  on  the  ais  that  carries  me,  than 

that  throws  me.     h. 
I  had  rather  your  room  as  your  company. 

Marriagi  of  Wit  and  Win/am  (circl  1570).  Shabisp.  Soe,  e4. 
The  eipression  also  wxurs  in  atim  lAt  CoUitr  i^Croytlom,  wtitlea  -" 

I  have  a  bone  in  my  arm. 
I  have  a  cold  coal  to  blow  at. 
I  have  a  good  bow,  but  I  can't  come  at  it. 
I  have  a  good  cloak,  but  it's  in  Francf. 
I  have  a  tangled  skein  of  it  to  wind  off. 
.  I  have  cured  her  from  lying  in  the  hedge,  quoth  the  good  t 
when  he  had  wed  his  daughter. 
I  have  dined  as  well  as  my  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Thai  ii.  though  not  so  dubiously  or  daintlty,  on  viiiety  of  a 
dishes,  yet  as  comforlably,  as  contenledJy,  aeconiing  to  the  ™l«i  fl 
est  quod  sufficil ;  Enougli  is  ai  cood  as  a  feosi,  and  bcltcrlhan  ■ 
-R. 

I  have  eggs  on  the  spit. 


I 
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I  have  known  liim  wben  he  was  but  an  oilman,    walker. 

I  have  lived  too  near  a  wood  to  be  frightened  by  owls. 

I  have  lost  all  and  found  myself.    CL. 

1  have  more  to  do  than  a  diah  to  wash. 

1  have  other  fish  to  fry. 

1  have  paid  my  shot, 

"Shoi"  i(  a  commun  mode  of  ntprciiion  amoDg  ihc  commonaliy  lo 
(leDOICB  reckoning,  Se,  "I  have  paid  my  «hol."  or  rather  "icol."  nom 
"tcolliun,"  n  lai  or  coolribulJon,  a  sl^ol.  — Nicholson  and  Buin'i  Wttt- 
mtnkuid  and  Cim^r/diirf,  quoied  by  Br*dy. 


I 


I  have  said  my  prayers  in  the  other  corner.    Devon. 

n  use  in  cmcs  where  a  person  only  partially 
I  milk-bowL 


lilli  any  ati 


any  ateosil,  as  a  jug  □> 
I  have  shot  tny  bolt. 

"Ttie  implement  shot  from  the  eroo-bow  is  eilltd  I 

Ctirtl,  ud  by  the  English  ■  htll.     Hence  ihe  saying  ' 
It.'  anil  '  The  fool's  l»ll  is  soorcsI  shol."    This  arrow. 
it  allU  uied  in  some  pana  of  the  counliy,  chiefly  in  Norrolk,  in  slinoling 
rabUti.  which  do  not  lake  so  general  an  alirm  as  when  a  gun  is  riredotf." 
-Ktlilor  of  Brady's  VarUlUs  nf  LilmUnrf,  ies6. 

I  have  victualled  my  cnmp. 

I  hope  better,  quoth  licnson,  when  bis  wife  bid  him  come  in, 
cuckold. 

I  hope  1  may  tie  up  my  own  sack  when  I  pleate. 

I  killed  her  for  good  will,  said  Scoit,  when  he  killed  his  neigh- 
bour's marc. 

I  know  best  where  the  shoe  wringeth  me. 

*■  Bui  I  wol  best  whtr  wiyneiih  me  my  icbo." — Chaucer,  Mankandu 
Tab,  L  399.  Clarke,  in  Ins  Par^mirtatta,  1639,  gi»es  k.  "  Ltery  mon 
kBOtrawoeie  liii  own  shoe  wtiogelh  liim." 

I  know  enough  to  hold  my  tongue,  but  not  to  speak. 

I  know  he'll  come,  by  his  long  tarrying. 

1  know  him  as  well  as  if  I  had  gone  through  him  with  a  lighted 

link. 
1  know  him  not,  should  I  meet  him  in  my  pottage  dish. 
I  know  nu  more  dian  the  Pope. 

So«  .V,  tHd  (.». ,  3"!  S, ,  <Y.  31B. 

I  know  of  nobody  that  hna  a  mind  to  die  this  year. 

1  know  what  I  do  when  I  drink. 

I  like  writing  with  a  peacock's  quill,  because  its  [eaiheti  ate  all 

eyes. 
I  live,  and  lords  do  no  mote. 

I  love  the*  like  pudding  ;  i(  ihou  wcrt  pie  1  would  eat  tbec 
I    1  love  you  well,  but  touch  not  my  pocket. 
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I  may  see  him  need,  /  bul  I'll  not  sec  him  bleed.    CL. 

"  [brents  wilt  unially  say  this  of  prodigal  or  unduliful  children  ;  it 
<ng,  I  win  be  conienl  Id  see  Ihem  SuOer  a  lillle  hafdihip,  bul  D"' 
grcal  misery  ot  calamity." — R, 

I  must  take  ihe  ford  as  I  find  it, 

Gascoigne's  Worlu,  by  Hailiil,  i.  4. 
I  myself  had  been  happy,  if  I  had  been  unfortunate  in  tin 
I  ne'er  liked  a  dry  bargain. 

1  never  asked  you  for  wood  to  heat  my  own  oven  with, 
I  never  desired  you  10  stumble  at  the  stone  that  lieih  at  a 

I  never  fared  worse  than  when  1  wished  for  my  supper.    CL. 
1  now  see  which  leg  you  are  iame  of. 
1  owe  God  a  death,     walker. 

1  proud,  and  thou  proud,  who  shall  bear  the  ashes  oul 
Puller  {Gnomologia.  1733)  bos  it  dilTereDtly  :  -'  I  sloul,  and 


I  say  little,  but  I  think  more.     he. 

1  sell  nothms  on  trust  till  to-monow. 

I  shall  sit  on  his  skirt. 

1  sucked  not  this  out  of  my  fingers'  em 

I  talk  of  cbaik  and  you  of  cheese. 

Dyke'j  Engluk  Prux-crbJ,  1709,  p.  54. 
rispondi  coppo.     Hal. — R. 


tl  domando  daniui  e 


'  you'd  drown  n 


1  taught  you  It 

1  thank  you  for  nothing. 

Randolph's  Hty  for  Hsntsty,  1651,  p.  7. 
stood,  B4id  IS  siili  in  use. 
I  think  his  face  is  made  of  a  dddle  :  every  one  that  looks  d 

him  loves  him. 
1  think  this  is  a  butcher's  horse,  he  carries  a  calf  so  well. 
I  thought  I  had  given  her  rope  enough,  said  I'edley,  wh( 
hanged  his  mare.     F. 
This  Pedlej  was  a  nalural  fool,  of  whom  go  many  stories. — R. 

I  thought  I  would  give  him  one  and  lend  him  another. 

■*.<:,  I  would  \x  quit  with  him. — R, 

1  took  ber  for  a  rose,  but  she  breedeth  a  burr.    HE. 

"  I  tolie  hlr  for  a  rose,  tnil  she  bteedlh  a  but™. 
She  comtli  to  «licke  to  me  nowe  in  hir  lacke.  *— //^nwrf, 

I  took  htm  for  a  worm,  bul  he  proved  a  serpent. 
1  tiow  not,  quotli  Dinnis. 

See  Mr.  Thotm'  \ji'mA.toThiimiui</Ki»iiKg{E.trlji  PreiiJttwtaM 
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I  was  by,  quoih  Ped!ey,  when  my  eye  was  put  on. 
I  was  laken  by  a  morsel,  says  (he  fish.     K. 
I  will  christen  my  own  child  firsl. 

will  come   when  the  cuckoo  has  pecked  up  the  dirt. 

!□  Ihe  spring. 


ill  do  my  good  will,  a 

s  he  said  that  threshed  in  his  cloak. 

Tbis  van  some  Scolchm 

lan  ;  for  I  havr  been  lold,  thai  ihey  are  wt 

do  so:  rayidf  have  seen 

Ihera  hold  plough  in  Iheir  cloaks.— R. 

I 


piece  for  your  lies,  if  you'll  let  r 


for  a  kingdor 


I  will  give  you  a 
have  them  all. 
I  will  give  you  a  shirt  full  of  sore  bones, 
I  will  keep  do  more  cats  than  will  caich  mice. 
1  will  make  him  dance  without  a  pipe. 

I'll  do  him  an  injury,  and  he  shall  not  know  how. 

I  will  never  keep  a  dog  to  bite  me. 
I  will  never  sloop  iow  to  lake  up  nothing. 
1  will  not  change  a  collage  in  pos^e^sio 
re  vera  ion. 
Some  say,  A  little  in  one's  own  pocket  is  better  than  much  in  another 

I  will  not  (iance  to  every  fool's  pipe. 

I  will  not  keep  a  dog  and  bark  myself. 

I  will  not  make  my  dishcloul  my  tablecloth. 

1  will  not  play  my  ace  of  trumps  yet. 

I  will  not  pull  the  thotn  out  of  your  foot,  lo  put  it  into  my  own. 

1  will  not  want  when  I  have  and  when  1  han't  loo.    Soinenel. 

I  will  say  the  crow  is  white.     HE. 

"I  will  say  the  ctowe  is  whylc,  wyll  thou  so? 
When  eucry  man  seeth  liir  blacke  :  go,  tool,  go  I  "~Ntyieood. 

I  will  wash  my  hands,  and  wait  upon  you. 
'    1  will  watch  your  water.  ' 
'   1  wiped  his  nose  on  it. 
1   I  wot  well  how  the  world  wags  : 
I  he  is  most  loved  that  hath  most  bags. 

W^ttr  (1671).     Tiw  ibrvxairrn   xdxrri  tial  avrfiifXt,     Feiicium 

mutii  Gognati.    li  was  wont  to  be  said,  UbI  ainici  ibi  opes  -,  but  now  it 

may  (as  Erasmus  eomplains)  well  be  invened,  L'tn  opes  iIh  amici. — R. 

"  For  I  houc  heard  a  proueibe  old. 

Be  rul'd  by  him  that  balli  (he  gijld.'' 

—  King'l  Hnlfi-feKHy-vvrtk  0/  Wit  in  a  PaHytmrlh  a/  F..f,r,  1613, 
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I  wot  what  I  wot.     DS. 

I  would  have  ihc  fruil,  not  ihe  basket. 

I  would  not  have  your  cackling  for  your  eggs. 

I  would  not  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

I  would  not  trust  liim,  no,  not  with  a  bag  of  scorpions. 

I'll  be  holy,  av,  marry  will  1.     CL. 

ni  die  where  Brndiey  died,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.    Ireh  J 

I'll  either  grind  or  find.  T 

I'll  foreheci  [predetermine]  nothing  but  building  churchesa 

louping  over  them,     Nerthem. 
ni  first  see  thy  neck  as  long  as  my  arm. 
I'll  go  twenty  miles  on  your  errand  first, 
I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't.    M.  W.  of  Windsor^  i6o2. 
I'll  make  him  buckle  lo- 
rU  make  him  fly  up  with  Jackson's  hens. 

>.(,,  undo  him.    So  when  a  man  is  broke  or  undoDC,  we  spiy  li 
Mown  up. — R. 

I'll  make  him  know  churning  days. 

I'll  make  him  water  his  horse  at  Higbgatc. 

i.e.  I'll  sue  bim,  and  make  him  like  a  journey  to  London. -- 

I'll  make  one,  quoth  Kirkh.im,  when  he  danced  in  his  clogs. 
I'll  make  you  know  your  driver, 

I'll  neither  meddle  nor  m.ike  [mate]  with  them.    WAUiER. 
I'll  not  go  before  my  mare  lo  the  market. 

I'll  do  nothing  preposlcroiisly  ;  ni  drive  my  mare  before  me.— 
I'll  not  hang  roy  bells  on  one  horse. 

That  is,  jive  all  to  one  son.— R. 


a  kick  for  a  cuff. 


E.  Angiia. 


I'll  not  play  with  you  for  shoe  buckles. 
I'll  not  wear  the  wooden  dagger, 
I'll  send  you  lo  Bodmin. 

t.*. ,  lo  gaol. 
I'll  tent  thee,  quoih  Wood  ; 
if  1  can't  rule  my  d.iughtet,  I'll  rule  my  good. 
I'll  thank  you  for  the  next,  for  this  I  am  sure  of. 
rU  tluow  you  into  Harborough  field.     Leicester  skirt. 

A  tbreal  for  childien.  Haiborongb  having  no  field, — R. 

I'll  trust  him  no  farther  than  I  can  fling  him. 

Or.  thin  I  eon  Ibrsw  a  milblone.  Compare  fit/mriier  Ikan  I  ft 
I'll  vezse  thee.    Semerstt. 


I 


for  an  egg  ai  Easter. 
Idle  folks  have  ihe  least  leisure. 
Idle  men  arc  the  devil's  playfellows. 
Idle  people  take  the  most  pains  [or  have  the  most  labour]. 
Idleness  and  lust  are  sworn  friends. 
Idleness  is  ihe  greatest  prodigality  in  the  world. 
Idleness  is  the  key  of  beggary. 
Idleness  turns  the  edge  ofwit. 
If  a  cuckold  come,  he'll  take  away  tbe  meat,  if  there  be  n 

salt  on  the  table. 
Ifa  tie  could  have  choked  him,  that  would  have  done  ii 


If  a  louse  miss  its  footing  on  bis  coat,  'twill  be  si 

f  a  man  beats  a  bush  in  Essex,  out  jumps  a  calf, 
f  a  man  once  fall,  all  will  tread  on  him. 

DejecUl  arboR   quiris  ligna  colliglt.      Vulgus  senultar 

odi(  damoaliu.— 7iiMn.     Wlien  tbe  tree  is  fallen,  M  s 

haichei.— n. 


o  break  it 


:,  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  give  hiir 
I i scarry,  the  fool  would  burst. 


Ifa  poor  man  give  thee  o 

something  belter. 
If  a  wise  man  should  nevi 
If  a  woman  were  as  little 
a  pease-cod  uould  make  her  a  gown  and  a  hood. 
If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel,  silence  is  worth  two. 
If  all  fools  had  babies,  we  should  want  fuel.     H. 

porlaient  \c  ranrrotte,  oa  ne  scail  de  quel  bjis  in 
..     -^.— R, 

If  all  fools  wore  white  caps,  we  should  seem  a  flock  of  geese.    H. 
If  all  the  world  were  ugly,  deformity  would  be  do  monster. 
if  an  ass  goes  a  travelhng,  he'll  not  come  home  a  horse. 
If  any  fool  finds  the  cap  fit  him,  let  him  wear  it. 
If  any  one  say  that  one  of  thine  c       '     ' 


3  of  them  both,  procure  thyself  .1 

i.  No.  3.  ,l,.s 


■,  let  work  stay. 

n  May,  /  they're  worth  a  pound  n 
D  July,  /  they're  not  worth  a  fly. 


I  If  anything  si 
[If  bees  swarm  ii 
V  they  s' 

fifelei  and  Queria,  istS..  ii,  51a. 
frlf  better  were  within,  better  would  come  out. 
^f  Betvoir  hath  a  cap,  /  you  churls  of  the  vale  look  to  th.it. 

Thai  Is,  when  (he  clouds  hang  over  the  towers  of  Bever  Castle,  il 
proeuoGtic  of  much  ram  and  moisture,  lo  tlus  mucli  tindaitisging  l] 
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fruilful  vale  lying  in  llie  ihrce  counties  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  H 
tingham. — R. 

If  Drayton  bargh,  and  Hambleion  hough,  and  Burton  brc 
were  all  in  thy  belly,  it  would  never  be  team.     Yorkshire, 

It  ii  spokeo  of  a  covetous  and  imatiiible  penon.  vhom  nolhing  will 
content.  Braylon,  Hambleton,  and  Button  are  places  between  Cawood 
and  Pontefract,  in  Itus  county.     Brayton  Bargb  is  a  small  hill  in  a  plain 

J    .-.>.    — jj_     Bargh,  in  the  Nonhem  dialect,  is  propetly 

ill,  though  here  it  be  taken  foi  the  hill  Itself.— R. 


n  share.    Devonshire. 

ie  ignii  falntkt  in  Stich 


a  hotse-way  up  a  steep  hi 
If  Cadbury  and  Dolbury  dolvc 
all  Engl.md  might  plough  with  a  golder 
Westcoll  reports.  That  a  liety  dragon,  t 
lykeness,  haih  bynne  often  scene  to  flye  between  li  _ 

Irom  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  night  season ;  whereby  it  is  supposed 
Iher  is  a  great  trcaiure  bydd  it)  each  of  them  ;  and  thai  the  dragon  is  the 
trusty  treasurer  and  sore  keeper  thereof,  as  he  wns  of  the  golden  fieese  in 
Chokos,  which  Jason,  by  the  help  of  Medea,  bruughl  ihencs ;  lor,  ns 
Ovid  sailh,  he  nas  veiy  vigiiani :  "^ 

A  watchfuU  dn^oQ  sell  ^H 

This  goldoi  lleece  10  keep,  ^H 

Within  whose  careful  eyes  ^B 

Came  never  wink  of  sleep.  ^ 

And  as  the  two  relations  may  bs  as  Ime  one  as  the  other,  for  any  [hinge 
1  knowe,  and  some  do  averr  to  have  sceene  yll  lately.  And  of  this 
hydden  treasure  the  rhyming  proverbs  here  quoted  goes  commonly  and 


If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bright,  winter  will  have  another 

flight ; 
if  on  Candlemas  day  it  be  shower  and  rain,  ill  winter  is  gone, 
and  will  not  come  again. 
The  same  as  the  Scotish  saying  : 

If  Candlemaa  is  fair  and  clear, 
1  here'U  be  iwa  winlcts  in  the  your. 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr,  Hislop.  and  which  has  Its  colinleipans 
in  French  and  German.    There  Is  another  English  proverb  upon  iliis 
point,  namely : 

The  hind  hod  as  lief  see 

his  wife  on  n  bier. 
As  that  Candlemas  Day 
should  be  pleasant  and  dear. 
This  )s  a  translation  or  metaphrase  ol  that  old  I.atin  dislich  : 
Si  sol  splendesca;  Marift  purilicantr. 

Major  eril  glacics  post  (estum  quam  fuil  ante; 
"  Now,  though  I  think  all  obsetvaiioni  about  particular  days  supenl 
lioui  and  fiivoliius;  yet,  because,  probably,  il  the  wealliir  t>e  fair  for 
some  days  about  Ihis  lime  of  the  yenj-.  il  may  betoken  froti,  1  have  put 
iliis  down  OS  it  wiu  ilelivercd  mc^"— R.  Mr.  Uenltam  has  iincned  in  bit 
Collection,  1846,  some  olhet  UMlogMU  sayings  on  Ihis  tubjcct. 


lay  on  Monday  be. 
'  Ihal  year  you  IJ  see. 
._  boih  loud  nnd  shrill ; 
.  tniih  to  lell, 

Fau  or  lempests  lasllng  long  ; 
While  battlet  Ihey  ihall  irrall' 
And  ereal  plenty  of  beasU  st 
They  Ihal  be  bom  thai  day.  1  ween. 
They  ihall  be  slrone  eacb  one  anil  keen  ; 
He  shall  be  found  ilinl  siealelh  aiiBhl ; 

—Harl.  MS.  3152.  fol.  153-4. 


:h  you  tlirough  a  hole, 
say  your  prayers,  and  mind  your  soul. 
If  dry  be  the  buck's  horn  on  Holyrood  n 

'lis  worth  a  kist  of  gold  ; 
but  if  wet  it  be  seen  on  Holytood  e' 

bad  harvest  is  foretold. 


If  Easier  falls  in  Lady-day's  lap, 
beware,  0  England,  of  n  clap. 

If  ever  I  catch  his  cart  overthrowing,  I'll  give  it  one  shove. 
If  every  bird  take  back  its  own  feathers,  youll  be  naked. 
ir  every  man  mend  one,  all  shall  be  mended.     HE. 
If  folly  were  grief,  every  house  would  weep.     H. 
If  fooU  should  not  fool  it,  they  should  lose  iheir  season.     H. 
If  fortune  favour,  I  may  have  her,  for  I  go  about  her ; 
if  fortune  fail,  you  may  kiss  her  tail,  and  go  without  her. 
If  good  apples  you  would  have, 
the  leaves  must  go  into  the  grave.     S.  Devon. 
Ornilher,  f 


le  fall  of  the  leaf. 


H. 


of  lilile  one=,  both  would  bit 


If  he  be  a  coward,  he  is  a  murderer. 

PBlimanlii,i,  by  W,  Clarke.  1595. 

If  he  were  as  long  as  he  is  lither,  he  might  ihiitch  a  house  n 

out  a  ladder.     Chfshire. 
If  his  Cap  be  made  of  wool. 

Informer  !lm«,  when  ihii  proverb  came  first  ii 
'     ighan" 


re  a  Ihing  hanlly  ki 


I.  tnglind.  m 
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s  the  adder  said  to  the  blind  worrft. 

This  is  not  strictly  true,  for  (he  adder  is  not  deaf.  Compare  Ke 
ueria.  and  S.,  i.  331.  Randolph,  in  the  A/hjw  Loekiig-xlau 
^l  ti.  EC  3,  introduce!  Ihii  popular  delusion,  but  appears  lo  ha 


If  I  do,  dog  worry  rny  uncle  1 

A  phra».  according  to  Halliuell  [Did.  v.  Dog),  used  when  any  oi.e  it 
asked  lo  do  somelhing  disagreeable. 

If  I  had  hail  no  plough,  you  had  had  no  corn. 

]/  I  had  given  fourpencc  for  that  advice,  I  had  bought  it  a 

groat  loo  dear. 
If  1  had  not  lifted  up  the  store,  you  had  not  found  ihe  jen^l. 
If  I  were  to  fall  backwards  1  should  break  tnynose, 
If  I  were  10  fast  for  my  life,  I  would  eat  a  good  breakfast  in  the 

morning. 
If  in  January  you  sow  oats,  /  it  will  bring  golden  groats. 
If  it  neither  rains  nor  snows  on  Candlemas  day, 
you  may  siriddle  your  horse  and  go  and  buy  hay.    Line. 
If  it  rains  on  a  Sund.iy  before  mess, 
It  will  rain  all  the  week  more  or  less.    T>. 
If  it  serve  me  to  wear,  it  may  gain  you  to  look  to. 
If  it  should  rain  porridge,  he  would  want  his  dish. 
If  it  were  a  bear,  it  would  bite  you.    CL. 
If  it  were  not  for  hope,  heart  would  break.     B.  OF  M.  R. 

Spes  olunt  eiules.    Spes  icrval  aSictoi.     ArV  drvxwc  ai^cnHM 


If  it  were  not  for  the  belly,  the  back  might  wear  gold. 
If  it  will  not  be  spun,  bring  it  not  to  the  disiaflf. 
If  it  won't  pudding,  it'll  (roiie.     Etui  Anglin. 

"Ult  won't  do  for  one  ibing.  it  will  roranothei." — Forty. 

If  Janivecr  cnlerds  be  summerly  gay, 
'twill  be  winterly  wcaiher  till  ilic  calends  of  May. 
I'here  Ij  a  p4«*crb  io  Weith  orcrcai  antiquity  : 

liar  hyd  ntan, 

(iaiafhydFay. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


i.t..  IfUbaiomerly  wealhertill  the  kalends  of  J anuHTT,  il  will  be  win- 
terly weather  till  Ibe  kalends  of  May.  They  look  upon  lliis  as  an  oracle.— 
Aubrey,  apudTtioms'^nMi^.  andTraditioiu,  p.  Sa.  Ray's  vcisicn  above 
' ""  —n  copy  ol  tliis. 

If  madness  were  pain,  you'd  hear  otitcries  in  every  house. 

If  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  you  had  but  few  friends  thers. 

Ifmen  become  sheep  the  wolf  will  devour  them.     DS. 

If  men  had  nol  slept,  the  tares  had  not  been  sawn. 

If  money  go  before,  ail  ways  do  lie  open.    M.  W.  of  Windsor. 

If  my  aiini  had  been  a  man.  she'd  have  been  my  uncie. 
S[Kih<^a  in  derision  of  Ihose  who  make  rldiculaus  surmiies. — R. 

If  my  shirt  knew  my  design,  I'd  burn  il. 

If  New  Year's  Eve  night  wind  blows  South, 

it  betokeoeth  warmth  and  growth  : 

if  West,  much  milk,  and  lish  in  the  sea : 

if  North,  much  cold,  and  storms  there  will  he  : 

if  East,  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit  : 

if  North-EasI,  flee  il,  man  and  brute.    D. 

If  on  the  eighth  of  J.une  it  rain, 

it  foretells  a  wet  harvest,  men  sain. 

If  one  but  knew  how  good  it  were  to  eat  a  pullet  in  Janiveer, 

if  he  had  twenty  in  a  flock,  he'd  leave  but  one  to  go  with  cock. 

If  one,  two,  and  three  say  you  arc  an  ass,  put  on  the  ears. 

If  pains  be  a  pleasure  to  you,  profit  will  follow. 

If  physic  do  not  work,  /  prepare  for  the  kirk. 

If  Pool  was  a  £sh-pool,  and  the  men  of  Pool  fish, 

iliere'd  be  a  pool  for  the  devil,  and  fish  for  his  dish.   Dorsetshire. 

When  ihiisaliricaldiillch  was  wriilen.  Pool  was  nol  thai  place  of  irndc 
and  respeelabiliiy  II  now  is. — R.  Oalheconliary,  ii  was,  and  is,  nolonoui 
for  lis  ill- linn. 

Ured  the  sun  begins  his  race, 
expect  that  rain  will  flow  apace.    D. 

If  Ri/ington  pike  [pe^k]  do  wear  a  hood, 

be  sure  the  day  will  ne'er  hold  good. 

Hlgsoo's  MSS.  Cell.,  146.  Rivrnglon  Pike  is  Hie  summtl  of  a  lofly 
cleVHiTon  near  Rivinglon,  a  town  in  Lmicashire,  in  the  pniith  of  lialion  1 
the  Pike  is  154;  feel  above  Ihe  level  of  the  sea.  "A  mist  on  the  lop  of 
a  hill  is  a  sign  of  foul  weather."— R. 

If  she  be  a  good  goose,  her  dame  well  to  pay, 
she  will  lay  two  egg?  before  Valentine's  day. 
If  slie-cinque  wdlnot,  ducc-ace  cannot,  thun  qualrc-trey  must. 
i.e. .  The  middle  sort  tjear  public  burdens,  lues.  &c.,  most. 
"  Deux  ace  non  possum  and  sue  cinque  solver?  nolui 
El  igitur  nolutn  qualre  iiois  solvere  totuni."— R. 
Compnre  Siw-act.  &c. 
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H  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap, 

Scruffel  wots  full  well  of  that.     Cumberland. 

These  are  Iwo  neighbour  hills ;  Ihe  one  in  Ihii  counly.  Ih«  tt 

Anouidiile,  in  Scotland  ;  if  the  former  be  capped  witli  cl      ' 

niiits,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  rain  falls  on  (be  other. 

If  St.  Paul  be  fair  and  dear,  /  then  betides  a  happy  year. 

Ne/a  and  Querui.  yi.  S.,ii.  iiB.     In  Hunlingdonsbi 
form  an  article  of  popular  belief  thai  n  clear  day  on  Si.  Paul  s 
bctokenia  fine  spring.    Mr.  Dcahaia  {fret:  end  fiff.  SayinfJ,  pp.  a 
hu  a  more  el^wrale  version. 

"  Clara  dies  Panli  bonllatem  denolal  anni : 
Si  fuerini  venti,  crudelia  prxlia  Ecnii ; 
Quando  sunt  nebula:,  peicuni  onimalia  quxfjue ; 
Si  nix  aut  pinvia  sit,  lunc  Aunt  omnia  chara.  ' 

J/arl  .!/£.,  4043,  f.  1.  ralir  {Jdliiuia  AiMfii^,a.m 

If  St  Swithin  weep,  that  year,  the  proverb  says, 
the  weather  will  be  fouL  for  forty  days. 

Si.  Swilbin  seems  to  have  usurped  the  place  of  iwo  other  sainia :  1 

pare  Si  final,  &t\ 

The  French  tax  the  same  of  the  days  of  St.  Medotd  andSl.  GervaiaiJ 


If  St.  Vitus's  day  be  rainy  weather, 
it  will  rain  for  thirty  days  together,     D. 
If  strokes  are  good  to  give,  Ihey  are  good  t( 
I  f  that  glass  either  break  or  fall, 
fareweli  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall. 
Eden  Hall,  i 


a  diflfertnt  reading  occurs,  and  Warton'*  , 

f.  P..  edit.  Hailtlt.  i.  36,  .\eii.     Kllson  gives  the  irodition  in  his  Pk 

TdIii.  iSji.pp.  150. 151.   A  reptesuntilion  of  the  glass  is  gUen  by  Ljil 

{Ciimierliiid,  ceix.) 

If  that  the  course  be  fnir, 

again  and  again,  quoih  Bunny  10  his  benr,    Ci. 

Ifihal  you  will  France  win,  then  with  Scotland  first  begin. 

In  reference  to  Ihe  jnKmate  relaiiont  formerly  subsisting  between^ 

lacd  and  Fiuicc.  when  the  (oidiei  was  ruled  by  its  own  suveiei£iu.    . 

If  the  ball  does  not  slick  to  the  wall,  yet  'twill  leave  some  n 
If  the  bed  could  tell  all  it  knows,  it  would  put  maay  to  I 
blush.  ^ 

If  the  brain  sows  cot  corn,  It  plants  thistles. 
If  Ihe  cap  6t,  wear  It. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 
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I  r  the  channel's  [do  small,  the  water 
If  the  cock  moult  before  the  hen,  i 

and  thin, 
but  if  the  hen  moult  before  the  cock,  we  shall  have  weather  as 
hard  as  a  block. 
ThesE  pmgnDsiics  or  wealliet  and  future  plenljr.  Ac,  t  took  upon  asallo- 
geltier  uncenoin  ;  and  were  they  narrowly  observed,  would,  I  believe,  as 
often  miss  as  fait.— K. 

If  the  counsel  be  good,  no  matter  who  gave  it. 
If  the  crow  crows  on  going  lo  bed, 
he's  sure  to  rise  with  a  watery  head,    D. 
If  the  devii  catch  a  man  idle,  he'lt  set  him  at  work. 
If  the  devil  be  a  vicar,  thou  wilt  be  his  clerk. 
If  the  dog  bark,  go  in  ;  if  the  bitch  bark,  go  out 
If  the  end  be  well,  then  is  all  well. 
See  Douce's  /Umlralimi.  1807,  i.  31 1. 

If  the  first  of  July  it  be  rainy  weather, 

'twill  rain  more  or  less  for  four  weeks  together. 

If  the  frog  and  mouse  quarrel,  the  kite  will  see  them  agreed. 

If  the  grass  grow  in  J.iniveer, 

it  grows  the  worse  for't  all  the  year. 

There  ii  no  gencnl  nite  wiibout  some  exception  ;  for  in  the  year  1667 
the  winter  was  so  mild,  ilial  the  pasiores  were  very  green  in  January,  yet 
wu  (here  scarcely  ever  known  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  hay  than  the 
summer  following.— R. 

If  the  hen  docs  not  prate,  she  will  not  lay.    Emt  AngHa. 

i.1.,  says  Korliy.  "ScoldiDgwives  make  the  best  lioroewivel." 
If  the  lion's  skin  cannot,  the  fox's  shall. 

Si  leoniaa  pellis  non  s.-ilis  est.  asiuenda  rulpiaa.  Condre  le  peau  it 
regnard  1  celle  du  lloa  I'r.  Toatlempl  to  compass  that  by  craft  which 
we  cannot  oblain  or  effect  by  force.  Dolus  an  vinus  quis  in  boiie  re- 
quirat  ? —  i'irg. 

If  the  master  say  ibe  crow  is  white,  the  servant  must  not  say 

'tis  black,    walker  (1672). 
If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go 

to  the  mountain.     Y. 

Si  no  va  el  otero  a  Mahoma,  »ayii  Maboma  al  otero.    5/jii.— R. 

If  the  nigg.ird  should  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  giving,  he'd 

give  all  away. 
If  the  oak's  before  the  ash,  /  then  you'll  only  get  a  splash  : 
if  the  ash  precedes  the  oak,  /  then  you  may  expect  a  soak. 

Nirta  and  Qutrus,  1st  S.,  v.  71. 
If  the  old  dog  barks  he  gives  counsel,    h. 
If  the  ox  fall,  whet  your  knife. 
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If  the  pftrtridge  had  itie  woodcock's  thi^h, 

it  vfould  be  the  b«si  bird  (hat  ever  did  fly. 

If  ihc  pills  were  pleasant,  tbey  would  noL  wajit  glldio; 

II  the  t&iD  comn  before  the  wind, 

um'uil  your  topsails,  and  intcc  tbem  in  ; 

If  the  wind  come*  before  the  rain, 

lower  your  topsails,  and  hoist  them  again. 

ll  the  rubin  smgs  in  the  bush, 

ilieii  Ihc  weather  mil  be  coam ; 

but  if  Ihc  robin  sings  on  the  ban, 

then  the  vcatbcr  wrill  be  warm.    E^tt  Amglia. 

If  the  sky  f.iU  tbe  cots  wiU  be  brafcok. 

If  ibe  staff  be  ctooced,  tbe  shadow  cannot  be  straight 

If  tbe  MB  tn  red  sttoold  set, 

tbe  next  day  sordy  «iU  be  wet  % 

if  tbe  SUB  shoatU  set  in  rrey, 

the  next  wiB  be  a  raiajr  day.    Dk 

If  Ibe  t«mf-4a«Rh  «(  AntMt  be  felr  rad  deu, 

ibcB  bepe  Mr  n  pcmpcioet  aataatt  ibm  *car. 

If  tbe  «alb  vcre  ww—nt,  gold  -mttM  take  tbe  wwm. 

U  Oe  ■kale  wH  dM*  Mt  CMM,  y«l  tali  of  H  wjB. 

U  the  «m4  4*  UkM  dolt.  /  tbcB  «r  wusihnB  we  he^ 

irAs<>«eefTCdaa*itwoBUcabMd«itli(Bek.    b. 

If  tbew  be  n  rainb—  i»  t^  e»e, 

ttwltnteaa 

batifthctehen 

it  wfl  Milhet  ksd  Bar  barmv. 

Utho*  be  anther  M 

ihaa  will  he  4a>r  aA 

liltawhea»iiirfitJbe»wi 

If  thocB  tee  that  will  beam  .        

^l then  Witt  beMaeihn«dtbeara«Baaealtl 


X  ^  tsnes  aad  fimfat  alt  tbe  woaU  w«U  &«  al 
y  bu)w  in.  A?c-X     yun'3  ba*«  >«ttf  £& ; 
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If  ihey  would  drink  nettles  in  March,  and  ent  mugwort  in  Mny, 

so  many  fine  maidens  wouldnl  go  to  ihe  clay.    D. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  /  all  would  be  «isc.     H. 

If  ihou  be  hungry,  I  am  angrji ;  let  lis  go  fighl. 

Ifthou  cansi  not  sec  the  bottom,  wade  not. 

If  thou  dealest  with  a  fox,  think  of  his  tricks. 

It  thoudrsircst  a  wife,  choose  heron  a  Siiturday  rather  than  on 

a  Sunday. 
If  thou  hadst  the  rent  of  Dee  mills,  thou  wouldst  spend  ii. 
Cheshire. 

Dee  is  Ibe  name  o(  the  river  on  which  ihe  cily  of  Chester  stands  :  the 
milts  ibCTeon  yield  a  grenl  aanual  rem,  greater  thnn  any  of  Ihe  houses 
about  that  city. — R.  1670. 
If  thou  hast  increased  thy  water,  thou  must  also  increase  thy 

If  Ihou  hast  not  a  capon,  feed  on  an  onion. 

New  fitip  la  Discaurie.  1731,  p.  134.     Probably  of  French  ofiEin. 

If  thou  play  the  fool,  stay  for  a.  fellow, 

Ifthou  wilt  come  with  me,  bring  with  thee.     B.  OP  M.  B. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  a  good  crop,  sow  with  thy  hand,  but  pour 

not  out  of  the  sack. 
If  thou  wouldst  keep  money,  save  money. 
Ifthou  wouldst  reap  money,  sow  money. 
If  thy  cast  be  bad,  mend  it  with  good  play. 
If  thy  hand  be  in  a  lion's  mouth,  get  it  out  as  fast  as  thou 

If  to-day  will  not,  to-morrow  may. 

If  virtue  keep  court  within,  honour  will  attend  without. 

If  we  are  bound  to  forgive  an  enemy,  we  are  not  bound  to  trust 

If  we  be  enemies  to  ourselves,  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 
If  we  did  not  flatter  ourselves,  nobody  else  eould. 
If  well  and  them  cannot,  then  ill  and  them  can, 
If  wise  men  play  the  fool,  they  do  it  with  a  vcnge.ince. 
If  wishes  were  butter  cakes,  beggars  might  bite. 
If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  would  ride. 


nigtit  prevftil,  shepherds  m 


Fr.     It  wishes 
Lings. "—R.     Another  nnd  probably 


"It  wiihes  would  bide. 

Beggan  would  lide." 

Halliwelt  {Narary  Rhymtt  ef  Hngiiitd)  lias  a  still  more  moilerr 

"If  wishes  were  hones, 

Beggars  would  ride  -, 

If  turnips  were  wnlches. 

I  would  we«r  one  by  my  side. " 

A  Urge  Jilver  wnleh  is  called  a  turnip  In  popular  phraseology. 
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If  wishes  were  thrushes,  beggars  would  eat  birds. 

If  woolly  fleeces  spread  ihc  heavenly  way, 

no  rain,  be  sure,  disturbs  the  summer's  day.    D. 

If  yc  swear,  wc'st  calch  no  fish.     CL. 

li  yc  would  know  a  knave,  give  him  a  staff.    H. 

Ifyouare  too  fortunate  you  will  not  know  yourself ;  ifyouij 

too  unfortunate  nobody  will  know  you. 
If  you  be  a  jester  keep  your  wit  till  you  have  use  for  it. 
If  you  be  angry  you  may  turn  the  buckle  of  your  girdle  behind 


Se  ]'  k  per  male,  scin^asi.  tial,  1'h( 
enoja  descali^le  ua  cipilo,  y  echalo  en 
me,  pull  olT  one  of  your  shoes,  and  Liy  il  i 


Spaniards  say.  Si  tieni 


leml 


t,  like  the  bat 


If  you  be  false  to  both  beasts  and  birds,  yoi 

fly  only  by  nighl. 
If  you  be  not  pleased,  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  plea 

yourself. 
If  you  beat  spice,  it  will  smell  the  sweeter. 
If  you  bleed  your  nag  on  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
he'll  work  your  work  for  ever  and  aye.     D. 
If  you  buy  the  cow,  lake  the  tail  into  the  bargain. 
If  you  can  be  well  without  health,  you  may  be  happy  witbi 

I  f  you  can  kiss  the  mistress,  never  kiss  the  maid. 
If  you  cannot  bite,  never  show  your  teeth. 
Afw  Htif  Id  Diiamrit,  1721,  p.  ij-j. 

Ifyou  cannot  tell,  you  are  naught  to  keep  sheep, 

Willtios'  Afisirifi  0/  EitfBTCfd  Marriait.  1607.  Dodiley's  O.  P.. 
13.  Ttie  pta;  is  on  ibe  word  ttU;  and  ibe  proveib  is  n  son  ottnu&l 
persons  who  relurn  the  idle  amvfer  "tbal  Ihey  cannot  lell." 

If  you  could  run  as  you  drink,  you  could  calch  a  bare.     1 

If  you  cut  down  the  woods  you'll  catch  the  wolf. 

If  you  desire  to  see  my  light,  you  must  minister  oil  to  iny 

If  you  despise  King  Log  you  shall  fear  King  Crane. 

If  you  drink  in  your  pottage  you'll  cough  in  your  grave. 

If  you  eat  a  pudding  nt  home,  your  dog  shall  have  the  skia.ij 

ifyou  go  to  Nun  KcUng,  you  shall  find  your  belly  filling        ' 

of  Whig  or  of  Whay  : 
but  go  to  Swine,  and  come  betime, 

or  else  you  go  empty  away  : 
but  the  Abbot  of  Medus  doth  keep  a  good  house 

by  nighl  and  by  day.    £.  /f.  of  Vorktkirt. 
Whig,  a  prvpOAiioa  ol  milk,    Uunlcc'E  Haltamih.  CJmt., 


If  you  hate  a 

same. 
If  you  have  done  no  ill  the  six  days,  you  may  play  the 
If  yuu  have  no  enemies,  it  is  a  sign  Foitune  has  forgot  you. 
If  you  have  one  true  friend,  you  have  more  than  your  share. 
If  you  know  not  mc,  you  know  nobody. 

Tiiie  of  a  play  by  T.  Ileywood,  410.  1605;  and  compare  Hobiona 
yiili,  1607,  aiid  Hulill's  DodEley,  vii.  013,  viherc  (he  phrase  occurs  in  a 
pUy  of  ijgS. 


If  you  leap  into 
If  you  lie  upon  r< 


.  well,  Providence  is  not  bound  to  fetcii  yuu 
ies  when  young,  you'll  lie  upon  thorns  when 


Li  make  Provi- 


If  you'll  live  a  little  while,  /  go  lo  Rnpchilii : 
I(  you'll  live  long,  /  go  to  Teuham  or  Tong. 

Pegge's  A'cHticiims,  by  Skeal,  84, 
If  you  love  not  the  noise  of  the  bells,  wliy  pull  the  ropes? 
If  you  love  the  boll  [pod],  you  c.-innoi  hale  the  branches.     CL. 
If  you  make  Bacchus  your  god,  Apollo  will  not  keep  you 

company. 
If  you  make  not  much  of  threepence,  you'll  ne'er  be  worth  a 

groat. 
If  you  mnke  your  wife  an  ass,  she  will  make  you  an  ox. 
1  f  you  mock  the  lame,  you  will  go  so  yourself  11 
If  you  obIi|,'e  those  who  can  never  pay  you,  > 

denceyour  debtor. 
If  you  pay  not  a  servant  his  wages,  he  will  pay  himself. 
I  f  you  pity  TO};ues,  you  are  no  great  friend  to  honest  men. 
If  you  ptay  with  a  fool  at  home,  he'll  play  with  you  in  the 

market, 
If  you  play  with  bo^s,  you  must  take  boys'  play. 
If  you  put  nothing  into  your  purse,  you  can  take  nothing  out. 
If  you  run  after  two  hare?,  you  will  catch  ntither. 
I    If  you  save  a  rogue  from  the  gallows,  he  will  rob  you  that  same 

If  you  see  a  pin,  and  let  it  lie, 
you'll  need  a  pin  before  you  die. 
If  you  sell  the  cow,  you  sell  her  milk  loo. 
If  you  sing  before  bteaklast  you'll  cry  before  nisht.    CL. 
u  slander  a  dead  man,  you  slab  him  in  the  grave. 
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If  you  sneeze  nn  Mnnday,  you  sneew  for  danger  : 

sneeze  on  a  Tuesday,  kiss  a  stranger  : 

sneeie  on  a  Wednesday,  sneexe  for  a  letter  ; 

sneeze  on  a  Thursday,  something  belter. 

sneeie  on  a  Friday,  sneeze  for  sorrow  : 

sneeze  on  a  Saturday,  see  your  sweetheart  to-Tnorrow. 

Halliwells  Nur$.  Rk.  gf  Engl.,  61h  pd.,  p.  71.     Horman, 
garia.  ito,  1530.  wys:  "Two  or  -iij.  neses  be  holsom  :  one  is  ashnv 

tote." 

If  you  squeeze  a  cork,  you  will  get  but  little  juice. 

If  you  steal  for  others,  you  shall  be  hanged  yourself. 

If  you  swallow  vice,  'twill  rise  badly  in  your  stomach. 

If  you  take  away  the  salt,  you  may  throw  tbe  flesh  to  the  dog 

If  you  tell  every  step,  you  will  make  a  long  journey  of  it. 

If  you  toil  so  for  trash,  what  would  you  do  for  treasure  p 

If  you  touch  pot  you  must  touch  penny.     Somerset. 

If  you  trust  before  you  try,  /  you  may  repent  before  you  die. 

nioTci  x/riuar'  SKtaia  iviariii  S'  i(riiiiiia.—Tlucgn,    Therefore llM 
an  ancient  preeepl,  M^^injrro  irirrcai.     Non  vien  ingaanato 
si  fida.     /Ai/.     There  is  none  deceived  but  ha  thai  trusts.-;— R, 

If  you  want  a  pretence  to  whip  a  dog,  it  is  enough  to  say  he  d 

up  the  frying-pan.     F, 
If  you  will  have  good  cheese,  and  have  old, 
you  must  turn  him  seven  times  before  he  is  cold. 

This  Intends,  of  couree.  lo  express  thai  while  a  chene  is  t)eine  tt 
it  rniut  be  lumed  so  man^  limes  before  ilie  wurmlli  has  quite  IH 
cuid.     But  in  the  Cbshire  cheese-duries  il  is  always  usuu  10  cooi .._ 
turning  the  chess  while  they  are  maturing,  so  that  one  side  may  id 
remain  100  long  down  ;  and  the  same  practice  may  prevail  perbaptfl 
the  Gloucesleishire  and  othei  (aimi. 

If  you  will  not  hear  Reason,  she  wilt  surely  rap  your  knuckleii 
If  you  wish  a  thing  done,  go  ;  if  not,  send.  ' 

If  you  wish  good  advice,  consult  an  old  man. 
If  you  wish  to  go  into  Hertfordshire, 
hitch  a  little  nearer  the  fire. 


If  you  would  be  a  pope,  you  must  think  of  nothing  else. 

If  you  would  comp.-ire  two  men,  you  must  know  them  both. 

If  you  would  enjoy  the  fruit,  pluck  not  the  flower. 

U  you  would  fruit  have,  /  you  must  c^irry  the  leaf  to  the  %Tan 

TImt  is,  you  must  transplant  your  lr«es  Jntt  aboiil  lli*  (nil  of  Ih*  iJ 

neiiher  looner  nor  much  later :  not  sooner,  became  of  the  nioiion  ot  g 

op :  not  later,  that  Ourf  im.j  have  time  to  take  tool  befO 


preponion."  ~//*lS- 


U  jwi  vonld  have  a  good  MmDl,  uke  oeiiher  a  kinsmao  aot 

U  yon  would  have  a  hen  lay.  you  must  bear  with  her  cackling. 
If  you  would  kaow  secrets,  look  them  in  grief  or  pleasure.     U. 
If  jfoa  would  know  the  valae  of  a  ducat,  try  to  borrow  one. 
If  yon  would  live  Jor  ever, 
you  mtut  wash  ihe  milk  off  your  liver.     F. 

Vb  mr  bkt  c'bI  sonhail,  laid  sur  vin  Cat  nnin.     Fr,     Ttiii  is  in 
idle  aid  ta.w,  Ibt  which  I  can  see  do  rEisoa.  bul  laiher  lor  ibe  coainr). 

— R. 

If  Toa  would  make  an  enemy,  lend  a  man  money,  and  ask  it  of 

him  a^in. 
If  you  would  not  live  to  be  old,  you  must  be  hanged  when  you 

are  young. 
If  you  would  wish  the  dog  lo  follow  you,  feed  him. 
If  you  wreitle  with  a  collier,  you  will  get  a  blotch.' 
If  your  iuck  goes  on  at  this  rate,  you  may  very  well  hope  to  be 

banged. 
If  your  meet  mate  and  you  meet  together, 
then  shall  we  see  two  men  bear  a  feather.     HE. 
If  your  plough  be  jogging  you  may  have  meat  for  your  horses. 
If  your  shoe  pinch  you,  give  it  your  man. 
If  youth  knew  what  age  would  crave, 
it  would  both  get  and  save. 

S*  il  gioTone  sjpfssc  c  i'  i\  vecctiio  polose,  non  v'  *:  cosa  che  noii  u' 
(aoeue.    ftj/.— R. 

Ignorance  is  a  voluntary  misfortune, 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  impudence. 

Ill  comes  upon  war's  back. 

in  doers  are  ill  thinkers. 

Ill  doth  the  devil  preserve  his  servants. 

Ill  egging  m.ikcs  ill  begging. 

Eiil  persons,  liy  enticmg  and  Salleiy,  dnir  on  olbea  lo  be  u  bod  U 

Ill  iatt  that  bird  that  picks  out  the  dam's  eye  !  CL. 
in  SD«*  the  boat  without  oars.  B.  of  m,  r.  and  I)S. 
lU-gotten  ifoods  thrive  not  to  the  third  heir. 

The  idea  [i  injTivpiul.  Sal.  ilv.  303.    Mole  pans  male  deUbunlur — 

Br*im.    "  Dcllu  Tubtja  di  mal  ikc({uui>  Dou  se  ne  vede  allegieu^    ll.il. 

Aod,  V'len  ptcito  oonnuiwio  V  lagiusUuneaie  acquiiiato,    De  mal  t  vcnn 
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I'lgneauet  kmal  reiourne  !e  peau.    Ft.    To  nnuehl  ii  goes  Ihat  0. 

fRNn  Daoghl.  Kara  ttpUa.  "U'  itjfioi.  Main  lucra  arqunila  daamji." — 
R.  Compare  Dt  bo»is.  &c,,  [he  L^ttn  Cquivalcnl,  which  is  almost  belter 
underslooil.  "  Whatsuccesselheyhsueliad.  some  of  iliem  bauereponed. 
finding  ihe  proucrbe  Irue,  Ihal  ill  pitten  goories  ate  il  spenl."'— .S«biii( 
and  Thihi  Blvl  «f  RitFail  fnm  Plaiti  and  Thtaltn,  1580,  in  KatllU'f 
EiigHih  Dramj  and  S/Jge,  1869,  p.  ijj.  ™ 

111  kings  malte  many  good  laws.  , 

III  luck  is  worse  than  found  money. 

Ill  natures  never  want  a  tutor. 

lit  natures,  the  more  you  ask  ihem,  the  mtire  they  stick.     II. 

Ill  news  comes  apace. 

Ill  sowers  make  ill  harvest. 

HI  tongues  ought  to  be  he;ird  only  by  persons  of  discretion. 

Ill  vessels  seldom  miscarry.     H. 

Ill  ware  is  never  cheap.     H. 

Ill  weather  is  seen  soon  enough  when  il  comes. 

Ill  weeds  grow  fast.     C. 

Mauvaise  herbe  croU  loujours.  Fr.  Pazs  crescono  5 
//al.  Fools  grow  without  waleting.  A  mauvaii  chiei 
vient.     Fr.     Herba  mala  presto  erescc.     /ti/. — R. 

■'  Malher.  Good  Lord, 

How  jfou  are  grown? — Is  he  not.  Ateiander? 
AUx.  Yes,  truly,  he's  shot  Up  Rnvly.  God  be  ihonknl  I 
JUmarr.  An  ill  weed,  mother,  will  do  so. 
AUt.  Von  say  true,  lit ;  nn  ill  weed  grown  npnce." 
—  T'.tf  Con-cn^li^la],  Dyce's  Bttuntenl  awi  FUttlur,  in.  1S6.  j 

Ml  will  never  said  welL 
III  words  are  bellows  to  a  slackening  lire. 
Ill  wounds  may  be  cured,  but  not  ill  n.mics. 
Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 
Impatience  never  gets  preferment. 
In  a  calm  sea,  every  man  is  ft  pilot. 
A-™  Help  h  Diuoura.  i/ai,  p.  134. 

In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 

In  a  fiddler's  house  all  j  fiddfe^"*^"*' 

In  a  good  house  all  is  quickly  ready.     H. 

In  a  great  river  great  fish  are  found, 

but  take  heed  lest  you  be  drowned.     H. 

Ii\  a  leopard  the  spots  are  not  observed,     k. 

In  a  long  journey  straw  weijjhs.     M. 

In  a  night's  time  springs  up  a  mushroom. 

lu  a  retreat  the  lame  are  foremost.    H. 
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In  a.  shoulder  of  veal 

This  is  a  piece  of  ci 

(olhers  say  forly)  bin  in 


inlry  « 


e  Iwenly  and  two  good  bits. 


They  n 


;t  of  n 


r.  by  it  il 


In  a  thousand  pounds  of  lav  there's  not 

1  n  nil  games  it  is  good  to  leave  off  a.  win 

In  an  enemy  spots  are  soon  seen. 

In  an  ermine  spots  ate  soon  discovered. 

In  and  out,  /  like  Bellesdon  I  wot. 

In  April  Dove's  flood  /  is  worth  a  king's 
Leigh's  England  Dtariial.   1659,  p.    179. 
while  cloyiSh  ohinnel,  wilhoul  any  slielves  1 
eorkhed  by  ranning  on  a  limestone  soil,  as  Camden  relates,  Ihi 
meadows  on  both  sides  have  a  fresh  und  green  aspecl, 
of  Winter  :  and  if  it  ovcrRawi  there  in  April,  it  rendei 


joyfully,  < 


fruiif 


1.  apply  till: 


following  rbyme : 

In  April.  Dove's  flood 

h  irorib  a  King's  good. 

Dut  Dr.  Plot  ascribes  this  fertility  to  the  sheep's  dung  wasTied  down 

from  the  hills  by  the  rain,  and  thrown  on  the  l»nks  by  the  flood;." — 

Univirsal Ma^atine.  p,  49,  175B,  quoted  by  Brady.  Var.  o/Lil..  iia6. 

In  April  /  the  cuckoo  shows  his  bill ; 
in  May,  /  he  sings  all  day ; 
in  June,  /  he  alters  his  lune ; 
in  July, /away  hell  fiy: 
in  August,  /  away  he  must. 

Halliwell'i  Pepular  Rbymtt  and  Nuriery  Tain,  IB^9,  p,  1 


D.-n!. 


idaui 


It  of  the  Other.     CL. 
bio  e  fuora  dall'  a 


■/J/.— R. 


In  choice  of  a  wife  let  virtue  be  thy  guide, 
for  beauty's  a  blossom  that  fadeth  hke  pride  : 
and  wealth  without  wisdom  wdl  waste  fast  away  ; 
if  chaste  (houEhts  be  lacking,  all  soon  will  dec.iy. 

Ceunlryman'!  fine  CemmomviaUh,  1647. 

In  choosing  a  wife  and  buying  a  sword,  we  otight  not  to 
another.     H. 

la  conversation,  dwell  not  too  long  on  a  weak  side. 
1  In  couriety,  rather  pay  a  penny  loo  much  than  too  lilile. 
.   In  every  country  dogs  bite.     11, 

In  every  country  the  sun  riselh  in  the  morning,     h. 

In  every  fault  there  is  folly. 
'  In  fair  weather  prepare  fur  foul. 
I  In  for  a  penny,  in  ior  a  pound. 


Fieio  por  uno,  prcw  poi  <i 
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In  Golgotha  are  skulU  of  all  sizes. 
In  good  bearing  beginneth  worship. 

Hbvi  Iht  Goode  Wif,  &c.,  In  HuliU's  PepaXar  Potir}.  i. 

In  good  years  corn  is  hay :  ia  ill  yeart  straw  is  com. 
I  n  haste,  like  a  snaiL     HE. 
In  hugger-mugger. 

"  Tern  Strmed.  ...  t  do  but  itajr  here  to  (nik  3  or  4  c 

InhUBger-imiggetwilhiLeBlind-bedgsriDauglHer.  .  .  ."— D 
Brggar  e/ BcdHal  Green,  1655,  cd.  Bullen,  89. 

In  July  /  some  reap  rye, 

in  August,  /  if  one  won't,  t'  other  must. 

"  En  May  roste,  en  Man  gnsil, 
Plure  Hbondanle  bu  raois  d'Avril, 
'^kbo- 


laboucear  conlenl  plus 
EDcferoier-    ' 
—Old  Fr.  in  Hurl.  MS., 


One. 


0/  D.iyfl(r  Devyui,  1578, 


In  little  meddUng  lieth  much  re 

S«  Dice's  SteUen,  il.  33a,  and 
repr.  13S'     Covnirfnan'i  Nem  Com 

In  love  is  no  lack.    he. 
In  love's  wars,  he  who  flieth  is  conqueror. 
In  March,  /  the  cuckoo  starts ; 
in  April,  /  'a  tunc  his  bill ; 
in  May,  / 'a  sing  all  day  ; 
in  June,  /  'a  change  bis  tune  ; 
in  July,  /  away  'a  fly; 
in  August,  /  away  'a  must ; 
in  Sepiembtr,  /  you'll  oilers  remember  ; 
in  October,  /  'ull  never  get  over.     E.  Auglia. 
.Vera  and  QuerUi,  Jan.  13.  1869.     Another  version 
"  In  March,  /  he  sils  upon  his  parcJi ; 

In  (/^y.  /sings  night  and  day ; 
In  June,  /  altera  hii  lune : 
Injuly,  /  away  he  lly-" 
"Or  (he  'dungB  of  tune'  alluded  10  in  ihcc  vers 
marked  ( Tram.  l.in«.  Sac.)  thai  in  early  season  the  c 
[he  interval  of  >  minor  third,  proceiHJs  to  a  major  third 
ihcn  IQ  a  &[lh,  aflcr  which  the  voice  breaks,  never  : 
titlh."—//alli«'ell. 
In  March,  /  the  birds  begin  to  search  ; 
In  April,  /  the  corn  begins  to  fill ; 
In  May,  /  the  birds  begin  lo  lay- 
In  March,  kill  crow,  pie,  and  endow, /rook,  bunatd, and rfty| 
Or  else  go  desire  them  /  to  seek 


s  peasoD. 

i.t..  In  nw  ancle's  peas.  Sre  the  AferU  Tula  q/*  SMlan  (1567),  in 
Old  Engluh  Jat  Boaki,  iii.  t&  The  phrase  appcui  ID  signify  here  lo  bt 
drttnk,  like  Ihe  French,  Eire  dans  lea  vignes. 

'    In  much  com  is  some  cockle. 

1  Saauntrj  Last  Will  and  Tiilamtnl.  byT.  Nub,  1609  (Dodsley'i  O.  P., 

\       ix.  78). 

In  Oldham  brewis  wet  and  warm, 

And  Rochdale  puddings  there's  no  harm. 

Hijson's  .1/5S.  Coll.,  21a. 
In  pudding  limt.     HE. 

Fnlwell's  Li»a  will  to  Ukt,  1368  ;  Walker's  Param.,  167a,  p.  31, 
Eqainalenl  to.  In  time  for  dinner,  since  the  padding  was  fonnetly  ll  - 

neuning  ol 
tnt  nun  0}  nmt. 

In  Radnorshire  /  is  neither  knight  nor  peer, 

Nor  park  with  deer,  /  nor  gentleman  with  five  hundred  a  year, 

Except  Sir  William  Fowler  of  Abbey  Cwin  Hir, 

Higson's  MSS.    Coll.,  174.     By    "peer"   here   must  be  understood 
"residenlpeer.- 

In  rain  and  sunshine'  cuckolds  go  to  heaven. 

In  settling  an  island,  the  first  building  erected  by  a  Spaniard 
would  be  a  church  ;  by  a  Frenchman,  a  fori  ;  by  a  Dutch- 
man, a  warehouse:  and  by  an  Englishman,  an  alehouse. 

Id  silk  and  scarlet  /  walks  many  a  harlot. 
This  ii  tometimes  accompanied  bjr  Ibe  couplet : 

^By  lirne  and  rale 
Works  many  a  fool. 
ft  Sixti  festo  vfitli  validi  memor  esto. 
Si  sit  nulla  gates,  farra  vaUri  seUs. 

CoWs  if SS.  Cull.,  vol.  44. 
In  sleep,  what  difference  is  there  beiivcen  Solomon  and  a  fool  ? 
In  space  comeih  grace,    he. 
In  spending  lies  the  advantage.     H. 
In  sports  and  journeys  men  are  known.     H, 
In  the  coldest  flint  there  is  hot  fire.     CL. 
In  the  company  of  strangers  silence  is  safe. 


in  the  deepest  w 


s  the  best  fishin 


n  the  end  /  things  will  mend. 
n  the  fair  tale  is  foul  falsity. 
D  the  forehead  and  Ihe  eye  /  the  lecture  of  the  mind  doih  lie, 
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M* 


(«  lt«  «f  •",  (liiH  •fwi  Wm»  Jo*iU  bM  for  ihe  walL 

Ifl  Iha  tffia<««l  )ll  IIj*  y,"*^  man  bath  hope  Uh. 

In  III*  [ixKilinn  »l  •>  cltrnivr  Ihc  wiilUt  i*  carried  bcfwre^ 

jti  Itin  litiii|il'.m  irf  Irlmd  loon  tin;  one-eytd  ii  king.     H. 

in  III*  iiKKiiiiiii  riK'urMMliii  :  \  In  Ibe  evening  (ountaiiu. 

Ift  Ilia  looiiil)  »(  Aftrll, 

|l>«  ||i'wk  iiDiTiM  ovrr  the  lilll, 

in  A  tliiiir*t  uf  mln  ; 
NKilnnili*  — 'vrjuna, 

lir  nil  IK  lilt  IU[i«  ftUflln.    Cnivtn. 
liitUnlii. 

n>|  ■)  wa  niiw  MV,  III  III*  lilcll  ef  limi.    'Ilie  Gral  is  probably  the    | 

Vi|||lil*l  MhrmliMi.     Nlvb  -  nulgtl,  l>y  whicli  In  *»■■»  cases  iIie  lime  may 

|i*f»  Imh  KmiiimIv  vmUhiIiiIwI.    !Im  ^  U/A'  Gnsiiaffi  Knight,  algii.   ] 

t   f  iMM     III  llvt  oi)!  iilrli  of  llnw.—  WitlUr. 


\\\  \\i*  uU  «r  iha  moon 

Ik  k  luiuly  iitiirniiiu  budei  a  (air  afttrnoon. 

In  III*  ihiwiiMkci*  Hack*. 

In  Ih*  II 


Www  <A  UtttlCtlL' 


the  time  Iff  prosperiljr  an 


tM  Ik*  |l'»*  '-I  mlilh  iak«  hMi.1. 

VNVvitt  J  *«>>••,  •>!  Cn»rtin»a^t.mL««t«rMK.  WwK.tM^ 
|«  ^  MlKlllll><  of  w  c^ 

H»  text  duwuM  *•  l«*fcbrW  «<  U  «^ 

\lkii  «.U  Iktic  tie  .h-v  A.HlUl*km,      IkiVM.  K. 

.■(  ii»««iBifiimMttaMttM&    n. 


In  war,  hunting;,  a.nd  love, 

men  for  one  pleasure  a  thousand  griefs  prove.     H. 
In  wealth  beware  of  woe,  whatso'  thee  haps, 
and  bear  thyself  evenly  for  fear  of  after-claps. 

CailOD'i  ed.  of  Ljdgale  Slam  Purr  ad  Memam,  adjlnm 


In  wiving  and  thriving  i 

Inaiirs  in  Scyllam,  cupiett 

TliU   is  as  well  known  : 

[LEs/ril  dit  Autra,  ed.  i 

Book  of  (he  Alcxandnid  □) 


de  Gand  {Catalogui  i  imrim  iimnni 
Ely,  in  a  letter  lo  Qticcn  Elliabeth,  s, 
Cliarybdlm."— EIIU'3  On/.  iMteri,  3td 


len  should  take  counsel  of  all  the 

vitare  ChaTybdhn. 
i  most  English  ptovetbj.    See  Fournier 
3j).    The  line  occurs  inilw  Fidh 


Philip  Gai 
nwledge  i; 


(  present  derived  from  Henti 
I,  cap.  33).  Coi,  Bishop  of 
s.   ■■Navigo  iaicr  Scyllam  el 


,■63. 


Industry  is  Fortune's  right  hand,  and  Frugality  her 
Industry  need  not  wish. 

PoBT  RUhard  Imfravcd,  1758,  by  B.  Franklin. 
Infra  di^ilaUm.'\ 

Ingratitude  drieth  up  wells,  /  and  time  bridges  fells 
Ingratitude  is  the  daughtcrof  pride. 
Injuries  don't  use  10  be  written  on  Ice. 
Injurious  men  brook  no  injuries, 
lokhorn  terms. 


1  Latl  Willed 


Innocence  itself  sometimes  hath  need  of  a  mask. 
Insolence  is  pride  when  her  mask  is  pulled  off. 
Into  a  mouth  shut  flies  fly  not.     H. 

MS.  AskmBle,  115:3  Icomcwhat  illRerentlj).    This  reminds  ux  of  Colon tl 
HigBlns  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucuter. 

Into  the  mouth  of  a  bad  dog  falls  many  a  good  bone. 

Souveat  ^  mauvais  cbiea  tombe  on  boo  09  en  gueule.    Ft. — R. 
Invite  not  a  Jew  either  to  pig  or  pork. 
Is  il  an  emperor's  business  10  catch  flies  ? 
Is  no  coin  good  silver  but  your  penny  ? 
Is  the  wind  at  that  door?    he. 


Cfiucoigne's 


s,  by  Hai 


It  becomes  him  as  well  a' 


n  but  fast  or  feast  ? 
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It  comes  by  kind  :  it  costs  him  nothing'. 

It  comes  from  Needingworth.    CL. 

It  costs  more  to  revenge  injuries  tli^in  to  bear  them. 

Il  does  not  rain  but  it  pours. 

It  eariy  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn. 

Il  falls  not  under  every  one's  cap. 

Notlh's  Life  of  Lord  Kitftr  Guilford.  1740,  cd.  i8a6,  p.  8; 


n  fall  valel  hora  benigni, 


Qulmsi 

even 

cril 

commcnde 

epislola  Marti.-// 

rat. 

Ewn-m 

an  ii  thouEht  1 

hn 

kv  hour,  wheiein  he 

ponunily  ofiered  h 

mo 

being  happy  all  his  life,  oould  he  b 

andcmb 

race  Ihe  0 

Acciucai 

i^r^llkla  li*b™." 

a  Bccuca  in 

ccnro  an 

ni.     Hal. 

5/..B."— R 

There  1j 

a  tide  i 

the 

affa 

rs  of  men 

&c..  as  Shakcspenr 

say.  {Juliy 

Casar, 

'.  3)- 

\  a  bad  action  that  success  cannot  justify, 
■■  a  bad  bargain  where  both  are  losers. 

>  a  bad  ctolh  that  will  lake  no  colour.     HE. 
:  a  base  thing  to  tear  a  dead  lion's  beard  off. 

>  a  blind  goose  that  knows  not  a  fox  from  a  fern  bush. 
;  a  blind  man's  question  to  ask  why  those  things  are  loved 

which  are  beautiful, 
p  a  cunning  part  to  play  the  fool  well. 
I  a  dear  collop  that  is  cut  out  of  one's  own  flesh,     HE. 
i  a  fair  degree  of  plenty  to  have  what  is  necessary. 
;  a  fine  moon,  God  bless  her  I    D. 
■■  a  foolish  bird  that  stayeth  the  laying  salt  upon  her  tail. 

>  a  fortunate  head  that  never  ached. 

>  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions. 
p  a  good  dog  that  can  catch  anything. 
■  a  good  friend  that  is  always  giving,  lhot:gh  it  be  nevi 
little. 
p  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles, 

end  a  good  wife  that  never  grumbles. 

The  Am  port  a  in  Hcywood't  Worki,  1561,  cap.  viu.  fcopleil  by  t>ni- 
denl;  and  In  Walker,  167H,  p.  37.  "A  good  horse  liial  inpptlh  n-- 
unce  in  a  iavtntj."—? kin Prcfa- end  Willit  familiar  JjArt.  tj' 
Tti>r.  p,  agg. 


I 


It  is  a  goad  hunting-bout  [hat  611s  the  belly. 
It  is  3  good  knife,  'twas  made  at  DuU-edge. 
It  is  a  goodly  thing  to  lake  two  pigeons  with  one  bean.      B.  of 

M.  R. 

It  is  a  great  act  of  life  to  sell  air  well. 
It  is  a  great  Journey  to  life's  end- 
It  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  find  out  one's  own  folly. 
It  is  a.  great  savouriness  to  dine  and  not  pay  the  reckoning, 
MS.  Aiimele,  1153. 

It  is  a  great  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Zxetovt'i  Crviiing ef  PrmKttj,  1616.     "Nol  so."is  Ibecnuji'if  ,■  "ilij 
but  a  stone's  casl.'' 

It  ii  a  hard-fought  field  where  no  man  escapeth  unkilled.     he. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  have  a  great  estate  and  not  fall  in  love. 

It  is  a  hard  winter  when  dogs  eat  dogs. 

It  is  a  little  comfort  to  the  miserable  to  have  companions. 

Ktmpe'i  Nine  Data  ll'tmdtr.  i6oa.     But  this  is  only  3  various  readiog 
of  a  saying  reported  eUewliere,  and  the  laltei  is  from  the  l-atin. 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 

'■Som  lyme  an  ende  iher  is  on  every  deed."— Chaucer's  CanttTiury 
TaUi.  ed.  Wrighi,  p.  36  (i  vol,  edit.)     Ray  lays :  'Tis  a  long  run  that 

It  is  a  mad  hare  that  will  be  caught  with  a  tabor. 
It  IS  a  poor  dog  that  is  not  worth  whistling.     HE. 
It  is  a  poor  dog  tli^it  does  not  know  "  come  out."     E.  Anglia. 
I.I.,  iliai  does  nal  know  when  10  desist. — Fithy. 

It  is  a  poor  family  that  hath  neither  a  whore  nor  a  thief  in  it. 

It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices. 

It  is  a  poor  sport  that  is  not  worth  the  candle.     H. 

It  is  a  rank  courtesy,  when  a  man  is  forced  to  give  thanks  for 

It  is  a  reproach  to  be  the  first  gentleman  of  his  race,  but  it  is 

a  greater  to  be  the  last. 
It  is  a  sad  burthen  to  carry  a  dead  man's  child. 
It  is  a  sad  house  where  the  hen  crows  louder  than  the  cock. 
It  is  a  shame  to  steal,  but  a  worse  to  carry  home. 
It  is  a  sheep  of  Beery  ;  it  is  marked  on  the  nose.    H. 

Applied (o  those  that  ha.iKaWovi.—Niilts and  Qutrits.  3rd  S..  xii.  ^r^. 
A  sheep  is  often  marked  on  ihe  nose  to  show  la  what  barn  ii  belongs, 

-T-i !_>..  >.^  rendered,  He  bolonKSlo  "'"'  " '"'"  ' '     " 

I,  V.  living  (i«J.,  4SS). 

[^^^lly  fish  that  is  caught  twice  with  the  tame  bait. 


»4« 
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l(  l«  »  filtr  (l(Kk  wKer*  ths  «W0  betrt  Ihc  belL 

1 1  U  «  illly  ffooM  itiat  eomci  (o  a  (m't  fcnnon. 

It  itJi  liUy  hoTM  that  citn  ncilhct  obinnr  nor  wachnlL 

It  ii  a  lin  aicainii  hacpitaLiir  to  open  your  doon  xoA  j 

your  countenance- 
It  i*  A  »in  to  b«[ic  the  devil 
It  U  a  lorry  kooic  thai  will  not  butc  itteld 
It  It  a  itraitse  *>>lt  h\\\  that  no  water  can  make  fresii. 
It  t*  a  ilranKe  woorl  that  hai  never  a  dead  boDjb  in  it. 
It  it  a  iweet  lorrov  to  buy  a  termagant  wife. 
It  it  a  t>Ebi  tree  that  hai  neither  knap  nor  gaw. 
It  U  a  very  ill  cock  that  will  not  crow  before  he  be  old.    ' 

l.jriji  /'»/*,  and  kii  Ungl..  \%Sri.  tept.  iB6a,  p.  366. 

It  li  a  wicked  thinit  to  make  a  dearth  one'*  garner. 
It  >■  a  wu<  child  that  knows  iti  own  father.    CU 

Ha  will  (•«  a  wlw  diiui  ihai  knowi  bi*  rlgbi  tulicr.— Ila« 
''I-  >754>  T'  404<  Ic'lCT  dated  i&|6. 
It  li  a  wonder  if  a  crab  catch  a  fowl. 

MmHiAmn/vrnjiM'HU}',  idit  jllaillii't  Dodtley,  x  509). 

It  1>  a  wotI4  to  lee. 

imttlaJt  ff  flu  four  nUmimfj  (1511)),  Iloilill't  Dodilev.  -  ^_ 
/nli'tiUt  of  tk,  pitiMinl  Ckili.  \tj  T,  laeclcnd,  1563.  edil.  (84B,  pTl 
wj'.  I-i'r'  A"/*.  I5?0.  rap'.  'SW,  p.  116,  ■ 

It  It  abiurd  to  warm  one  in  hit  armour.    11. 

It  it  all  alniiH  o'  Colly  Weiion.    ti'orthamptetukire. 
Utu  Tloliri  •  AWMmm/'.  (7/iuj.,  |>.  1)7. 

It  it  all  one  a  humlred  yean  hence. 

It  It  alwayt  If  cm  ilinp  in  the  court  of  conicicncc. 

It  It  an  almVdeed  to  punith  him. 

lutrlf.  In  hia  eharmeier  <A  a  BaUr  \Uiirt-t»m*^afUt.  tSalL  Nti  bI 
M>(i  "Nu  ■•an  rarlAo  tb«  l>rourrtM  mora,  that  It  b  --  *i'TTiri  ihiil  )u 
uMtth  lilm  i  Ibr  bti  iwnaliji  U  a  Dole;  and  <to'*  the  Begsets  ■ 
(owl  M  ilwtf  Unur." 

Ii  u  an  raiy  ibins  to  lind  a  (talTto  beat  a  dog. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


It  is  an  ill  battle  where  the  devil  carries  the  colours. 
It  is  an  ill-bred  dog  that  will  beat  a  bitch. 
It  is  an  til  dog  that  deserves  not  a  crust. 

Digna  canis  pabulo.    'K\la  ij  m^y  taO  ^piiitiarti.    Eras,  ex  Suiila. — 

It  is  an  ill  procession  where  the  devil  holds  the  candle. 

It  is  an  ill  sack  that  will  abide  no  clouting.     HE. 

It  is  an  ill  sign  to  see  a  fox  lick  a  lamb. 

It  is  an  ill  stake  that  cannot  stand  one  year  in  a  hed^e.     he. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  thai  blows  no  man  to  good.     he. 

"  Ad  ^11  wynd  that  blowlh  no  man  good, 

Ihe  blosrer  ol  whych  blast  is  the  ; 

The  lyther  luslc*  bred  of  her  hroode 

Can  no  w»y  brede  Eood  propertye." 

— '^"■V  '^oinil  Idltnca,  by  John  Heywood.  cired  1540  {Uarnigt 

Wil  a»dSciaue,  &c.,  pL  8o|.    A  quelquc  chose  malhcur  est  boanc    t 

MisToRune  >i  good  for  somelhiDg. 

"  Ah  !  sirra  Ml  is  an  old  prouerb  and  a  Inie, 
I  sware  by  the  Rmdc ! 

It  is  on  il  wind  (hat  bloucsno  man  to  good," 
—Marriage  cf  Wil  and  Wiidom.  cird  1570.  See  alio  Ellis's  Or 
Ltttrrt,  and  Scr.,  iv.  104;  WhetilOne'i  Frames  and  Cnnandra.  f- 
(Hailitl's  Skaitipear'i  Library,  vi.  223)  (  Damoa  anJ  PitAiai,  15 
Doiiiley's  O.  P.,  l  953,  edlu  1815  ;  A  A'luei  le  Kmsa  is  Knatu,  151 
edit.  iSji.  p.  373. 

It  is  an  old  goose  that  will  eat  no  oats. 

Lyiys  Endimion.  1591  (Works,  1S5I 


TO). 


I 
I 


Il  is  an  omen  bad,  the  yeomen  say, 
if  Phcebus  show  his  face  the  second  day. 
It  is  as  good  to  be  in  the  dark  as  without  a  light. 
It  is  as  great  pity  to  sec  »  woman  weep  as  a  goose  to  go  bare- 
foot. 

A  C.  Mfry  Talys.  ed.  1536;  Bale's  Kpigt  Jehan.  e<I.  1838,  p.  7.  I 
scarcely  understand  in  what  srns«  Chamberlain  cmployi  Ihe  figure  of 
speech,  when,  wriiing  lo  Cnrlelon.  October  a,  160a.  he  says :  "  Diwrs 
others  lost  good  sutnmes  of  Gve,  eight,  or  fourteen  pounds,  be«des  petly 
detriments  of  scarfes,  fans,  gloves :  and  one  mad  knave,  whether  of 
malice  or  merriment,  looke  the  advantage  lo  pull  of  a  genllewomans 
shooe,  and  m*di  tki  gaosi  ge  itrni  4>vr^ii>Af."— Chambetlain's  Ltllin. 
iS£i,  p.  149. 

U  is  as  hard  a  thin;;  as  to  sail  over  the  sea  in  an  eggshell. 

It  is  as  long  in  coming  as  Cotswold  barley.  Glpucestershirt. 
Tldi  is  tpplled  to  such  things  as  are  slow  but  sure.  The  com  in  (hit 
cold  county  (Gloucesler]  on  the  tMs/i^i,  eipcocd  to  Ihe  wlndi.  bleak  and 
shelterless,  is  very  baekwanl  at  Ihe  first,  but  nJierwards  ovetiakes  the 
forwardesl  in  the  county,  if  not  in  Ihe  twrn,  in  Ihe  bushel,  both  for  iltu 
ijuanlily  and  gvodoess  Iheieof,  — K. 
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h  Is  a*  MCCt  M  ■  lUef  for  ibe  *Midf. 

It  u  M  I— et  ioleBperuice  to  weep  loo  Btncfa  as  to  hash  ■ 

nmch. 
It  ft  u  cMfii  af  il  ii  ia  pood*  ;  tone  fi»lt,  tosie  firogs. 
Ii  »  bcu«f  i«  be  a  bcgfw  thaa  a  fooL 

f.  Mrglw  OMT  miaamw.  chc  IfnonMe.     /Ul—tL 

It  il  bcim  (o  b«  a  threw  than  i  tbc«pL    c. 
It  it  better  to  be  [ibcl  bead  «f  a  kurd  than  tbc  tail  of  a  lion.  | 
Il  U  betier  to  have  a  nen  to-morrow  than  an  egg  to^y. 
It  i*  betier  to  bare  one  plough  going  than  two  oadies. 
Lfl/i  /iif».  andkii  Entl.,  iste,  lepr.  i8M.  p.  mq. 

It  il  belter  [to]  kitt  a  knave  than  to  be  troubled  with  him. 

It  it  better  to  knit  than  blostom. 

At  In  Ireet.  thou  ihat  bear  ihe  ftifot  Uononii,  u  doubleJIot. 
sbcitliii  tad  pacha,  ofwr.  \xai  no  frnii  ■!  oil,  lo  in  children,  ft^-S 
rnhapi  K-Wf  mar  h«»e  miMnl  Ihe  noini  hf  re.     The  Knie  s 
ilvf ,  tnd  appUctble  lo  an  unmamai  woman. 

It  ii  better  lo  marry  a  quiet  fool  than  a  witty  scold. 
It  Ii  better  to  marry  a  threw  than  a  thecp. 

Hfiilolm  llotUtia.  ed.   I7H-  P-  '77. '"  >  letterdalcd  5  I'>b.  1615-6. 
V.  tupri.     A  Jhtrt  il  a  womnii  wiihoul  character  or  will cJhcr  own.  a 
nonnnllly.    So  in  tfic  uld  [ilny  of  7*pm  r^/frds^  Aij  ll'i/'- edit.  iM^ 
>6,  lh«  long  (Hfl ; 

"  To  marric  a  ib«p.  to  manic  a  sliiow. 
To  miel  with  a  rrtenil.  lo  meet  wii  li  a  fo«, 
I'hue  ihecki  of  chance  can  do  tnnn  file, 
Hut  God  fiinuclf  that  rulct  the  ikle." 

It  ii  betict  to  play  with  the  ears  ihnn  Uic  longu^    ds. 

It  il  better  to  tpln  all  night  with  I'cnclope  than  sing  all  A^y  with 

Heirn. 
It  it  better  lo  tup  witb  a  cullv  than  wani  a  tpoon. 
It  It  ben  to  take  h.tlf  in  lianJ  and  the  reit  by  and  by. 
Il  it  chenp  enough  to  tay,  God  help  jou. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


It  is  easier  lo  strike  than  defend  nell. 
It  is  easy  to  cry  [y]u!e  ai  olher  men's  c 

Anolher  [rhyming]  vcision  is  : 


n  belle  a 


This  rule 


t  is  ea.sy  for  a  man  in  health  to  preach  patience  lo  the  sick. 

t  is  easy  to  keep  a  castle  that  was  never  assaulted. 

t  is  easy  to  rob  an  orchard  when  none  keeps  it. 

t  is  either  a  brake  or  a  bush,    walker. 

t  is  evil  [or  hard]  to  halt  before  a  cripple,    he. 

Gascoigne's  /'oria,  1575 ;  CeuHtrym^n'!   Ano  CommimwiaUk.  164; 
For  fear  of  brang  delected.    II  nefaul  pas  docherdevantunboileui.    /■> 
Chjtucer,  In  Ttvyltit  and  Crtatidt.  says,  or  rather  makes  Troylus  say : 
"  It  is  full  hard  lo  halim  unespied 
Bifor  a  crepu!,  for  b    ' 


Lib.  4  (ed 


,  Betl,  t 


«8). 


"  Brunello  pleesanlty  dolli  lalke  and  tipple. 
Not  knowing  he  did  hauii  before  a  cripple." 

— Horinglon's  Ariesto.  IS9X,  p.  ai. 
"  It  is  an  oldc  Prouetbe  Ihal  if  one  dwell  the  neit  doore  la  a  crcple  lie 
will  Icame  to  hauli." — Lyiy's  Evfh,,  1579,  repr.  1B6S,  p.  131. 

It  Is  evil  to  hop  before  them  that  run  for  the  bell. 

Gascoigne's  Poiies,  1575  {Works,  i.  439}. 
It  is  evil  waking  of  a  sleeping  dog.     HE. 

The  CmJIicI of  Corticienu,  1361,  edit.  iSsr.  p.  53, 

It  is  for  want  of  thinking  that  most  men  are  undone. 

It  is  good  enough  for  the  parson,  unless  the  parish  was  better. 

tt  is  here  supposed,  that  if  Ihe  palish  be  very  bad,  the  panon  must  be 
In  some  fault ;  and  therefore  anything  is  good  enough  for  thai  parson 
whuic  parishioners  are  bad,  either  by  reason  of  hii  ill  example,  or  the 
neglect  of  bis  duty. — R. 


sgood  fasting  when  the  table  is  covered  with  fish, 
s  good  fishing  in  troubled  waters.     C. 
II  n'y  a  pcsctie  qu'cn  eau  iroublj.     Fr.     In  Iroulilir 


fetogyfor  Ual  Pnn/irt. '  I'll  good  thtltrring  undrr  an  old  Hidgt, 

It  is  good  sleeping  in  a  whole  skin.     HE. 

The  title  of  a  lost  drama  by  W.  Wafer,  prDbobly  produced  «boi» 
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1350.    See  CMAuwtt  riifa.aL  1630.  No.  9;  and  rKU'«<<  H'M 

d  WmtttrcoA,  161a,  Rfi.  iBiA  p,  37.  "  llni  ■ii^titie  farocde  iImtc- 
Eon  of  comuoioc^  of  >1  other  wN  uBoibfe  in  a  coEnmoa  male,  ue 
specialise  (o  be  toted  (o  is  ibese  b^icByge.  kaae  Ibdr  eafU  uamtde 
I^  long  saflHannee  enme  to  nnbe  ■  praadan  M  the  Usie,  1I1U  the 
cmnmoa  sijiae,  Gaiilt  sbfm  »  a  nMi  rfi—f.  bangc  njued  10  escape 
triiboai  duinger  at  lepceboBiDa,  bee  tak^  Tp  fur  •  poffine." — Hittarit 
0/ Hjata  KtMIiai.  by JabaProetot.issS.*'^  Omettiifetfrrte  TtUti 
if  SkiUaH.  fim  piinied  abeot  i^,  s  benled,  **  Hon  tbe  eobkt  Mide 


u  know  DOt  faow  loBg  it  q 


It  is  good  to  b«  ID  good  ti 

lasL 
It  is  gaod  still  to  hold  the  ass  by  the  bridle.    DS. 
It  is  good  to  be  merry  at  meat. 
It  is  good  to  be  Dear  o(  kin  to  an  estate. 
It  is  good  to  be  sure  ;  toll  it  again,  quoth  the  miller. 
It  is  good  to  cut  the  briars  in  the  sear-month. 

i.t.,  in  Au£\ist.     Aubrey's  Riwi.  sf  Gattiiiim  amd  JiUntm  i/Sk 
1670). 

It  is  good  to  Tear  the  worst,  the  best  can  save  ilselL 
II  is  good  to  have  a  hatch  before  ihe  door.     HE. 

Compare  the    Tkrtt  Laiitt  ef  Lomdot,  i^E4,  in   Haililt's 

vi.  343. 

It  is  good  to  keep  one  head  for  the  reckoning. 

Neu  Cuitamt,  1573,  act  iii.  K.  I.    Said  origtoallj,  poAap&af  ak 
party. 

It  is  good  to  learn  at  other  men's  cost. 
It  is  good  to  set  a  candU  before  the  devil. 

tntedude  of  TMtriilcs,  about  1350,  ediL  184S,  p.  84. 

It  is  good  to  strike  the  serpent's  head  with  your  eoein^b 

It  is  got  into  dry  cock. 

!>..  Out  of  harm's  way. — Walket'i  Paran.,  p.  13. 

It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright. 

It  is  hard  striving  against  the  stream,     t:. 

It  is  hard  to  be  high  and  humble. 

It  is  hard  10  break  an  old  hog  of  an  ill  custom. 

It  is  hard  to  get  on,  harder  to  get  honour,  hardest  to  get  h 

It  is  hird  to  tn^tkc  a  good  web  of  a  bottle  of  bay. 

It  is  hard  to  make  an  old  dog  sloop  low.     he. 

It  is  hard  to  make  fast  that  will  break  ere  it  bow  j 

a  premise  once  passed  is  hard  to  be  revoked  1 

:riou>  maiden  all  «ise  men  do  allow  ; 

Kect  larob  is  better  than  a  rotten  ki^l  1 

ife  that  IS  unchaste  is  like  a  tiilhy  sow  ; 
^.BBOUmaalcchet  nothing  to  be  more  hated; 


I 


lH  early  MS.  to  Currml  Noiti  for  Dec.  1853. 
have  moderabed  (he  spelling,  bui  keep  Ihe  anxi%  a(  pmverblal  maiims 
in  its  original  stania  form.    A  second  Kries  may  ^  fcUDd  in/rd—"  None 
irves  in  quiet,"  &c. 

It  is  hard  to  sutTer  wrong  anti  pay  far  it  loo. 
It  is  ha.rd  to  turn  tack  upon  a  narrow  bridge, 
Ii  is  ill  coming  to  the  end  of  a  sliot  [(east],  and  the  beginning 
of  a  fray-     HE. 

To  pay  Hie  shot  is  /a  fay  the  rtetfKtng ;  bnt  here  Iteywood  seems  to 
employ  ihal  rather  ~  ■"■ '■' '-'■ 


"  He  thai  goelh  Ic 


ndynB,, 


I 


It  is  ill  lishing  before  the  net.     he. 

It  is  ill  healing  of  an  old  sore.     HE. 

It  is  ill  Lining  a  crow  with  an  empty  sling. 

It  is  ill  putting  a  naked  sword  in  a  madman's  hand.     ke. 

U  is  ill  to  drive  black  hogs  in  the  daik. 

It  is  impossible  to  slop  the  tide  at  London  Bridge. 

"  What  I  slop  the  tide  al  London  Bridge?  Ii  contradicts  a  proverb  t 
It  is  impossiUe  I" — Sharp's  Addms  to  llu  Carferatioa  0/ Leaden  oh  (ht 
Imfertanct  and  Ulility  ef  Canah,  J773,  p.  9. 

It  is  in  vain  to  cast  your  net  when  there  is  no  fish. 

Il  is  like  nuts  to  an  ape. 

Il  is  lost  labour  to  sow  where  there's  no  soil. 

It  is  merry  in  the  hall  /  when  beards  wa^  all.     c. 

Lift  of  Altxandtr,  131a.  wrongly  nllribiited  lo  Adam  Davie.     There 

"  Switbe  mnry  hit  Is  in  halle. 
When  burdes  wawen  alle." 
It  is  quoted  in  [he  Merii  Taits  of  SkeUon  (1567).  "When  all  are 
eating,  lieasling,  or  making  good  cheer.  By  the  way,  we  may  note  thai 
this  word  cheer,  which  is  pariieutarly  wilh  us  applied  to  meals  and  drinks, 
seems  lo  be  derived  from  Ihe  Greek  word  x^i"*-  signifcing  joy:  As  il 
dolh  also  with  us  ia  those  words  cheeiiy  and  cheerful. "— K. 

It  is  merry  when  knaves  meet.    he. 

Thrti  Lardi  and  TAr/e  Ladia  of  London,  1390.  edfl.  1851,  p.  377.  ■ 
Tillc  o[  a  satirical  iraci  by  S.  Rowlands,  published  in  1600  or  1601. 

It  is  misery  enough  to  have  once  been  happy.    CL. 
'  "    is  money  makes  the  mare  to  go. 

'Afryitpcaii  XorxoXst  pAxov,  &c.  I  danarl  (an  correre  I  ravalli.  Hal. 
'n  asno  cargadQ  de  orosube  ligero  por  ui  ""         " 
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Ii  comes  by  kind  :  it  costs  him  nothing. 

Jt  comes  from  Needingworth.    cL. 

It  costs  more  to  revenge  injuries  ttian  to  bear  them. 

It  does  not  tain  but  it  pours. 

It  early  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn. 

It  falls  not  tinder  every  one's  cap. 

North's  Life  efUrd  Kieftr  Gvil/orJ.  1740,  cd.  iSaS.  p.  87. 

It  goes  down  like  chopped  hay. 
It  goeth  against  the  grain. 

The  grain,  ffflcn  ligni,  longways  (he  wood,  is  Ihe  fibres  ran. 
traniveiselj'  10  Ihese  fibres  is  to  go  against  Ihe  grain. — R. 

It  hangs  together  as  pebbles  in  a  withe.    CL. 

It  happeth  in  one  hour  that  happelh  not  in  seven  years. 
"  Plus  enim  fiti  vilel  bora  lienigni, 
Quim  si  le  veneiis  coiDtnendel  epislola  Matli. — Ifansl. 
Every  man  is  thought  to  have  some  lucky  hour,  wherein  he  hath  an  t 
poilunily  offered  him  of  being  happy  all  his  life,  could  he  but  discern 
and  embrace  the  occasion.  Accasca  in  nn  puDio  quel  che  non  nccasca 
cento  onni.  tiat.  Donde  menox  se  piensa,  solla  la  lifbce.  Sfair."~ 
Tliere  is  a  tide  in  ibe  alfalrs  of  men,  &c..  as  Shakespeai  says  (yi/i 
C«flr,  Iv.  3). 

is  a  bad  action  that  success  cannot  justify. 

is  a  bad  bargain  where  both  ate  losers. 

is  a  bad  cloth  that  will  take  no  colour.     HE. 

is  a  base  thing  to  tear  a  dead  lion's  beard  off. 

is  a  blind  goose  that  knows  not  a  {o\  from  a  fern  bush. 

is  a  blind  man's  question  to  ask  why  those  things  are  Im 

which  are  beautiful. 
s  a  cunning  part  to  play  the  fool  welt, 
a  dear  collop  that  is  cut  out  of  one's  own  flesh.     HE. 
a  fair  degree  of  plenty  to  have  what  is  necessary, 
a  fine  moon,  God  bless  her  I    d. 
a  foolish  bird  that  siayeth  the  laying  salt  upon  her  U 
a  fortunate  head  that  never  ached. 
a  good  divine  that  follows  hts  own  instructions, 
a  good  dog  that  can  catch  anything. 
a  good  friend  that  is  always  giving,  though  it  be  never  50 
little. 
1 1  is  a  good  horse  that  never  stumbles, 
and  a  good  wife  that  never  grumbles. 

The  first  part  Is  la  Heywood's  Worlu,  1563.  cap.  *iii.  fcorried  by  Cnm- 
ilen) ;  and  tn  Walker.  1671,  p.  37.  "A  sood  noru  Itiai  tnppcth  not 
onte  in  ■  journey."— 74nrr />i{^ei>rf  lfi»iV  t-'jmiiar  iMm.  Isjie, 
npt.  p.  399. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


It  is  safe  uktng  a  shive  of  a  cut  loar. 

It  is  safer  to  commend  the  dead  th.in  the  livirg. 

It  is  safer  to  hear  and  take  counsel  than  to  give  it. 

It  is  short  while  since  the  louse  bore  the  langell. 

It  is  soon  espied  when  the  ihorti  prickcth, 

and  well  wots  the  cat  whose  beard  she  licketh. 

Skellon's  Garlandi  a/ Laurlll,  1533. 

It  is  sooner  said  than  done. 

It  is  the  bridle  and  spur  that  make  a  good  horse. 

It  is  the  clerk  makes  the  Justice, 

It  is  the  ordinary  way  of  the  world  to  keep  folly  at 

and  wisdom  under  the  hatches. 
It  is  the  properly  of  fools  to  be  always  judging. 
It  is  time  enough  to  cry  oh  I  when  you  arc  hurt. 
It  is  time  to  set  when  the  oven  comes  to  the  dough. 

"i.t..  Time  to  many  when  the  maid  woos  ll.e  man."— R. 

It  is  time  to  yoke  when  the  cart  comes  t 

Ii  is  to  no  more  purpose  than  to  carry  water  in  . 

Walker's /'Jrrt'm.,  p.  13. 

It  is  too  late  to  spare  /  when  the  bottom  is  bare. 
It  is  wise  not  to  seek  a  secret,  and  honest  not  Ic 
It  is  wit  to  pick  a  lockand  steal  a  horse,  but  1 

It  is  working  that  makes  a  workman, 
h  is  written  upon  a  wall  in  Rome, 


1  Christendom.     Lan- 


:ribed  then  subject  to  the  Ron 


ntualed  on  the  ri 


It  i 


It  looks  as  well  as  a  diamond  necklace  about  a  sow's  neck. 

It  matters  not  what  religion  an  ill  man  Is  of. 

It  may  be  a  slander,  but  it  is  no  lie.    he.' 

It  melts  like  butter  in  a  sow's  tail,  or  works  like  soap.  &c. 

[It  must  be]  a  wily  mouse  that  should  breed  in  the  cat's  eaj.  he, 

hce  espycd  an  olde  (n*n 

' '  Her,  hii  hoiria  bnrd 

no  eattbly  creature, 


This,  or  some  similar  sapnc,  is  referred  to  in 
1511 ;— "  At  ihc  Inai  he  [Caiilmachm].  lychied 
luusiing  in  his  hetul  more  tiolile  then  wise.  h< 
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X  proverb,  for  the  « 


oul  of  the  ctit'i  etr,  i 

FamliT.    "Butthuwii _. 

Ihc  MoDie  and  (be  Caite  fdl  t> 
ths  olde  manne  bad  left,  fea  ud  thai  k 
tiufU  tkim  M*  msrnnd.  itu^ing  II 
c»t  very  lame. " 

It  must  needs  be  irnc  thai  every  man  saiih,     I 
It  ought  to  be  a  ^ood  tale  thu  is  twice  told. 
It  pnckcth  betimes  tlut  wi]l  be  a  good  tboni. 
It  tains  by  planets. 

This  (he  countfj  ptojJe  use  *b«i  it  rains  in  one  pLwv.  and  nol  it 

anoihcr  :  meaaing  (hat  (he  tttowen  ate  Eonnied  by  ^'  planets,  which. 

being  erratic  ia  (her  i>wn  mottoDS,  cause  soch  tmcertain  tnindeting  oi 

clouiis  and  (alls  of  rain.    Or  ihai  the  tall  of  showers  is  as  uaoeitaiii  -   -' 

motkiBS  of  tbe  planets  arc  imagined  lo  be. — K. 

It  shall  be  at  the  wife's  will  if  tbe  husband  thrive: 

7*  TaJr  fftir  Btrrr.  in  Hailiti's  P»pmUr  P«Hrj.  iu.  43. 
"Kit  is  an  olde  Kid  saw,  I  svere  be  sejnl  Trne; 
ftil  shaJ  be  >[  the  wyies  snll  if  tbe  biutxmde  1IU711E,' 
Herberl  says,  "He  thai  vrUI  thiire  must  ask  teave  of  his  wife. " 
an  snlient  Eoglish  promb,  that  if  a  nun  will  ihrirt.  be  must  ask  learn 
of  his  wife,  and  thrift  is  a  inaiier  of  no  small  considenuion  in  OMtmomj. 
If.  tbcTcfore,  choyce  be  niade  of  a  wife,  let  him  use  ax  wcU  his  ear  as  his 
eye.  thai  is.  \«t  lum  ralber  trast  to  hts  discnlion  according  to  what  he 
hrars.  than  lo  hit  affection  kindled  by  sieht." — CAstrcaliau  saif  Aioim 
■    ■  '    •■-  -       ^   ••      •   uthLortNo 


not  m        I 
•hich. 
ing  of 


/,  by  Francis  Dudley,  fourth  X 


It  shines  like  Holmeby.    NorlkamptentXi 

A  eompaiitoa  that  may  ban  orirjaaled  ia  ih»  g:l[lleriB( 

which  llolmeby  Konse  presenied.  when  — "--'  — ■-  -■- 

—Mit,  Btktr. 

It  signibes  nothing  to  play  well  if  you  lose. 

It  were  belter  to  hear  the  lark  sing  ihati  the  mouse  ehtep. 

It  will  be  a  feather  out  o'  your  wing. 

It  will  be  a  forward  cock  that  croweili  in  the  shell. 


d  North.  1669,  p.  t. 

to  Wogan.    Wurwjto^l 

ia  ih»  glllleriBC  tW^^^^H 
led  wKfa  the  layi  oC  da^^^H 

ti  the  mouse  ehtep.  ''^^^^ 


I  mber  imaeine  Ihat  ihis 
occurs  in  bis  EnJimiim.  159     . 
member  to  ha»e  met  culi  n  eisewbde. 

It  wUl  be  a  nosegay  t( 


bten  cngtieKl  ui.  — R. 


ik  in  his  nouiilh    S^tfen  vH  < 


Proverbial  Phrases. 
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'  go  your  ways,  nnd 


It  will  be  an  ill  web  to  bleach. 

It  will  be  f.iir  wcatlier  when  all  shrews  have  dined. 

It  will  be  long  enough  ere  you  wish  your  skin  full  of  oilec 
holes.     F, 

It  will  do,  in  spite  of  the  Devil  and  Dick  Senhouse.  Cumber- 
land. 

They  irere  a  constant  family  of  ganiestei^,  and  the  coantry  praple 
were  wont  (o  say.  Ihe  Senhouses  learnt  la  play  ikl  cnrds  in  their  mother's 
belly.  The  dottor  playing  with  a.  stranger,  he  tipped  Ihe  die  so  pal,  Ihnt 
Ihe  olher  eiclainied— Surely  it  ii  either  Ihe  Devil  or  Diclt  Senhouse.  A 
common  saying, — It  wll]  do,  in  spite  of  the  Devil  nnd  Chck  SenliouK. 

When  he  was  a  scholar  at  Camttridgc.  coming  inlo  the  country  to  see 
his  friends,  his  horse  happened  lo  cast  a  shoe.  a.nd  ' 
pay  Ihe  smith  wilhal,  '•Well,  well,"  says  llie  smith, ' 

when  you  come  10  be  Bishop  of  Carlisle  you'll  pay  m. .      . .  . 

abundance  of  gratuity,  and  was  a  religious  nnd  honesi  paslor, — ilulcbin- 
son's  History  of  CumbtrlaaJ,  1794.  quoted  by  Brady.  See  also  Lyions' 
Cnmierhnd.  v.  34. 

It  will  do  with  an  onion. 

It  will  not  always  be  honeymoon,    CL. 

It  would  make  a  beggar  beat  his  bag. 

It  would  make  a  dog  doff  his  doublet. 

It  would  make  a  man  scratch  where  it  doth  not  itch, 

10  see  a  man  live  poor  to  die  rich, 

"  Esl  furor  haud  dubius  simul  el  manifesia  phrenesis. 
Ul  locuples  moriaris  egcnti  vivere  falo."— yMWna/. 

It  would  vex  a  dog  to  see  a  pudding  creep. 
It's  a  bad  cause  that  none  dare  speak  in. 

New  Hilp  la  Dinimrse,  17*1,  p.  13$. 

It's  all  Dover  with  me. 

1./.,  it  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  all  up  with  me.  One  of  my  serv.ml!, 
v^M  is  a  Cornish  woman,  frctiuently  uses  ihis  expression  :  t}uf  I  suspect 
ils  derivation  from  the  disordoily  proccedmgs  at  ~         ~  '" 

It's  belter 
It's  but  a 


It  Dover  Court  in  E^ssci. 


iilosl.- 


to  be  a  cold  than  a  cuckold. 
:opy  of  his  countenance. 

r  Borough  Hill  after  Jackson's  pig.    Northampton- 

mon  plirasc  in  tlie  neighbourhood  [of  Davenlry]  when  onyihin? 
Mia  Bakir.  Borough  Hiil,  ai  Ihe  same  aulhorily  points  oui,  is 
It  Roman  encampment  near  DBvenlt7. 


*s  go(>d  to  have  company  in  troubl?.     v. 
Sohunen  miserissocios  liabuisse  doloTis.— R. 
iilit  the  hair, 

anted  and  nothing  lo  spai'e. 
I  Grantham  steeple  stand  awry. 


256  English  Proverbs  and 

ThoiMby's  Diary ;  1as\ai'%    Hit  and  MirIM,    tSag:    Braiihw 
Banaia  lliniririum  (1638),  li«n.  R. 
"  Bmausui,  And  'cause  ibcre  be  lucb  iwamu  of  Heresies  rieing  : 
rie  have  an  anisi  frame  ivro  wonderoui  wealhercodu 
Of  Gold,  10  set  on  Pauli  and  Graaiam  Simple. 
To  show  10  all  the  kinf^oin  wbal  fashion  new 
Tbe  wind  o(  humor  bither  means  to  blow. 

— Randolpb't  .Vuui  Looiing-Glasi,  163B,  act  iil.  t 

It's  no  sure  rule  to  fish  with  a  crossbow,     h. 
Hch  and  ease  /  can  no  man  please,     he. 
Itch  is  more  iciolcrable  than  smart. 


CK  at  a  pinch. 

Jack  Drum's  enlcrtainmenL 

A  thrashing.— r>S»w  Ladies  of  Ljmdm,  by  R,  W.,  J 
1584  (HailiU's  Dodslcy,  vL  314),  nnd  the  lille  of  a  "-    - 
prinled  in  ifioi. 

Jack  in  a  box. 

Chetlte's  Ji'ind  Harls  Dreamt  (1J94.  repi.  45,  01  tigjL  F  3  of  orif  A 
edit. ,  title  of  a.  tract  tijr  Lawrence  Price,  lamo,  1657. 

Decker,  in  bis  Lantkoriu  aad  Caiialtligil,  ifioS,  chap,   it,  gives  a . 
account  of  a  commoD  foim  of  swindling  at  that  time  by  a  sharper  whom  4 
he  names  Jack  in  a  tex.  ' 

Jack  in  office, 

A  vulgar  officious  person. 

Jack  in  office  is  a  great  man. 

■'  The  patient  man  liwh  evei  praise. 
The  proud  dolh  reape  disdaine  ; 
And  lacke  will  be  a  Gentleman, 
If  oSice  be  oblaine:, " 


1610,  and  i6aa. 

Jack  in  the  cellar. 

Nates'  Gltaiary.  td.  1839,  art.  /fani  in  Xiltttr. 

Jack  Nicker. 

The  GoUfiDCh  is  M  called  in  Cheshire.    Mr.  Wilbi.ihnm  {CAeiAir, 
Clouaty,  iSao.  p.  39)  Was  not  able  to  Icam  Ihe  origin  of  ilie  phrai 

J4ck  Nokcs  and  Tom  Stiles. 

IJecc  to-day  and  gone  lo^motraw.— .4  Htallk  It  tke  Gtnlltmawlf  P 
* — '-m  !•/ Streingmtyi,  1558,  repr.  Roib.  UIj,  it*. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Jack  of  all  trades  is  of  no  trade. 
jack  on  [or  of]  both  sides. 

Thai  is,  a  Irimmer,  "AXXorpiiriiXXoi.  A  lumcoat,  a  weathercock. 
— R.  This  e«preiaion  occurs  on  Ihe  tille  of  Bishop  Wigond'i  Dt  NtHtrnli- 
tui  el  Mniiii.  in  Engl.,  Bvo,  1563.  "Jack  of  bolh  sides"  is  an  inii^r. 
locuior  in  A  Dialogue,  wherein  it  flainlie  layd  epen  tkt  Tyraimicall 
Dialing  <■/  Lord  Biihofs  agaiaii  Gtnii  Childrm  (1589),  i^it.  1640. 
"And  as  for  Nevters,  or  as  Ihey  may  wel  be  eagUshed,  Jackes  an  ioih 
liitM,  wee  bane  innumerable  remayning  vs,  whiche  lyke  cunnyng  I'cnnirs 
PIbteis,  can  finEty  play  wilh  boib  handes,  to  and  fro  :  forwatde  and 
backward  ;  hye  and  low  :  Or  as  our  English  Pronerbe  is  vsed  :  can  hoide 
w  Ihe  Hare  and  ninne  with  Ihc  Hounde."— Humphrey  Roberts's  Com- 
flaynffar  Riformatian.  1573,  sign.  A  3. 

On  iriE  131)1  May,  1606,  was  licensed  "A  pidnre  called  Jacke  00  bol'i 
sides.*"— Arber's  Trantcrifl,  iii.  139. 

Jack  out  of  office,    he. 

A  Htattk  to  IKt  GmIL  Prof,  ef  Strvingmtn.  1398,  repr.  Roxb.  Lib.. 
tG6. 

Jack-look-up-aod-kiss-me. 
■  In  Cornwall,  this  is  the  popular  name  of  the  common  hearl's-ease. 

^■lack  with  the  bush. 

^^H  "  If  Ihou  calle  for  aughl  by  worde,  ST|^e 

^H  Then  Jackt  vdth  Ikt  tusk  shal  launl  Ih 

^^F  Barclay's  Egltgi,  1570,  sign. 

n: 


LIha 


it  beef. 

}BCk  Sprat  teacheth  his  gTiindame.    CL. 

Ante  barbam  doccs  senes.     The  French  say,  Les  oisons  menent  | 
lea  oies.     The  goslings  lEad  the  geese.— K. 

Jack  West  [a  slye  in  the  eye].     Hauls. 
Jack  will  be  a  gentleman. 
Haslitl'j  Dodslcy,  liu  456. 

Jack  will  eat  no  fal,  and  Jill  ivill  eat  no  lean, 
yet  betwixt  them  both  ihey  lick  the  dishes  clean.     CL. 
Jack  would  be  a  gentleman  if  he  could  but  speak  French. 
This  ou  n  proverb  when  IhE  gentry  brought  up  their  children  to  • 

FrenEh.     A^cr  the  Conquest,  the  liist  kings  endeavoured  ui  abolis 

English  language  and  introduce  Ihe  French. — R. 


=S8 


English  Proverbs  and 


Jack- o-lan  thorn. 

Olhcrwise  called  Witt-o^aisp  or  J«,H  in  the  Wad,  S«< 
Obs.  on  W.  Country  Dial.,  49.  It  is  anw  genetallr  bUowi 
is  a  mere  physical  phenamenon. 

Janiveer,  /  freeze  the  pot  upon  the  fier. 
Jape  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not  t 
sport  with  itic,  but  shame  me  not. 

Pullenham  [Arte  of  English  Paair,  1589,  sign.  E  e  4  i«r   . 

"a  commoo  Prouerbe,"  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  sentence  to  be  addressed  bir 

a  lady  10  one  of  the  oiher  sex. 


if  their  o 


1  broth. 


Jeerers  must  be  content  to  tas 
Jeering  Coggeshall.     Essex. 

This  is  no  proverb ;  but  an  ig:nainiDioiU  epithet,  fastened  on  Ibis  place 
by  their  neighbouTs»  which,  as  1  hope  they  do  not  glory  Ljit  so  1  believe 
ttiey  are  not  guilty  of.  Oilier  towns  in  ihis  county  have  had  ilic  like 
abusive  epitbets.  1  remember  a  rhyme  which  was  in  commoD  use 
foraierly  of  some  towns  not  fat  distant  the  one  from  the  other.  Fallir 
(1661).— R.     Com^extBrainlrei/Brlhifurt.  Sc 

Jests  are  never  good  till  they're  broken. 
Jests,  like  sweetmeats,  have  often  sour  sauce. 
Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 
Jesting  lies  bring  serious  sorrows. 
Jest  with  an  ass,  and  he  will  flap  you  in  the  face  with  his  tall.  1 
Joan  Blunt.  * 

Current  fonnerly  in  Northamptonshire  for  a  plain-tpokea 
Miss  Baker  was  uijable  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  expresiioo  ;  bo 

Jockey's  a  gentleman. 
Rowley's  Wtman  nevti 


Vcxl,  163a  (Dilke,  V.  998). 


John  Bull 
ohnny  Crapaud. 

The  French  as  a  naiion.    Equivalcnl  to  our  yakn  Bull.    S«  A',  a. 
Q..  ist  S,,  V.  439.     But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  byname  is  impi 

periy  and  unjustly  applied,  since  Frenchmen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  eat  lioy 
h  is  only  or  chiefly  in  ihe  South  that  the  ereen  or  edible  variety  Is  ma 

John  Drawlatch.     HE. 

■■  Why  wnl  ye  (quoth  he),  I  shall  (blow  her  will ; 
To  make  me  lohn  Drawtaebe,  or  such  a  indubill." 

HiytBoeJ. 
John  Lively,  Vicar  of  Kelloe, 
had  seven  daughters  and  never  a  fellow. 

There  are  other  versions;     hyfrlloiB  should  we  not  understand  ■ 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


»fll]  son  t    See  his  Popular  Rkymis, 

John  Tomson's  man. 

A  henpecked  husbinil,  whose  wife  nilci  the  roosl.  The  phrase  is 
used  by  Dunbar,  who  died  in  or  about  iS'S.  and  who,  iu  one  of  his 
petirioiji  lo  his  sovenigD  IJames  IV.)  lor  pnfcrmenl,  quaintly  wishes  Ihe 
king  might  he  yohn  Tomiom'i  man  for  once,  the  queen  being  favourable 
lo  Ihe  poefs  suit.  Who  John  Tomson  was,  is  more  than  I  know.  See 
atso  Netiia  of  Popular  English  Hiitoria.  by  Halliwcll,  p.  91. 

Johnny  lulh'  Bellas  daft  was  thy  poll, 
when  thou  changed  Bellas  for  Henknoll. 

We  can  only  account,  says  Mr.  Halliwell  {Papular  Rhymes,  1B49,  p, 
300- r).  for  Ihe  proverb  by  supposing  ihal,  alu  former  period,  Bcllasyse 
had  been  eichanged  for  lands,  but  not  the  manor  of  Henknotl.  Sfe  his 
remarks,  and  account  of  the  tradition  on  which  Ihe  saying  is  alleged  to 
be  founded. 


JoQ* 


;  nle  \\ 

'•AU.  It  ondy  1 
Biin.  Old  ale : 


Jane's  as  good  as  my  lady  [in  the  dark]. 

Ailxwu  tifiBJrrot  yirri  »a»«  ^  atHj,     Erasmus 


is  growne  to  a  prouerbe  : 

mJ  Tohacto.  &c,,  163a 


's[G.r 


An  Aiuwtrf  fo  Maiiirr  Smy 
Potlry.  410.  1875,  St.  9.  in 
habitual  among  the  Cermaos. 

Justice  Nine-holes.     Kent. 


Justices'  justice. 

A  salirieal  sayinE  which  has  otiginalcct  in  the  lyrannical  and  ignornnt 
policy  «(  the  unpaid  county  magisliacies.  These  are  often  composed  of 
panons.  who  are,  as  a  class,  Ihe  most  narrow-minded,  arbitrary,  and 
inloletant  oi  mankind. 

Justice  pleaselh  few  in  their  own  house.    H. 


English  Proverbs  and 


'.,  ka  ihee.     HE. 

Uerii  Taki  ef  SiiifoH,   1567,   No.  tl  j  Armin's  .Vat  cf 

NsKHMs.  160S.     Da  tnihi  mulmiin  Hslimonium.     CU.  Oral. 

fro  Flaiai.     Lend  me  an  oath  or  tcsiimony.     Swcnr  Tor  me, 

and  I'll  do  us  much  for  you.     And,  Pro  Delo  CalauriHtn. 

Nrptune  changed  with  Lalooa,  nelos  for  Cilanria.     Anolher 

rorm  ii :  Scrnlch  my  breech,  and  111  daw  your  elbow ;  upon 

which  Ray  remarks  ;  Muluum  muli  icobuoL    When  undeserving  peiSHis 

commend  oneanolher  [like  our  modem    "Muluat  AdmiralionSodeljr '3 

Manus  manum  (ricat,  and  Maaus  manum  lavat,  difler  not  maeb  ia  M 

Keep  again  the  sow. 

Keep  counsel  thyself  first. 

Keep  gold  men  company,  and  you  shall  he  of  the  number.  \ 

Nm  Help  h  DUcwrst.  lyat,  p.  134. 
Keep  not  ill  men  company,  lest  you  increase  the  number. 
Keep  some,  /  till  furthermore  come. 
Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  Ihee. 

Poor  Kichjrd  Imfnnitd,  1758.  Quicn  liene  lienda,  que  ali^nd.i. 
5/iiB.— R. 

Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  broth. 

This  is  slill  a  common  phrase,  tl  occurs  In  PoH^r's  7\w  Aigrit 
Womtn  af  AHngton.  1599,  edit.  Dyce,  p.  4a,  and  in  Tkt  KiigM  01  thi 
fuming  Fttllt,  perhaps  wrilten  as  early  as  ifiio.  Dyce's  B.  and  P..  a. 
ao6.     Il  is  also  found  in  Fletcher's  ^canr/Vi/Zai/r,  1616,  icl  li.  sc  1. 

Keep  your  eye  to  Hingsion.    S.  Devon. 

i.i..  Keep  the  fn.iin  objeci  in  view,  Hingsion  Down  being  a  high  tance 
of  hill,  visible  many  m.les  off  -Shtlfy. 

Keep  your  feet  dry  and  your  head  hot,  and  for  the  r 

hke  a  beast. 
Keep  your  hurry  in  your  fist.     Irish. 
Keep  your  purse  and  your  mouth  close. 
Keep  your  tongue  within  your  teeth. 
Keep  yourself  from  the  anger  of  a  great  man,  from  ihe  tUl 

of  a  mob,  from  a  man  of  ill  fame,  from  a  widow  that'f 

been  thrice  married,  from  wind  that  comes  in  at  a 

and  from  a  reconciled  enemy. 
Keeping  from  falling  is  better  ihan  helping  up. 
Kent  and  Keer  /  have  patted  many  a  good  man  and  his  tneer. 

Higton'i  MSS.  Cell,,  No.  (04.  These  two  liven  in  I^aneaslilce  ura 
fiUl  or  danovroui  <o  persons  nllenpilng  to  ford  ihem  wiih  their  hom 
or  maR&    Ml.  Skeat,  I  sec,  hu  Inserted  ihii  In  bii  editlou  of  Pemc'* 


Proverbial  Phrases, 


.a  (pcobutil)') 


KmtitUms.  and  ia  Ihe  Noic  be  bu  eiptaincd  tCa. 

"The  riiicr  Kent,  at  lo*  water,  flows  in  several  channels  ovei 
sands,  lo  the  miildle  of  Morecambc  Bay.  The  Ke«  enieis  upon 
sands  in  a  broad  and  tapid  cunEnt.  rendering  the  passage  ov«r  ii  ai 
lines  Rioic  dangerous  than  fording  the  Kent.  Many  have  perished  in 
Tording  both  rivers  when  swollen,  and  In  crossing  Ihe  adjacent  sands 
wilhoui  due  regard  to  the  stale  of  Ibe  tide. "— Z^mcar*/™  Ltgatds,  1873. 
P-  '93-* 

Keniisb  cousins. 


"Cousios-german  quite  rcn 
ive  onsen  from  the  unusual  t 
Ihe  CDuntr  of  old.     See  Ske 


1  o(  I'. 


J8-9. 


Kentish  longiails. 

s(  o[  oullandish  e: 

tday.    Wha  „  

is  bard  (o  say;  whether  (rom  wearing  n  pouch  or  bag,  lo  cari^  Iheir 
baggage  in  behind  their  backs,  whilst  probabhr  the  proud  i/tniicuri  had 
their  lacquiei  for  that  purpose  ;  or  whether  (rora  Ihe  mentioned  slory  of 
Austin.  Why  this  nickname  (cut  ofrrrom  ihe  rest  of  England)  conlinus 
itili  entailed  on  Kent,  tbe  reason  may  be  (as  the  Doclor  [Fujler]  cunjec- 
lures)  because  thai  county  lies  nearest  lo  France,  and  tbe  French  are 
beheld  as  the  firsl  founders  of  this  aspersion. — R.  Manningbam.  in  his 
.  16th  June.  i6o3,  says  :  "  Kentish  tables  are  nowe  turned  10  such 


'      spectacles,  si 

land  he  cati  see,    i.f.j  proonniy,  none  ai  Aiu 

Kent-shIre  :  /  as  hot  as  tire. 

On  account  of  its  chulk  hills  and  chalky  a: 
Peggc's  JCtHiiciimi,  by  Skeal,  p.  74. 


11  haue  all  Ih 


.Kctilon  was  a  market-tow 

n  /  when  Ex'ter  was  a  vuziv  down. 

i.t.,  Credilon.    A  somewl 

hat  similar  saying  is  eiiani  relative  to  P 

there  may  very  well  he  some  irulh  in  1 
now  merely  a  large  sltaggling  hamlel,  sir 

ancient  prosperity  of  what  is 

Credilon  was  the  seat  of  the 

extinct  bishopric  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Keystone  under  the  hearth,  keystone  under  the  horse's  belly. 
A  proverb  currenl  among  Ihe  early  New  Forest  smugglers, —Wise's 
Mea  fbmt,  1867,  p.  170,  and  edit. 

Kill  the  lion's  wheip. 

Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Kim-kam. 

Higcledy-piggledy.      -'1666.     This  yeara  all  my  business  and 
an  iim-tam,  nothing  loaUe  effect."'— Aubrey's  jloi'ijii^.  A/ttna. 


>s  to-inoirow.     CL. 


itimmmme  ^  J^  Maa  ictttM  ^fi 


Wa)mis.US^i. 


Kim:  Hbttt  brad  n  vm. 


•tiimi  I 


Cncaille»e^ 


hr  "riMi       hi  ■  7ir  • 
A  II  «  mid    *-Sr  Q«^ 


c  iiiitiwt.  tatft  MR  «kc  tnOR 


I 


Kings  that  are  good  are  called  gods. 

T.  G..  Ritk  Caiitut  Fimititd  teUA   I'jruHt  of  Discriflwni, 
1616,  foL  74  vera. 

Kinsman  helps  kinsman,  but  woe  to  him  that  has  nothing. 
Boaii  nfMtrry  Riddia,  ifiig,  No,  19. 

Kiss  till  the  cow  come  home. 


)  Flelcher'i  Searajul 


—\>ytxi B.  a*d P.,  t 


Kisses  are  keys,    c 

Clarke  alio  givEs  :  . 


;r  kissing  comes  m 


Kissing  goes  by  favour.     CL. 

Kissiogs  out  of  fashion  when  the  furze's  out  of  blossom. 
Knavery  may  serve  for  a  luvn. 

Knavery,  without  luck,  is  the  worst  trade  in  the  world. 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used. 
Koaves  and  fools  divide  the  world. 

Knaves  are  in  such  repute  that  honest  men  are  accounted  fooli. 
Knaves  imagine  nothing  can  be  done  without  knavery. 
Knit  my  dog  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  my  cat  a  codpiece. 
Said  irooieallr  of  ui jihing  done  inapproprialely. 

Knock  under  the  board. 

He  most  do  so  Ihai  wiU  nal  drink  bis  cup.— R. 
Knotty  timber  requires  sharp  wedges. 
Know  ere  thou  knit,  and  then  ihou  mayst  slack  : 
if  Ihoa  koit  ere  thou  know,  then  it  is  too  late. 


Knowledge  begins  a  gentlecoan,  but  'tis  conversation  that  ci 

pletes  him. 
Knowledge  is  a  second  light,  and  hath  bright  eyes. 
Knowledge  is  a  treasure,  but  practice  is  ihe  key  to  it. 
Knowledge  is  no  burden. 
Knowledge  is  power. 


=64  £yime/^iMnii  timi 


b&  loves  a  book  -d  tmn  iMC  a 


iSKSBK      CZ. 


^.l  i^w  ^;  ^  i^  ite  ■ 


lten4r^<«io<  W^^  tai:*  C9<k.  A.  a 


d  ■■>  9e*B  fatf  be  wsx  4tf^  n  bar 


Large  irees  give  more  shade  ihan  fruit. 
L:isscs  are  lads'  leavings.     Cheshire, 

In  the  call  pan  of  England,  when  Ihcy  us 
girt,  xbey  have  a  fond  old  saw  of  Ihls  nature,  v 
hicha.  girU  are  ftdlari  trulls,  and  modlurt  a 


the  word  mauler  for  a 


Now.  Madam  Tinder.  TOur  a£gricTC&  arc  last. 

Tinder.  But  not  the  \eas\."—Lady  Alimony.  16^9. 

Last  in  bed,  best  heud. 
Laugh  and  be  fat. 

Tiile  cT  a  tract  by  Taylor  the  Water-poel.  ptinled  about  1615.  and 

republished  in  his  works,  16301  Bnton's  Coarf  aitrf  Cmn/fy.  i6iB(R(»b, 

Libr.,  jvpr.  ifli). 

Laugh  and  lie  down. 

TiJe  of  a  tract  by  C.  T.,  perhaps  Cyril  Touraeur,  4I0,  1605. 

Laugh  at  leisure  ;  ye  may  greet  ere  ni};ht. 
Laugh  on  one  eye  and  cry  on  the  other,     CL. 
Latjghier  is  the  hiccup  of  a  fool. 
L.-ivishness  is  not  generosity. 

persuade  where  it  cannot  punish. 
Laws  catch  flies,  but  let  hornets  go  free. 

Lawyers'  gowns  are  lined  with  the  wilfulness  of  their  clients. 
Lawyers'  houses  are  built  on  the  heads  of  fools. 
Lay  an  more  wood  ;  ashes  give  money. 
Lay  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse. 
Lay  things  by  ;  they  may  cnme  to  use. 
Lay  ihy  hand  upon  thy  halfpenny  twice  before  thou  p.irtest 

Laiioess  travels  so  slowly  thnt  poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 
Laiy  folks  take  the  most  pains. 
Laiy  Lawrence. 

Lean  liberty  is  better  than  fat  slaver}'. 

Lean  not  on  a  reed. 

Learn  weeping,  and  thou  shall  laugh  gaining.     H. 

'learning  is  a  sceptre  to  some,  a  bauble  to  others, 

*        ling  is  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

.  ling  makes  a  good  man  better  and  an  ill  man  worse. 

licaming  makes  a  man  lit  company  lor  himself. 

not,  and  know  not. 

to  lick  betimes  ;  you  know  not  whose  tail  you  may  go  by. 

to  say  before  you  sing- 


ijearai 


Learn 
(■can 
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Leave  a  jest  /  when  it  pleases  jfm  best. 
Leave  is  light.    RE. 

o  Mfc  leave,  vtij  die  tsptoa  of  a  little  breath  -. 


ooghl,  «ilbOM 


tbnr  win  to.  or  • 
II  adone  iC— R. 


a  dot  ■&■(  ibe;  oogtit  not.  <k 


Leave  jesting  while  it  pleaseih,  lest  it  tsn  to  earnest.    H. 

Leave  the  court  ere  the  oowi  kave  ihcc 

Leave  weU  atone. 

Leaves  enough,  bat  few  gTwes. 

Left  nnd  right  /  brings  good  at  night. 

When  joat  listtl  nc  injia,  it  ■>  m  sin  of  good  tadc :  «ben  llie  Irlt,  s 

lifDoflMdhKk:  <»feraboth>ldi.tte^o*edi      ~ 

bdkr.- 


Lemster  [Leominster]  bread  and  WeaUcf  ale.     Henfordsiurf. 

BolhthcwIbebtMintliegtiMfc.— lntmniimftiiijixBiiilr.  Olher- 
wiw  Ibercb  wbMt  to  E*cl*aitiliu  wtDiicwMh  that  of  Lcnmerfot  pure. 
BIB  ^  (Ot  fjamnlc.  thx  «f  {AWidln't  Uiillnrt,  CamJt*.  Btit.  ]  Heslon, 
near  Huro*  on  ihe  HO.  to  UiddkKx.  of  which  for  ■  long  time  the 
ouutcbei  for  ibe  kte*  of  Eneiand  was  made  -.  and  to  ale,  Derbr  town, 

and  NanbdowniBttwUecf'naMi.  KDlliDYoct-"= "• '= 

Cheahin.  will  kbkc  cne  place  lo  Vi'oUqr.— R. 

Lend  and  lose  ;  sn  play  fools. 

Lend  thy  horse  for  a  loas  joarDcy :  tboa  majest  ham.fl 

return  with  his  skin- 
Less  of  your  courtesy  aatl  more  of  your  parse. 

Re  oiiltnlandum.  nua  vntei. — R. 
Let  a  horse  drink  when  he  wilt,  not  what  be  wiU. 
Let  an  ill  man  lie  in  thv  straw,  and  he  looks  to  be  ihy  licir.  - 
Let  another's  shipwrecl:  be  your  sea-mark. 
Let  bnt  the  drunkani  alone,  and  ke  will  tall  of  himself. 
Let  bygones  be  bygot>es. 

"  Suppose  an  bri^oacs  as  )e  K  : 
jc  are  lui  pn>{Ael  wonh  a  piik. 

Nor  1  bnal  lo  beline."  ^ 

Uga«XooMiyk  CkirritmaiStm,  t^r,  ■ 

Let  c»ery  cuckold  wear  his  own  horns. 
Let  every  herring  hang  by  its  own  tail,    Iriik. 
Let  every  man  piiisc  the  bridge  he  jo«  orer. 
Lt,,  Snak  not  HI  of  Uw  aba  faath  done  von  a  covR 
batE  naile  ok  d  lo  joai  baneBt,  oc  do  cc 
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the  mill  wiih  liu  own  sack :  i.e..  bear  ha  own  burden.    Same  sar.  Xjo. 
every  qua  soap  his  own  bcsnL— R. 

Let  go  the  cup. 

i.t..  Pass  ibe  cap.   Wu  do  doubl  a  regfutar  promb.   i>^  Piers  Plate- 
Kda,  ed.  Wrigbl,  p.  97. — Hull  ty  Mr.  Sktat. 


I 

I 


in d  give  him  rope  enough. 


Lei  bim  alone  with  the  saint's 
IM  him  be  begged  for  a  fool. 

WatJUr  (167Z).     At  (be  lime  when  Walker  unote,  the  pernicious  and 

wicked  practice  to  which  this  saying  refers  wax  Dot  yet  eitiact.    See 

'lluNDs'  Anetdilii  and  Traditiimi,  1839,  p.  7. 

Let  him  hang  by  the  heels.    Somerset. 

The  man  that  dies  in  debt ;  his  wife  teaving  oil  at  hei  death,  ciying  her 
roods  ai  ilirce  markets,  and  three  parish  churches,  is  K)  free  01  all  her 

Let  him  have  as  he  brews. 

"  RichanI  of  Alemalgne.  wbil  ibat  he  was  kyng, 
He  spende  al  is  Iresour  vpon  swyrjng ; 
Haveth  he  nout  of  Walingford  o  ferljrng  : 
Let  him  habbe  ase  he  brew,  bale  10  dryng, 
Mangre  Wyndeiope." 
Wright's  PoliiUai  Sings,  1839,  p.  63.— Another  form  is.  Let  liini  dunk 
M  be  has  tnewed. 

Let  him  mend  his  manners ;  it  will  be  bis  own  another  d^iy. 
L«l  him  that  earns  the  bread  eat  it- 
Let  him  that  awns  the  cow  take  her  by  the  tail. 
Let  him  that  receives  the  profit  repai    "' 
Let  tne  gain  by  you,  and  no  matter  whether  yot 


1  I01 


s  the  blind  m.in  said. 
Let  no  woman's  painting  breed  thy  heart's  fainting. 
Let  none  say.  I  will  not  drink  water.     H. 
Let  not  hitn  ihai  feats  feathers  come  amon;;  wildfowl.    H,  ^ 
Lei  not  the  child  sleep  upon  bones.    Somerstl. 

1  iflp.-K. 

Let  not  the  mousc-trnp  smell  of  blood. 

I  Let  not  your  tongue  run  at  tuver.    HE,* 

Let  not  your  tongue  run  away  with  your  btnins. 

Let  pftticnce  grow  in  your  garden  always.     HE.* 

htJmcc  I*  also  Ihe  name  of  a  dock  uaed  lomeliiD*)  in  phytic  ;  hence 
Ibi  4t<iUt  tHleitdre. 

I  Let  pleasure  [lust,  va/upfat]  overcome  thee,  and  thou  Icarnesi 
to  like  ii,  quoth  Hcndyng. 
f.  tfU.  {RiUi-  AmHf.  i  iiol. 
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Let  the  best  horse  leap  ibe  hedge  first. 
Let  the  black  sheep  keep  the  white.     CL. 
Let  the  cat  wink,  and  let  the  mouse  run.    he. 

Hailili's  Dodsley,  i.  165,     The  lirsl  portion  is  in  Ihe  interlude  offl 
H  orld  and  tkc  Child,  1531,  and  in  Appius  and  Vir^nia,  1373,  " 

Let  the  church  stand  in  the  churchyard. 

Let  the  grafts  be  very  good,  /  or  the  knife  be  where  it  stoo«L^ 

Let  the  horns  go  with  the  hide. 

Let  the  losers  have  their  words.     HE. 

Let  the  plough  stand  to  catch  a  mouse. 

Let  the  smith  himself  wear  the  fellers  he  forged. 

Let  the  world  pass. 

Udall'E  Ralph  Roiiltr  Doisltr  (1366),  ed.  1S47,  p.  41. 

Let  the  world  slide, 

Toaineliy  Myiliria,  loi  \  Induclion  la  tin  Taming  afa  SItrrB. 

Let  the  world  wag. 

Tri,,ll  0/ Tnaiun.  1567.  edit.  1849,  p.  13. 

Let  them  care  that  come  a-bent 

Let  them  laugh  that  win. 

Let  them  that  be  a-cold  blow  at  the  coal.    HE.  and  DS. 


Let  thy  grandchild  buy  wait,  and  do  not  thou  trouble  ihyseli. 
Let  Uler  Pendragon  do  what  be  can, 
the  river  Eden  will  run  as  it  tan. 
Parallel  10  Ihal  Laiin  vene.— 

"  Naluiam  eipellai  ftirci  licet  usque  recurrel. " 
Tradiiion  reponelh  that  Uter  Pcednigon  had  a.  dnign  tofortifjll 
caslleot  Pendragon  in  Ihii  county  [Weslnioreland J.    In  order  w""" 
wilh  much  ail  and  indualry,  he  invited  and  tempted  the  ri"-  ^ 
Torsake  his  old  channel,  but  all  10  no  purpose.  —  R. 

Let  women  spin  and  not  preach. 

Let  your  purse  be  your  master. 

Merae  lenut  ptoptil  vive. — R. 


Unlaii  play  at  cards, 

Lcvc  [trust]  none  better  than  thyself. 

Hmi  at  Cmdt  Wi/,  Ac.  in  Haxlitl'*  fff/.  Pttlry.  i, 
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Liar,  liar,  lick-spit,  /  your  tongue  shall  be  slit ; 
and  all  ihe  dogs  in  the  lown  /  shall  have  a  little  bit. 

Quoted  in  Cbellle's  Tragtdy  of  HaffmnH,  1631  (wriiien  lone  before  il 
was  printed). 

Liars  should  have  good  memories. 
Liberality  is  not  giving  largely,  but  wisely. 
Licit  honey  with  your  little  finger,    walker. 
Lickorish  of  tongue,  light  of  tail. 

Vfllson's  Artt  of  Rktioruliu,  1553.  edit.  1584,  p.  an. 
Lie  not  in  the  mire,  and  say,  God  help  !     Ct. 

Tills  ix,  of  coime,  merely  a  sentence  fanned  out  of  Ihe  old  .^opian 
Bpologue  of  Hercules  and  the  wagoner. 

Lies  have  short  wings. 

Davie*  Sc.  of  Fall,,  (1611),  p.  146. 

Life  and  misery  began  together. 

Life  is  a  shuttle. 

Life  is  half  spent  before  we  know  wha 

Life  is  sweet. 

Life  lieth  not  in  living,  but  in  liking. 

Martial  sailb,  Noa  eal  viieie,  sed  valere 
Life  without  a  friend  is  death  without  a  w 
Life  would  be  too  smooth  if  it  had  no  rubs  in  it. 
Light  burthen,  fir  heavy,     H. 

Petit  faideau  pese  alalongue;  or  Petite  chose  de  loin  pete.    />.  — B. 
Light  cheap,  lither  yield, 

"Men  say,  lyghl  ehepe"  ,  .  ,  .  lelherly  for  yetltlvs."— Tpicn^/fv 
Mfi/tria,  p.  101  We  slill  say.  Cheap  and  nasty.  -lUnl  IhM  cosl'i 
Ulllc  will  do  llltis  service,  for  commonly  ihe  best  is  liesl  cheap.— R. 
"Courteous  Reader,  do  you  not  wonder?  if  you  do  not,  well  you  may, 
to  see  so  slight  a  Pamphlet  so  quickly  spent ;  but  lightly  come,  and 
liehllygo;  11  is  aJaglersTerm."— //«j(j/'«iu7(nwp,ac.,edil.  1683, 
fe  tie  /trader. 

Light  gains  make  a  heavy  purse,    c. 

Le  petit  gain  rempllt  la  boursr?.  Fr.  They  (hat  sell  for  small  profit, 
vend  more  commodities,  and  make  quick  reiuras  ;  so  that  to  invert  the 
proverl),  What  iheyloiein  thchutidred,  iheygain  in  ihecoiinly.  WherCM 
they  who  sell  dear,  sell  lililc,  and  many  Ittnes  lose  a  good  pan  of  ilieir 
I  warei,  either  spoiled  or  grown  out  of  fashion  by  long  keeiHng.  Poco  6 
SpeUO  empie  il  borsotlo.     /W/.     Little  and  often  fills  the  purse.— R. 

Light-heeled  mothers  mal<e  leaden-heeled  daughters. 
Light  suppers  make  dean  sheets. 
Lightly  come,  hghtly  go.     HE. 

Dtlate  of  lit  Carpenleri  TmIi,  In  Hwlitl's  Pof.  Poei-y.  I.    See  above. 
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Like  a  barber's  chair,  fit  for  every  buttock. 
Like  a  bear  10  a  honey-poL 

Pafpevithan  //a/cAc/ (1589!.  bko.  ^ivtrsa.     In  Genaanrl^ci 
bean  in  piilall!.  which  are  tarefuIlT  concealBl  wilh  bougtu,  ftc..  D 
with  booey.  or  with  baney-pou  Laid  upon  then. 


Like  a  cat,  hell  still  fall  upon  his  legs. 

Like  a  cat  round  hot  milk. 

Like  a  chip  in  porridge,  neither  good 

Like  a  collier's  sack,  had     '  ' 

Like  

'■  Vinctnt.  So  can  also  our  Gcntlei 
well  and  courtly),  for  though  wee  » 
yet  when —  -■-    " 


I,  but  worse  WTthin. 

Counlfry  \m. 


o  Ibe  Assizes,  London,  or  asii  o 
e  will  put  on  Courtlike  gannenli,  and  (tbougb  I  utj  U|  soine 
01  TS  weare  tbem  widi  good  grace 

••Vallfilint.  I  belecueyou.  nien  like  >  Constable  in  MidsomnMi  watch." 
—Tkt  Emglisk  CBurtia- aid  tht  Ceinlrey  GnlUman,  15S6,  sign.  K  iL  — 

See  Beamn.  and  Fleicheri  Kmigtil o/lht  Burning Patlt.  1*13  (Wofl 
ed.  Dyce,  ii.  14a.  Note),  and  RtUqutx  Anliqua,  ii.  37.  4c.  It  ttm 
from  Ivo  or  three  ailniioDS  in  the  Diarf,  temp.  Hen.  VII.  a"*  * 
printed  in  the  laller,  thai  toward  the  end  of  Henn  VIlL'i  ni{ 
often  the  practice  to  omit  keeping  Midsummei  Waldi. 

Like  a  copyhold  with  nine  lives  in  ii. 

TriumfiA  of  Wil.  by  J.  Shirley,  «688,  edit.  1707,  p.  19.     Sp 
iong'ltvcd  person. 


Like  a  dog  in  a  fnir  :  /  here,  there,  everywhere. 
Like  a  hog  hangeih  the  groin,     me.* 
Like  a  hog,  he  docs  no  good  till  be  dies. 
Like  a  horse  in  a  mill. 

See  Dyce's  Btaument  and  FUlihtr.  ii.  16a. 

'"  Whose  consent 
Is  so  enlangled  eier  to  your  will, 

Ai  the  pool  harmless  bcrte  is  to  the  vSCl" 
Like  a  Lancashire  bagpipe. 

"Then  St  length  he  began  to  draw  out  hi*  words /ub  a  JLimMjUit  4 
fipi.'-'A  Trvt  Ktlalien  ef  aCaiKivain  kafidng  at  St,  AmmdiC^ 
ly  AUtn/fatt,  &c,  i&ii.  p.  J. 

Lik«  a  loader's  horse,  that  lives  amoDg  thieves.    Semerut.  1 

The  countcytnao  near  a  town.  — R. 

Like  a  miller;  he  can  let  to  every  wioiL 
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Like  a  miller's  mare. 

Id  ihe  onlf  pBSMge  ii 

denote  clumsiness : 

I  which  I 

haveniel 

with  this  say 

inB,itisus«l.o 

"JV»r>ft 

Orlrfada 

Lamiru. 

Icanjampyet, 

Ti^rmiller's  mare.- 

Tht  Lilllt  Frtnck  Ljraytr.  iv.  6. 

Like  a  mill-horse  that 
Like  a  mouse  in  a  mill 

goes  mi 

ich,  but 

performs  m 

0  journey. 

Thra  LBrdi  and  T\n 

■i  Ladiis 

cf[ji«da7, 

■,  i59e,  Edit. , 

[85 1,  p.  36j, 

Like  a  mouse  in  pilch. 

Like  a  pariah  top. 

A  largo  top  kept  by  the  parish  for  the  i 
pcasanliy. ^IJyeei  BeaumonI  and  FUlchti 


irnd  amuKment  of  the 
I,  going  all  day,  and  nothing  done  at  night. 


Like  a  pig's  la 
Lancashirt. 
Like  3  ribbon  double-dyed  : 
never  worn  and  never  tried.     Comw. 
Like  a  snail  in  the  shell. 

John  Chamberlain,  wriiing  to  Dudley  Carlelon,  December  ao,  1398, 
says  ;  "  I  am  gtowne  so  prival  Ihal  I  stirrenot  abrode,  nor  mean  la  do, 
but  lo  live  Ht  home  likt  a  inaiU  ia  Ihi  ihille." 

Like  a  sow  playing  on  a  trump. 

Like  a  swarm  of  bees  all  in  a  churm  [charm].     New  Forest. 

Like  a  syring  lo  a  Hampshire  goose. 

Guilpm's  Skialtlktia,  1598,  Ejtigr.  ay. 

Like  a  toad  under  a  harroir.    Comw, 

Said  of  o  ciinget. 
Like  a  lotn-boy. 

Udall's  Ralph  Rnislir  Doislir,  1566,  ed.  iB,(7,  p.  3a. 

Like  an  Irish  wolf,  she  barks  at  her  own  shadow. 
Day's  tUo/GvIs,  1606,  ed.  Bullen,  75, 

Like  Banbury  tinkers,  thai  in  mending  one  hole  make  ihrce. 

Oxfordshire.     F. 
Like  Benjamin's  mess,  five  times  lo  his  part. 

Eatle  {A/icm-CBimegrafkie.  1618,  No.  aS).  speaking  of  a  forwani 
fadd  a»D,  layi,  "  His  lalke  bI  (he  table  is  like  Urniamiai  meise,  Guc 
timet  to  bij  pan." 
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Like  an  o*l  in  an  ivy-bush, 

Li/i  and  Diatk  of  the  Mirry  Ditill  of  Edmamlim.  1631.     "  Bui  silling 
tliere  a  lillle  while,  prying  and  peeping  betweeoe  (be  blanches  (likeaa 
Owle  in  an  luy  busli)  lo  see  i{  the  coKt  were  deare,  be  spied  Ihe  ^._, 
Nun  at  Cheslone.'--Siga.   C  3   rala.     Udall,   Id   his  Salfk  Jtab 
Doitler  (edil.  Cooper,  p.  37)  has  ; 

"As  Ihe  howlet  out  of  an  yvie  busbe  should  hoope." 
Like  blood,  like  z^oA,  and  like  age,  make  the  happiest  t 

Mq'oaXan  uiorem  quxre.     Unequal  marriages  seldom  prove  ha|d 
Si  qua  n>l«  apit  nubere  nube  pari.       OviJ. — R. 

Like  butchers  lo  Romford  Market. 

Decker,  in   hii  Lanihnmt  and  CandUKgM,    1608,   sign.    F  3  vtrie, 
speaking  of  the  mea  who  made  a  business  of  coiening  innkeepers  and 
olhen.  says:  "These  Ranck-riders  (like  butchers  10  Kumford  Market) 
sildome  goe  vndei  sine  or  seaiKn  in  a  eompanjr — " 
Like  carpenter,  like  chips. 

Qual  es  el  rey,  lal  es  la  grey.    Span.— 9., 
Like  Colne  clock,  alwaj-s  at  one,     Lancashire. 


Like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone, 
and  play  together  when  they've  none. 
Like  dogs,  when  one  barks,  all  bark.    CL. 
Like  father,  like  son. 

Dyke's  English  Praitrf-i,  1709,  p.  3a 

Like  lish,  that  live  in  sail  water,  and  yet  are  fresh. 

Like  Flanders  mares,  fairest  afar  off. 

Like  Goodyer's  pig,  never  well  but  when  he  is  doing  mischii 

Like  host,  like  guest. 

Rowlands*  fain  t/ S/y-X'iiinti  [1619]. 

Like  John  Gray's  bird, 

"  1  went  loToyes  shoppe,  a  stationer  a(  Ihe  signe  of  Ihe  HiJmel,  ( 
posing  ihls  matter  bad  bin  ended,  where  I  saw  logyiber  Hall,  hC 
Freud,  and  as  il  were  wilh  them,  maister  Robert  Audeley,  a  ~ 


id  fellow  lo  mAisier  Freuel,  perceiving  them  10  cluster  togithi 

■—  '' "-i-i-  jj  dieilvr,  who  alwuys  loved  company."— ^^Or 

i^g  Iht  Qnarret iritttm  Ariinr  Hall  aiu/A 
tSasMiigne  throws  some  light  on  the  raca: 


IhtQtumtirlwen  Arthur  Hall  andMtIek 

.  stwigne  throws  some  light  on  '"■ ' — 

poem  called  ThtfrviUt  tfwam  ■ — 


Petmt,  tm.  lloiUlt,  1.  II 
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Like  saint,  like  ofTering. 

Tnl  para  tal,  Pedro  para  Juan.    Span.—  R. 
Like  Sampsan's  calf. 

Harrison's  Denriplion  of  England,  1587. 

Like  Scotsmen,  ay  wise  ahent  the  hnnd. 

Like  Teague's  cocks,  that  fought  one  another,  though  all  11 

on  the  same  side.     F. 
Like  the  Bloxwich  Bull. 

On  another  occasion,  nl  Bloiwich.  some  nag  stole  Ihe  boll  [that  would 
have  been  bailed  al  (he  wake]  al  midnighl.  and  when  ihe  eicilcd  crowd 
assembled  on  the  marrow  from  all  parts  of  Ibedutricl.  ihey  were  doomed 
10  disappointmeni.    This  ciraimstaace  f;ave  rise  lo  a  local  proverb  mil 

lively  likened  to   "ihe  Bloiwich  Bull." — Timbj'  Aoeii  and  Camtn  ■/ 
EngHtk  Lift.  .B67,  p.  361. 

Like  the  gardener's  dog,  that  neither  eats  cabbage  himself,  ti 

lets  anybody  else. 
Like  the  Mayor  of  Hartlepool,  you  cannot  do  th^t.    Leicei 

t.t..  You  cannot  worlt  impoisibiUties.— R. 

Like  the  parson  of  Saddleworth,  who  could  read  i 

but  his  own.     Cheshife. 
Like  Ihe  smith's  dog,  ihai  sleeps  al  the  noise  of  the  hai: 

and  wakes  at  the  crashing  of  i 
Like  the  tailor,  who  sewed  for  nothing,  and  found  thread  \ 

self. 

Dm  QuinHt.  lib.  xlviii. 
Like  those  dogs  that,  meeting  with  nobody  else,  bite  one  1 

Like  to  like. 

1  doubt  if  this  be  not  Ihe  Genuine  form  of  the  snyins,  whidi  ■  

quenlly  received  cnlar)!einenl  as  below,    Uascoigne  quotes  it,  wilhoutM 

lunhtr  addition,  in  his  Comflaymt     '   ""' 


bioTUm  Lib, 


.  and  .S7S-     I'^' 


1503,  sign.  E  iii). 

n  to  Nicholas. 


— Polydoro  Vergil  (/>>m, 


Like  to  like 

Like  Tom  Peep's  wife,  r 

Like  will  10  like.    HE. 

Like  will  to  like,  quoth  the  devil  to  the  collie 

Ulpan  Fulwell's  Drama,  1568.     Or,  As  the  scabbed  Scpiln  mM  ri 
mangy  bnigbt,  when  they  both  met  over  a  dish  of  bultefed  ftT 
simile  appetisce  11  tuo  siniilc.     llaL    Cbacun  clierchc  10&  ac    ' 
demuide sa  sone.  />.  Cascus  cascam  ducii.  i.e.,  vetullUH 
iimilem  deleclai.    Cada  ovelha  com  sua  pnelluL    /toA— R 
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Like  wood,  like  arrows,    cl. 

Like  Wood's  dog,  he'l!  neither  go  lo  church    nor    sUy 

Like  word,  like  deed. 

•'  The  wise  PlaiO  sailh,  as  ye  may  rede,— 
The  word  mot  tiEede  accorde  wlIli  the  dade: 
I  II  men  schal  lellE  propurly  a  Ibing, 

I  The  worde  mot  corde  wilh  the  Ihing  wetkyng." 

'  Chaucer,  Tht  Manmipla  iaU.  L  17139-^ 

Like's  an  ill  mark. 

Likely  lies  in  the  mire,  when  unlikely  gets  over. 

Likeness  causeth  liking,     cl. 

Lilies  are  whitest  in  a.  Iilackmoor's  hand. 

Lime  makes  a  rich  father  and  a  poor  son.    D. 

Tbere  is  no  queslion  but  that  the  conlinuil  use  of  lime  aa  a  ma 
materially  impoverishes  any  description  of  soil. — D. 

Lincoln  shall  be  hanged  Tor  London's  sake. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  a  pl.iy  (circ4  1590).     It  is  here  called   "an 
proverb, " 

Lincoln  was.    cl. 

There  is  an  amplified  version  of  (his  proverb  in  Brame's  Travfls,  1 


Bvo. 


Lincoln  was,  nnd  l^ndon  is 

And  York  shall  be 

The  fairest  city  of  the  ihrcc. 


Lincolnshire  bagpipes. 

In  Htnry  H'.,  part  1,  act  ii.  st  1,  ShukespearmakesFalstaffMijf  thai  he 
U  as  melancholy  as  ■'  the  drone  of  ft  Lincolnshire  bagpipe."  It  was  a 
parlieularly  clumsy  instrument,  cmitling  n  somewhat  doleful  and  mono- 
tonous sound.  See  a  representation  a!  one  in  Mr.  Collier's  Broadside 
Bailadt,  1868,  p.  118.  In  the  Thra  Lords  and  Tkrtt  Ladifs  0/ LtmJoit. 
1590,  SimplicilT  enumerates  amotig  the  ballads  he  has  on  sale  "the 
~  '  "  i  of  the  Lincolnshire  bagpipes."  Compare  the  followlni; 
'"■-"-- 'n  this  discourse  comes  whistling  by  wr"'-  *--  "■ 


Ks; 


tall  fellow  red-hayr'd,  and  chcekei  pufied  and  iwolne  as  if  hee  hud 
a  Lintolnt-skirt  iaaf-fiftr,  or  a  Dutch-  TrumftUr  under  GrMfn- 
."—Peacb^ra'&CBaeAaiaStdait  Pl«J>anlJyDiipuIiiigfBrPlacta»d 
Prtadnut,  1636,  sign.  B  4  rtilo.  In  Middlcion's  drama,  A  Stad  World, 
n^  MatUri,  1608  (edil.  1640,  sign.  D  a  and  3),  then:  is  a  curious  allusion 
to  LlDCOlnsbire  and  the  purloining  choiacl eristics  of  Its  natives, —peihaps 
the  itrolling  bagpipen  who  found  their  way  to  London,  and  combined 
theprofeidoniofltreet-nusicianand  pickpocliel : — "  Sir  BaunlHmi  Pra- 
pyu.  Oh,  the  honettesc  theeves  of  all  come  out  of  Lincolne-shiere,  Che 
kindest  nalur'd  gentlemen  :  the'le  rob  a  man  wilh  conscienca:  they  have 
a  feeling;  of  what  Ihey  goe  about,  and  will  steale  with  lenres  In  Ibeir  eyes  : 
ah,  pitlifuU  geDllemen  I" 

I  Lincolnshire,  where  hogs  give  soap  and  cows  give  fire. 


The  inhabiia 


s  of  the  poorci 


dung,  and  burning  diicd  caw-dung  for  w 


2;6 
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Linen  often  lo  water,  soon  to  taiter. 

Lip-honour  costs  lilile,  yet  may  bring  in  much. 

Lips,  however  rosy,  must  be  fed. 

Listen  at  the  keyhole,  and  you'll  hear  news  ofyourstlf. 

Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves. 

Little  and  little  the  cat  eateth  the  stickle,     he. 

Little  and  often  fills  the  purse. 

Lithe  as  a  lass  of  Kent. 


pd.  of  Peggej  KmlU 


:  Skeal  refers  lo  S 


and  Drayton. 
Little  between  right  and  wrong. 
Little  birds  may  pick  a  dead  lion. 
Little  boats  must  keep  the  shore  ; 
larger  ships  may  venture  more. 
Little  chests  may  hold  great  li 

Quoled  proveibially  by  Gosson  {SiluMile  of  Abiuc,   1579,   repr.  i 
PP-  3-4). 
Little  difference  between  a  feast  and  a  bellyful. 
Little  dogs  start  the  hare,  the  great  get  her.    H. 
Little  England  beyond  Wales  [Pembiokeshirc]. 
Little  fish  are  sweet.    East  Anglia. 

Small  gifls  ate  acceplable. 
Little  he  can  do,  /  and  'tis  out  of  season  too.    CL 
Litile  journeys  and  good  coll  bring  s.ifc  home.     H, 
Liiile  knows  the  fat  sow  what  the  lean  doth  mean. 
Little  London  beyond  Wales. 

..  Beaumaris,  in  Ihe  Isle  or  Anglesey  ;  boih  Ihjsand  IVmbroknhlm 


so  culled  became  the  itihalnlanls  speak  good  Engllsli ;  iTKlesI,  in  rctn- 

Imjkeshire  miny  of  [be  [Kjopleciin  speak  ni  •••••'■  ' 

Little  mead,  /  little  need.    Somrrtet. 

A  mild  winter  liopcd  for  after  a  tkid  sumi 

Little  minds,  like  weak  liquors,  are  so< 

Litile  mischief,  too  much. 

Little  (or  small)  pitchers  have  wide  ea 

Ce  que  t'enlanl  oil  au  foyer,  est  bientOl  connu  jusrju'au  Monstier.  The 
Parish  quickly  knuwcs  what  tnfanli  hearc  in  pritale.  Caigr.  MimtHtr  !• 
old  French  for  1  he  pariih  church.  See  Le  Roum,  1781,  in  v.  "^  "  "" 
it  seems  ibej  bare  long  longues  as  well  19  wide  ears  :  and  Itnii  flj 
Juvenal  well  said),  Muima  debetur  puero  rc<-erenlia."- 

Little  said,  soon  amended  :  /  little  good,  soon  spended ; 
little  charge,  soon  attended  ;  /  little  wit,  soon  ended 
Little  sticks  kindle  the  fire  :  great  ones  put  it  out.     ti 
Little  strokes  (ell  great  oaks. 

MulitsktltHUdejidturquercus,    Mtoystiokei  (ell,  Kc    < 
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comeSBlldilficiillj.   4'cx J3n J/ifS/iar 7»ri£rTai.     Minutulapluvlainib 
parit,    Assidua  siilla  saxum  excavnt. 

"Quid  mogis  esl  dunini  saxo?    Quid 'Tnollius  undA? 
Ehira  lamen  molli  s»xa  cavanlur  aqul  ?  " — Ovid. 
"Annuliu  in  digilo  sublFC  It^nuatur  habcndo  ; 
SlilticiUi  casus  lapidem  cavat,  uncus  aratri 
FeiTcus  occult*  decrescit  vomci  in  armis." — Lucnl. 
Pliny  reports  thai  IherE  are  la  be  found  flints  worn  by  ihc  feet  oi  pismi. 
which  is  not  allogelhcc  unlikely ;  Tor  the  horsc-ant^,  especially.  1  have 
sened  lo  have  their  toads  or  foolpalhs  so  wom  by  their  liavelliits, 
they  may  easily  be  obierved.— K. 

I  Little  things  are  preity. 

XdfHi  jSaKK«'iF  ia^itu — R, 

Little  things  attract  light  minds. 

Little  lit,  all  tail.     HE. 

Little  wealth,  little  care.    h. 

Little  wit  in  the  head  makes  much  work  for  the  feet. 

Live  and  let  live. 

I.*.,  Do  as  yon  would  be  done  by.    Let  such  pennyworths  as  j 

tenants  may  live  under  you.     Sell  such  barga:LS.  &c.  — K,     It  is  a  lav 

sign. 

I  Live  not  upon  the  opinion  of  other  men. 
I  Liverpool  gentlemen  and  Manchester  men. 

This  saying,  which  is,  or  couise,  a  sneer  at  the  inferior  btccdinc;  of 
MancunianSi  may  be  ihought  to  be  out  of  date  now,  iince  assuredly  tl 
ii  as  much  culture  at  least  in  MancUrsict  as  at  LiveipuoL 

Living  upon  trust  is  Ihc  way  to  pay  double. 
Living  well  is  the  best  revenge.    H. 
Lob's  pound. 

G)iapsre  Hit  in  Cut's  found. 
London  Bridge  is  built  tipon  woolpacks. 

Tie  LoKien  Chaunliihari,  1659,  sc.  viii.  Tliis  saying  arose  from 
duly  on  wool,  levied  to  defray  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  hndge. 
Knisht'*  LmiioH,  i.  79.    The  same  story  Is  told  of  the  bridge  ai 

bridge  in  Comwal'        "  '         -    ' ' ' 

Dt,  Hunts  Ptpvl 

la  Bniyley  and  Brilton's  Sarre, 

Sherc  in  Surrey  was  also  said  li 

In  August,  1619,  according 
{Cvm»t  Nela,  May.  1853),  a 

London  Bridge 
go  under,    cl. 

Here  we  appear  to  have  n  rcfrrenee 
iket  the  bridge  in  bouts  in  former  dayj 


ia  Jy.  to  a 


the  MS.  Diary  o(  Williai 
ilotn  was  eslabLishcd  on  w^ 

made  for  wise  men  to  go  over,  a 
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arliit,  was  among  Ihose  who  lost  t 
any  oC  (he  old  views  or  Ihe  bridg 
CorpoTAtion,  and  showing  il  as  il  " 
of  accidents.  Even  wiihin  living  n 
able  risk  if  the  current  was  strong,  and  tl 


London  lick-penny, 

"  Tom  Slnni'd.     London  lick-penny  call  ye  il, 


es  in  this  way,  and  a  glanoe  •! 

ioilance  (hat  belonging  lo  the 
[697.  will  explain  the  frequency 


lick'd  me  Willi 
Day's  Blind-Beggar  of  Btdtial  Grtfti,  1659,  cd.  Bulled,  « 
The  countryman  coming  up  hither,  by  his  own  eiperienc        "    ' 
enpound  Ihe  meaning  thercot— R. 

Londoner-like  :  as  much  more  as  you  will  take. 
Long  a  widow  weds  with  shame. 
Long  absent,  soon  forgotten. 

friends.      And  ItoXXif  (ftAiat  irpar, 
conversation  diiiolves  friendship, — R. 
Lang  and  laiy. 

"  That  was  the  proverb.     Lei  m 
Lasie  to  others,  but  be  long  lo  ..  .. 

Hcniuk's  fftifitrida.  i( 

Long  and  slender,  like  a  cat's  elbow. 
Long  be  thy  legs,  and  short  be  thy  life.     UK.' 
Long  beards  heartless  ;  /  painted  hoods  witless ; 
gay  coats  graceless  ;  /  make  England  thriftless. 

Stowe's  Ckronicle.  edit.  1573,  sign.  Bb,  ilrj.  Pulleaham's  Ari  i/'Mi^ 
/I'lil  Peesie,  i5B9,iigii.  Va  vera.  Diaryofjohn  jt/dnnin^itdx  iHa^. 
MS.  j3S3-  fol-  30'  wna)  under  dale  of  January  i£o3-3.  Stowe  calls  this 
Scatta  I^MH/ei;  of  course  it  is  an  old  u  ihe  i4lh  century,  and  arose  during 
the  wan  between  the  Scoi»  and  ourselves  in  the  lime  of  Edward  III, 
Stowe's  aulhorily  seems  lo  have  been  Polvdote  Vetgil.  He  (Stowe)  ob- 
serves :  "The  Scones  made  many  rymes  against  the  Englyshcmea  foithe 
fonde  disguised  npparell  by  them  at  thai  ilmewome.  amongesl  the  whiche 
this  was  one,  whiche  was  fasteoed  vpon  the  cburche  doores  of  nuat  ran 
towanle  Slangate."  - 

Long  ere  you  cut  down  an  oak  with  a  penknife. 
Long  foretold,  /  long  last ; 
short  notice,  /  soon  past. 

Spoken  of  Ihe  rain. 
Long  hair  and  short  wit.     HE.* 
Long  jesting  was  never  good.     11. 
Long,  laiy,  lousy  Lewisham.    AV«/. 

This  proverb  has  been  preserved  raiher  liy  liieallilcrAlionllu 
founded  in  truth.— R.  Walpolc  {UKeri,  cd.  CunnaiglMm.  i 
plies  (he  epllhel  (a  Brcnlford. 

Long  life  hath  long  misery. 
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Long  looked  for  comes  at  length.     CL. 

Honest  Cbtiitmos,  Ihou  art  the  very  last  mt.n  that  I  thougbt  upon,  nnd 
Dov  I  see  the  oJd  proverb  is  proved  true,  \Jmg  look'l  fat  is  come  at  last,  ~ 
Malu  Roamt  for  CAriilmai.  &c.,  by  Laurence  Price,  1637,  sigiu  A  4.  See 
Also  PlMPtfloH  Cotrnpendtna,  Camd.  Soc.,  v. 

Long  standing  and  small  offering  maketh  poor  parsons.     HE. 
Longer  Uves  a  good  fellow  than  3  dear  year. 
Look  ere  you  leap. 

Paradyu  of  Daynty  Dcaysts,  1378,  tepr.  13+. 

"  But  we,  whom  you  bsuc  wamdo,  this  Inton  lEome  by  you  : 
To  know  the  tree  before  we  clime,  I _..-.-.. 


—Talteli  Miieil..  1557,  repr.  aSfi, 

Look  before  you  leaf 
For  snakes  atnong  sv 


re  modem  yeni 
:l  flowers  do  creep. 


Look  high  and  fall  into  ihe  dirt. 

Look  not  a  given  horse  in  the  mouth,    w. 

No  man  ought  lo  look  b  given  hone  in  the  laauth.—Htyimixl.     Ii 
seems  this  was  a  Latin  proverb  in  Hierom's  time  :  l^numus  quotes  il 
of  his  preface  ro  his  CommmMnVi  on  Ikt  Epislti  to  Ihe  Eplusiani;  ' 
(ut  Tulgiire  ejl  proverbium)  equi  denies  inspicere  donalL    A  eavald 
nod  guaidar  id  bocca.    llal.    A  chcval  donni  il  ne  taut  pas  rcgardt 
denls.     Fr.     It  is  also  in  other  modem  languages.— K. 


Noli 


c  bitten  with  mustard.— 


I 


Look  to  him,  gaoler  ;  there's  a  frog  in  the  stocks. 
Look  to  the  cow,  /  and  the  bow, 

and  the  wheat  mow,  /  and  alL  will  be  well  enow.     Samerstl. 
Look  to  the  main  ch.ince. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  the  soul,  as  St.  Oswald  said  when  he 
fell  to  the  earth. 

SiOK  titj  fefular  AnHquitirs.  1870,  l  195. 

Lordly  vices  require  lordly  estates. 

Lose  a  leg  rather  than  life. 

Lose  nothing  for  asking. 

Lost  lime  is  never  found  »gain. 

Lost  with  an  apple  and  won  with  a  nut-     UE.' 

Love  and  a  cough  cannot  be  hid.     H. 

Amor  [ussisque  non  cclanlur.    The  Prench  and  Italians  add  to  lline 

two  Ihe  Hch.     L'amour,  in  lousse,  et  la  gale  ne  se  peuveni  celer.     Fr. 

Amor,  la  togna,  i  la  tosso,  don  si  possono  nascondere.    //a/.    Others 

Mid,  itink,— R. 
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S*e  Httilill's  Dodslej  (Field's  IVomtai  is  a  Wealkereock,  161a, ».  %\. 
where  Ihis  proverb  is  ihown  lo  be  died  by  Socchetli,  Ihe  early  lIBlian 
Dovclisl,  and  by  Pulci  in  his  Margamlt  Magfion. 

"  Vera  e  pur  che  I'  uom  Don  possa 
Celar  per  certo  I'  Hmore  e  la  lossa." 

Pulci  s  Morganic  Sfiiggiire.  ii.  38. 
"  Ben  dice  fl  provcrbio.  che  ramote  et  la  toua  non  si  puo  celare  mai." 
— Fraiuo  Sacektiti,  Novella  16. 

Love  and  business  teach  eioqucnce.     h. 
Love  and  lordship  like  no  fellowship.    CL. 

Amor  isignoria  non  roglioDO  compagnia.  llaS.  Am 
ne  se  tinreni  jamab  compagaic.  Fr.  The  meaning  or< 
verb  is.  Lovers  and  princes  cannot  endure  rivals  or  partners. 

polesus  impatiens  consonis  eril.     The  liali -"  ^ ' 

same  in  words,  have,  I  Ihmk,  a  (tilfereni  sens 
ir  majestai  el  amor.- 


seigneurie 

l^jiglish  pro- 

and'  French,  ihougb  uic 


Love  and  pe:is  will  make  a  man  speak  at  both  ends. 
Love  and  pease-potlage  will  make  their  way. 
Because  one  breaks  the  belly,  the  olhei  ihe  heart. — R. 

Love  and  ptide  stock  Bedlam. 

Love  Cometh  in  at  the  window  and  gocth  out  al  the  door. 

Love  creepeth  where  it  cannot  go. 

Rowland's  'Til  ileny  v>heit  Gaaifi  mt<li,  i6oa,  repr.  of  ed.  i 
p.  14. 


'  lover  cniiureth  his  ^ 


TiU  TtelJui  Nob  Ytara  Gift,  1593.  rej 

Love  is  a  sweet  tyranny,  because  lli 

ments  willingly. 
Lave  is  blind,    c. 

Love  is  not  found  in  the  market.     H. 
Love  is  the  loadstone  of  love. 
Love  is  the  true  price  of  love.     H- 
Love  it  or  lump  il.     Cornw. 
Love,  knavery,  and  necessity,  make  men  goi 
Love  laughs  at  locksmiths. 
The  title  of  a  well-known  farce. 

Love  lives  in  cottages  as  well  as  in  courts. 
Love  looks  for  love  again.     CL. 
Love  makes  a  good  eje  squint.    H. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long.     he. 

This  is  (he  title  of  a  boUul  llMnsed  to  W.  GriSilh  in  1  ci^TO.     : 
Albcr,  i.  JBS  U 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Love  me,  love  my  dog,    c. 

Qui  me  eyrae.  eyrne  mon  chcn.   OldFr.   Quiaimejea 
Fr.     Spessc  volte  si  ha  rupcKc    ' '  """* 


P 


i)uest  you  _  . 

but  onely,  tone  me,  and  hang  my  Dogge.'  —Diieavcty  of  ii 
MonOtr  callid  lb  B/aiie  Dogg  o/NntvaU  (1596),  «!.  1638,  slen.  D  3. 
vma.  I  do  not  quite  uodemand  the  ibllowtng  pasage  m  Killigrew's 
Citilia  and  Clorinda  (Woiks,  1664,  sign.  E  e) ;— "  His  sister  is  iu  tlie 
Toil  loo  ;  the  Virago  that  has  so  long  made  Othoa  Souldier,  for  'litccr- 
lain  he  loves  Clorinda ;  but  why,  unlcsse  it  be  for  loving  him,  I  luiow 
not ;  Vugrtat  Ttaten  vihy  most  nun  lime  their  d-'gi." 

Love  of  lads  and  fire  of  chals  is  soon  in  and  soon  nut.     - 

Love  of  wit  makes  no  man  lich. 

Love  rules  his  kingdom  without  a  sword.     H. 

Love  sees  no  faults. 

Love  your  neighbour,  yet  pull  not  down  your  hedge.     H. 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Lovelocks  [are]  no  cupboards.     CL. 

Lovers  ever  run  before  the  cloclt. 

Lovers  live  by  love,  as  larks  live  by  leeks,     he. 

This  1],  I  conceive,  In  derision  or  such  etpressions  a;  living  by  love. 
I.£trks  and  leeks,  beginning  with  the  same  lellcr,  helped  i(  up  to  Uc  a 

I  Lowly  sit,  richly  warm. 

)iiiforlable  than  a  high 


9,  art  Lutbtrldtid,    This  proverb  is  n 
larl/iotomiw  l-air  {i5n). 

I  Lucky  men  need  no  counsel. 

I  Lueus  a  nen  iiuendo. 

\  Lucy  Light,  the  shortest  day  and  the  longest  niglil. 

I  Lyiiig  tides  on  debt's  back. 
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SADAM  PARNEL, 

cr.iclc  ihe  nut,  and  tU.  the  kernel. 

M.idge  [or  Margaret]  Good-cow  gave  a  good 

but  tlicn  she  cast  it  down  again  with  her  heel.  he. 

Porter's  T-axi  Artgry   Womin  of  Abingdon,  1599,  repr. 
ea  is  copied  in  a  very  severe  met  againiL  Cuomwell,  410, 

Magisttr  Faclolum. 

"He  will    itJgiiltr  faclolum:    he  was  as  liDe  as  the  Cm 
Gascoif^e's  Supfoia,  1566  (Wnlu,  by  Haitill.  L  aaB). 

Maids  say  nay,  and  tnke. 

Maids  want  natbing  but  husbands,  and  when  they  have 

they  want  everything.    Somerset. 
Maidens  should  be  mild  and  meek  : 
swift  10  hear,  and  slow  to  speak. 
Maids  should  be  seen  and  not  heard. 


htake  a  model  before  thou  buildest. 
Make  a  page  /  of  your  own  aje, 
(.(.,  Do  il  youraelf.— R. 


Ibe  DBil.  ogiHBbly 

Iwo  disliacl  languages  ;  unless 

pounded  of  tvfir  and  nagulu. 


I  )iy«  nayle.  and  made  [? 
If  il' slide,  and  lie  cannol  malic  ilai 
muii  drinke  agoine  for  his  penance' 
).  460,  559,  and  ray  Pefular  Aittiqt 


repr.  CollicT,  iB6e.  p.  57.    This  p 

om  said  )o  be  peculiar  lo  Grsit  Briiain. 

mlum,"     Supernaculum  is.  according  lo 

__ ,    etived  from  LaL  infer,  and  Germ.  Hagtl. 

bartwroui  praclice  of  coupling  words  taken  fioro 

.._..__      ■_  -jj  jj^  fupposed  IliBt  tlie  word  is  eom- 

liind  of  jargon  or  loose  Lalinily,  as 

marginal  note  10  hii  t«i.  Nuh  oli- 

nagulum,  a  devise  of  drinking,  new  come  out  of 

■ —  *'"- boiiom  of  (he  cup,  to 

ith  ibai  i>  leCi :  whleli 

ther't  too  much,  he 

\mJQKeHa.4th&., 


Nash  prinll  infer 

•etvcs.  '■  Drinking  super     _ 

Fraunce  ;  which  u,  alter  a  man  liaib  lumde  up  Ibe  bolloni  ol 


ike]  a  pcute 


Make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

and  'AtSTicaia^^tti',  Enumits  makes  id  I 
K,  CO  do  or  niffer  thai  paikntljr  which  a 


II  well  be  aroldtd:    Leriiu 
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lias.     Or  to  do  thai  ODiMlves  by  an 
liciwise  shoirly  be  compelJed  to  do. 
signed  Iheit  lands  InlQ  King  Henry 
le  of  uecessiiy.— R. 


fil  pmlienlia,  quicquid  corrig 

ad  or  our  awn.  whicb  we  s 

So  (he  abbeyi  and  convetils 

VIII. 'i  haads.  made  a 
Make  ado  and  have  ado. 
Make  haste  when  you  are  purchasing  a  field ;  but  when  you 

ai«  to  marry  a  wife,  be  slow. 
Make  roe  a  diviner,  and  I  will  make  thee  rich.    B.  OF  M.  R. 
Make  much  o(  me  :  good  men  are  scarce. 
Make  no  fire,  raise  no  smoke,     he.* 
Make  no  ons  of  good  hay. 
M.ike  not  a  gauntlet  of  a  hedging  glove.     CL, 
Make  not  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  as  ihe  man  said  when  he  buried 

his  wife. 
Make  not  balks  of  good  ground. 

A  balk.  LaliD  icamnum  ;  a  piece  a!  eanb  which  the  plough  slips  over 

wilhoal  luming  up  or  breaking.    It  is  also  used  for  narrow  slips  of  land 

left  iinploughed  on  purpose  in  chnmpaEne  counlries.  for  bounderies  be- 

Make  not  even  the  dcvii  blacker  than  he  is. 

Make  not  thy  friend  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thyself  to  Ihy  friend. 

Make  not  thy  tail  broader  than  thy  nings. 

i.t..  Keep  not  loo  many  allendants. — R. 
Make  not  two  sorrows  of  one  : 
yc  make  two  sorrows  where  reasi 
Make  not  your  sail  too  big  for  \i 
Make  not  your  sauce  till  you  hat 
Make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
Make  the  vine  poor,  and  it  wi!l  make  you  rich. 

Fiuoe  off  [oft?]  ils  bianehc*,— R. 

Make  the  young  one  squeak,  .ind  you'll  catch  the  old  one. 

Malice  drinkeih  its  own  poison. 

Malice  hath  a  sharp  sight  and  a  strong  memor;'. 

Malice  is  mindful. 

Malice  seldom  wants  a  mark  to  shoot  at. 

Malt  is  above  wheat  with  him.     HE. 

"  Sixe  daies  in  the  weeke  beside  Ihe  uiaikel  diii<-, 
Mali  is  aboue  wheate  with  him.  market  men  sale," — /frrnivJ, 
"  Speakinge  ol  a  dninkarde," — OiJ  MS.  nett  in  a  copy  e/  Ilrjiuro 
1576. 

Man  doth  what  he  can,  and  God  what  he  will. 
Man  is  a  wolf  to  man. 


m  makeih  none.     1 

lur  ballast. 

e  caught  the  fish. 


though  unio  n  proverb  it  is  iruc. 

wooK  to  man  :  '(  should  not  be  so. " 

QVHiM'i  Arl  0/  Lengrvilf.  1639,  Pr  aj- 


2S4 
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Man  is  but  his  mind. 

Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

Homo  proponil.  Deus  disponiL— /"i^n  Flaamaii.  cA  Wriliht,  p,  A 

In  Flfadsliaw's  Life  efSt.   Wcrbui^k,  1521,  we  hftve  Ibii  couplet :       ^ 

"  Tho  iiiaalLynde  prepose  his  mynde  lo  rulfyll, 

Yet  God  dybposelh  all  Ibynge  at  hii  wfllc." 

Edit.  1848,  p.  air. 
"  Homme  propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose.    Fr,    Humaimcoiisilia  diril 
gubemanlur.     El  hombre  propone,  y  Dies  dispone.    Sfan."- 

Man,  woman,  and  devil,  arc  tlie  three  degrees  of  comparisou 

Man  s  best  candle  is  bis  understanding. 

Man's  life  is  liled  by  his  Toe. 

Manchester  bred  : 

long  in  the  arms, 

and  shori  in  the  head. 

Higson's  MSS.  Cell,  No.  51.    Compare  CJushin  indind  DtrfylH^ 

Manners  and  money  make  a  gentleman. 

Manners  make  a  man,  /  quoth  William  of  Wickham. 

William  ot  Wielttuim  was  Bishop  of  Wlncheslei,  founded  New  C<4 
in  Oifanl,  BDd  Winchester  College  in  this  county  [Haalsl     This  gl 
ntlly  wu  his  mollo.  insctib«)  frequently  on  the  places  at  bisfountf 
So  ihal  it  bath  since  acquired  n  piDverblol  repuiailoo.- 
afSaj/Hl  IVtrturge,  1521,  Bradshaw  says  : 

" by  It  proucrbe  cenan 

Good  manners  and  conynge  makcn  a  inai 

Edit.  1S48,  p.  li 
Manners  make  the  man. 
Manners  often  make  fortunes. 

Many  a  dog's  dead  since  you  were  a  whelp. 
Many  a  good  cow  hath  an  evil  calf.     HE. 

'krlpiiir  ^pd)ur  T<itfa  w^itara.     Henram  filii  noriL     JJaOpM  •),.._ 
raiSft  titmia  rarpl  wiXorrai'  ol  rXcwnt  latiein,  raS/m  ti  rt  tarfilt 

tio«.— Homei,  OJysi.  t.  -tliui  Spanianua,  In  the  lite  of  Kevenn, 
w>,  by  many  examples,  that  men  famous  for  leanilog,  virtue.  iralotu>, 
or  tucceu.  have,  for  the  most  part,  either  left  behind  then  no  1 '  "  ' 
or  such  ox  Ibal  it  had  been  more  foi  their  honour,  and  (he  In 
human  aifuin.  (hat  they  bad  died  childless.  Wc  ml^ht  tuld  UL__ 
which  be  produceth,  many  Instances  out  of  oar  own  history.  So  E 
'  ,  a  wise  and  (aliaal  prince,  left  us  toward  II.  :  Edward  ll 


Joseph  ScallBerlbei 
uUus  Um  taibet.    i 


son  was.  Id  point 


it^ 


intraiy  ;  as  among  the'F 

rne,  to  coailnnal  si 

scholanhip,  * 


fotitbus  H  bonit,  Ac— R. 
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Many  a  good  drop  of  broth  is  made  ii 


Mi 


ingeth, 


when  he  home  bringelh 

his  young  wife  : 
wist  he  whfii  he  brought, 
weep  be  mought, 
I        ever  his  life  sith, 
I   quoth  Hendyng. 

Pntittit  ef  Hatiyng  \,Rtliq.  Aniiq.,  i.  tia). 

Many  a  man  setteth  more  by  an  inch  of  his  will  than  by  an  ell 
of  his  thrift. 
Whiliotoa's  Vttlgaria,  151a,  quoted  in  the  Biiliof;Tapker  for  Januaty 

Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest. 

■'  Bui  beih  noughi  mtoiIi,  my  lordc,  ihoiigh  I  play, 


Many  an  honest 
face  to  beg  ii 
Many  by-walks,  many  balks  :  many  b.ilk'. 


Chauier,  Monkes  Prslogur,  I,  15450. 

iiands  in  need  of  help  that  has  not  the 


I 


Many  can  bear  adversiiy,  but  few  contempt. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  love  not  the  wind. 

Lints  Labour!  Lost,  159S. 

Many  can  pack  the  cards  thni  cannot  pl.iy. 

Many  come  to  bring  their  clothes  to  church  rather  ihar 


selve 
Spcctatun 


It  of  order. 


veniunt,  veniunt  speclentur  u< 
Mnny  dogs  soon  eat  up  a  horse. 
Many  dressers  put  the  bride's  dress  o' 
Many  drops  make  a  shower. 
Many  drops  of  water  will  sink  a  ship. 
Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 
since  women,  for  ten,  forsook  spinning  and  knitting, 
and  men,  for  their  punch,  forsook  hewing  and  splitting. 
Many  for  folly  themselves  foredo. 

Hm  Ihi  Coodt  m/,  &c.,  in  llaililCs  Pap.  Piflry,  i. 
Many  frosts  .ind  many  tbowes  [thaws]. 
make  manjF  rotten  yowes  [ewes].     D. 
Many  get  into  a  dispute  well  that  cannot  get  out  well. 
Many  hands  make  light  work.     HE. 
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'lieGoedf  11^/^  &e.,  uttiprd:  Partamtal  ef  Byrdts  WittA  15S0V 
i.  177.     Mr,  Furnivall  refers  me  10  ihc  romaace  of  Sir  Bnii  ef 


Horn 
.Hfidr- 


Unu 


Many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  pennyw< 
Many  have  come  to  a  port  after  a  siorm. 
Many  haws,  many  sloes  :  /  many  cold  toes.     D. 
Many  humble  servants,  but  not  one  true  friend. 
Many  kinsfolk  and  few  friends.     HE. 
Many  kiss  the  child  for  the  nurse's  sake.     RE. 
Osoulorhunc  orennium  nutrieis  amure. — Leonine  len 

lath  cent.,  in  Trin.  ColL  Camb.  (Wright's  Baays,  L  13 

le  chcvaler.  bees  la  dame  lejquier.    Old  Fr. 

Many  kiss  the  hand  they  wish  cut  off.    H. 

Many  littles  make  a  mickle.    c. 

The  provctbe  sailb  thai  many  asmate  makilh  a  grete.— Chnucer.  i 
lana  Talt.  ed.  Wright,  roy.  Svo.  p.  193.  "Petit  a  peili  I'oiseau  fait  sa 
nid.  Coulte  I  eouiie  on  rempLit  U  cave.  Fr.  And.  Goutte  k  goalie  Itt 
mer  ('egoute.  Drop  by  drop  Itie  sea.  it  drained.  Et  -yi^i  Kir  (al  niuK- 
pit  tvl  aiutpv  caraSciD  (at  9i)ia,  nS  (F  tpitti,  ri^a  no  ni^a  not  ti 
TnJMTO.    Htiiod.    Adde  parum  pano  magnus  accrvus  ceil.     De  petit 

'   vient  on  bu  grand :  and,  Lei  pelils  ruisseaox  fonl  In  gnndes  ri  ' 


Many  masters,  quoth  ihe  toad  to  the  harrow,  when  every  tiM 

turned  her  over. 
Many  men  for  land  wive  to  their  undoing,  quoth  Hendyng.   , 

Reliq.  AHfif..  i.  115. 
Many  Mountagues,  but  one  Marlcham. 

See  Sir  James  Whiielocke'i  £,ifcr  FamtHms,  edit.  Biuee,  p,  59, 4 

Mi.  Bruce* note. 


Many  nits  [nuts],  n 


will  be  unhealthy.— S*</^. 


.,  If  hajKl  null  be  plentlfill^ 


Many  old  camels  carry  the  skins  of  the  young  ones  to 

market. 
Many  owe  their  fortune  to  their  envjers. 
Many  rains,  many  rowans  :  /  many  rowans,  many  yawns. 
Rovuii  are  Ihe  fnilt  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  an  abandaaet  tli 
'   '   ' '  to  denote  ■  deficient  harvot. — D. 

Many  sands  will  sink  a  ship. 
Tany  alones  [sloes),  many  groans. 
A",  and  Q.,  iil  S.,  it  510. 
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I 


Many  speak  much  that  cannot  speak  well. 
Many  talk  like  philosophers  and  live  like  fools. 
Many  talk  of  Robin  Hood  that  never  shot  in  his  bow, 
and  many  talk  of  Little  John  that  never  did  him  know. 
The  fiTSl  part  is  given  by  Camden  in  his  Rtmninn.  1614.  p.  3 
by  Fuller,  in  liis    Worihiti  a/  England,  1663;  but  (he  whole 
equaUy  old.     See  Daan/alla/Jloitrt  Earli  a/  Huitlvigilon,  i6< 
14.     Aootbei  veision  b  : 

"  Theie  be  some  Ihat  prale 
Of  Robin  Hood  and  o(  his  bow, 


llial 


1.  llr 


s  *o«fl  Hood.  1B47,  i.  S8. 
"  Thai  is.  many  talk  of  things  which  they  have  no  skill  in  or  exHricDce 
ol  Rot>ert  Hood  was  a  famous  lobber  in  Ihe  time  of  King  [Edward 
II.] :  his  principal  haunt  vias  about  Sliirewood  Forest,  in  Noiuagfaam- 
tbire.  Camden  calls  him  Pmdiintvi  mitiisinum.  Of  hii  stolen  goods 
he  afforded  good  pcnnywonhs,  Molii  parlan  di  Orlando  ehi  non  rideto 
mai  sno  brando.  ilal.  Non  omoes  qui  cilhaiam  leneni  dlhaticdi." 
— R. 

See  the  ballad  of  Tht  tVill^/ieiat  No  Body  (circl  ifioo) : 

"Many  spelie  of  Robin  Hoode  Ihat  neuer  shotle  in  his  bowe." 

"There  are  a  sort  of  Persons  that  talk  tauch  ai  Robin-hood,  and  yel 
netw  «hot  in  his  Bow."-  Tlu  Nalivily  of  Caroliu  Adulplmi,  Kixg  o/ 
Smdai,  by  Merllnui  Vcrax,  1659,  p.  1. 

e  fools  i 


Many  things  Rrow  in  the  garden  that  were  never  sown  there. 

Many  things  lawful  are  not  expedient. 

Many  ventures  make  a  full  freight. 

Many  wells,  many  buckets  ;  /  many  words,  many  bufTcls,     he. 

Many  who  wear  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose  quills. 

Many  without  punishment,  none  without  sin. 

Many  words  hurt  more  than  swords. 

Mas  hiete  mala  palabra,  qne  espada  alilada.     Span.—R. 
Many  words  will  not  fill  a  bushel. 
Many  would  be  cowards  if  they  had  courage  etiough. 
Many  would  have  been  worse  if  their  estates  had  been  better. 
March  balkham  /  comes  in  like  a  lion,  goes  out  like  a.Iamb.  f, 
March  birds  are  best. 

March  borrowed  of  April  three  days,  and  they  were  ill : 
they  killed  three  lambs  were  playing  on  a  hill. 

Alluded  lo  in  Pour  Roiii  for  1731.    See  Kailill's  Pufalar  Antiqyilicr, 


1870,  ii 


with  a 


adder's  head,  and  goes  c 
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March  dust  and  May  sun  /  m  ikes  c( 

March  he  sits  upon  his  perch  ; 
April  he  soundeth  his  bcU ; 
May  he  sings  both  night  and  day  ; 
June  he  aliercth  his  tune  \ 
and  Juiy— away  lo  fly. 

In  allusion  lo  the  cuclioo.    NqUs  imd  Qmri 

March  in  Janivecr,  /  Jan' 
March  many-weathers. 
In  reference,  of  course,  li 

March  many- weathers  rained  and  blowed  j 

but  March  grass  never  did  good. 

March,  search  : 

April,  try : 

May  will  prove  whether  you  live  or  die. 

March  wind  wakens  the  adder  and  blooms  the  ihorn 

This  saying  ii  referred  to  by  Shakespcir  in  /i./i«i  Cnjor, 


■eer  in  March  I  fear, 
(he  variability  of  the  Mua 


Margery  good  cow,  that  gave  a  gallon  of  milk,  and  kicked  dowi 

the  pail,  and  bewrayed  the  milkmaid. 

Part  of  Ihe  tilicDfarcryscTerelniet  a^nst  Cromwell,  4)0,  1639.     It 

KCmi  10  hare  been  borrowed  from  somccurrenl  saving.     l*he  colleclions 

tomelimes  give  a  corrupt  version,  perhaps  forniecl  out  of  it:  The  cow 

gives  good  milk,  but  kicks  over  (ha  pail.    Compare  p.  aSi. 

Mariner's  craft  is  the  grossest,  yet  of  handicrafts  the  subtlest. 

B.  OF  M.  R. 

Marriage  comes  unawares,  like  a  soot-drop,    /risk. 

An  allusion  (o  the  rain  finding  its  way  through  the  Ihntth.  blackened 
by  the  smolte  of  ihe  peal  lires. — Mr.  HardniMii,  in  .Vata  anJ  Q 

Marriage  is  honourable,  but  housekeeping's  a  shrew. 
Marriage  with  peace  is  the  world's  paradise;  with itrife, t] 

life's  purgatory. 
Marriageable  foolish  wenches  are  troublesome  troops  lo  keep.  W 
Marriages  are  made  in  heaven. 

Noue  e  magiitrato  dnl  cielo  e  desliua    Jlaf,  —  K. 

Marry  a  widow  before  she  leave  mourning,     h. 
Marry  come  up,  my  diny  cousin.     Cfuthin. 

See  Wilbraham'f  OaAin   Cbtmry   in  Aniiatbgia,  lU,  < 
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»p»rale  cd.  iSaa,  p.  57.  "Spoken  by  way  of  uunl  la  (hose  who  boast 
ihemtelves  of  iheir  bitlb,  parenlige,  or  the  like."— R,     Marry  come  up 

of  surprise^  The  only  early  use  I  have  met  uiih  of  it  is  in  Dufleit's 
Emprta  ef  Morocco,  4I0,  11^4,  a  «kii  on  Seltle.  p.  4.  Il  seems  to  be 
employed  there  wilbout  any  precue  meaoing. 

Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

Marry  in  Lent,  /  and  you'll  live  to  repent.     East  Anslia. 

Marry,  that  would  I  see,  quoth  blind  Hugh. 

Pardoner  and  Frere,  1533,  edit.  1848,  p.  is=.  A  more  modem  rersioa 
(copied  probably  from  it)  is  x 

Thai  I  fnin  would  sec. 
Said  blind  George  of  Hollowee. 
Marry  your  son  wheu  you  will,  your  daughter  when  you  can.  H. 
Marl  in- drunk. 

Defined  hy  T.  Nash  to  be  the  seventh  clasiot  drunkenness — where  a 
man  dnnks  himself  sober  befoic  lie  stirs,  See  A'.  anJQ..  ist  S..  v.  587. 
Nash  was  one  of  ihosc  who  look  pan  in  tlie  Mnr-Prflaic  controversy,  and 
bis  allusion  here  is  undoubledly  10  Martin  himself  or  Mjrlia  Junuir. 

Marvel  is  ihe  daughter  of  ienoratice.    E.  of  m.  r. 
Master  Hogge  and  his  man  John, 
they  did  cast  the  lirsi  cannon. 

ArcluEol.,  uxvii.  483.  This  refers  to  the  iron  foundry  established  at 
Buited,  near  LindGeld,  in  Sussex,  in  the  i6lb  century,  by  Ralph  Hoe«c. 
who  was  assisted  by  a  Fieuchman  named  Bawde,  and  one  Jolm  Johnson, 
the  "  man  John,"  of  Ibe  homely  couplet.  Two  of  the  ordnance  cast  by 
Hogge  ore  said  to  Ik  in  the  Tower. 

Masters  arc  mostly  the  greatest  servants  in  the  house. 
Masters  should  be  sometimes  blind  and  sometimes  de.if. 
Maudlin,  maudlin,  we  began, 
and  built  t'  church  steeple  l*  wrang  side  on, 

Htgson's  MSS.  Call.,  158.     This  saying  is  local  .it  Wlgan,  co.  l,nn- 
casler.     The  steeple,  says  Mr.  Hlgson,  is  buill  on  ihe  north  side,  al  Ihe 
jUQcIion  of  nave  and  chancet. 
Maxficld  [Macclesfield]  measure,  heap  and  ihiuch  [thrust]. 
Cheihire. 


I 


May-bees  don't  fly  this  imnih. 

This  il  ■  Scolbh  as  welt  ns  an  English  prov 
Seolish  laying  ;  ■'  The  buke  o*  May-twei  is  v< 

Mayday  is  come  and  gone  ; 

ihon  art  a  gosling,  and  I  am  none.    D. 

May  it  please  God 

forget  us  I 
May  never  goes  out  without  a  wheat- 

YoAr/'i  i'acat.  1^  Eait  Anglia,  1830,  p. 


make  our  friends  so  happy  a 

East  Aug! ill. 


2  go 
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May  ihe  man  be  damned  and  never  gtow  fai, 
who  wears  two  face&  under  one  hat. 
Meal  make  before  sail  take.     Comia. 

A  provprb  ceriiinly  applicable  wiLh  peculiar  force  I 
null)'  subsist  by  ihe  profils  of  the  febeiy,  and  where 
out,  can  lell  with  much  cenaioty  bow  long  hi:  lelum 


acooni)'  where  a 
lay  be  detared.    i 


Measure  is  a  meiT)'  mean, 
not  loo  high  for  the  pye,  n 


sthis 


Stager's  School »/  Verlue.  1577  (Fumivalls  B.^bii>  Book,  p.  344). 

Measure  not  others'  corn  by  your  own  bushel. 
Measure  thrice  what  thou  buyest,  and  cut  but  once. 
Meat  and  drink. 

"  Slen.  .  .  ,  I  warrant  your  afeaid  of  a  Bcarc  let  loose,  arc  you  ni 
Anne.  Yei,  tnm  me. 

Sten.  Now  thil's  meatc  and  drink  to  me." 
—Mtrry    [Viva  of   Windsor,   169a   (Hailill's  Skaluiftni'i  Liirm 
vi.  140). 

■■  Ismc  raihi  dbiu  rs\."—-PIantKi.     "  It  is  meat  and  driat  lo  m 
Walker'*  Parmmietogij.  167a,  p.  14. 


M( 


at  and  matins  [or  prayer  and  provender]  hinder  no  man's 

journey. 

Meals  and  matins  miniih  never,  t  apprehend  lobe  nn  a/M&r/iaottbU. 
third  variation  Is,  Mass  and  meal  DeveT  mUTcd  woik. 


Meat,  drink,  and  money  ;  a  fiddler's  life.     CL. 

Meat  is  much  ;  but  manners  is  more. 

Meddle  with  your  old  shoes. 

Meddlers  are  the  devil's  body-lice  ;  they  fetch  blood  from  th« 

that  feed  them. 
Medicines  are  not  meant  to  live  on. 
Medlars  are  never  good  till  ihey  are  rotten. 
Meet  him  at  [iheJ.Land's  End  !     he.* 
Meeterly  as  maids  are  in  fairness. 

Mulerly  =  tolerably  well,  modersilel)'.  Tliis  word,  and  the  n 
malcr,  are  inoce  frequently  used  in  the  Western  Borden  than  iDth 
of  Craven.  Leiand,  in  tiii  /tiiKrary,  tiu  mtalth  ia  ttic  uunc 
DMcct  of  Craven,  i8a8. 


M^lverlyjJj^^S'oyoulhink 


I  lie  runy  tenson. 
Memory  is  the  treasurer  of  the  rainU. 


Men  apt  to  promise  are  apt  to  forget. 

Men  are  April  when  ihey  woo,  December  when  they  wed. 

Men  are  never  wise  but  returning  from  law.     W. 

Men  are  not  to  be  measured  by  inches. 

Men  are  oft  merchants  without  money  or  ware.     DS. 

Men  catch  not  a  hare  with  the  sound  otthe  drum.    w. 

Men  fear  death  as  children  to  go  in  the  dark. 

Men  know  how  the  market  goeth  by  the  market-men.    HE. 

"  Failh,  Sir,  ilis  a  common  sayinpin  our  country  [Notfblk].  '  VoUihall 

know  by  Ibe  marltel-folks  how  the  maikel  goes-'  "—Day's  BHnil  Bt^ar 

o/Btdnat  OrttK,  1659.  cd.  Bullen,  98. 

Men  may  bear  till  their  backs  break. 

Men  may  blush  to  hear  what  they  were  not  ashamed  to  act. 

Men  muse  as  they  use. 

A  man  muwlh  as  he  vselh.— ire.* 

Men  must  not  file  iron  with  a  file  of  wood.     HE,* 
Men  never  think  their  fortune  loo  great  nor  their  wit  loo  litilc. 
Men  of  cruelty  are  birds  of  the  devil's  hatching. 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 
Men  speak  of  the  fair  /  as  things  went  with  them  there.     H. 
Men  that  have  much  business  must  have  much  pardon. 
Men  that  venture  little  hazard  little. 
T^tilon's  Saiiti  out  of  Purgalory,  1390. 

Men  used  to  worship  ibe  rising  sun.    CL. 

Plures  adoranl  solem  orienlem  quam  occidentem.  They  Ihal  are  jroung 
and  rising  have  more  followers  than  Ihey  thai  are  old  and  rtcoiying.  This 
coDsidemlinn,  it  is  Ihouglit,  withheld  Queen  EliLalielli,  a  prudent  princess, 
from  dedarmg  her  successor. — R. 

Men  work  but  slowly  that  have  poor  wa^cs. 

Men's  actions  are  not  10  be  judged  of  ai  tirst  sight. 

Men's  vows  arc  women's  traitors. 

Men's  years  and  their  faults  are  always  more  than  they  arc 

wilhng  to  own. 
Mend  your  clothes,  and  you  may  hold  out  this  year.     h. 
Mends  is  worth  misdeeds. 
Mtns  tana  in  cerpon  saHO. 
Merchant  May's  little  summer.     Camw. 

Equivalent  to  our  St.  Marua's  lillle  suminvr. 

Mere  wishes  /  are  silly  fishes. 

Merry  be  the  first, 

and  merry  be  the  last, 

and  merry  be  the  tirst  of  August. 
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Merry  go  down. 

This  is  mentioned  in  Hepraod"*  Secatd  Part  ^  Quttit  EliMielh's 
Tnmblei,  1606,  31  a  proverbiat  expreuloa  lor  some  conliaJ  drink. 

Merry  is  the  feaitmaking  till  wc  come  to  the  reckoning. 
Merry  it  is  own  thing  to  keep. 

Hau!  thi  Goodt  Wif.  &c.  in  Hulitl's  Pep.  Puttry.  \.  , 

Merry  meet,  merry  part. 

Meny  Wakefield. 

What  peculiar  cause  of  minb  (his  lowu  hath  above  olhen,  I  do  not 
know,  and  dare  oai  loo  curiousl]'  inquire.  Sure  it  is  sealed  in  H  fruitful 
soil,  and  cheap  countiy ;  and  where  good  cheer  and  company  arc  Ihe 
pTEmiKS.  minh  (in  common  consequence)  will  be  ibe  o  '  * 
Meny  =  cheerful.    Compare  TmBHeUy  Hysttriti,  ivi. 

Messengers  should  neither  be  headed  nor  hanged. 

Meiile  is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horse. 

Mice  care  not  to  pUv  with  kittens. 

Mickle  ado  and  little  help. 

Mickle  it  behoveih  bim  to  do  that  house  shall  hole!, 

Nira  IHe  Coodi  Wif,  &<:..  ul  supra. 
Middlesex  clowns. 

Because  Ecnlry  and  nobllily  are  respectively  observed  according  lo  their 

degree,  by  people  fnidistanl  Trom  London,  less  regarded  by  these  Middle* 

-■■Miani  llrcquency  breeds  (amiiiarily).  because  abounding  ihcieabouts. 

U  a  generally  true,  wlieie  the  common  people  a  '         ' 

more  surly  and  uncivil :  as  also  where  Ihey  hare 

gentry,  as  in  places  of  great  trade.  — 

Midsummer  moon. 


■e  less  depeadencB  on  the 


i.t.,  Madness.     This  Is  the  title  of  a  I 
printed  in  1648,  and  of  another  printed  ir 
Tie  Limryma-'i  Camfliitl.    The  phrase  is  ui 
you  la  Saffren  Waldeii.  1596,  rept.  18^,  p.  39). 

Might  overcomcth  right,    c. 

"Might  masleti  right." — WhetHonc's  Pivira 
{\ioimt  Skalu!pta/t  Lihrery,  vL  319). 

Milk  is  white, 

and  licth  not  in  the  dyke, 

but  all  men  know  it  good  meat : 
ink  is  all  black, 
and  hath  an  ill  smack, 

no  man  will  it  driitk  or  eat.    RE. 
Milk  says  to  wine  :  Welcome,  (rieod.    II. 
Mills  and  wives  ever  wanL     H. 
Mills  will  not  grind  If  you  give  them  no  wa 
"■    It  ere  ye  strike. 


1  ntlribuled  lo  Cleyelaod, 
6a.  Midsammtr  Uooti,  sr, 

■  '     ■■    :b  [Have  uilA 
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I 


fira  de  Unit, 

Quoth  Hiidibrat: 


Id<sl,  to  moke  a  leek  a  cabbage." 

^  Hudibrits,  Pan  i,  c.  i. 

Mirth  and  mischief  are  two  things. 
Mirth  and  motion  prolong  life. 

Mischief  comes  by  pounds  and  goes  away  by  ounces,   a  ofm.  r. 
I  mail  vengono  i,  carri  e  fuggino  a  onie.    Hal. — R. 

Misers  put  iheir  back  and  their  belly  into  their  pocket. 

Misery  acquaints  men  with  strange  bed-fellows. 

Misery  mnst  be  the  mother  /  when  one  beggar  begets  another. 

Misfortunes  come  by  forties. 

Misfortunes  come  on  wings  and  depart  on  foot. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone  [or  singly].     WALKER. 


Malheur  m  vient  jamais 

One  mischief  draws  on  anoltier  ; 
another.    Foituna  nulli  obesse  c< 


cperfonbien. 
id.     Un  m,i)  1 


When  01 


Misfortunes  tell  us  what  fortune  is. 

Misfortunes  when  asleep  are  not  to  be  awakened, 

Misreckoning  is  no  payment,     he. 

Mist  in  May  and  heat  in  June  make  the  harvest  right  s< 

Misunderstanding  brings  lies  to  town. 

This  is  a  good  observation:  lies  and  false  report  arise  most 
mistake  and  misun demanding.  The  Unl  hearer  miiiakei  thi 
porter  in  some  considerable  circumstance  or  patlicular  -.  the  ;ec 
and  so  a<  the  last  the  truth  iilosl,  and  a  lie  passes  current.— R 

Mitch  ke  ditch. 

i.t..  Much  good  may  il 
404  ;  in  the  latter  place  it  \ 

Mock  Beggars  Hall. 

See  Hailiit's  Handbook,  1867,  p.  397.  1 
Sam<tody,  1606,  sign  H  4,  vtno. 


Mocking  is  catching. 

Moder.ite  riches  will  carry  you  :  il 

cart^-  them. 
Modesty  ruins  all  that  bring  it  to  c< 
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Monmam  Cymbry. 

Dra]rton,  F^yali..  Song  9;  and  Selden,  in  his  NotUj  obscrrts  upon 
Drayton's  line — 

"'  Was  called  in  forrocr  times  Ihe  country  Cambria's  moihcr  ;  "■— 
"  In  Ihe  Welik  prouerh  Mon  mam  Cymbry.  in  inch  tense  as  Sitili  was 
siiled  Italia  store-house,  by  reason  or  fertile  ground,  and  plenteous 
libeialilj  of  come  thence  vearely  supplied.  And  Girald  tells  me  that 
IhisUilie  Isle  was  wont  10  be  able  [o  furnish  all  Waksytn\^  such  pro- 
uision.  as  SmnoJ^n  Hills  were  for  Pasture."  The  adage  or  saying  is 
also  noticed  by  Browne  in  his  PailaraU  (Works,  Roibnrghe  Library 
edit.,  i.  168). 

Monilay  a  Sunday's  brother ; 

Tuesday  is  such  another  ; 

Wednesday  you  must  go  to  church  and  pray  ; 

Thursday  is  half-holiday  ; 

on  Friday  il  is  too  late  to  begin  to  sfiin  ; 

the  Saturday  is  haif-holiday  agin.    D. 

This  occurs  in  Taflar's  Divers  Crab-Tm  Lectura,  1639,  u  poinM 
out  by  Mr.  Denham.  But,  of  course,  the  idea  is  much  older.  "Or 
asked  Tarleton  why  Munday  was  called  Sunduiei  fellow  ?  Because  he  1 
a  sausie  fellow,  sales  Tarllon,  to  compare  with  that  holy  day,  ftc"- 
Tarllon-i  yali.  1638  {Old  Engliih  Jtit-BMki,  ii.  143). 

Money  begets  money. 

Danaii  fanoo  danaii    llnl. — R. 

Money  in  purse  will  be  always  in  fashion. 

Money  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 

Money  is  a  great  traveller  in  (be  world.    CL. 

Money  is  ace  of  trumps. 

Money  Is  often  lost  for  want  of  money. 

Money  is  round  ;  it  truckles.     Cornvj. 

Money  is  thai  art  that  bath  turned  up  trump. 

Money  is  the  best  bait  to  dsh  for  man  with. 

^f  oney  is  the  sinew  of  love  as  well  as  of  war. 

Money  is  welcome  though  it  comes  in  a  diriy  clout. 

Money  is  wise,  it  knows  its  own  way.    Somertct. 

Says  the  poor  man,  that  tnuil  pay  as  soon  ns  he  receives,— 

Money,  like  manure,  does  no  good  till  it  Is  sprend. 

Money  makes  marriage. 

Money  makes  the  mare  to  go. 

Dyke's  EngUik  Pnrvrris,  I709,  p.  61. 

Money  refused  loses  its  brightness,     H. 

Money  we  want,  and  c.innoi  borrow  ; 

yet  drink  we  must,  to  slacken  sorrow. 

Money  will  do  more  than  my  lord's  letter. 

Money  will  make  the  pot  boil 

'Mongsi  m.'vny  chapmen  ibrre  rnre  few  thai  buy, 

HtywoaAtKibl  Pan^Q.  EJU.  TrMifftt,  IfieC*  Rpf.li. 
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Moonshine  i'  ih'  mustard  pot.     CL. 
More  afraid  than  hurl,     he.* 
More  belong;  to  marriage  than  four  bare  I 
"  Ye  speak  tight  well,  guidman, 
bul  ye  mavin  mend  your  hand, 
And  think  o'  modesty, 

gin  ye'll  no  qual  your  land. 
We  are  but  young,  ye  ken. 


Thebi 


11  her  folher. 


I 


'11  cry,  O  their  railher! 
Wc  have  noulher  pal  nor  pan, 
bul  four  bare  legs  the  githet." 

MjggUi  TtcAtr.  a  Song,  1B03. 
More  cost  than  worship. 
More  credit  maybe  thrown  down  in  a  moment  than  can  be 

built  up  in  an  nge. 
More  die  by  food  than  famine. 
More  flies  are  taken  with  a  drop  of  honey  than  a  ton  of 

vinegar. 
More  fool  than  fiddler. 

More  goes  to  the  m.iking  of  a  fine  gentleman  than  fine  clothes. 
This  is  eiactly  in  accotdanc*  tvilh  the  distich — 

"  Worth  makes  Ihe  mnn,  and  want  of  it  (he  rellow  : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  pninella.  "—/V/w. 

More  have  repented  of  speech  than  of  silence. 
More  knave  than  fool. 

More  know  Tom  fool,  than  Tom  fool  knows. 
More  hke  the  devil  than  St.  Lawrence.  R. 
More  lovely  than  Gwenhwyvar  [Guenever]. 

Hatiiuigiem,  L  14:1 ;  Madden's  .Sir  Gimmyne.  line  9.15. 

More  malice  than  matter.    Somerstl. 

More  nice  than  wise. 

More  of  More  Hall, 

with  nothing  at  all, 

hath  slain  the  Dragon  of  VVantley. 

Hiewn'i  MSS.  C*n.,  No.  69.  Th«e  are  merely  the  two  coneluding 
lines  of  theludictous ballad  o{\\k  Dragon  af  WanlUy.  in  VeicjiStltqart 
led.  iBti,  ill.  3q6).  More  Hall,  berereferml  10,  ii  Ihe  mnnjion  at  North 
Mltnms  which  belonged  at  one  lime  to  the  family  of  5it  1'.  Mon,  bnl  at 
his  death  was  eonfiasiled,  and  letlled  on  the  Piinoess  Eliiabelh  for  life. 
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In  £tfw'f  Laieia'i  Latt,  vnllen  bcfoie  1598.  ■*'  3.  tbis  is  eallfd  " 


have  a  game  called  Bring  tbe  Basket,  wbere,  io  case  ibe  bojn  tiroke 
down  wilh  Ihe  weigbl  of  iheir  [^irlellows  Krambllni;  orer  Iherr  bado,  a 
CT7  wn  raised  of  Sacki  an  Iht  mill  I    Perhaps  ibb  nilbei  roogti  sport. 


,  Mtn  sacks  M  tin  mill. 


dolhes,  was  Ihe  same  as 

More  sauce  than  meat. 

More  slayeth  word  than  sword. 

AuirtK  Ritnit,  cd.  MoRon,  f,  74. 

More  squeak  than  wool 

Noitii's  Lift  a/Lord  K.  Guilfird,  174ft 

More  than  enough  breaks  the  cover.     B.  of  u.  R. 
More  than  we  use  is  more  than  we  want. 
More  thanks  than  there  are  pebbles  on  Goodwin  Sands. 
Don  QuixoU,  by  J.  Philips,  folio,  1C67. 

More  the  merrier. 

Gascoigne's  PosUs,  1575  (Wotks,  L  64).  Hejnrrood  has  "  Tkt  taorr  Ibe 
meirier,"aadSo  the  lille  of  a  rare  volume  of  epigrams  by  Heorr  fncliain 
eipresses  it.  The  latter  form  occius  in  Rowlands'  Tij  m^rrn  vktm 
go^fi  malt,  i6o3.  aiKJ  is  there  lenned  eU.  Id  It'if  al  Stvtral  Uammi 
■  Dfce's  Btaupt,  and  Fl.,  iv.  75),  Sir  Ruinous  Gentry  says  :  IJnng  all  the 
fops  yea  can,  the  more  the  tieUer  liue  ;  so  Uw  ptweib  nms  backwaids. 

More  to  do  with  one  jackanapes  than  all  Ihe  bears. 

More  ways  to  the  wood  than  one.     WALKER. 

More  words  than  one  go  to  a  bargain. 

Most  [arc]  blind  in  their  own  cause.     HE.* 

Most  men  cry.  Long  live  the  conqueror. 

Mo5t  of  our  evils  come  from  our  vices. 

Most  take  alL 

Most  things  have  two  handles,  and  a  wise  man  takes  hold  of 

the  best. 
Mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  1 

Mothers'  darlings  make  but  milksop  heroes. 

Motions  ate  nut  mamnges. 

Mottled  and  dappled  like  an  April  Irouu 

Frantt's  JVarliim  Jl/tmairt,  i^,  p.  So, 

Mouse -colon  red  dun  /  is  the  fautcM  cnlaur  under  the  «i 
Mouth  civilitjr  is  no  great  paiai,  bat  ma;  lum  10  good  ai 

Much  ado  about  notning. 

Aiai  rtfi  ^a(^ 

Much  better  never  caich  x  rA« 


tempest  and  hiil>   . 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Much  bran  and  little  meaL 

Mollo  fallal  pouco  saber.    Port.— 


,  .647  :  Wilteii  Ptr. 


.,  t67»,  p.  3& 


Much  compliance,  much  craft. 

Much  corn  lies  under  tbe  straw  thai  is  not  seen. 

Much  in  my  nock,  Nicols. 

So  in  Ran  Triumfki  of  Las*  and  Fortunt,  15S9  (Huliti'i  Dodiler, 
vi.  941).  Thr  euci  meanjiig  a  noc  cl^  ;  bol  in  the  passage  died  the 
^leiJier  leemi  to  wish  to  la^,  "  I  bate  perhaps  tometbing  in  n^  nock. 
nowhere  die."  Unlcu  nock  ttands  for noich.  and  ibe leiae  h  cooaeclnl 
with  thai  pan  of  a  spndle.     CompaiE  Gascolgne ; — 

"  The  sirongexl  Ifarfd  y'  cdct  ja  was  (poww. 
Is  ooekthrowca  jet  eneii  with  y  KHnijlei  iwys." 

Woiks  bj  Hailnl.  ii.  aS;. 

Much  is  expected  where  much  is  given. 

Much  law  but  httle  justice. 

Much  luck  can  come  in  short  time,  and  we  ni>l  ihinkins  on 

it,    w. 
Much  matter  /  of  a  wooden  platter. 
Much  meat,  much  maladies. 

Suifeiiing  and  diseases  often  atiend  full  latjes.  Ou  nstioo  la  former 
limes  halh  been  Doled  for  etcea  in  euioj;. — R. 

Much  spends  the  traveller  more  than  ibe  abider.    U, 
Much  would  have  more.     CL. 

"  Mitlta  petentibiu  dcsonl  molia.^/f«rd'-" 
"  Crevmini  et  opei  ei  opooi  faiion  CotMo, 

Ui  quo  pooideani  piniima  plurs  eelant. 
Sic  quitius  Intiimuii  suffusl  (enter  ab  undA, 
Quo  plus  itmt  pom  plus  *ilhuilBraqus."—0«i^.  Fail.  —  IL 
SomeliiTin  we  find  added.— "And  tost  all." 

Muck  and  money  go  together. 

Those  that  ire  \lorat\j  and  din^  nmallir  erow  rkh  :  Mt  Ihej  that  ire 
nice  and  cunous  in  ttieii  d'lei.  bcnaei,  Bad  dubes.— K. 

Mud  chokes  no  eeb. 

Sec  the  Golkamitt  Tak$.  1630  \p!d  EnglUh  Jal-Beakt.  Ul.  t,). 
Muddy  springs  will  have  muddy  itreams. 
^irm^iMiKf. 

This  nppeai*  to  ha»e  been  ia  Mary'i  lime  a  well-andentooJ  Vam  fm 
a  llopUb  QhEil.  In  thi  ctamlnaiion  of  Rdwanl  L'nderlilll.  the  "Not 
(iotpeller,  >.f:rFare  the  Counillln  !;».  whern  Ifie  ptiKmer  li  atkad  Bhaai 
ho  nv**^  ■> ''*P>u>.  *■"  refiliiB,  "  T ihlftk  if  yod  kiok  among  ih*  pfMs 
Jb  PruI'k  you  than  find  Mm*  old  Mmmfiimtua  ih«< ;"  upon  wImA  Mr 
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John  Gage  TtAorM:  Mumfiimaia/  Imave,  Mamprimutti  I    Thou 
herelic  knave,  by  God's  blood  I"    See  Arber'sfJamo-.  iv.  76.     Th 
or  Ihe  priesi  who  Tefused  10  Rive  up  hb  old  mumpsimus  for  the  new 
lumpiimus  is  in  one  of  our  earUeil  jest'books. 

Murder  will  out. 


Music  helps  not  Ihe  toothache.     H. 

Must  I  tell  you  a  [ale  and  lind  you  ears  loo  ? 

Must  is  a  king's  word. 

My  belly  thinks  my  throat  cut.     CL.  and  WALKER. 

My  butter  cake  always  falls  the  butler  side  down. 

My  cap  is  better  at  ease  than  my  head.     HE.* 

My  cow  gave  a.  good  meal,  but  then  she  cast  it,     HE.* 

My  Candlemas  bond  upon  you.    D. 

See  Hone's  Eitry  Day  Boot,  L   12.     The  meaningis:  Yon  owe 
New  Year's  gift. 

My  father  was  born  before  me. 

A  phrase  applicable  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  an  inhenicd  fo 

My  house,  my  house,  though  ihou  art  small, 

Ihou  art  to  me  the  Escurial.    H. 

My  Lord  Baldwin's  dead. 

■■  It  is  used  when  one  lells  Ihal  for  news  which  everybody  knows. 
Sussex  proverb  -.  butwhoihisLont  Baldwin  was,  I  could  not  leani  Ihete." 
— R.     Queen  Anne  is  dead,  used  to  be  anolhet  form  of  Uia  saying. 


This  saying  is  quolnlby  Jonson  in  Tit  Can  iiAlUnd,  1609,  supposed 
to  have  been  wrilien  about  1598.  Sec  also  BrelODS  Citttrt  and  ConiUry, 
1618,  \n  llliiilrali'ms  of  Old  MtHHOi,  hyHaMlU  Roib.  Lib.  ed.,  p.  ai6. 

My  moiher's  plum-tree. 
■•Idltiui.  Iw 
FalllDg  out  c 

Sh.  Soc  ed.  16. ' 
My  name  is  Twyford  ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  m.itter. 
The  Spaniards  say,  No  se  nada^  de  mis  vinas  vengo.    Span. 
a  man  will  not  know  or  lie  coticemed  in  whai  has  happmed,  hi 
llial  he  has  been  absent  at  Ills  vineyard. —K.     I  find  ihij  in  2 
li-tilwinsur  Wfddmg.  1963.  p.  4-     U  is  an  Ipswich  Itacl. 

My  old  mare  would  have  a  new  crupper.     KC. 
Myself  can  tell  best  where  my  shoe  doth  wiing.    HE.* 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


My  son  is  my  son  till  be  have  got  him  n  wife, 
but  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
My  son,  put  money  in  thy  purse,  and  then  keep  it. 
My  wife  cries.  Five  loaves  a  penny. 


me  and  I'll  nab  thee. 

Compare  K<t  me,  &c. ,  supiA. 

Naked  as  a  Norfolk  dumpling. 

Day's  fl/in</  Beggar  of  Bednal  Gnin,  1659.  e 


Naked  as  my  nail. 

See  Nares,  edit,  1B59,  p.  594. 
Name  not  a  rope  in  his  house  that  hanged  himself. 

II  DC  faut  pas  parlcr  de  corde  dons  la  maison  dun  pendu.     Fr 

Napping,  as  Moss  caught  his  mare.    Cheshire. 

~  le  of  a  ballad  tegijlered  for  publication  in  1 569-70 :  Clarke's . 


1639,  p.  098  ;  Wil  Kulcrd,  1638.    Set 

luppoTC  Eome  such  man  migbl  find  his 
only  asleep,  might  say,  Have  I  laken  ya 

"  Now  Nlgbl  growes  old,  yet  walkes  here  in  I: 

Till  Day  come  catch  him,  a/  Hossi  Aiignty 

""     " -ven  Daw  af  the  Wetke, 


omy  asleep,  mi 
"  Now  Ni( 

I  Till  Day 

"  Euphuei,   pe- 
followeih."— L) 
Narrow  gather 
Narrow  house. 
The  Brave, 
Nature  draws  i 
Nature  is  the  t 
Nature  passes 
Nature  red u ire 
latin  ess  lalEes  r 
Spoken,  of  c< 


leatC  .ini 


»l'lo^°o« 


I  trappinge 


o(  I  his  uyiDg  in  my  Inidite. 

Narrow  gathered,  widely  spent. 

The  grave 
Nature  draws  more  than  ten  teams. 
Nature  is  the  true  law. 
Nature  passes  n 

five :'  /  custom  gives  si 


wickedness  eleven. 
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Nature  takes  as  much  pains  in  the  forming  of  a  bt 

emperor. 
Nature  teaches  us  to  love  our  friends,  but  religion  oi 
Nature,  lime,  and  patifnce  are  the  iliree  great  physi 
Nought  are  those  houses  where  the  hen  crows  and  ihc  C< 

holds  his  peace.     B.  of  m.  r. 
Naught  is  never  in  danger- 
Dykes  English  Prvivris,  &c.,  1709,  p.  3. 

Naught  is  that  meuse  /  that  finds  no  excuse.    B.  OP  M.  B. 
Naughty  Ashford,  surly  Wye,  /  poor  Kennington  hard  by. 
Skeat'i  ed.  of  I'egge's  KtHlhismi,  83. 

Nay,  stay,  quoth  Stringer,  when  his  neck  was  in  the  halter. 
l^e  sutor  supra  crepidam.    PLINV. 

"  I  say  no  more ;  but.  if  (he  Cobler  wold  look  no  funher  then  Ihc 

shoe-lBlchel.  we  should  not  haueso  many  coirupl  transtalloiu."— Day's 

Late-Trutes.  1608,  Tii  Baaii  ta  lit  Reader. 

Near  bur,  far  rain. 

The  bur  ii  the  hftlo  round  the  fnoi 
is,  that  when  it  agiears  near  ihe  mo 
Forby's  Vixab.  o/E.  A-glia.  p,  417, 

Near  is  my  kirtle,  but  nearer  is  my  smock.     irE. 

Neat,  but  nnt  gaudy,  as  the  devil  said  when  he  painted  his 

tail  sky-blue. 
Necessity  and  opportunity  may  mnke  a  coward  vali&nt. 
Necessity  halh  no  laiv. 

Here  lata  means  rather  liirrty  or  cAoia  of  ailioH.  Sccjennlnel'  Ob. 
(W  W.  Ceunlry  DiJiecti.  in  voce ;  and  Hunter's  Hiilawaliirt  Gloiitry. 
i8ig,  itiJ.  "f  his  is  Ihe  more  receni  form  ;  bm  in  the  mMrieal  KiArrI  rii 
Dtuyll  we  find,  Nede  halh  no  cuie  :  and  Skehon,  in  Itis  Culyn  Clout 
(ciroi  ijio),  puis  It.  Nede  hath  no  kwe.  He  calls  il  an  old  laiat.  Iley- 
wood  has  llie  same  form. 

■■  Bui  (OS  Ihc  auncienl  Proucrbe  g™*) 
Perforce  obaies  DO  tawe  ; 
The  crabbed  carters  whip  wiU  cause 
A  Jialely  sleed  lo  drawe." 
Turbervlic's  TragUall  Talis,  1587,  repr.  1837,  p.  ■ 

"  'ktiyrj   oiSt  S(H    fHt^wrai.     La   ncecssiCa   non  ba  legge. 
Ingcns  iclum  necessitas.     Cic.  de  Amu.'-V.. 

Necessity  is  co.il-bI.ick. 

Necessity  is  tlie  mother  of  invention. 

Neck  and  crop. 

A  cominon  exptesiioii,  ilgnifying  ejection  of  a  pcison  from  any  pi 
(UmmHTily  and  eon>plei«ly. 
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Neck  or  nothing  ;  for  the  king  loves  no  cripples. 

Need  makes  the  naked  man  run. 

Need  makes  the  naked  ouean  spin. 

Need  maketh  the  old  wife  trot.     he. 

"  Neede  maliKB  heald  wifeome.  "—J/S,  in  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge  (Wright's 
Eibm,  i.  149),  Ut  cllo  se  portel  velulx  pes.cogll  oportel. — Ltonini 
vtTst  in  a  AfS.  I2lh  cetiL  (rtiV.)  Baoigne  fail  veil  (rolcr.  OU  Fr. 
Tlie  saying,  in  its  present  form,  is  found  in  b  MS.  of  the  i6lh  cent..  In 
RtL  AnHg.,  i.  aoy.  "  Bisogna  fa  Irollar  In  veccliia.  Ilal.  All  the 
lame,  word  for  word." — R.  See  Nevi  Custame,  1573,  act  iiL  sc.  1 
(Uazlill's  Dodslrf.  iii.  43). 

Need  makes  virtue. 
Need  wiU  have  iis  course. 

Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins  : 

when  a  man  marries  his  trouble  begins. 

Needs  must  it  be  good  that  causeth  so  many  good  deeds. 

TAt  Ttitumail  nf  Lmi  (Cbaucer's  wotks.  i6oa,  fol.  288). 

Neigh  hour- quart  is  good  quart 
Neither  a  log  nor  a  siork,  good  Jupiter. 
Neither  barrel  better  herring. 

MS,  of  the  i6lh  cent.  [Rel.  Antlq..  L  307}. 

Neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.     HE.* 

Neither  for  love  nor  money. 

Neither  give  to  all  nor  contend  with  fools. 

Neither  great  poverty  nor  great  riches  will  hear  reason. 

Neither  heat  nor  cold  abides  always  in  the  sky. 

Neither  idle  nor  yet  well  occupied, 

Harman's  C-cvenl  far  Camtn  Curstlon.  1567 ;  Mirriagi  of  Wit  and 
Scimi.  1570. 

Neither  in  Cheshire  nor  Chawbent.     CA^tAire. 

This  ii  of  tantamount  force  to  the  followine  :  Cbawbenl  is  a  town  in 
Lancasbire.— R. 

Neither  in  Kent  nor  Christendom. 


"O  Kent,  OKcnl. 
t  voiild  give  my  part  of  all  Chilsiendom  10  feel 
Thee  as  1  ue  ihec." 

!,  saith  Dr.  Poller,  our  English  Chriiiendom.  of  which  Kent  ww 
rened  la  the  Chtisiian  (aiib,  as  miicli  as  lo  say  :  as  Rome  and  all 
the  fint  cut,  and  all  the  loaf  besides :  not  by  wayof  opiwiiiion, 
Kent  were  no  piirt  of  Chrisiendom,  as  some  have  understood  it.  ~—  R. 
'"    ■     '   Hill,  of  Bntl.  pBitry.  cAi\.  Hailill,  iii.  46,  and  u  long  note 


liBly. 

MS  if  I 


in  Skott's  edit,  of  Pcgge's  Xtntitumt,  74-5. 
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Neither  lead  nor  drive. 

An  ualoward,  unmaaageablc  penon. — R. 

Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  thyself;  thine  a 

Nertown  was  a  ma.rket-town  /  when  Ta'nton  was  a  vuuy  down. 

Nolti  and  Qnerin,  ist  S..  iv.  96.  This  saying  is  applied  lo  two  or 
three  olher  ploccs  in  Ibe  West  and  Soulli  of  England. 

Nettle  in,  dock  out. 

Chaucer'a  Tnntm  and  Crtsseidc,-  Udill's  Ralfk  ffniterDiiiiirr(i$66), 
where,  however,  the  phraie  is  reversed.  See  Brocketl's  North  Comtlry 
Gbiiary,  1835,  p.  57,  and  Jennings'  Oh.  on  IV.  Counlry  IVerdi,  iBaj, 
p.  64.    Tbeabf^herenientionedisihecominonmBllow.    See,  foiai      ' 


or  dock. 


ffered  being  beld  equallf  efficacious." — Wilbraham's  Ocifi'n  Glasiatj, 
tiao,  p.  96. 

Neust  of  a  neustness.    Berkshire. 


field. - 


N. 


r,  and  also 


er  a  barrel  better  herring. 

"Well,  there  is  neuer  a  barrel!  better  herring  belwenr  >ot 
Gascoigne'i  Suffosii,  1566  (Worta,  L  138). 

Never  a  Granville  wanted  loyalty,  a  Godolphin  wit,  o 
lawney  courage.    Comtii. 

The  Granville  here  referred  lo  was  of  coune  the  old  family  of  thai 
name,  of  which  Pope's  "GranifiliB  the  poliie"  '  '     ' 

the  celebrated  Mrs.  Delany. 

Never  be  ashamed  to  eat  your  meal. 

Apud  mensam  verecundari  nemincm  dcccl.      .     .  -     -^._ 

this  proverb  is  handed  down  to  lU  from  the  ancients,  sare  Ihal  the  mlgHt] 
add,  oeque  io  lecto  ;  whereas,  sailhhe.  NusquBin  mngis  habeada  estverc- 
cundix  ratio  quim  in  lecto  et  convivio.  Vei  gome  there  arc  who.  out  of 
a  rustic  shanw-facednss,  or  orer-nuuuurllnEU,  arc  very  trouUcsome  at 
table,  eipecling  lo  tie  carved  to,  and  of«m  invited  to  ear.  arul  refiuing 
what  you  oifei  (hem,  &c  A  lavola  non  blsogna  haver  vergogna.  Itil, 
Qui  a  hontede  mangerahonle  de  vivrc,     />.— R. 

Never  be  weary  of  well-doing. 

Never  but  once  at  a  wedding. 

Never  cry  hallo  'till  you  are  out  of  the  wood. 

Never  done,  like  PillioE  Moss.    Lane. 

Never  fall  out  with  your  bread  and  buiicr. 

Never  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

Never  good  that  mind  their  belly  so  much. 
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Never  had  ill  workman  good  tools.     H. 

Never  is  a  long  term. 

Never  offer  your  lien  for  sale  on  a  rainy  day.     D. 

Never  pleasure  without  repentance.     HE.* 

Never  put  the  kit  to  watch  your  chickens.    Cetnt^. 

Never  praise  a  (otd  till  you  are  over. 

Never  quit  certainty  (or  hope. 

Never  rued  (he  tn.-in  that  laid  in  his  fuel  before  Si.  John. 

£1.  John  the  Evsngelist  (Dec.  »7). 
Never  sigh,  but  send. 
Never  tell  thy  foe  that  thy  foot  achech,  quoth  Hcndyng. 

P.efH.  {.Rit.  Anliq..\.  111). 
Never  too  old  to  learn. 

Nulla  lElas  ad  pcrdlscendum  seta  rsl.     Ambn-s.  —  ^. 
Never  trust  to  a  broken  slafT. 
Never  venture  out  of  your  depth  till  you  can  swim. 
Never  was  cat  or  dog  drowned  that  could  but  see  the  shore. 
New  acquaintance. 

A  oomplainl,  stlppoted  to  be  the  Influi^nia,  which  vIsUed  Scollind  in 
Ibe  wiolct  of  1561    See  Chambers'  Domalic  Ainali,  sad  cdli.  1.  ai. 
New  brooms  sweep  cleai).    ct- 

'Arai  a  V*j(vi  ttTit  Ir  rial  updrij.— jEschylus.  PrnrntUmi  I'lnclni. 
"A  M»  btoone  (wecpes  cle>ne."~Hdwurdi's  Damvn  and   filkiji, 
1571,  HuUtt's  Oodaley,  Iv. 
New  church,  old  steeple  :  /  poor  town,  and  proud  people. 

Thit  Mytng  refers  10  the  villaEe  of  Buwnai  on  Wlndcmienr.  nEur  l)ie 
V«le  of  Troutbeck.  "The  Vale  of  Trombcek  opcni  upuii  Wmdrimen: 
aluul  mhloay  between  Downsi  and  Ambleudc.  and  tt  {livided  inio  ihtre 
Hundred!,  each  of  which  mUnlain*  a  loiilee,  a  bull  for  brrcdins  pur- 
pom  ■ndaCDasUblerorlbcbRMinUlonof  anlFr,— (cvenDy  known  u 
Ihe  ■  Hundrad  bridre,  Cc'  llence:,  tlie  men  of  Trouilwck  ura  |[ivcii  <o 
ulonlili  itrangen  by  bouling  that  Ihetr  lltile  clupeiry  puucued  Ihree 
liundied  bridfa,  three  buddra)  tuUi,  and  ihcca  huiidiwl  coiulablo  I  " — 
JjHjiiiMirt  LigmJi,  1873,  p.  na. 


New  dithes  beget  new  appctitcA. 
New  ericf  awakens  the  old. 
New  honours  change  manners. 
New  lords,  new  laws.    ci_ 


u  wtgoeur  DOuvcQe  netoie.    fr.     Nuero  r«y.  1 
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New  thing  liketh,  old  thing  loatheth. 

MS.  ijih  cent.,  cited  in  Rilmif,  Rev.,  3td  S.,  iL  309. 
New  ibings  are  most  looked  at. 
Next  the  end  of  sorrow  anon  eniereth  joy. 

Tkt  Ttilameal  0/ Love  (Chaowr'S  works,  1601.  foL  ^88, 

Next  to  love,  quietness. 

Next  to  no  wife,  a  good  wife  is  best. 

Nice  customs  curt'sy  to  great  kings. 

Shaltespcar's  Hatry  VIII.,  where  it  ippeaii  to  be  quoted  proverbial]] 
Nice  eaters  seldom 
Nichils  in  nine  poki 

!*.«.,  Nothing  at  all— R. 

Night  is  the  mother  of  thought. 

Nightingales  can  sing  ibeir  own  song  best. 

Nihil  ad  Parmenonis  sutm. 

Skakaftar  Socicfy'i  Paptrs,  iii.  85 :  Raiooldc*'  Dularnyt  PrimrUU 
1606.  ICis  pointed  out  ia  tbe  fonacr  place  thai  Ihe  phrase  is  inlroilUMd 
into  llie  tnduction  10  the  MiilionUnr.  1604.  "Nihil  od  Parmenonii 
lucm,"  Myi  llie  writer  in  the  .S.  S.  P.,  "is  a  proverb  directed  agaiiul 
those  who,  from  prejudice  or  preposseuioi  '      ■     -    ■  - 

The  pauage  from  Plutarch,  giving  an  accou 
the  saying,  scarcely  sattiQes  mc,  1  own. 

Nil  admirari. 

This  phrase,  borrowed  from  Horace,  Innplies  a  real  or  feigned' in 

blUty  to  pleasurable  sensations,  an  appareul  Irapassibillly  ol  dei 
enjoyment  from  objects. 

Nil  vllra. 

Nimble  ainepence  belter  than  a  slow  shilling. 

Nine  crabs  high.     Yorkshire. 

N.  iiAi/0.,andS,,  liL  309.     "Ever  since  1  wainiae  ersbsbigh." 
Nine  tailors  make  a  man. 

Id  Tarlion's  /*iU.  T63S.  it  is  taid  that  "Aw tailors  goe  to  a 
See  Oli  Engl.  fesl-Baoki.  ii.  114.    Bui  see  Blackley's  Wonl-Caitif,  il 
p.  73,  where  the  tnie  origin  and  sense  of  Ibis  sajnog  are  exphunva,    ] 
remarkable  that  uilon,  w  A  class,  so  far  irom  beln^ 
unmanly,  arc  p         '■""""   " 
lunily  oceuit  m 

■"--'  lavetu 

(unonj  the  liallani,  in  wTio*  .     .    . 

the  nltiknamc  at  Ciinranni  Agubi  (John  Needle). 

Nipeoce,  nopcoce,  half-a-groat  lacking  twopence. 
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Nip  the  briar  io  the  bud. 

Nits  will  be  lice. 

No  alchemy  to  saving.     H.  and  walker. 

No  and  yes  often  cause  long  disputes. 

No  autumn  fruit  without  spring  blossom. 

No  barber  shaves  ;o  close  but  another  t'lnds  work.     M. 

No  butter  will  stick  to  bis  bread. 

No  carrion  will  kill  a  crow. 

No  choice  amongst  stinking  fish. 

No  cousin  in  London,  no  cousin  at  Stonham.    E.  Attglia. 

Sec  Forby'*  I'ocitK.  iSjo,  p.  42S.     The  iioiy  wliicli  Forby  ni 
the  convene  of  the  old  "Fnen '     "'  


No  CI 
No  CI 


in  otdet  10  gel  a 
o  dish  plea 


ejidly  at  Ho^kaey^  U 


held  out  by  medical  ax 


I 
I 


scs  all  palates  alike, 
n  make  him  rich  that  has  a  poor  heart. 
No  feast  to  a  miser's. 

U  n'esl  banquet  que  d'homme  ihiche.    Fr.—V.. 
No  fee,  no  law. 

Suppose  Ihil  at  thai  lime  (hou  sbouldest  hiue  bcene  hanged,  I  casnol 
but  Ihinke  liiat  (he  want  of  a  pmyre  of  bieecbes  woulde  baue  beene  belier 
to  thee  then  ihy  necke-veise.  Tar  the  hanee-man  would  baue  hii  breeches, 
no  f«,  no  lawe.— Harvey's  Trimming  of  T/iomai  Xashe,  1597,  sign.  C  3 

'^""'  I  a  flail. 

No  fence  against  <  gold. 

[_  ill- fortune. 
Some  evils  and  cal.-tmilies  assault  so  violently  ihat  there  is  do  resisting 
or  bearing  them  off.—  R. 

No  line  clothes  can  hide  the  clown. 
No  fishing  like  fishing  in  the  sea. 

[I  [ail  beau  pescher  en  eau  luge.    /X  — R. 
No  folly  like  being  in  love. 
No  fool  to  the  old  fooi.    he. 

Nash't  Have  mik  you  lo  Saffrun  Waldrn,  1596,  r«pc.  1869,  p,  116: 
i  from  the  French  of  tioulari  by  T.  W.,    ' 
No  foolery  like  falling  out. 
No  friend  like  a  bosom  friend,  as  the  man  said  when  he  pulled 

No  friendship  lives  long  that  owes  its  rise  to  the  pot. 
No  further  tnan  you  can  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail. 


EMgHsk  Prooerk  d 
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cnll  again  yesterday,    he,* 

"  Provtri.  No  man  can  call  againe  yesLerday. 

Cnuj.  Yet,  hee  may  call  lill  his  tieatt  oke,  ibough  it  never  come." 
— Breton's  Cmsing  of  Pmerii.  1616.     Heywood  puis  il  a  liHlo  diffe- 
rently :  1[  ii  too  lale  la  cnll  again  yesierday.     So  (wilh  a  slight  va 
the  title  of  a  poem  b}  Robert  Davenport.  1639. 

No  man  can  flay  a  sto 
No  man  can  guess  in  1 
No  man  can  like  all  o 
No  man  can  serve  (wo  masters. 
No  mat)  can  stand  always  upon  h 
No  man  cries  stinking  iish. 
No  man  ever  surfeited  on  too  much  honesty. 
No  man  has  a  monopoly  of  craft  to  himself. 
No  man  his  craft's  master  the  firbt  day.    CLt 
Nciluno  nasce  inaesira    It-il. — R. 


a  passion. 


No  IT 


shorn 


Ties 


led. 


e  for  knowing  the  worst  of  himself. 
No  man  knows  himself  till  he  hath  tasted  of  both  fortunes. 
No  man  lives  so  poor  as  he  was  born. 
No  man  loveth  his  fetters,  be  they  made  of  gold.     HE. 

Neit  lo  health  and  necessary  food,  no  good  in  this  world  more  de: 
able  llian  liberty.— R. 

No  man  makes  haste  to  the  market  where  nothing  is  to 

bought  but  blows. 
No  man  should  live  in  the  world  that  has  nothing  to  do  in  it. 
No  marvel  if  water  be  lue. 

Lue,  I.e.,  Inclitiing  to  cold,  whence  conies  the  word  lukewarm. — K. 


n  it  be  good. 


No  matter  what  the  vessel  is,  so  i 

No  mill,  no  meal.     CL. 

*0^ii>7wi'  fuiXw  dX^iTs  ^iytu.  Qui  fugit  moiam  fugit  fnriuam, 
yUrrt  fiai  /ifti,  li-fyri  ii/\iTTa.  He  that  would  have  honey  must  have 
beei.    Enumiu  tailh.  (hey  commonly  say,  He  that  would  have  eggi 

No  more  like  than  Jack  Fletcher  and  his  bolt. 

Twyiie'i  PalUnte  of  Paiisfttll  Aiuinturts  (1376),  undated  ed.  sign.  M. 

I  No  more  like  than  chalk  and  cheese. 

Rowland*'  Ltlling  tf  Humori  BUai,  i£oo,  edit,  1611.  D  1  vtru. 

I  a  cunning  knave  has  a  cuniimg  irick. 

^No  tn"—  *ih  i^«n  ■I'""  "id  riddle,  ilmt  grew  both  in  a  wood 
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No  ptaytng  witfa  a  Miaw  before  aa  old  cat ; 

crerr  oiSing  b>r  ^e  cunot  lugh  at.     HE. 

No  pnoriiy  araoog  the  dead. 

No  priMn  is  Eiir  nor  love  fool.    H. 

No  raiUerj  b  aoise  tbas  tkat  wbich  is  tnic 

No  rcligioD  bol  can  boast  of  its  nuityiv 

No  mnedj  but  patience. 

No  rofQe  like  tbe  godly  togas. 
No  rose  without  a  tboni. 


No  lafe  vading  in 
No  silver,  do  serraoL 

Tbe  SvHS  bne  ■  ^l^ulM^l  a 
■f  Ucou.  poim  de  Sniiae.     No  n 


Sma.    TlleSvtefecn 

an,  sad  ai«  iii  fiwiiM  | 
ibeCuMaacfaU.— R.  rtjo. 


-T  rt'  fnm-r  iV-pr  'fyr  -  tlirjrh  lihr  n  mn  Imi  lan.    C«9- 


No  tcnf,  no  inpper. 
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bui  the  head  in  the  auinery  and  the  nose  in  the  cup.    CL. 

Walson'a  GloJXaryi^ Halifax  IVtrdi.  apptndedto the /ia/iam.».  G/osi.. 
art.  AuMery,     The  aumery  is  ihe  cupboard  where  Ibe  viands  are  kept. 

No  sport,  no  pie. 

No  sunshine  but  hath  some  shadow. 

No  sweet  /  without  his  sweat.     WALKER. 

No  sweetness  in  a  cabbage  twice  boiled  or  in  a  lale  twice  told. 

No  tempest,  good  July,  /  lest  com  come  off  bluely.     r. 

No,  tkankyou,  has  lost  many  a  good  butter-cake.    Lane. 

No  vice  but  hath  its  patron. 

No  vice  goes  atone. 

No  viper  so  little  but  hath  its  venom. 

No  weather's  ill  /  when  the  wind's  still.    CL. 

No  weeping  for  shed  milk. 

No  wisdom  hke  silence. 

No  wonder  if  he  break  his  shins  that  walks  in  the  dark. 

Noble  housekeepers  need  no  doors.     H. 

Noble  plants  suit  not  a  stubborn  soil. 

Nobody  calls  himself  rogue. 

Nobody  can  live  longer  in  peace  than  his  neighbour  pleases. 

Nobody  h.iih  too  much  prudence  or  virtue, 

Nobody  is  fond  of  fading  flowers. 

Nobody  so  like  an  honest  man  as  an  arrant  knave. 

Nolens  voltits. 

Part  ofthelilleofabook  printed  in  167s  {Siil  Call.  anJ  Nofri.  \%7b. 
art.  CtUi).     English  vrilty  nilly,     Wheiher  one  wUl  or  no(.     A  coirei- 

Ibat  Ihe  Cumbeilaud  oitim  tailiia  may  be  a  cotrupilau  of  Ihis. 

Non  cuivis  komini  contingit  ttdire  Corinthum. 

See  Becker's  Charicks,  by  Metcalfe,  p.  34.    Douce,  in  bis  lllmtraliont 
ef  Skaitipear,  1807,  seems  to  ascribe  (be  spying  10  the  costliness  of  living 

Non  ex  qyolibet  Hgnofil  Mtrcunus. 

None  but  a  wise  man  can  employ  leisure  well. 

None  but  cats  and  dop  are  allowed  to  quarrel  in  my  house. 

None  but  fools  and  tiddlers  sing  at  iheir  meal. 

My  grandfather,  ihe  lale  Mr.  C.  H.  Reynelt,  used  lo  say,  Shew  me  a 


fiddler,  and  shew  ir 


a  fool. 


nbe  good  too  soon. 
|lone  can  think  so  well  of  others  as  most  do  of  themselves. 
uc  ever  gives  the  lie  to  him  that  praiseth  him. 


EnfluJk  Prtttrts  mmd 
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Cornwall  by  I  be  Spanish,  in  1595,  wassOBloring,  "Ihat  Ihcy  addKl,' 
old  Healh,  in  his  work  on  SciUv,  quainlly  lays,  "one  piovcib  men 
this  comity  I  " — Notts  und  Qutria,  3rd  S.,  v.  375. 

Not  God  above  /  gets  all  men's  love,     CL. 

'OuH  ykp  6  Ziin  oCff  Bu»  rirrat  Aridrii  vCr'  fii^w.      TAio^n.— 

Not  Jack  out  of  doors,  nor  yet  gentleman,     CL. 
Not  only  but  also  (or,  he  haih  won  the  spurs).     CL. 
Not  so  good  to  borrow  as  be  able  to  lend,     he. 
Not  to- day. 

This  a  said  saliricaltT  wh 
him,  or  anything  of  Ilie  kind 

Not  to  have  hope  is  the  poorest  of  all  conditions. 

Not  to  oversee  workmen  is  to  leave  ihem  your  house  [or  purse] 

Not  to  pass  a  pin.    shakespear. 
Or,  as  we  say.  Not  lo  tart  a  pin. 

Not  to  repent  of  a  fault  is  10  justify  it 
Not  too  fast  for  falling. 

Porter's  Tv/eAngrii  Wamm  of  AbiHgtaa,    IS99,  edit  Dyee,  p,  41. 

Not  what  is  she,  but  what  hath  she. 
Not  worth  a  crown. 

Xia-^vxii  All  fer  Monty.  1576,  repr.  iji.  The  following  formi  also 
occur  :— Not  worth  i\xat>.—Oid  Er^liihjcil-Boi^,  iii.  74.  Not  won  h 
a  bodkio.— 7"Ar  Faithful  /'ritndi,  i66a  Not  worlb  a  fly.  Not  worth 
a  fly's  ving,'- Toumiin  Myslerici,  IM,  Not  worth  a  haddock.— 
Walker's  Pantm.,  la.  Not  worth  >  leek's  iA^at.—C*ylii of  Briilowt,  in 
Hadilt'i  Pafi.  Poetry,  int.  "Not  worth  a  leek,"  occurs  in  Gascoigne 
(Works,  i.  67).  Not  worth  a  pin.  Not  wortb  a  rush.  Not  woith  a 
shlllle^cock.— ^4(A«(.     Not  woclh  shoe  buckles. 

Not  worth  a  brass  farthing. 

WtUlta's  Pararm.,  i^s,  pp.  9,  3&  Fanhingi  were  first  coined  in 
1673,  not  of  brass,  tral  of  Swedish  copper.  There  had,  however,  been  in 
clrculallon  previously  various  pieces  of  Ihii  denomlnalion  struck  by 
Iradesinen  aod  provincial  towns.  1  have  in  my  collection  one  havinK  on 
the  obverse  A  JVortouA  Farthing,  1667.  When  worn,  these  small  coins 
present  the  appeanlnoe  of  brass.  When  the  regular  copper  coinage  of 
t67«  was  insliluled.  the  private  and  lociil  mintages  were  suppressed  by 
pncUnutioo.  The  earliest  iatlance  in  which  I  remember  10  have  seen 
ihis  son  of  pTovertHa]  valoalion,  isinlhcepii^rarumatic  squib  on  Martin  V., 
which  Is  tud  10  have  been  composed  nboul  1430  at  Florence,  and  to  t^ve 
t)*«i  repeated  about  the  streets.  It  referred  10  the  anlagoDism  between 
lllii  pojic  and  Brncdo  di  Mentone,  Lord  of  Penigi.i : 
"  Braccio  il  valcnic, 
Che  vince  ogni  genie  1 
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Papa  Manino 
Nod  vale  un  qoatlrino." 
The  qcallrino  here  ircnlioned  wai  soRielhing  like  qui 
WIU  Ihe  fourth  pan  of  the  danarn. 

See  mj  History  ef  I'eitlian  Rrfutlic,  iv.  6. 

Not  north  a  dump. 

A  dump  was  the  name  giiren  (o  Ihe  small  Ihick  hitirptnitie*  S 
under  George  I.  Thef  ore  doI  bigger  than  ihe  George  tit.  f«f' 
o(  1773  "od  lygS. 

Not  worth  a  Flanders  pin. 

Weter's  Lusty  Jiivmlui  {cirei  isso).  apud  Hawkini,  i.  tj^. 
Not  worth  an  oyster  shell. 

Jmi  luggUr,  an  iDterludc  (n nri  1550,  cdii.  1S48),  p.  7. 
Not  worth  a  placlc. 

I  tuppoM  thii  to  be  rather  ■  Scotiih  Mr'ng.  as  ihe  phdc  h  >  * 
coia  of  ba»  meial,  currenl  onljr  in  Scotlaod  fiunwrly.  aod  worth  voy 
lidlc  Montgomery  uses  Ibe  phrase  in  Ibe  Citrrit  iinii  iU  Stai,  1507, 
St.  83. 

Not  worth  a  rap. 

A  tap  is  a  copper  coin  of  infinitesimal  value,  which  Is  dacrfbod  bf 
SnelUngascumni  at  Basle  in  (belastcenlaiy  (ruv^jKr  C«iij  Csrmi/ 

fn  Eunft.  1766,  pi.  15). 

Not  worth  three  half-pence. 

The  Spanianli  have  the  cxpresnon.  He's  not  wotth  hil  can  laU  Vt 

Not  wonhy  to  be  named  the  same  day. 

Not  worthy  to  carry  guts  10  a  bear. 

Not  worthy  10  carry  hjs  books  after  him. 

Not  worth)  to  wipe  his  shoes. 

Or,  lo  ae  his  sboe-snings.    Delcker.  in  bis  A'ltifiktt  Comar^.  i 
speaks  ol  ihc  inlended  publicaiioo  of  the  sec^ni)  part  of  f!rra  fMnH 
manaei,  whose  shooa  Plnloea  cap  was  not  wonhw  10  i«p«.     A  !!•__ 
eniiiied  Platna  Cap  appealed  in  iCiEki.  and  nu^  bare  bm  Iron  DckkH^ 
pen. 

Nothing  agreelh  wonc 

than  .1  \%'W%  heart  aiul  a  beggar's  fmrse.    he. 

The  W-tt  and  teaker  Imm  is  ■■  ■  /mrf  kMR,"  *«. 
Nothing  hot  up  and  mle. 
Nothing  down,  noihlDK  Up^ 
Nothing  diics  soixicr  u 

NhoM  pia  into  k  mcc 
MfltUag  foe  noibiog.  ud  U 
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Nothing  hath  no  savour.    HE. 

Nothing  have,  nothing  crave. 

Nothing  is  a  man's  truly  /  but  whai  he  came  by  duly. 

Nothing  is  easy  to  the  unwilUng. 

Nothing  is  good  or  bad  but  by  comparison. 

Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  willing  heart,    he. 

Nihil  difficile  unanli  puto.     Cie,~9., 

Nothing  is  more  easily  blotted  out  than  a  good  turn. 
Nothing  like  leather. 

Nothing  more  smooth  than  glass,  yet  nothing  more  brittle  ; 
nothing  more  fine  than  wit,  yet  nothing  more  tickle. 
Nothing  sharpens  sight  like  envy. 
Nothing  so  bad  as  not  to  be  good  (or  something. 
Nothing  succeeds  s>j  well  as  success. 
This  is  also  in  Preach. 

Nothing  to  be  got  without  pains,  but  poveriv. 
Nothing  turns  sourer  than  milk.    E.  Angiia. 

"A  mild,  good- humoured  nan  is  most  determiaed  wlien  he  is  tlior- 
ODgfaly  provoked. " — Forby. 

Nought  lay  down,  nought  take  up.     he." 
Nought  venture,  nought  have.     he. 

Clii  non  s'  arrischia  non  guadaeuL    JIal.    Qui  ne  a'avenlure  n'acheval 
nynjule.     Fr.^    Quid  enim  tenlnre  nocehit?    And,  Conaodo  G:^ciTroj» 


Novelty  alwavs  appears  handsome. 
November  take  flail,  /  let  ships  no  mc 
Novus  homo. 


e  may  perhaps  call  it, 


Now  I  have  got  an  ew 

Peter. 
Now's  now,  but  Yule's 


and  a  lamb,  every  o: 
11  winter.    D. 
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BAKS  may  fall  when  rccds  brave  the  storm. 
Of  a  good  beginning  comeih  a  good  end. 
Of  a  little  take  a  Utile  and  leave  a  liltlc. 
Of  a  little  thing  a  little  displeaseth.  H. 
Of  all  birds  give  me  mutton. 
Of  all  crafts,  an  honest  man  is  the  master-craft. 
Of  all  crafts,  the  thieving  craft  is  the  worst  for  hanging,  quoih 
Hcndyng. 

Rtliq.  Aatiq.,  L  tIJ. 

Of  all  meat  in  the  world,  drink  goes  down  the  best. 

Of  all  smells,  bread  :  of  all  tastes,  salt.    H, 

Of  all  tame  beasts,  I  hate  sluts. 

Of  as  great  knowledge  as  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 

Geotge  Webbe's  Gait  ConlnrvfrsU  viilh  Eitglaad,  1609,  p.  78, 

Of  fair  things,  the  autumn  is  fair.     11. 
Of  idleness  comes  no  goodness. 
Of  little  waxeth  mickle. 

jtucrtK  Itiali,  ed.  Morton,  p.  54.    See  ibid,,  p.  397. 
Of  many  people  it  bath  been  said, 
that  Tenlerden  steeple  Sandwich  haven  hath  decayed. 

Compare  Tollndn  SUtfk.  Sec 
or  money,  wit,  and  virtue,  believe  one-foutth  of  what  you  hear. 
Of  nothing  comes  nothing. 

Merely  a  iranslalion  of  £x  nihila  nikilJSl. 
Of  ossing  comes  bossing.     WALKER  (1672). 
Of  saving  comcth  having. 
Of  soup  and  love,  the  first  is  the  best. 
Of  suflerance  cometh  ease.     HE. 
Of  two  ills  choose  the  least.     HE.* 

Del  ids!  el  mcBOi.     Sfan. — R. 

Ofunbought  hide  a  man  carveth  a  broad  ihong,  qgoth  HeB•^ 
dyng. 

Kilia.  Antiq.,  i  114.    •■Of  un-lxiht  hude  [hldBl  m 

Ihoiig.      "A  Inree  ihange  of  anolticr  man's  liiU«.  — MS.  of  the  i< 

cent.,  itid.  acn.    Bui  ii  occurs  sa  (ar  back  as  ibe  Iwclllli  eeniuT)'  bi 

MS.  Trin.  ColL  Camb.  already  died  :  L>«  cule  nan  proprit  nuKima 

....      •._..._.  — -^  „.._,_,[. .  — ■  .^  pIjJ  fpnict, .  .■  o'ottiB  quir  li 


ttgia;  de 


o  Uberolb ;  and  In 


oiirie,    11  coup  Urge  coutmye  de  ct 


/>.  Dcplel^ 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


la  coTJo.    SfHsn.  The  Duicb  have  the  same  piroverb.  awarding  to  Eru- 
vms  :  Ei  alieno  tergore  lala  secari  lora. 

"vl  Boy.  These  be  nim hie  shaven,  Nick,  as  well  as  sharers.  Theylinow 
how  to  GUI  large  Ihongs  out  of  olher  folks'  \exCcxx."— Lady  Alimony,  1659, 


[  urine  the  middle,  of  oil  the  top,  a 

best. 

Maerob.  Saturn,  lib.  7,  c.  la.  Quaert 
tno  est.  vinum  auod  in  medio,  mel  quod 

rius  ail.  mel  quod  opti 


id  of  honey  the  bottom  Is 
igitur,  Cur  oleum  quod  in  lum- 


ftindo  oplim 


I 

I 


I 


est.  in  vase  igiiur  meiiis  pars  quie  in  imo  e«  rciiquis  pi^slai  potidere, 
«  ideo  supematanle  prtliosior  est.  Contra  in  vase  vini  p^is  inferior  ad- 
mixlione  ftecis  non  modo  lurbulenta,  sed  et  sapore  detcrior  est.  pats  veri 
summa  airis  vidniA  corrumpitur,  &c.  Vino  di  mezzo,  oglio  di  sopta,  e 
mele  di  solto.     Ital. — R.     Compare  Eggs  of  an  hour,  &c. 

Of  young  men  die  many ;  /  of  old  escape  not  any. 

De  giovaue  morirono  molti,  de'  veochi  ne  scamp*  nessuno.    lUil.—V.. 

Offenders  never  pardon. 

Offices  may  well  be  given,  but  not  discretion. 

B.  a/M.  R.,  1619,  No.  116.     Probably  a  Wansialion  from  the  French, 
Oft  cravins  makes  soon  forgetting. 
Oft  rap  ructh,  quoih  Hendyng. 

Rlliq.AKliq.,i.Ml. 

Often  and  little  eating  makes  a  man  fat. 

Often  drunk  and  seldom  sober,  /  falls  like  the  leaves  in  October. 

Oftentimes,  to  please  fools,  wise  men  err. 

Oil  and  truth  will  get  uppermost  al  last. 

Old  be,  or  young  die. 

Old  bees  yield  no  honey. 

Old  birds  ate  not  caught  with  chaff,    he.* 

Anaosa  vulpe:  non  capilur  taquco,— R. 
Old  cattle  breed  not. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  true  observation  ;  for  probable  it 
trial  animals,  both  birds  and  beasts,  have  in  tbem,  fi 
ihK  seeds  of  all  those  young  Ihey  aflerwuds  bring 

i Eggs,  if  you  so  please         ....... 
lecomes  effete,  or  cea 
visible ;  aod  Van  Hon 

Old  Cole. 

In  TMt  Dtfiia  DfCenn-, 


3ung  ihey 
coirihem) 


halh 


I  abo  in  beasts. — R. 


„ .  :sg9,  ihe  author  speaks  of  an  usurer 
the  Old  Cole  ; "  and  in  Ihe  comedy  of  Leek  afoul  ymi.  1600  IHai- 
tili's  Dodstey,  viL  476}  one  of  the  speakers  is  greeled  under  thu  name, 
but  altogeiher  vaguely.  The  history  of  Old  Cole  o/Riading  is  promised, 
with  one  or  Iwo  olher  items,  in  an  enlry  at  Slationen'  Hall  of  ihe  aslli 
January,  (636-7.    See  my  BiiL  Cotltetioru  and  NqIii,  ad  Scries,  p.  56. 


3i6 
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Tbe  book  iiself  is 
Qu.ri„  many  y«r 
fts  il  bad  found  it. 


Oldc 


wilhou 


ruth  i. 


n  old  error. 
Old  dogs  bark  noi  for  nothing. 
Old  enough  to  lie  without  doors. 
Old  fish  and  young  Hesh  do  feed  men  best.     HE. 

See  a  long  note  of  eiamples  in  Hoilill's  Dodsley,  xlii.  433. 

Old  fish,  old  oil,  and  an  old  friend  are  the  besL 
Old  foxes  warn  no  tutors. 
Old  Harry  and  his  wife. 

Handfast  Point,  in  Doiselihire,  and  its  pinnacles. 


Old  head  and  young  hands 

Old  Lawrence  has  got  holt 

Miss  Baker's  North  Gl..  ai 


Somerset. 
you.    Nortkampiamhire, 

Lan  taiertriee.  "  Lawrence  hu  |^ 
upon  mm.'— Wises  /Van  l-hrtsl.  1B67,  p.  174.  The  phtase  appeare  to 
mean  that  a  person  liu  gol  into  laiy,  idle  babits.  from  Si.  Llwrcoce 
bein^  Ihc  palron  of  idleness.  There  is  a  chapbook  enlllled  Tlu  fiulary 
of  Str  Laaraui  Lor),  as  old  as  tbe  Restoration. 

Old  maids  lead  apes  in  hell. 

Old  man,  when  thou  diest,  gi^e  me  thy  doublet 

Old  men  and  iravellers  may  lie  by  authority. 

Walker's  Pjrirm.,  33.  II  a  lieau  meniir  qui  vieni  de  lorn,  Fr.  The 
Spaniards  say,  El  viejo  en  su  liena,  j  ef  moio  en  la  agcna.  ntjenlen  de 
una  manera.     Longas  viaa,  longas  menliras.     Porl.—K. 

Old  men  are  twice  children. 

Walker's /'umn.,  19.  &U  raiitt  al  flparrtt.  Aad  that  not  in  respect 
of  ihe  mind  only,  bm  alio  of  the  body.— R. 

Old  men  go  to  death,  but  death  comes  to  young  men. 
Ralher,  as  Mr.  Howell  hath  it.  "  When  they  sport  wilb  young  w 

Old  men,  when  they  scorn  young,  make  much  of  death. 
Old  men  will  die,  and  children  will  soon  lorgeL 

This  is,  hovever,  aScodsb  pmverb,  or  al  leail  il  occurs  in  sn  old  balU  <| 
called  Waf  COmfUiiU  vfem  FOrlaun,  by  Roben  Sempill.  printed  abM' 
1567  al  Edinburgh. 

ne  appciris, 
.1  QIC.  ana  names  win  sooe  forjel." 
Ancitnl  Ballidi  aitd  Brvadiidej,  tZ6j,  p.  78. 

Old  muck-hills  will  bloom. 

Old  pottage  is  sooner  heated  than  new-made. 

Old  lovers  fallen  out  are  sooner  reconciled  than  n»vr  love 
~  ta  sailb,  Anuuillum  ax  unotll  Tcdlulegtatlo  e 


bcno.  I 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Old  praise  dies  unless  )Ou  feed  it. 
Old  reckonings  breed  n 


"Oldii 


repeniance,     B.  OF  M.  R. 
makes  new  shame." — Uavtbi  H 


Old  sores  are  hardly  c 

Old  thanks  pay  not  fur  a  new  debt. 

Old  wife's  fair  [the  second  day  of  the  fair].     Craven. 

Old  wine  and  an  old  friend  are  good  provisions.     H, 

Old  women's  gold  is  not  uj;ly. 

Old  young  and  old  long. 

Diviene  tosto  vecchio.  se  vuole  viveie  lungamenle  vecchio.  Ital.  Ma(- 
urt  iias  scnei  si  diu  seneJi  esie  veiis.  1  his  is  alleged  ss  a  proverb  by  Cieero  in 
bis  book  ait  AVwfdi/*,  For  as  Ibe  body  is  preservcdln  health  by  moderata 
labour  or  eiereise,  sa  by  liolcnt  and  immoderate  eiertioa  it  \s.  impaired 
and  worn  out.  And  as  a  great  eicessoranyqunliiy,  or  ejilemal  violence, 
doth  suddenly  destroy  the  body,  so  a  lesser  eicesi  dotli  weaken  and  par- 
tially destroy  it,  by  reudeiiug  it  less  lasting. — R. 

Older  and  wiser. 

Discipuliu  est  ptioris  posterior  dies.     Sti 
beni  subducla  rattone  ad  rilam  fuit,  quin  r 
vA.  &c.~Tirotl.     rjfpdiTKia  i'  a 


Nunquam  ita  quitguam 
a:t!i3,  usus  semper  ahquid 
ToXXi  SiSacxhiiirai.—  R, 

i,  Smo'field  cossack?, 


apport. 

Oldham  rough-heads,  Bou'-liton  trot 

Heywood  monkey-iown.    /,anc. 
Omne  ignolum  pro  niagnifico. 

'Tis  distance  lends  encbanlmenl  to  the  iriew, 
Omne  malum  ai  aquilome. 

This  is  oalled  on  old  English  adaci  in  a  Teller  from  Ittnie»  Rilher  of 
Horewood  lo  LoRl  Burleigh  in  15BS.  quoted  in  Wright  s  £liinief»  and 
kir  Timti,  ii.  377.  It  n(tn  10  ihc  mischief  which  was  always  to  be 
appKhcudcd  from  the  Scots  before  the  Uuon.  Bui  sec  a  French  met 
printed  In  i6a8,  and  gi»Bn  by  Fournict  lu  the  siilh  volume  of  liis 
I'ariMi  Hiiteriqua  tt  LUirairu, 

On  a  good  bargain  think  twice,     u. 

Nttti  Htip  ta  DiKsurit,  1731,  p.  134. 
On  Candlemas  Day,  if  the  sun  shines  clear, 
[he  shepherd  had  rather  see  his  wife  on  the  bier. 

Forby's  t'lxahilitry,  1830,  p.  416. 
On  Candlemas  Day  throw  irandle  and  [:.indlestick  aw.iy. 

Curreni  in  Somersetshire,  according  to  Ray.  "It  is  to  be  noted  that 
from  Caadlemass  the  use  of  tapers  at  vespers  and  litanies,  which  prevailed 
ihniughaut  the  winter,  ceased  until  the  ensuing  Ail  Hallowmass,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  this  time-worn  English  proverb,  Candlemass  candle- 
CBirying  remained  in  England  till  its  abolition  by  on  Oidst  inCotmcIl  in 
the  second  year  of  K.  Edw,  VI, " 
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On  Candlemas  Day 

you  must  have  half  your  straw  and  half  your  hay. 

On  Holy-rood  Day  the  devil  goes  a-nutting.     East  AiigUa. 

On  Lady  Day  the  later  /  the  cold  comes  over  the  water. 

On   Michaelmas  Day  the  devil  puts  his  foot  upon  the  blad 

berries.    N.  and  q. 
On  painting  and  fighting  look  aloof.     B. 
On  Saturday  new,  on  Sunday  full, 
was  never  good,  and  never  wooU.    East  An^Iia. 

%.€.,  Ths  new  moon  on  Salurday.  and  full  moon  on  Sanday.  d 
lucky.     Focby's  %'Qcab..  417.     Compare  A  Saturday  moan.  Stc 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  night,  though  thy  supper  be  fat, 

before  Easter  Day  thou  mayst  fast  for  all  that.     Isle  of  Man.  I 

On  St  Distaff's  Day  /  neither  work  nor  play.    D. 

On  Sl  Luke's  Day  the  oxen  have  leave  to  play. 

On  St.  Valentine, 

all  the  birds  of  the  air  in  couples  do  join. 

On  the  first  of  April 

you  may  send  a  gowk  whither  you  will. 

On  the  first  of  March  /  the  crows  begin  to  search.     North. 

On  the  first  of  November,  if  the  weather  holds  clear, 

an  end  of  wheat-sowing  do  make  for  this  year.     D. 

On  the  house-top  in  anger  soon  is  a  fooL     DS.  - 

On  this  hill  a  church  shall  be  buih, 

and  the  name  of  it  shall  be  called  Winwick. 

Higions  AtS5.   dll.  for  DroybdcTi,  4c     There  are  «cvcral  f_ 
propbelic  couplets  of  this  description,  applying  to  other  locolilies. 
Higjon  gives  Ihe  (ollowing  iradifionary  verses  ii 


It  one  time,  a 

1 leail.  1 

ilocili 

«petsl 

"And  ss  fur  good  old  Winwick  Church. 
It  standi  upon  ihe  lod  ; 
And  when  a  maid  goes  to  be  wed, 
Tlu  stteflt gives  a  nud." 

On  the  third  of  April 

comes  in  the  cuckoo  and  the  1 

nighiingak 

,       p 

In  Sussex,  ihe  i4lh  of  April  is' 
in  fact,  (his  binl  is  heard  long  bel 

ore-as  early  as  Febtoaiy  in  the  p 

u-(iS 


On  Thursday  at  three, 

look  out,  and  you'll  see 

what  Friday  will  be.    S.  Devon. 

On  Valentine's  Day 

will  a  good  goose  lay  ; 

if  she  be  a  good  goose,  her  d.ime  well  to  par, 

she  will  lay  two  eggs  before  Valentine's  Day. 


^r       Once  a 

[  Qui! 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Once  a  knave,  always  a  knav«. 


Aliquando  qui 


reclunied ;  bul  K 


n  hath  need  of  another 


I 


The  Spanlfmls  say,  La  verguenca,  y  la 
que  ta.  pierde  nunca  la  cobra. — R. 

Once  a  wood,  then  a  sea,  /  now  a  moss,  and  e'er  will  be. 

Higson's  MSS.  Co!!..  No.  Bi.  This  refera  lo  Pilling  Mosj.  in  Lanca- 
shire. See  MaHRirs  and  Cuslomj  of  Ife-tmorllanJ.  p.  564.  TLiete  is 
analher  saying  :  God's  grace  and  Pilling  Moss  are  boundless.  Chal  Moss, 
in  the  same  county,  near  Waninglon,  used  lo  be  reEarded  as  equally  so. 

and  as  unlikely  c""  "  ' '"' — ■■  "  ■■■"' '  "' ' — i-— .  — . 

cultivated. 

Once  an  use,  nnd  ever  a  c 
Once,  and  use  ic  not. 
Once  at  a  coronation. 
Once  in  a  blue  moon. 
Once  in  ten  years  one  ma 
Once  out  and  always  out. 
Once  paid  never  craved. 
Once  warned,  half-armed. 

Lottery  of  [567 ;  Leileri  0/ Emiiunl  Ulerary  Men,  Camd.  Soc,  p.  6S. 
One  and  none  is  all  one. 
One  beats  the  bush,  and  another  catcheih  the  bird. 

"  And  while  1  at  length  debate,  and  bealc  the  buslie, 
There  shall  steppe  in  other  men,  and  catche  the  burdei." — Hiyaaad. 

II  bat  le  buisson  sans  prendre  foisillon.    Fr.    Uno  levanla  In  cam.  y 

lianno  la  lepore.  This  proverb  was  used  by  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  siege 
of  Orirans.  Whcnlhcciliwns.  besieged  by  the  English,  would  have  yielded 
up  the  town  to  the  Duke  ol  Burgundy,  who  was  in  ibe  English  camp,  and 
not  to  Ibe  king,  he  said,  "  Shall  I  tieat  the  bush,  and  anolber  take  the 
bird  7  No  such  matter."  Which  words  did  so  offend  the  Duke,  that  he 
made  peace  with  the  rrencb,  and  withdrew  from  ihe  English.— R, 

One  beggar  is  woe  /  that  another  by  the  door  should  go. 

Annin'i  Ntil  of  Ninnits,  i6o8. 

One  beggar's  enough  at  a  door.     CL. 

One  body  15  no  body.    CL. 

One  came  in  with  his  live  eggs,     he.* 

Anotbei  version  Is  :  You  come  in  witli  your  live  eggs  a  penny,  and  four 
of  them  are  rotten.     It  seems  to  be  said  o(  an  eiaggerator. 

One  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once. 

One  cannot  hve  by  selling  ware  for  words. 

One  cherry-tree  sufFiceth  not  two  jays. 

One  cloud  is  enough  to  eclipse  all  the  sun. 

One  crow  never  pulls  out  another's  eyes.     D.  op  m.  R. 

One  day  Is  better  than  sometimes  a  whole  year.    D. 
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One  day  of  pleasui 


e  another. 

le  doth  the  scatb,  and  another  hath  the  sconl. 
ie  enemy  is  too  much.     H 
le  enemy  is  too  much  for 
dred  friends  axe  too  few 


One  eye  of  the  n 


elhar 


great  post,  and  a  hun- 
of  ihe  servant's,    ii. 


One  eye-witness  is  better  ihan  two  bear-s 

One  father  is  belter  than  a  hundred  schoolmasters.     H. 

One  favour  qualities  for  another. 

One  flower  makes  no  garland.     H. 

One  fool  makes  a  hundred.     U. 

Tbe  Spaniards  say  the  some. 
One  foot  is  better  than  two  crutches.    H. 


(gained) 

One  \  gave     \  as  n 

(spent    J 

See  Brack's  Guidt . 

luch  a 
In  Dive 

IE  the  other. 
■1.  p.  aii. 

One  gift  weU  given 

recov. 

;reih  many  losses. 

e  Cod,  no  more,  /  but  friends  good  si 
One  good  head  is  better  than  a  hundred  strong  hands. 
One  good  [or  bad]  turn  asketh  another.     HE. 

Rowlands'  Paire  b( Sf)^Xmatra  (iSig),  lign.  C  4  iww.     "Q_.  , 

fait  plaisir  requien.  />*■  Hume  la  birba.  y  harete  cl  eopele.  5/aif. 
Gratia  ErstiHm  paiit.  Xipa  x^P"  tIctci.  Sophoil.  He  t>ul  would 
bavefnendi,  must  show  hi nuelf  friendly.  Chi  servigio  ft  scnigio  ispellii. 
flat.'    Fricantem  refrica,  rir  iBorta  drrifuiv."— R. 

One  grain  fills  not  a  sack,  but  helps  his  fellows.  K. 
0„,  5,.i„  of  p,pp„  i.  .onh  j  «  S S'.?'S""- 
One  had  as  good  be  nibbled  to  death  by  ducks,  or  peclcet^ 

death  by  hens. 
One  had  as  good  eat  the  devil  as  the  broth  he  is  boiled  it).   < 
One  haiftlic  world  knows^not  how  the  other  half  lives. 

"  1^  I^uerbc  est  ttes-veriuble,  qui  dJI  que  I'vne  del  parties  du  tv 
BC  »put  wmme  Tauire  vii."— i>  jl/iViif  i(u /«Vt/<UJ<,  i6a5,  p.  3, 

One  hair  of  a  woman  draws  more  than  a  team  of  oxen. 

One  hand  in  a  purse,  and  two  in  a  disll.     CL. 

One  band  wasbcth  the  other,  and  both  the  (acci     U. 

BoiAt  of  Mttty  Riddlis,  iGag,  No.  i]3.     M;inus  maaum  bvoL 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  i»  worth  three  afttr.     11. 

Far  lbs  tun  brine  the  life  of  dill  lublunarT  voil>],  •rbMe  boil  Mwo 
'-"'-""  ""   "'    U  letieUilal  MlmiiU,  n&«u  Iw  i«  &    '   "' — 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


:  aptest  tc 


I 


ofT,  that  is  about  midnight,  the  iplrits  ol  ibemsclvu  ai 
compole,  lo  that  the  rniddle  ol  the  nighi  musl  needs  be  mc  inu:>i  pro] 
lime  lo  siaep  in,  especially  if  we  consLdet  the  great  expense  of  spirits 
the  day  time,  pattly  by  the  heal  of  the  afteraoon,  and  partly  by  laboi 
and  the  constant  eierciie  of  all  the  sen«!s  :  wherefore  tlien  lo  wake  is 
put  Ihespiriis  in  motion,  when  Iheie  are  fewest  oftliem,  and  thejr  oati 
ally  most  sluggish  and  unfit  fcr  it.— R. 

One  ill  weed  mars  a  whole  pot  of  pottage. 
One  ill  word  asketh  another,     HE. 
One  is  a  piny,  /  and  two  is  a  gay  [a  toy].     Cornw. 
One  is  rot  so  soon  healed  as  hurt. 

One  jeer  seldom  goeth  forth  but  it  bnngeth  back  its  equal. 
One  kindness  is  the  price  of  another. 
One  lie  makes  ma.ny. 
One  lordship  is  worth  all  his 
A  play  on  the  word  mnnitrs 
slight  violence  to  ortbagraphy. 

One  love  drives  out  another. 
One  mad  action  is  not  enough  lo  prove 
One  [magpie]  for  sorrow  :  /  two  for  mir 
three  for  a  wedding  :  /  four  for  [n]  birth  ; 
five  for  silver:  /  six  for  gold  : 
seven  for  a  secret,  /  not  to  be  tolil : 
eight  for  heaven  :  /  nine  for  hell : 
and  ten  for  the  devil's  own  sel,    D.' 
The  four  opening  tines  sometime;  run  : 

'■  One  m.igpie  for  SOfTnw, 
Two  for  Joy:  '. 

Three  for  a  wedding; 
Four  for  a  boy. " 
In  the  Tttidale  Gloss'iry,  1S49,  p.  95,  is  a  different  and  briefer  vi 


.rlh: 


.  his  Folk-hmof  a  Com. 
le  fourth  line.     '"  '"  "  "' 


a  common  supenlilian  ttiai  to 
- '  mhe  sighl  of  a  single  bin). 


And  Mr.  Couch,  i 
diath  lot  Hrth.  xa  1 
spii  three  times  avc 

[  One  man  is  worth  a.  hundred,  and  a  hundred  are  not  worth 
le.     B.  OF  M.  R. 

One  man  m.iy  better  steal  a  horse  than  another  look  on  [or 
over  the  hedee].    he. 

"  Ti^kiii.  Good  Epi  lei  mec  lake  a  nap :  for  at  some  nun  may  lictti>t 
tieale  a  lione^  Iben  another  looke  over  the  hedge :  so  divers  ihall  b? 
sleepii  when  ihcy  would  faineii  take  rest."— Lyiy's  Etdimisn,  icui 
[Works,  1858),  t  37- 
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One  man's  breath's  another  man's  deaili. 

Lo  que  es  tiueno  para  el  higado  ts  mala  para  ct  baio.     Sfan,-^ 

One  man's  company  is  no  company. 

Compagnift  d'uao,  coinpoigDia  di  niuno.    Hal. — R. 


OneB 


's  fault 


One  may  as  t 


another  man's  lesson, 
at  is  another  man's  poison.     WALKER  (l6]  _ 
nuch  mi^S  the  mark  by  aiming  too  bigb  Ij 

ion  break  his  neck  as  his  fast  tlicre. 

One  may  be  confuted  and  yet  not  convinced. 

One  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 

One  may  know  by  your  nose  what  pottage  you  love. 

One  may  know  your  meaning  by  your  gaping. 

One  may  live  and  learn. 

Non  91  finisce  mai  d'impaiare.    /d;/,     Tjipiatu  i'  alti  roKKi'M 
tituni.     A  famoiu  snying  f  f  Solan :   Discrnii  Bititluc  mulla  § 
venil.     .And  well  might  lie  say  so ;  (or.  An  loaga.  Vila  brcTis,  ■ 
cmlei  begins  bis  Aptaoiisms. — R. 


It  not  pull  at  it. 
n  upan  the  best  subject. 
with  too  much,  as  well  as  starve  t 


One  may  point  at  a 
One  may  say  too  n 
One  may  surfeit  i 

little. 
One  may  think  that  dares  not  speak. 

And  It  ism  usual  a  saying,  ThoUfhis  are  Tree.     Human  la.wii| 
no  cognisance  of  thoughts,  unless  ihcy  discover  ibenuelves  by  m 

One  may  understand  like  an  angel,  and  yet  be  a  devil 
One  may  wink  and  choose. 

One  might  have  filled  them  with  a  fillip.    WALKER  (t672)h4 
One  mule  doth  scrub  another. 

Randolpli's  .l/uiei  Loekiig-Glasi,  163S,  0 
One  nail  drives  out  another. 
One  at  his  hands  is  unwilling  to  wash  the  other  for  nolbiH 
"      of  the  court,  but  none  of  the  counsel.    CL. 
of  these  days. 
,  that  will  use  the  devil  hims« 


One  of  these  days  is 
One  of  those  gentle 
courtesy. 
e  outward  civility 


t  pay  for  another. 


One  pair  of  ears  draws  dry  a  hundred  tongues.     ... 
One  pair  of  heels  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands.    CL. 
' '  Your  legs  did  belter  setuicc  limn  your  baadtk " 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 
I 


que  dos  alsoinadoi.  Span.  Qui  n'a  ccBur  ail  jamtws.  Fr.  In  the 
same  Bords,  Chi  non  ha  cuore  halibi  gambe,  itat.  He  ibai  halli  no 
heart,  lei  him  have  heels. — R. 

One  pirate  gets  nothing  of  another  but  his  cask. 

One  saddle  is  enough  for  one  horse. 

One  scabbed  sheep's  enough  to  spoil  a  flock. 

Tajlor"!  PoJlatatl,  1624,     "  Una  pccora  infeWa  n"  ammoiba  una  scTl.i. 

Hat.     II  ne  iaut  qu'  une  btebii  rogneuse  pour  gSler  loui  ie  (roupeau. 

Ft.     The  Spaniards  say,  El  puerco  samaso  tevuelve  la  pocilGA. 


L'appelil  vicnt  en  manceaiit.     />.— R. 

One  shrew  is  worth  two  sheep. 

Gajcoigne's  Worlii,  by  Hailiit,  iL  ^a. 

One  slumber  finds  another.     H. 

One  sound  blow  will  serve  to  undo  us  all.     H, 

One  stroke  (clls  not  an  oak.     H. 

One  swallow  makes  not  summer,    he, 

Unahiiundo  mm  tacit  VET.  — Polyd.  Vergil  (/'rw.  Libtllus,  1496,  edit 
1503.  sign,  e  iL  vtrso).     Una  birundo  non  facit  ver.    One  swallowe 
piouelh  nol  that  summer  is  Deare. — Northbrooke's   Trtalht 
Daunting. Ji.t:.J^X^77).  ed.   1843,  p.  158.     t      " 


Swallow's  OflM. 
"  One ! 


alios 


•mgt.  1613 


Trtatht   arainst 

a  by  F.  C.  before 


disptoues  that  proueibe.  made  ibis  play." 
t  Greek  pro'erb.    Ariit.  Elhu.  Kiii>m.  lib.  f.     KA 
i'.     Una  golondrlmi  no  luice  verano.    Sfan.  "~R. 
One  sword  keeps  another  in  the  sheath.     H. 
One  tale  is  good  till  another  is  (old. 

Therefore  a  good  judge  ought  10  hear  both  parties.    Qui  itatuil  aliqukl 
parte  inaudiiS  allerl,  lequum  liiel  slalueiii,  baud  lequus  est.     Srn.  — K. 

One  thing  thinkeih  the  hoise,  and  another  he  that  s.iddlcs  him. 
One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows. 
One  tongue  is  enough  for  a  woman. 

This  reaion  Ihcy  give  who  would  not  have  women  icam  langungci. 

One  tongue  is  enough  for  two  women.  . 

One  too  many  mnketh  some  to  seek, 

I  when  two  be  met  that  banquet  on  a  leek 

Gascoigne'i  Peiiri,  1575  (Works,  edit.  Hailiit.  i.  64). 

ic  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 
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,    One  wit,  and  boo^tt,  ii  vonh  twe  lor  asackt. 
_(>■«  wrong  KepBay  gire  yon  a  gnat  faU. 
"  K  yaie  for  aaetber,  cood  feUow. 

-'-J  '-*--  •       y-  •  ^(Ui  I  • 

Earii  cf  RMiiad  lad  &  osamoy  iidio*.    Tic  Ent,  rUas  bf  h 

A^  CKDC  to.  Bet  banc  «liO  Ac  eaa  wm     Wkn 


Oae  fear  a  nvn^  /  aid  scren  jeara  ibe  w 


One  year  of  joy,  anoiber  cf  coadbn,  and  all  the  rest  of  o 

One's  (00  few,  three  too  many. 

Open  not  your  door  mhea  ibe  de:«it  knocks. 

Open  iby  purse,  and  then  open  tby  sadc. 

i.t..  ReodTc  tby  laoDey,  lad  Ihea  d^vCT  tfcy  ciKids. — 

Opportunity  is  the  cream  of  time. 

Opportunity  makes  tbe  thief.    HE.* 

Occasio  f*cil  iorem.  Tbe  Ilallau  say.  Ad  area  iperta 
Wbae  a  dial  lietli  open,  a  ngbteom  maa  may  sia.  Tbe 
Poena  >t»ena,  al  tanu  iktiU.    Tbe  cpeadaac  tempts  a 

Ore  rolundo. 


\Sltl 


'  with  ihcl.  Ad  pcnlilaiB  k 


Orlando  Furioso. 

A  caul  lenn  iD  Claries  L*s  timi 
the  BrMim  eflki  BI0J4.  1641,  p 

Otium  aim  dignitaU. 
Uver  shoes,  over  boots.    CL. 
Tbii  hatb  almosi  the  wme  seas 

brium  adjieere.— R, 

Over  the  greatest  beauty  hangs  the  jn'ealest  ruin. 

Oveidoing  is  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Our  ancestors  grew  not  great  by  hawking  and  hnatins. 

Our  cake's  dough  on  both  sides. 

Our  fathers,  who  were  wondrous  wise, 

did  wash  iheir  throats  berore  ibey  wafhed  ibelr  eyes. 

Our  toil  is  not  yet  «  (be  fire,  and  you  are  basttog  already. 

Out  01  debt,  out  of  danger. 

"naitlwy[ihe  Uiopiaiuj niiiehe more nuniellM  (ltd  diiBtllwB 
of  iIkoi,  ntfayelie  u  tlia*e  neb*  mco,  m  wAmt  dattt  nrf  dotmcr  t 


ttal,  do  eiuB  almi 
bicause  Ihey  be  ri 
ed.  Arb«,  p.  to+ 

Out  of  door,  out  of  debt.    Somerset. 

Spolieo  of  one  tbal  pays  not  when  once  gone. — 
Out  of  God's  blessinE  ii 

The  meaning  of  iJiis  eipressioD,  which  is  used  bjr  Shakeapeai,  has  been 
much  disputed.     The  pasage  in  Heywood  stinds  ihus  : 
In  youi  reanyng  from  I 

Out  of  gods  blesiing  in._  ._.   

Wliere  the  blynd  leadth  Ihe  bl/nd.  both  fall  in  the  dylie, 
And  blynd  be  ire  both,  if  we  thlnke  vs  bis  tyke. 
The  sense  here,  as  in  two  or  three  passages  of  Lyly's  Eufkuti,  1579  < 
in  Nolea  and  QiarUi,  4tb  S.,  ii.  *59-6o),  s     ------    — -  -' 


\ 


a  couplut  with  a  second  adage 


.0  luiurioui  aod  less  cicniplarj  ways. 
Out  ofgunshoL 
Out  of  sight  out  of  mind.    he. 

I  suspect  that  this  should  propeily  fi 
already  given : 

Owl  of  sight,  owt  of  mynde  ; 

Fast  bynde,  fast  fynde  ; 
and  in  Ihe  MSS.  addilions  (a  a  copr  of  Hejwood.  1576.  the  two  senlenne; 
follow  each  other.  Compare /Ur/rnw  rye.  &c.  "I  do  perceive  ihal  the 
olde  proverins  be  not  alwaies  trew,  foe  1  do  linde  that  the  absence  of  my 
Nath.  dolh  bieede  In  me  (he  more  con  tin  uall  remembrance  of  liyni." — 
Ahhc.  Lady  BMon,  lo  Jam,  Lady  Comwallu.  1613.  Agnju,  al  p.  19  of 
Tin  Private  CorreiJvadPite  ef  Laily  C,  edited  l>y  l-ord  Braylwooke,  Sir 
N.  Bacon  speaks  of  the  mvJi/i/niiifrh,  Oulofsighie,  ouiofmynde.  The 
modern  line.  Though  lost  10  sight,  to  memory  suU  dear,  is  incesble  10 
tbe  old  adage,  "lliis  is,  I  suppose,  also  a  LJulch  proverb  :  for  Erumus 
aailh,  Jam  oinnit>us  in  ore  eil,  qui  semotus  sil  ab  oculis  eundem  quoqiie 
■banimosemoium  esse.  Alncns  bsres  nOD  crit.  The  Spaniards  aj, 
Quon  lexosde  ajos.  Ian  teios  coiafon." — R. 

Out  of  the  danger  of  one. 

Or  Iteyond  his  danger,  i 

(mgi-comedy  of  dliilt  >ii 


n  HaihU's  Dudslcy. 


I 


"Qui  of  his  danger  will  I  lieal  liberty." 
And  agnio  in  the  Suwunening  of  Every  Man  (ibid.,  i,  133) : 
"  This  1  do  in  despite  of  the  hend  ol  bell, 
Togoquil0ii/«/iu/enV," 
tn  the  tame  sense,  in  Ralph  Rosier  Daiiler  (Hailitt's  Dodiley,  iii.  6a), 
MenyKreeks  asks  Roister  Doister  : 

"Ate  ye  in  dinger  of  debt  to  any  man  1" 
Compare  IVMin  iMe  danger,  infra. 

Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  (ire. 

"  Cadei  dalla  padeUa  nellebragie.    Itai.    Saullerdelapoileel  lejcller 
u  lei  bt*uw.    Fr.    De  turoo  in  flanunam  (wtuch  Amouanus  Marcel- 
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Om  tf  the  ItetA  /  al  ■  O 


/^rtf  <  ^^M.  «■  ttlOw  of  *> 
Mr,  af>>^«& 


•f  *>  mU>^juK^I>^  : 


OMoftine,/  oMflftw 

Orer-4otte  pricie  /  inakcth  luked  siii& 

/Cm*  «k  CMrf«  Ky.  Ac.  la  HuSb'ji  J^-  ''««>7.  L 
Onr-Bnd  pity  /  spoikth  a  <^. 
0«Cf  Ik  ire^tooo.    .5.  Devon. 

Om  is  o«w,  aad  odiei  neD's    edaelb   [le 

jr^Af,  /«•/■«..  L   lu.     Hervcod  (»*<■«&».  i5eii,|Mi  B.  <h9 
Clukc  (/'irrMi..  1639.  p.  l»i>h»clt:Owac>i  "^ 

Oxford  (or  Utniog.  j  Loodoa  for  wit, 
Hall  for  womm.  /  And  York  for  a  ttu 

IIl(ioB  t  USS.  CM.  309b 
Osford  knive*,  /  Londoa  wires. 
UjKtcTs  are  not  good  in  a  roonih  ilut  bath  not  an  R  ta  il 

Bwla'  Djtitt  Dry  Dinner,  1^99. 


IAIN  is  forgotten  where  gain  comes. 
Pain  pati  is  pleasure. 
Pains  are  the  wages  of  ill  pleasures. 
Painted  pictures  are  dead  speaken. 
Painter*  and  poets  may  lie  by  authority. 
Mentlrl  AitroBomii,  ptdoribiu  atqoe  Poeiu.    See  Har-  J 
'*JtfelacUt//iHgliihf\iilrK[pitiaBitobauatti       •     "'    '       ' 
rtpr.  mij,  friaeif.     Compare  A  travtIUr,  ic 

Don  doih  rain,  red  moon  doth  blow  ; 
loun  doth  neiibcr  rata  nor  snow.    a. 


Proverbial  P/irasss. 
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P.irdon  all  men,  but  never  thyself. 

Pardon  this,  and  the  next  time  powder  me  in  salt. 

VdaU's  Salf*  Xaiitir  a/iitirli$S6).  ed.  1S47,  p.  33. 

Parnassus  has  no  gold  mines  in  it. 

Parsley  fried  Hill  bring  a  man  to  his  saddle,  and  a  woman  lo 
her  grave. 

I  know  not  themson  of  Ihit  proverb.  Pursier  was  wont  to  IfC  esteemed 
a  veiT  whalesomc  herb,  however  prepared  ;  only  by  tlie  ancienis  it  was 
forbidden  them  that  had  the  falliiiE  sicltness  :  and  modem  experience  haih 
found  it  10  be  bad  for  the  eyes.— R.  The  seeds  of  the  paisley  are  poisoti- 
Dus  in  same  cues,  and  there  Is  a  poisonous  herb  known  as  feerj  Fanltf. 
But  we  are  still  no  Dearer. 


Passi. 


like  fleet   hountis,   are   apt   10  c 


I 


Past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

Ltnilt  Lahori  Lml,  1598. 

Past  labour  is  pleasant. 

Patch  and  long  sit :  /  build  and  soon  flit. 

Patch  by  patch  is  good  housewifery,  but  patch  upon  pntch  is 
plain  beggary. 

Paler-iiosler  built  churches,  and  Our  Father  pulls  ihem  down. 
I  do  not  lookupon  the  building  of  churches  OS  an  argument  of  thegood- 
ness-of  the  Roman  religion ;  for  when  men  have  once  entertained  an 
opinion  of  eipiaiing  sin  and  meriting  heaven  by  such  works,  tbey  will  be 
forward  enouilh  to  give  not  only  the  fruit  of  llieir  land,  but  even  of  Iheit 
body,  for  Ihe  sin  oftheir  soul :  and  ii  is  easier  to  port  with  one's  goods 

Patience  and  pusillanimity  are  two  things. 
Patience  is  a  flower  that  grows  not  in  every  garden. 

Efiilola  HB-eliana,  under  dale  1644  (but  the  ihronolagy  of  this  volume 
is  not  very  trustworthy).  Herein,  adds  Ray.  is  an  allusion  to  Ihe  name  of 
a  plant  so  called,  i.e.,  Rbabarbarum  monachonun. 

Patience  is  a  plaistcr  for  all  sores. 

Sale  dclla  patienia  condisce  al  tutto.  The  hUi  of  patience  seasons 
everylhiag. — R, 

Patience,  time,  and  money  accommodate  all  things,     H. 

Patience  upon  force  is  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog. 

Patience  with  poverty  is  all  a  poor  man's  remedy. 

Paul's  will  not  always  stand. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  /  and  what  you're  worth  you'll  know. 

Peel  a  fig  for  your  friend,  and  a  peach  for  your  enemy. 

To  peel  a  fig,  so  far  as  we  are  conremni,  can  have  no  significance,  ex- 
cept that  we  should  not  regntd  ll  as  a  friendly  service ;  but  in  fact  Ihe 
(i(avdrbUiBlitl]rauaB(hUMnfion]theiSpuusb,aiHliu  that  language  and 
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country  the  plimse  cairiei  a  vrry  fult  meaning,  ai  no  one  would  li 
bably  lo  cat  a  fig  without  beiiie  sure  thai  Itae  fruit  bad  not  been  lai 
with.    The  whole  saying,  however,  Is  rather  unintelligible, 
peach  "  Kould  be  treated  anjrwbere  as  b  dubious  allention. 

Peep  I  I  see  a  knave.    CL. 

Pen  and  ink  is  wit's  plough.     CL. 
PendlCj  Ingleborough,  and  Penigent, 
are  the  three  highest  hills  between  Scotland  and  Trent. 
There  ii  another  and  liuer  venion  : 


"Tbeie  three  hills  are  in  sight  oT  each  other ;,  Pcndle,  on  the  edg<_ 
Lancashire ;  Penigent  and  Ingleborough,  near  SeliTc.  in  Vorkihtre,  ■ 
not  (ar  from  Westmorelaud.  In  Wales.  I  think  Snowdon,  Cader^driK.] 
and  Plimlllmmon  an  higher."— R.  Pendic  Hill  is  (be  Alpti  Ptnmi 
mtmits  or  Richard  of  Cirencester.  See  AriAaeingia.  i  64.  urey  t>Ur, 
in  Ihc  N.  of  Lsncaaliire,  and  Whemsidc  In  Vorkshire,  are  loftier  Ibsn 
Pcndlc  Hill.  But  in  such  cases  as  this  the  country  folks  are  sure  10  mria- 
lain  the  honour  of  iheir  own,  ia  spite  d(  [acts  aod  Oidnancc  Sunoys. 

Penniless  Bench. 

A  metonym  for  poverly,  used  liy  Randolph  In  his  Hey  for  llentsif,  I 
or  rather  perhaps  by  K,  }..  the  editor  of  that  postbumous  publicatio 
Ihe  "Argument  of  the  Comedy." 

Penny  and  penny  /  laid  up  will  be  many. 

Penny  in  pocket  is  a  good  companion. 

Penny  in  purse  will  make  me  drink,  when  all  the  (nends  I  liars 

will  not. 
Penny-wise  and  pound- foolish, 

Bunon'i  Analemy  ef  Mitanthely.  1621;  lille  of  n  Inn  by  Dectiei. 
printed  in  1631.  Mcr^  uhap  irtpeFrcf,  dtf/rpuA  tiA^vf  tivrn.  r.#,. 
Ad  mensuram  aquam  bibuni,  sine  mentura  oSani  calncdcntes.  He  spara 
at  the  spigot,  and  lets  il  out  oi  ihe  bun g- hole,— K. 

Pennylcas  souU  may  pine  in  purgatory. 

Pension  never  enriched  young  man.     H.  

Pepper  is  black,  /  yet  it  balh  a  good  smack  : 

snow  is  white,  /  yec  it  lies  in  the  dyke. 

Walker's  Parxm.,  \ff33,  p.  56.  Peft^ ''  ^l"*  *os  a  popular  tin 
Q.  Eliiabelh's  time,  and  is  Ihe  one  lo  which  one  of  Llderloo'f '  ' 
(//.  o/E.h.  i.,att.  Etdtrlon.  No.  la]  wiu  appointed  10  Ik  suBg. 

Perfect  love  never  settled  in  a  li^hl  head. 

Perseverance  kills  the  game. 

Pervcrseness  makes  one  squint-ejed.     11. 

Peter  in,  Paul's  out. 

Peter  is  so  godly,  that  God  don't  make  him  thrive. 

Pctei  of  Wood,  chiuch  and  mills  are  xll  bis.    l^htskin. 


Proverbial  Phrases, 


>  pcnoniry  a  husbandman 


pie. 


Pickpockets  arc  sure  traders,  for  they  take  ready  money. 
Pie-lid  makes  people  wise. 

Because  no  one  con  Idl  wliat  is  in  a  pie  lill  ilie  liil,be  lakea  up.— 
Piers  Ploughman. 

Thii  expression  is  used  by  Gascoigne 
general])'. 

Pigeons  are  taken  when  crows  fly 
Pigeons'  milk. 

An  ironical  saying  ;  but  in  fact  pigeoiis  luve  milk.    Sec  Jesse's  Sana 
!■  CmHlry  Ltfi.  edil.  1853,  p.  317. 

Pigs  fly  in  the  air  with  their  tails  forward. 
Pigs  love  that  lie  together. 

A  familial  conrersaiion  lirceds  friendship  omonB  Ihem  who  are  of  the 
most  base  and  sordid  naluro. — K. 

Pigs'  marrow  will  make  you  mad  :  pigs'  milk  will  give  you  the 
scurvy.    Midi.  CountUs. 
Nitti  and  Qiiirut,  and  S.,  v.  391,  465,  53a.  * 


Pigs  play 

The  followin 


the  organs. 

Hogs  Norton  i 

a:  (Bcetious  eiploi 
pu  C  6  verso: 

"  Vfim  figs  devtntTing  e  bti  of  ftiMy-toyaU,  eommenlf  calUd  Organs. 
A  good  wife  once  a  bed  of  OTgaos  set, 
The  pigs  came  in  and  eatc  up  every  whil, 
The  good-man  said  :  wiff ,  you  your  garden  may 
Hogs  NonoD  call,  here  pigs  on  Organs  play." 
"  Benaasus.  Bui  Ihe  great  work  in  which  t  mean  lo  glocy, 
Ii  In  the  raising  a  cathedral  church  : 
ll  shall  be  at  Ht^-Norlmt,  with  a  pair 
Of  stately  Organs  ;  mora  than  fHiy  'twere 
The  pigi  should  loose  their  ikitl  for  want  of  practice," 

Randolph's  Musa  LaMmg-Glaii,  163S,  act  iii.  sc,  t. 

in  tiot  your  faith  on  another's  sleeve. 
Piping  hot. 

Thii  e>ptession  is  taken  from  Ihe  custom  of  a  baker's  blowing  his  pipe, 
or  bom.  in  villages,  la  lei  the  people  know  his  bread  is  )usi  drawn,  nntl 
conscqucnlW'hot"  and  ligh^— Lemon's  DUtumtry,  17B3,  quoted  by 
Brady  (Ver.  b/LU.,  i8a6J. 


HtaMA  JKS&  cut.  Na.  (M    PklbMatkiiima« 

~     J       Abk  am  M  ^nr  liaea  c(  Ac  aame  ef  M ^ 

'  r  UW"^  "<>>nB  it  W  Umoo-lAK,  i 
-    ■  to  Kortitt;  EdMB  ■-  ^ 


Pintet  laay  nuke  cheap  pmnjnronbf  of  their  pillage. 
Vnj  emittk  txrj. 
FUtn  dealisg  ii  a  ;ewd. 

"Xd.  TVrocrEB'pialaeddkt.aiidifidBotbioslbehm. 

A^m,  TlMy  were  pluoe  iodcsde ;  ud  ibcreof  (it«  Ibc  pwwnbe 
*  FUMc  dcalMf  M  a  IcmlL  * 

iltf.  Dm  U  ilM  **eik  h  »b^  dk  a  bcnu-. 

^^H.  TbuuUilk»lwu(Udebr*oaieL8W7aarPoc<.' 
—!>■/■  Zdw  TriiMa.  1608,  cd.  Bolkii.  a>    CUrke;  in  hb  Parm^»- 
If*:  1639.  Bt*a  ihe  mjrine  wiih  the  addiikm.    In  hb  S-trA-  Wat  Aur, 
'^5<  P-  ■T'-  I-olie  Foi  "'I*  ibis  "  our  Voriubiie  Ptsvotw." 

Plain  <lcaling  U  dead,  and  died  without  issue. 
Plain  dealing  it  more  praised  than  practucd. 
Plain  of  poverty  and  die  a  beggar. 
Plant  pears  for  your  heirs. 

A  proverb  wtikh  no  loeecr  holds  (mc,  since  (nan  an  now  Made  la 
yivliS  *dl  >frei  ■  few  yean;  but  foitnenjr  itae  tice  ns.  il  appcan,  ef 
ponicaUtly  (km  growih,  thougb.  actotdiog  to  the  Frtxch  Gjniimtr, 
■  '    ••  ■■•^  tx  ifiat  lime  ia  culiiialioa  weie  eiliciac)y 


e«u,    1658,    I 


Plant  the  crab  tree  where  yon  will,  it  will  neret  bear  pippins. 

Play  oflf  your  duil. 

Play,  women,  and  wine  undo  men  laughing. 

Pleaiani  hours  fly  fast. 

Pleaie  God  and  U>rd  Mount- Edgecombe. 

'Ilili  uyir]B.  which  inuii  be  odmiiied  10  be  a  raiber  tiQy  ooc;  It 
cunvni  In  lh«  DHghbourhood  of  MnuDt-ICdgeeumtje.  nest  UcvoBpan, 
whcte  the  Earl  li  tlie  prtodpal  laideai,  and  of  conite  ■  petMoace  oa 
weight 

Please  the  pigs. 

Il  hu  bem  taki  lh«t  this  If  a  comipilon  of  HcMe  Me  ^,  the  tl 
vOMl  to  coliid  ;  but  I  •caraelj'  Ibiok  ft  likely. 
Pleating  ware  it  half  sold.     if. 
ChoM  qol  pUlt  nt  k  deml  widiic.    j 
*«tiduiiL    /»/.— R. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 
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Pleasure  that  comes  loo  thick  grows  fulsonic. 

Pleasures,  while  they  flatter,  sling. 

Plenty  brings  pride,  pride  p!ee,  plee  pain,  pain  peace,  peace 

Gaicoigne'i  Pviia,  1575  ;  MS.  of  Ihe  i;th  cent,  in  f^tt.  AnI..  i,  315 
(a  dlflecent  versioD). 

Plenty  is  no  dainty.     HE. 

Plenty  of  ladybirds,  plenty  of  hops. 

Tlie  ctxdntUa  feeds  upon  the  afhii.  Ihst  proves  JO  tleilmetive  to  Ihe 
hop-plaoL— CuMJert  Bedt. 

Plough  deep  whilst  sluggards  sleep, 

and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep. 

Pour  Richard  Imfraved,  1758. 

Pluck  not  a  courtesy  in  the  bud. 

Poets  are  born,  but  orators  are  made. 

Point  not  at  others'  spots  with  a  (oul  linger. 

Policy  goes  beyond  strength. 

Pompey  is  on  your  back. 

A  relic  of  nursery  mythology.  The  Hart  dog  Pomfty  is  said  (0  be  an 
a  child's  bock  when  be  is  fractioui.  This  is  b  common  saying  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  my  wife,  a  native  of  Denbighshire,  when  llltle, 
entertuned  a  iloul  belief  in  ibe  existence  of  this  myifaii;  Pompey.  and 
always  fancied  he  was  on  her  back,  though  not  palpable,  in  South 
Deroiisbire,  tliey  say  in  a  similar  sense,  "Your  tail's  on  your  shouldet." 

Pons  Asinorum  =  Assfordy  Bridge. 

The  fifth  problem  of  Ihe  first  book  of  Euclid  Is  so  called,  from  llie 
difficulty  which  slow  scholars  hare  10  pass  over  il. 

Poor  and  proud  ?    Fy,  fy.    C. 
Poor  folk  fare  best.     CL. 
Poor  folks  are  glad  of  poiiage. 
Poor  folks  must  say  Thank  ye  for  a  hllle. 
Poor  men  have  no  souls. 

Poor  men  seek  meat  for  their  stomach  ;  rich  men  stomach  for 
their 


Poor  men's  tables  are  soon  spread. 
Portraan,  Horner,  I'opham,  and  Tliyni 
when  the  monks  went  out,  they  came  i 

Tbynno's  Animadotnioiu  oh  Ciauitr,  ei 


Possession  is  eleven  paints 

but  twelve. 
Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 
Pol  and  kettle. 

La  padclla  dice  at  paioolo  fatio  in  li,  clic 


B7S,  p.  i>. 
the  law,  and  they  say  ilicre  a 


liun  lul  llojfa.      /'•■/. 


English  Proverbs  and 


Poulterer's  measure. 

"And  the  cSmonest  sort  of  verae  which  we  vse  now  adayes  (t-ii.,, 

long  verse  of  iwelue  nnd  fouRennJIUbles).  I  knovi  not  certuiDljr  hcnve  (a 
DBme  it,  vnlcsse  I  should  say  thai  it  dolh  consist  of  PouUen  mMMie, 
which  giuelh  xij.  for  one  dotd  and  xliij.  for  anoDicr."— Cascolgnc's  Ctr- 
tayHt  Natts  af  Imlrtstia*  (1573},  Woriii,  by  Hailill,  i  %H7. 

Pour  gold  on  him,  and  he'ii  never  thrive,     cl. 

Poverly  breeds  strife.     Somcnel. 

Poverty  is  not  a  shame,  but  the  being  ashamed  of  it  is 

'"■"="!' ">'«»°'l>"  {of  Sal,"!' 

Poverty  on  an  old  man's  back  is  a  heavy  bunbea. 

Poverty  partcth  fellowship.     HE. 

Power  weaken eth  the  wicked. 

Puwis  is  ihe  Paradise  of  Wales. 

Practice  makes  perfect. 

Practise  what  you  preach. 

Praise  at  parting,  and  behold  well  the  end. 

Gtilii  Rsaiinarvm,  ed.  183B,  p.  34.    Stephen  Gossan  wrali 
DOW  loit,  called  Praia  at  Furling. 

Praise  a  fair  day  at  night. 

Praise  day  at  night,  and  life  at  the  end.    11. 

Or  else  you  may  repent ;  for  many  limes  dear  mornings  tun 
evening.    La  Vila  i1  &ac  c'l  di  loda  latera.    itaL — R. 

Praise  the  hill,  but  keep  below.    H. 
Praise  the  Lord,  and  keep  your  powder  dry. 
Praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land.     H. 
Loda  il  moie,  c  lienti  A  leim.    H-il.—R. 

Praise  without  profit  puts  little  in  the  poi. 

Prate  Is  but  prate ;  'tis  money  buys  land. 

Prate  is  prate ;  but  it's  the  duck  that  lays  the  egg. 

Pray  for  yourself;  I  am  not  sick.     HE.* 

Precepts  may  lead,  but  examples  draw. 

Presbyter  is  pnest  writ    large,  and   priest   is   preib] 


n.ill. 
Press  a  slick,  and  il 


a  youth.     H. 


Higson'i  .1/^5.  CjIL  fir  DrvylidiH,  No.  3& 


Presumption  first  blinds  a  mat 
Prettiness  dies  first,     H. 
,  Prettiness  maltes  no  pottage. 


,  and  then  sets  him  a  runnii|B 
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Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Pride  and  grace  /  dwell  never  in  one  place.     F. 
Pride  and  poverty  are  ill  met,  yet  often  together. 
Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty,  dined  with  Poveriy,  and  supped 
with  Infamy, 

Peor  Richard  Imfimved,  175B.    Compare  Nole  10  Hi  thai  in  Eal 
Ckeaf.  «c. 

Pride  feels  no  cold  [or  pain]. 
■  Pride  goeth  before,  and  shame  Cometh  after,     he. 

Tlira  Lardi  and  Thrtt  Lidia  a/ London,  1590,  Hailill's  Dodsley,  vi. 
Pride  had  rather  go  out  of  llie  way  than  go  behind. 
Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  wani,  and  a  great  deal  more 

Pride  is  the  sworn  enemy  to  content. 
Pride,  joined  with  many  virtues,  chokes  them  all. 
Pride  may  lurk  under  a  threadbare  cloak. 
Pride  often  borrows  the  cloak  of  humility. 
Pride  scorns  a  director,  and  choler  a  counsellor. 
Pride  scorns  tlie  vulgar,  yet  lies  at  its  mercy. 
Pride  will  have  a  fall.     HE. 

There  is  an  epigram  on  Ihii  proverb  in  Willi  Rccrealions  (ed.  iBr?, 


116).     Il  is  not  worth  quolinn. 


Princes'  ii 


e  like  casting- 


hundred.— />if  men/a  AuliiOt  166a,  p.  io3. 
Priests  love  pretty  wenches. 

One  of  the  poiics  in  ihc  Lollccy  of  1567  (Kcmpe's  Loitie^  KfSS.,  3ta), 
Frocrasti nation  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  Spaniards  say  :  By  Ihe  road  of  By-and-bye  one  arri»es  at  (he  lo*n 
of  Never. 

Proffered  service  stinketh.    he, 

Mcnt  ulfronei  puteL — Hirrenym.     Erasmus  saith.  Quill  mlgo  elinm 


in  ore  est,  ul 


le  Dulcl 


IS  this  proverl 

Profit  forgetteih  former  pains. 

Gninstord's  Rirh  CaHiul/uniu 
1616,  fol,  1-      -  -       -•-- 

Profit  in  a  base  trade  may  befoul  the  tist- 


I  inEramm  c 
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Profii  malceth  light  balances  and  false  measures. 

Promise  is  debt. 

Summtxaig  a/  Eveni  Man  (arck  1530),  m  Hulill's  Etodtlej,  i 
GaKoigne'l  C/rtajrwi  Sola  of  /mlmrluH  (1371)  nj  t""^-  ■'  f^'  — 
of  Dainty  Droysti,  1578.  rcpt.  13 ;  Hancy's  Fnn  LtAn.  Ac. ,  1591,  n 


Promises  are  like  pie-crust,  made  to  be  brokeo. 

Promising  is  the  vigil  of  giving.     B.  OF  U.  R. 

Prospect  is  ofleii  better  than  possession. 

Prosperity  gets  followers,  but  adversity  distinguishes  them. 

Prosperity  lets  go  the  bndlc.     H. 

Prosperous  men  seldom  mend  their  faults. 

Proud  as  a  peacock  ;  all  strut  and  show. 

Proud  Ashton,  poor  people,  /  ten  bells,  and  an  old  crackl  Steeple. 

lligson'i  MSS.  Col.  SMffl.     In  the  local  vcraocuUr  Ibe  nnca  nui : 
Ptoud  Ash 'on,  poor  people,  /  ten  bells,  ud'  un  owd  cncki  lueple. 

Mr.  Kigson  lemarks  to  me  :  "  This  must  haie  oiigioated  many  yean 
ago,  t-  -^-  -'- — ■-  -—  * -■  ■-  -  ""■ -- ' — ■ "  ■ 


p  184)  re 


a  Hmilar  saying  oi  rresion. 


Proud  looks  lose  hearts,  but  courteous  words  win  them. 

Prove  thy  friend,  etc  thou  have  need.    he. 

Provender  pricks  him. 

Provide  for  the  worst  \  the  best  will  save  itself.     HK. 

Providence  is  better  than  rent. 

Prudent  pauses  forward  business. 

Public  reproof  hardens  shame. 

Pudding  IS  no  meat  with  you.     CL. 

Puddings  an'  paramours  should  be  hastily  handled. 

Puddings  an'  wort  are  hasty  dirt 

Pulf  not  against  the  wind,    c, 

Puhnglike  a  beggar  at  Hallowmass. 

In  Tki  Too  GfUlinUH  Bf  Vmna,  ShaliKpau  makes  Speed  me  d 
cipie^oiL  Compjire  Tkt  Hyt  Way  A>  M<  SfyUtI  llaut  liS3i)  in  ~ 
cftKc  E.  P.  Pttlr.  B/Bngl.,  iv.  a?. 

Pull  devil,  pull  baker. 

See  Nalit  and  Queriv,  and  S.,  liL  35% 

Pull  down  your  hat  on  the  wind  side.     h. 

Pull  hair  and  hair,  /  and  you'll  make  the  cirle  bald.    CL. 

Pull  oil  the  skin  in  the  street*,  and  receive  thy  wages. 

Punctuality  is  ilie  soul  of  business. 

if  unishmcnt  is  lame,  but  it  comes,     n. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Put  a  coward  to  his  mettle,  and  hell  fight  ihe  devil, 

Put  a  miller,  a  weaver,  and  a  tailor  in  a  bag,  and  shake  then 

the  first  that  comes  out  will  be  a  thief.     R. 
Put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel. 
Put  a  slool  in  the  sun  ; 
when  one  knave  rises,  another  will  come. 

Put  another  man's  child  into  your  bosom,  and  he'll  creep  out  ; 
your  elbow. 
Thil  is,  chenib  or  love  him,  he'll  Dcrer  be  Dalurally  offecleil  lowaii 


I 


ime  out  with  the  cakes.     Sovlh 
re  geaeral  saying,  What  is  breU  in  ilie 


Put  no  faith  in  tale-bearers. 

Put  not  an  embroidered  crupper  on  an  ass. 

Pul  not  thy  hand  between  the  bark  and  the  tree. 

»*.*.,  Meddle  nol  in  family  affaire.— R. 

Put  not  your  foot  in  it. 

Pul  ofT  your  armour,  and  then  shew  your  courage. 

Put  on  your  spurs,  and  be  at  your  speed. 

Put  up  your  pipes,  and  go  to  Lockington  wake. 

Put  your  finger  in  the  fire,  and  say  'tivas  your  ill  fortune. 

Put  your  hand  no  farther  than  your  sleeve  will  reach. 

Pyecotner  law. 

A  rule  by  which  HD  ailiclc  became  one's  properly  by  placing  n  n 
of  some  kind  on  i(.  See  WUIm  Rtcrralioni.  edu.  1817,  ii.  127,  wl 
occuis  an  epigram  on  the  subjecl.  more  appiuile  ihan  quotablf, 

I  presume  an  alliuion  lo  the  same  phrase  m  aooiher  laily  ( It'.  K.,  il 

A  nor  O  will  Coi  espy 

Till  she  ascend  to  the  cornet  d  H. 

Pilades  and  Orestes  died  long  ago,  and  left  no  successors. 
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Quoth  tile  youn^  cock,  I'll  neither  meddle  nor  maV&  WAU 
miea  hi  HW  itw  old  cock't  nrdi  wrun;  off  for  uiii^  n 


r,  uid  ilie  old  Inn's  tot  uking  pan  v 
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MN  before  seven  ;  /  fine  before  eleven. 
Rain,  rain,  /  go  lo  Spain  : 
and  come  again  another  day  : 
when  I  brew,  when  1  bake, 
you  shall  have  a  iiggy  cake, 
and  a  glass  af  brandy.     CortfUi. 
Rain  from  the  east :  /  wet  two  days  at  least. 
Raining  cats  and  dogs. 

Raise  no  more  spirits  than  you  can  conjure  upon. 
Ramsay  the  rich,  /  Bond  the  stout, 
Beacher  the  •;entlernan,  /  and  Cooper  the  lout. 

Pltaianl  Conctils  0/  Old  Haison.  by  R.  Johnson,  1607.  repr.  1B64,  j: 
9.  Thia  is  there  called  one  of  Mailer  Kobson's  proverbs :  but  il  ol 
•oareety.  in  sirictnesa.  be  said  to  be  eniitled  (o  a  place  in  the  colleclior 
being  rather  an  epigram.  The  Ramsay  here  aienlloDcd  WU  Slrjoh. 
Ramsay,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Rare  comtnodiijes  are  worth  more  than  good. 

Rashness  is  not  valour. 

Rasp  the  scythe  :  drink  some  cyder.    J'.  Devon. 

i.t,.  Put  aside  your  scythe  and  lake  a  draught  of  cyder,  the  comma 
beverage  of  Ihe  field-labouTets  in  [he  South  of  England. 

Rather  go  to  bed  suppctless  than  rise  in  debt. 
Rather  sell  than  be  poor. 

Rats  walk  al  their  case  /  if  cats  them  do  not  meese.     W. 
Raw  leather  will  stretch. 

Raw  puUeyn,  veal,  and  fish  make  the  churchyards  fat. 
Wodroephe  (Sfar*d  Houra,  1633!  gives  Ihls  a  Mule  differently. 

Read,  try,  judge,  and  speak  as  you  find,  says  old  Suffolk. 

Iteady  money  is  ready  medicine. 

Ready  money  will  away. 

Reason  binds  the  man. 

Reason  governs  the  wise  mat]  and  cudgels  the  fo^il. 

Reason  lies  between  the  spur  and  the  bridle.     H. 

Reason  teaches  young  men  to  live  well,  and  prepares  old  mei 

Tht  Rick  Citiittl,  &<:.,  1616,  lot.  114  w"- 


JjS 


■f^fet/Niuwiia 


LMWlf^M^m^ 


^  aad  it  «3l  witti 


_^ .  a  a  naa,  be  vffl  do  ike  a 

I  Sot  and  ittew  an  CeBows. 

dte  Hmb  IK.— ibtrM  <fe  iioK  el  SkNi.  ■ 
|jtr««ite  in  cold  blMd  U  Ike  dniTs  (fto  «ct  uddMi. 
■  Jkvence  i*  •tttec 

^Scimud  n  Kdt  Reyastd,  tbottgft  be  pot  on  x  cawt 
Tlw  FMMb  Mtt  Ite  ka  Jf.  VFnfr  =  ajbeott. 


Skh  aicti'*  (pou  arc  corereii  witb  moocy. 
iUehe*  abote  thrro  *ba  koov  not  baw  ta  use  tha 
'  llkh««>rr  but  ihebanaseofforttme. 
KHhrt  >r»  like  muck,  wbteh  nink  in  a  beam  ^^  «pteid  ni 

make  Ibe  eanb  fruitful. 
Ricbc*  bni>g  oft  bam  and  ercr  feu.    BE.* 
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Riches  have  made  more  men  covetous  than 

made  men  rich. 
Riches  have  wirgs. 
Riches  rule  the  roosl. 
Riches  serve  a  wise 
Ride  a  horse  and  a 

on  the  buiioclis. 
Ride  softi}',  ihat  we  may  come  sooner  homi 
Ride  who  will,  ihe  mare  is  shod. 

Sc)u>i€-/ieu!t  Bf  Women,  1541  (in  Hulilt's  Popi 
Our  &)•  ii  felled  vnto  ihe  saddl. 


And  Ihus  Lbey  excbaunge  ware  for  war 
Right  coral  calls  for  no  colouring. 
Right,  master,  right ;  four  nobles  a  year  is  a  crow 
Right  mixture  makes  good  monar. 
Right,  Roger;  your  sow's  good  mutton. 
Right  wrongs  no  mas. 
River  of  Dart !  O  river  of  Dart ! 
every  year  thou  claimest  a  heart.     Devomhirt. 
An  allusion  la  the  dangerous  lapidily  of  the  ilver. 
(3«W^j.  ms,.ii.s.i. 

Rivers  needs  a  spring.     H. 
Robbing  the  barn. 

The  good  wife  lomelimes  does  this  (o  pay  for  extra  (in 
Robin  Good  fellow  has  been  with  you  to-night. 

Or  him.  or  Ihrm,  as  Ihe  cnse  mny  tw.     Harmnn';  Git 
eipreuiou  is  used  to  a  perxia  wbo  has  had  an  uDplea 


Robin  Goodfellow  was  a  strange  man.    CL. 

Robin  Hood  coutd  bear  any  wind  but  a  thaw  wind.     Lane. 

Robin  Hood's  choice  :  this  or  nothing. 

Vox  GracuU.  Jfelj.  Mr.  Collier  {Bitt.  Cat.,  it  481)  considers  it  likely 
that  this  is  older  [ban  Helot's  £hotct,  and  (he  oTiginal  aayjog  ;  tnjt  (he 
point  Is  doubtful  We  do  not  find  Roiin  Heois  chaict  in  any  very  early 
work,  1  think.     Hotuon  (he  canier  was  ft  noted  peraon  long  before  i6a;, 

Robin  Hood's  hatband. 
Robin  Hood's  pennyworths. 

This  may  lie  used  in  a  double  Sense  ;  either  he  sells  things  foi  half  (Iirfr 

won!)— Robin  Hood  afforded  rich  pennywonlis  of  h]s  pluadcred  goods  ; 

or  he  buys  ihlnjii  •!  whal  price  he  pleases  ;  the  ovroers  were  ^3A  to  gel 

■nytliing  of  Robin  Hood,  who  othowise  would  have  token  ilicir  goods  Tot 

^  nothiin.— B. 


Ei^Sii  Prwetrif  Mmd 


s^mgnt  r     I  n    ■    <o 


EaaC^  XI  it  im,  as  iSk  bOT  aid  «W»  kis  aas  bcfcei  k 


1  >iiii*»yyt^>*tJtti3B»i,^»«gMr.l>a^» 
Sob  a  scaU  bene  M  Ik  tafl,  ad  heV  > 


T  tte  tn«sM^  aad  bndk  the  beftF. 


RmnboU  wtutiss.    JTotf. 
RamooT  uicki  long  by  ifae  nbK.    < 


■  mdt  sad  tel  •  paer  «M  a 


B  caaatjr,  vliMwe  oks  bias  oo  ■^«'  faxb  k  pock  of  nd 
hra,  •hieb  ifaeyMl)  lo  (he  vtAgHboaing  eauaaalv  tfw  > 


I  raMri  dyi  a  r  fad  ii.  i  ■Miiiil«  i 


Haf  u  Bedlotibhirc, 


C; 


H'm/MU  (UfO*  AlKHL  AB^  Z^-.  ».   4$\.  n  tl 


'.kaiiiij  (kv  M  ni«  *o  bf  M  the  p 


M  Hpp«Md  ta  be  toum^utaf  ■ 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


"SirGrtg.  WIul  countrymui,  niuler  Voice? 

B«y,  Sir,  bora  at  EUy  ;  we  nil  hi  up  in  e-Ia  : 
Bui  our  houK  commonly  breaks  in  Raltandskin. 

Sir  Gng.  A  shrewd  place,  by  my  faith," 
The  emeral  sense,  no  doubl,  is  is  a  rvt  or  jtrail—lo  be  in  Rutland- 

Rynt  [aroint]  you,  witch !  quoth  Bessie  Lockit  to  her  mother. 


Badness  and  gladness  succeed  each  other. 
SafTron  Wa.lden,  God  help  me  ] 

ll  appears  (rom  a  statement  in  M  and  Q.,  isl  S., 
iii.  167,  that  the  beggars  who  move  into  SuFTnlk  to  try 
their  luck,  after  having  been  at  SafTron  Walden,  are 
:cutlomed  to  use  tliis  expression,  the  town  in  question 
31  generally  yielding  prc^lable  retunu,  piobabiy. 

Said  the  chevin  to  the  trout,  /  my  head's  worth  all  thy  boulc 

Tlu  c/min  is  the  chub  ;  ioiiJi  1=  bulk,  body. 

Sail,  quoth  the  king  ;  hold,  saith  the  wind. 

Sailh  Solomon  (he  wise,  /  a  good  wife's  a  good  prixe. 

Salisbury  plain  /  is  seldom  without  a  thief  or  twain. 

Salt  cooks  bear  bLimc,  /  but  fresh  bear  shame, 

Samson  was  a  strong  man,  yet  cotild  not  pay  money  before  he 
had  il. 

Sai  cita,  si  sat  bene. 

Saturday's  new,  and  Sunday's  full, 

was  never  fine,  and  never  wooL     Suffolk. 

A  Saturday's  new  moon,  or  a  Sunday's  full,  used  (o  be  considered  un- 
lucky. This  luperstilion.  however,  has  long  been  on  the  decline. 
Moor  {SMf.    IVtrdi,  494)  says  that  in  bis  time  (1833)  it  was  "  waning 

Save  a  man  from  his  friends,  and  leave  him  10  struggle  with 

his  enemies. 
Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  and  he'll  be  the  first  to  shew 
thee  the  way  to  Sl  Giles's. 

Nash's  Ckriili  Team  mer  Jtruialem,  1593.  See  also  Heywood's 
second  pan  of  0.  BUi.  Tr,,  1606,  repr.  140.    'llie  earlicn  work  in  whicb 

-'■   ■- n  this  saying  referred  10  is  Thi  Bi'olt  ef  tlu  Knight 

■-"-■n  in  1371-3,  and  edited  by  Wrighf  from  Hurl. 


dt  la  Teur-Landrj,  1,.., 
Ma  lor  the  E.  E,  Tei 
greti  merueyll,  they  bloayd  1 
-  '— '-  -•— -  — lelh  r"  '  — 


■■  Wherfcn 
with  Iheyrb: 
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Save  rit  the  spigot  and  let  out  at  the  bunghole- 
Save  me  from  my  friends  ! 
Save  somelhing  for  the  man  that  rides  on  the  white  horse. 
Foi  old  age,  wherein  Ihe  head  growi  white.     Il  is  somewhat  a  II 
melaphoi  lo  cooipafe  age  to  a  horse.— B. 

Saving  is  getting. 

Sawtrey  by  the  way,  /  now  a  grange,  that  was  an  ab 

Kempei  Loitlty  MSS.  an.     Lonery  of  1567. 

Say  nay^  and  lake  it.     KE. 
Say  no  ill  of  the  year  till  it  be  past.     H. 
Say  nothing  of  my  debts  unless  yoti  mean  (o  pay  ih 
Say  nothing  when  you  are  dead. 
Besileot  — R. 

Say  stitl  no,  an'  yell  ne'er  be  married. 
Say  well,  and  do  well,  end  with  one  letter; 
say  well  is  good,  but  do  well  is  better.     CI_ 
Say  well  or  be  still. 

Skelton't  Worki,  ed.  Dyee.  I.  17.     He  e»Ui  il  A  proverbe  of  oliL 

Say  you  saw  it  not.    walker  (1672). 
Saying  and  doing  are  two  things.     HB. 

Du  dire  lu  fail  11  y  a  grand  mil.   Fr.    Pregonar  vino  y  vender  Tii 
i/flir.— R. 

Scalded  cats  fear  even  cold  water. 

Scandal  will  rub  out  like  dirt  when  it  is  dry. 

Scanderbeg's  sword  must  have  Scanderbeg's  arm. 

Scatter  with  one  hand,  gather  with  two. 

Sceptres  and  suitors  hate  competitors. 

Schoolboys  arc  the  most  reasonable  people  in  the  world  ; 

care  not  how  little  they  have  for  their  money. 
School- butter. 

i.t. ,  A  floggiDg.     Fatqtiiti  /till,  1604,  rqir.  1864.  p.  a*. 

Scorn  at  first  makes  afier-love  the  more. 
Scorning  is  catching. 

He  Ihal  itoms  any  eonditioo,  aetion,  or  employmenl,  may  come  lo  fat 

nay,  oden  b.  driven  upon  il  himsflf.     Some  «onJ  it  thus  :  IIaiigln|t'» 

simehing :  mocking'*  catching. — R. 

Scot-free. 


Scotsmen  reckon  ay  (rae  an  111  hour. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


MS,  ot  ihe  islhci 


difTen 


laoftb 


lis 


Search  not  a  wound  too  deep,  lest  thou  make  a  new  one. 
Second  thoughts  are  best. 

See  a  pin,  and  pick  it  up.  /  all  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck  : 
see  a  pin,  and  let  it  lay,  /  bad  luck  you'll  have  all  the  day. 
See  for  your  love,  buy  for  your  money.     CL. 


Seeir 


Seeing  is  believing. 


0  rede,  /  col  cuor  crcde. 


ft 

I 

I 


Seek  love  and  it  will  shun  you  :  haste  away,  and  'twill  outrutt 

Seek  not  to  reform  every  one's  dial  by  your  own  watch. 
Seek  till  you  find,  and  you'll  not  lose  your  labour. 
Seek  your  salve  where  you  got  your  sore. 
Seldom  Cometh  the  better,    he. 

Douce's  llIusiraHons  of  Shakesptar  a  passage  is  (Juolcd  from  a 


MS.  ( 

which 

III..  BClli.  EC 


Douce  inlroduees  Ihu  to  illusilale  p  place  in  Richard 
.  .  . ;  3- 
tnt.  This  chBunge  (irhero(  I  meant),  is  like  (o  Ihe  rest  of  woridly 
ctaaungei,  thai  Ei,  from  Ihe  bcirer  lo  the  woisc  ;  For  as  Ihe  Prouerb 
saylh  :  Seldome  corns  the  heller."— £jnf/(ji  Cottrlirr  and  Ceunirty 
GalUman,  15B6,  sign.   B.     Il  occufl  also  ia  Ihe  Tino  Angrit  WnmiH  of 


s  Kind-Harli  Dram  (1593), 

Seldom  lies  the  devil  dead  by  the  gale. 

TtwHtlty  Mj/!lcrits.  104.  The  ScWS  fay,  by  ibc  dyke-stde.  The  more 
modom  fann,  quoted  by  Ray  and  his  follovien,  is,  Seldome  liei  ihc 
devil  dead  jnadilcb.  "We  are  not  10  irusi  Ihe  devil  or  his  children, 
though  ihey  seem  never  so  gealle  or  harmless,  without  nil  puwct  or  will 
lo  bun.  The  ancienis,  in  a  proverbial  hyperbole,  said  of  a  woman. 
Mulieri  ne  credas  ne  moitUBC  quldem  :  because  you  might  have  good 
reason  lo  suspect  thai  she  feigned :  we  may  wilh  mare  reason  say  Ihe 
like  of  Ihe  devil,  and  diabolical  persons,  when  they  seem  moil  momlied. 
Perchance  ihii  proverb  mey  allude  10  (he  fable  of  the  fox,  which 
escaped  by  feigning  himself  dead,  t  know  no  phrase  more  freiiuenl  in 
the  mouths  of  the  French  and  Italian*  than  this,  The  devil  is  dead ;  to 
signi^  that  a  difficulty  ii  almost  concjueied.  ■  journey  almost  Gmslied.  or, 
ax  we  say.  The  oeck  of  Ihe  business  a  broken. "—  R. 


Seldom  motsetb  the  marble  s 
Pirn  Pleugkman.  tut  A,  Pu 


e  /  that  men  oft  tread  [upon). 
X.  \.  tot  («d,  Skeat).    Compare  A 
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Seldom  rides  tyne  the  spurs. 
Seldom  seen,  soon  foi^otten.     he. 

ZcLde  T-icyje,  sonc  rorjcte. — M&  of  151I1  cealuiy,  cited  io 
Rev.,  3rdS.,  li.  309. 
Self  do,  self  have.     he. 

GolHamiti  Talis,  circi  1540,  ed.  1630.  No.  19.    Gosmn'*  Stlmk  ff I 
Aiua,  1579.     Till  Troilui  Ntu>  Vtaru  Gi/I,  1593,  repr.  7.  '  ■ 

Self-love  is  a  mole  in  every  man's  eye. 

Self-praise  is  no  recommendation. 

Sell  not  the  bear's  skin  before  you  have  caught  him.    CL. 

JVea  Helf  lo  Dhteurse,  1731.  p,   134.     This  is  not  an  EnElish  p 
verb,  however.    "Non  »ender  la  pelle  del  orso  iDano  the  lia  p~ 

Send  a  fool  to  the  market,  and  a  fool  he  will  return  again. 
The  llDliani  say,  Chi  beilia  va.  k  Roma  besila  htoma.     He  Ihu 


Send  not  a  cat  for  lard.    H. 

.Send  not  for  a  hatchet  to  break  open  an  egg  with. 

Send  not  lo  market  for  trouble. 

Send  verdingales  to  Broad-gates  tn  Oxford, 

Far  Ihcy  vrete  so  great,  Ihal  the  wearers  could  no(  enter  (except  g 
sidelong)  B(  any  wdinaiy  door.     Thougli  ihey  linve  been  long  ditust .. 

England,  yet  tbe  bstiioa  at  tliem  is  well  enougli  kouwn.     They  arc  in. 

■till  by  toe  Spanisb  women,  and  the  Italiani  living  under  ibeSpnnuh 
dominion.— R.  See  Oitmiana,  ill.  244.  Farthingule  is  a  rairupt  fornt 
of  verdingale,  itself  corrupted  f torn  verruga  U  01  veidugade.  ftom  vtrtliao. 
Span,  (or  a  iwig  or  shoot.  The  older  f  reneli  form  was  verdugade,  the 
modern,  vertn^din.  which  is  as  Far  from  the  source  as  our  farthingale. 
1  owe  the  sulHIancc  of  ibis  noleio  my  learned  acquaintance  Mr.  Kcaiiiq', 

Send  your  noble  blood  10  maiket  and  see  what  it  will  buy. 

.September,  blow  soft  /  till  the  fruit's  in  the  loft. 

Serpents  engender  in  still  water;. 
See  N.  and  Q, ,  isl  S. .  vili.  386-7. 

Servants  shouM  put  on  patience  nhen  they  put  on  a  livery. 

Service  is  no  inheritance. 

This  laying  probnbly  lunse  si  the  pcrtoti  when  the  old  race  of  itrti^ 
min  began  to  decline  in  Ihu  country,  and  lu  luie  its  ancient  social  sialo^ 
Iran  omissible  from  father  to  ion:  this  subject  may  be  foiUKl  Ittat«d  ■) 
length  In  tntdittj  Trmli  (Roib.  Lib.  1S68). 

Serving  one's  own  passions  is  the  greatest  slavery. 


I 

I 

I 


Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he  will  gallop,    he.* 

Greene's  Orfkarion,  1599.  We  now  more  usuttlly  say, — will  ride  lolhc 
devil.  "Asperiua  nihil  est  humili,  cixa  lurgil  in  ollum.  Clavdiaii.  II 
n'esi  orgueil  que  de  pauvte  enricbl,  Fr.  11  villono  oobitilato  non  conosce 
parenlalo.     llal,"—K. 

Set  a  cow  to  catch  &  hare. 

Set  a  fool  to  roast  eggs,  .ind  a  wise  nwn  to  eat  them. 
Set  a  herring  to  catch  a  whale. 
Set  a  thief  to  take  a  thief. 

Some  say,  Stt  a  fool  to  calch  a  fool.  — R. 
Set  hard  heart  against  hard  hap.     WALKIR. 

Tu  ne  cede  milii.  sed  coDlri  aiidenlior  ilo.  In  re  malA,  ODimo  si  bono 
utare.  adjuval.— R. 

Set  not  your  house  on  fire  to  be  revenged  of  the  moon. 
Set  not  your  loaf  in  till  the  oven's  hoi. 
t^ct  that  down  on  the  back  side  o'  your  count  book. 
Set  the  hare's  head  against  the  goose  giblet.    he. 

-R.    VicM'!.  Amtmdi  fir 
iziiii  a  LJoauey,  u.  1041- 

Set  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 
Set  trees  at  Alhallo'n-lide,  and  command  then 
them  after  Candlemas,  and  entreat  them  ii 
This  Dr.  J.  Beal  allegcfh  as  an  old  English  and  Wel^ 
ing  apple  and  pear  trees,  oak  and  hawthorn  riuicks;  IhoUHh  lie  isof  Mr, 
Reed  s  opinion,  that  it  is  but  to  remove  fruit  trees  in  the  ipring,  rallicr 
Ihan  the  winter.     Phihafh.  Transac.,  N.  71,-R. 

Set  trees  poor  and  they  will  grow  rich  ;  set  them  rich  and  they 
will  grow  poor. 

Remove  Ihem  always  out  of  a  more  barren  itilo  a  fatter  soil, — R.  This 
much  depends  on  the  son  ol  trev. 

Setcha  has  but  thirteen  houses  and  fourteen  cuckolds. 

SMebB  is  near  Wisbeach.     Thortsby's  Diary,  under  1680. 

Seven  hours'  sleep  will  make  the    husbandman    forget    bis 

design.    D. 
.Seven  may  be  company,  but  nine  are  confusion. 
Sliake  a  bridle  over  a  Yorkshireman's  grave,  and  he'll  rise  and 

steal  a  horse. 

A  laying  directed  against  the  propensity  of  the  Yorkshire  folks  for 
Mealing  bars».  The  iwo  Ridings  bave  always  been  celel^mled  (or  liorse- 
btiwdtng  and  harEe.sleallng ;  the  hones  from  tbe  Cleveland  country  olwayi 
mak':  a  prominent  figure  al  the  C'Leger(Si.  Leger)a1  Doncasler.  A  man 
once  related  ihat  he  bad  pui  a  horse  into  a  meadow  over.night,  where 

(hemsawasqiliteshorl,  and  in  the  morning,  nothing  w '"     "     ' 

fain  But  hU  head.    Ah  1  said  some  one  else,  it  ihi   ' 


o  prosper;  set 
o  grow, 
ih  proverb  concern- 


le  one  else,  iiihoi  hod  beea  in  Yorkshire, 
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jtou  would  have  s«d  nothJnE  »'  sU  o'  hi™-  'n  '733  Heniy  (  .  _ 
ballad-opera  of  Thi  Wmdtr:  Ah  Honat  Yorkddrtmam.  was  |V0- 
duced  ;  il  doubtless  oved  iu  ciblena  and  tdccss  Io  (his  popular  pcr- 
suasiaa  lespectlDg  the  Spanon  proclivities  o(  Ihe  natives  of  the  Ridingi. 

Shake  the  kettle  and  iill  sing. 

Shall  the  goslings  teach  the  goose  to  swim? 

Shallon'  streatns  make  most  dit)- 

This  saying  is  quoted  in  Eugtniat  Ttarts  far  Grni  Britfayna  Dii- 

tractioHi,  bj  E(i]wBnl|  R[eyiiti[ds].  1643.  p.  ai.     Ai  ■  mailer  of  eonne. 

riven  or  rivulets  which  have  no  Kical  dtpth,  or  as  they  approach  a  fall* 

are  moie  Ticasf  thtm  where  the  volume  of  water  is  considerable.     The 

figure  is  old  enough  :  we  have  all  beard  of  the  brawling  brook. 

' '  And  wee  will  sit  vpoo  the  Rocks, 

Seeing  the  Sheepheards  feede  iheyr  flocks. 

By  shallow  riueis,  to  whose  falls 

Melodious  byrds  singe  Madrigotls-" 

Tkt  Fasiianatt  Siafktard  Ic  /lis  Lttut  ^Bnglands  Helicon,  I 

Shameful  cravin"  must  have  shameful  nay.    he. 


Share  and  share  alike  ;  some  all,  some  nevei 
Share  not  pears  with  your  master  cither  in  j< 
Sharp  stomachs  make  short  devoIioR. 
Sharp's  the  word. 

Vadt  maumfrr  MaU-Wormi.  1730,  p.  aS. 

She  can  cackle  like  a  cadowe. 

Marriagtof  Wit  and  Wiidom  (cird  1370).     A 

She  can  laugh  and  cry  both  in  a  wind. 
She  cannot  leap  an  inch  from  a  slut. 
She  chops  logic,     HE.' 
She-devils  are  hard  lo  turn. 

Boohi  of  RoUh  CuKsiiiact  (circ*  1530),  iu  Hatlill's  Pef.  Pottry.  1 

She  gars  me  a  look  that  would  spen  (wenn)  a  foal.     Iriik.  \ 
She  had  rather  kiss  than  spin. 
She  has  been  slung  by  a  serpent. 

('.  I. .  She  is  with  child.    E  stala  beceata  da  una  scrpc. 
She  has  broken  her  pipkin, 
She  has  given  him  turnips.    Devonshire. 

i.t..  Jilted  him. 
She  has  less  beauty  than  her  picture,  and  truly  noU 

She  hath  a  mark  after  her  mother. 

That  is,  she  u  her  molher's  own  daiiKbter. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 
I 
I 
I 


She  hath  been  at  London  to  call  a  sirea  a  straw,  and  a  waw  a 
wall.     Cheshire. 

This  the  common  people  use  In  seorn  of  lho»^  who,  having  been  at 
London,  ore  ashamed  lo  speak  ibeir  own  coualiy  dialed.  — R. 

She  hath  broken  her  elbow  at  the  church-door.     Cheshire. 

Spoken  orahousewifel)'  maid  thai  grows  idle  afier  maniage.  — R. 

She  hath  broken  her  leg  above  the  knee. 

Thb  phrase  Is  still  applied  to  a  woman  who  has  gone  astray,  and  who 
iisaid  to  have  "brokec  ber  knees.'* 

She  hath  eaten  a  snake. 

"  And  therefore  holh  il  gMwen  to  a  prouerb  in  Italy,  when  on  seeth 

snake."— I.yly's  Bupli.  aitd  kit  Eitgl.,  1580,  lepr.  Aiber,  368.    Snakes, 

'-  '--■  ' '-■■ " ■■'      "-  -■-' Il  diirini;  certain  periods, 

■  Brest  agt 


and  are  usually  sluggish  in  their  habils,  ai  _  _ 

opblophagy,  (here  are  seteral  varieties  which  devour  Iheir  own  species. 
besides  ihe  OpkiBphagiti  proper.      A  Lalin  axiom  says,  Strftnt.  tiii  trr- 
fextim  comtdtrU,  nm  ^1  drace—tihen  ihe  diagon  <if  antiquity,  not  llial 
of  our  modem  naturalists,  is  intended. 
She  hath  given  Lawtan  gate  a  clap.     Cheshire. 

Spoken  or  one  got  with  child,  and  going  10  London  to  conceal  il.     l.aw- 
ton  is  in  the  way  to  London  from  several  parts  of  Cheshire.— R. 

She  hath  one  point  of  a  good  hawk  :  she  is  hardy.     HE. 
She  hatU  other  low  on  her  distaff. 

"  Bui  irihey  Tyre  me,  some  of  ihem  shall  wyn 

More  lowe  on  their  distaues  than  ibey  can  well  ipjTi."~~Hi]raMrod. 

She  holds  up  her  bead  like  a  hen  drinking  water. 
She  is  as  crusty  as  that  is  hard-baked.     Somerset. 

One  thai  b  surly,  and  loth  to  doauylhing.  — R. 
She  is  as  quiet  as  a  wasp  in  one's  nose. 
She  is  at  her  last  prayers. 

She  is  like  a  Waterford  heifer,  beef  to  the  heels. 
She  is  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  maid. 
She  is  past  dying  of  her  first  child. 

>.(;,  She  lialh  bad  a  buiard.— R. 
She  is  quite  an  Amy  Florence.     Sorthamplcnskire. 

Miss  Baker's  Narlk.  Ghis.,  art  A.  F.     Il  utcd  lo  be  a  currecl  cipra. 

She  lies  backward,  and  lets  out  her  fora  roonu. 

"OneaskedagesUewomaninwhlcblaAei'llMbl 
lye  It  wat  nniwerd.  Ihal  she  lav  backwud*,  aDd  dl 
roomei.  ■~Ch«[abciWne'»  Ctnatii.   CAwte,  f~^ 
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She  lives  by  love,  and  lumps  in  corners. 
She  looked  on  me  as  a  cow  on  a  bastard  calf.     Semerttl. 
She  loves  the  poor  well,  but  cannot  abide  beggars.    Sent 
She  plays  tbe  whore  for  apples,  and  then  bestows  ibem  u^ 

She  sees  none  till  far  in  the  day,  and  then  she  sees  none  M  4 

Iriih. 
She  simpers  as  a  mare  when  she  ents  thistles.    CL. 
She  simpers  like  a  furmily-kettle  [or  a  riven  dialij. 
She  spins  well  that  breeds  her  children.     H. 
She  stamps  like  a  ewe  upon  yeaning.    Somerset. 
She  that  gnzes  much  spins  not  much. 
She  that  bath  an  ill  husband  shows  it  in  her  dress. 
She  that  hath  spice  enough  may  season  as  she  tikes. 
She  that  is  a  widow  is  a.  lady.     Kent. 

Skeat's  ed.   of  Pegge'a   Kenticitms,    98-9,    fiom   Ihe  Qjm 
.Slatule  Book,  A.n.  1345.     "Si  [she]pu  is  wcdewe,  is  leuedi." 

S\\e  that  is  ashamed  to  eat  at  table  eats  in  private. 

She  that  marries  ill  never  wants  something  to  say  for  it. 

She  that's  fair,  and  fair  would  be, 

TOUU  wash  herself  with  furmiiory.     E.  Anglin. 

Sbe  was  a  neat  dame  that  washed  the  ass's  face. 

She  was  so  hungry  she  could  not  stay  for  the  parson  to] 

grace. 
She  wears  the  breeches. 
Sbe  who  is  born  handsome  Is  bom  married. 

Of,  she  who  ii  bom  a  benuiy  is  half  married.    Che  Dssce  bella  H 

She  will  as  soon  part  with  the  cook  as  with  the  porridge. 

She  will  scold  the  devil  out  of  a  haunted  house. 

She  will  stay  at  home,  perliaps,  if  her  leg  be  broke. 

She's  a  good  maid  but  for  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

She's  a  wagtail. 

She's  an  holiday  dame. 

She's  better  than  she's  bonny. 

She's  not  a  good  housewife  thai  will  not  wind  up  her  bottom 

[lake  off  her  drink].  

She's  one  of  us. 
Shear  sheep  that  have  them. 

Shear  your  sheep  in  May,  /  and  she.-ir  them  all  awav. 
Shew  me  a  liar,  and  I'll  shew  you  a  thief.     CL.  AKO  U. 
Shew  me  a  man  without  a  spot, 
:tnd  I'll  shew  you  a  maid  without  a  blot- 
Ships  fear  fire  more  than  water.     11. 
Shout  at  a  pigeon  and  kill  a  crow.    CI- 
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Compare  A  Short  horsf. 


Short  aequainlance  brings  repentance. 
Short  and  sweet. 

Scrmonis  proliiilas  faslidiosa.    Cagnar,  k 

Short  boughs,  lonjr  vintage.    H. 
Short  harvests  make  short  addlings.    t 
Short  horse  is  soon  curried.     I^G. 

ParodfceefD.  Deiysa^  '57*1  rspr.  p.  60. 
Short  pleasure,  long  lament. 

De  court  plaialr,  /  long  repcntir.     Fr. — R. 
Short  reekonirgs  are  soon  cleared. 
Short  reckonings  make  long  friends. 

A  vieni  complra  nouvelles  dispults,  Fr,  Conle  spesso  i 
longa,  lint.  Conli  chinri  amicl  oari.  Id.  Cuenla  y  nuon  s 
coDserva  amistad.    ^jji, — R. 

Short  shooting  loseth  the  game,     he." 
Or,  tht  al. 

"  Short  shooting  looseth  (he  set  j 
And  Oiough  they  do.  yet  game  Ihey  get."r 

Davis,  Sc.  of  Felly,  1611,  ] 

Si  Deus  pro  naiii  qitis  contra  nos  ! 
Sipluat  in/esto  Procissi  it  Martiniani, 

imber  trit  grandiSt  et  suffocatio  gnxni. 
The  day  of  SS.  Processus  and  Mnrtinionus  v 
CM.,  toL  44. 
Sibi  guisgue. 

Sick  of  (he  idle  crick  and  the  belly-wark  ii 
Belly-work,  i.t..  belty.ache.     Il  is  used  when 
ness  foi  a.  ptelence  la  be  idle  upon  no  apparent  cause. 

Sick  of  the  idles.    cL. 

Sick  of  the  Lombard  fever. 

Sick  of  the  mulligrubs  with  eating  chopped  bay 

Sick  of  the  silver  dropsy.    CL. 

Sickness  comes  on  horseback  but  goeth  away  o 

Sickness  is  felt,  but  health  not  at  all. 

Sickness  tells  us  what  » 


was  July  a.    Cole 

s  ms. 

n  the  heel. 

people  complain 

or  sick- 

Sifih 


"  grain  W  era 


will  find  him  all  chatT. 


Sigh  not,  but  send  :  hell  come  if  he  be  unhanged. 
Silence  gives  consent. 

Nash's  HOM  UFirt  yon  fa  Saffron  Waldm.  1 
ne  mol  dit.     Fr.     Chi  lace  confeisa.     /W/. 
•jirrlit  imi  aoD.—Ennf.— Qui  tacel  consent  ire 

I  Silence  is  a  fine  jewel  for  a  woman,  but  it 
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Silence  is  the  best  o 

Silence  is  wisdam,  and  gets  friends. 

Silence  seldom  doih  harm. 

Silent  men,  like  still  waters,  are  deep  and  dangerous. 

Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  fire  in  the  kitchen. 

Sim  steals  the  horse,  and  carries  home  the  bridle  honestly. 

Simpre  de  cockel.     HEVWOOD. 

See  the  Note  la  Dyce's  Skiiten.  n.  160.    Skellon  ums  Ibe  phnw 
Elinor  RuinmynB.    See  also  Hiulilt'i  Watlon,  iv,  S4. 

Sin  that  is  hidden  is  half  forgiven,     B.  OF  M.  R. 

Since  he  cannot  be  revenged  on  the  ass,  be  falls  upon  t 

pack-sad  die- 
Since  you  know  all,  and  I  nothing,  tell  me  what  I  dreai 

last  night     H. 
Sim  aliqud  dtmenlia  nullus  Phabus. 

The  modem  line.  "Cieaiwili  are  lure  to  madnesi  near  allied,"  1 
lo  be  an  imilalion  of  this. 

Single  long,  shame  at  last. 

Sink  or  swim. 

Sins  and  debts  are  always  more  than  we  think  them  to  b 

Sit  Hugh,  good  morrow  ! 

RBiiurgke  Ballads,  ed.  Collier,  p.  162. 

Sir  Hugh's  bones. 

Sir  John  Barleycorn  is  nobody  with  him.    CL. 
Sir  John  Barleycorn's  the  strongest  knight- 
Sir  John  Lackland. 

A  aeedy  person.     Lodge'i  Alarum  againit  Umrtri,  15S4,  St 
Soc.  ed..  58, 

Sir  John  Lacklatin. 

A  phrase  for  an  ignorant  and  ilhlcnUe  pries!  or  clergyman,  or, 
David  Lyndsay  has  i(.  "Siijobo  Latin-las.'- 

Sirrah  your  dog,  but  sirrah  not  me ; 
for  1  was  bom  before  you  could  see. 
Sit  in  your  place,  and  none  can  make  you  rise. 
Six  awls  make  a  shoemaker. 
Six  feet  of  earth  make  all  men  equal- 
Sixpenny  (A)  jug. 

In   Preston'i  Camiyut,  wtilicn  Id  1569-70,  Meretrix  sui  to  R«i 

"  Gog's  heart,  slave,  dost  lliou  think  1  am  a  siipenny  jug  r" — KuUQ 

Dod^,  iv.  183. 

Siie  ace  will  not,  deux  ace  cannot,  quatrc  tres  mutl,  qa^ 
BUckbome,  when  he  sent  for  wine. 

S™  ManninEhams  liiarji.  Nov-  l6o»,  edil,  Bniee,  81-1 
calls  this  "a  common  lArase."    Bui  coRiparep-  109. 


I 


Slander  leaves  a  score  behind  it. 

Slanderers  are  Ihe  devil's  bellows,  to  blow  up  contention. 
Sleep  without  supping,  and  wake  without  oviin^.     tl. 
Sloth  is  the  key  to  poverty. 

Pereia  liave  di  pobreza.     Sfaa.—K. 

Sloih  is  ihe  mother  or  poverty. 

Stoth,  hke  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labour  wears. 

Slolh  makes  all  ihmgs  diRicuit,  hut  iudusiry  all  things  easy. 

Sloth  turneth  the  edge  of  wit. 

Slow  and  sure,  like  Pedley's  mare. 

Slow  at  meat,  slow  at  work. 

Sluggards  are  never  great  scholars. 

Sluggard's  Corner. 

Tlie  ingle-nook,  the  seal  io  old  chimners  on  either  side  of  the  Gre,  bh 

tvil)iin  the  arch  of  the  fire-place  itself.— Huntley's  Celnoold  Gleiiar 

1863,  p,  45. 

Small  birds  must  have  meat. 

Children  miisl  be  fed,  they  cannot  be  DiaiDtained  on  nothing. — R. 

Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  make  a  great  feast. 
Small  invitation  will  serve  a  beggar. 
Small  rain  lays  great  dust. 

Peiile  pluye  abat  grand  venl.     Fr,    Picciola  pioggia  fa  ccssar  gtj 


tail  stomachs,  light  heels. 
Small  wounds,  if  many,  may  be  mortal. 
Smoke  doth  follow  the  fairest. 

"Nay,  gel  me  furlbe  from  Anlwarpc.  then  1  may  s 
cbymnies,  and  Ihey  haue  good  lucke."— QucoigDe'i 
"tm'.  1575  (Poeras,  by  llatlilt,  ii.  66). 

Smoke,  rain,  and  a  very  curst  wife, 
make  a  man  weary  of  house  and  life. 

talryman'i  Nein  Camnemnallh.  I<i47. 

I  Smoky  Charing, 

ChftriDg,  DBuAshford,  Kent.— Pejge's  AVxriViim. 
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Snapping  so  short  makes  you  look  so  lean. 
Wondering. 

Snotty  folks  are  sweet ;  /  but  slavering  folks  are  weet. 

Others  have  it,  Slavering  folks  kiss  sweet,  but  snotty  folks  are  wise. — R. 

Snow  for  a  se'nnight  is  a  mother  to  the  earth,  for  ever  after  a 

stepmother. 
Snow  is  white,  and  lieth  in  the  dike, 

and  every  man  lets  it  lie  : 
pepper  is  black,  and  hath  a  good  smack, 

and  every  man  doth  it  buy.     HE. 

Compare  Milk  is  white,  &c.  ''Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra 
leguntur.     Virg"—'R, 

So  got,  so  gone. 

A  padre  guardador,  hijo  gastador.    S^n, — R. 

So  great  is  the  ill  that  doth  not  hurt  me, 

as  is  the  good  that  doth  not  help  me.     B.  OF  M.  R. 

So  I  be  warm,  let  the  people  laugh. 

So  long  goes  the  pot  to  the  water,  till  at  last  it  comes  home 

broken.     HE. 

Towneley  Mysteries^  p.  106.    It  occurs  in  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of 
Inwyt,  written  about  1340. 

••  Take  this  prouethe  {sic)  for  a  token. 
The  pot  so  often  goeth  forth  /  at  last  it  commeth  home  broken. " 
— An   Enuoye  from  Thomas  Smyth,   &c.  (1540),  in  Hazlitt's  Fugitive 
Tracts  J  1875,  St.  3.     Tant  va  le  pot  al  ewe  quil  brise.     Old  Fr. 

So  many  countries,  so  many  customs. 

"  Ase  fele  thede,  asefele  thewes,  quoth  Hendyng."— /^nw.  of  Hendyng 
{Rel.  Ant.,  i.  109).     "  Tant  de  gens  tant  de  guises." — R. 

So  many  days  old  the  moon  is  on  Michaelmas  Day,  so  many 
floods  after.     HOWELL. 

Stevenson  {Twelve  Moneths,  1661,  p.  44)  also  gives  this  as  a  current 
superstition. 

So  many  frosts  in  March,  so  many  in  May. 

So  many  mists  as  in  March  you  see, 

so  many  frosts  in  May  will  be. 

So  many  servants,  so  many  enemies. 

Observations  and  Advices  Oeconomical,  by  Dudley  Lord  North,  1669, 
p.  40.  In  his  Display  of  Dvtie,  1589,  Leonard  Wright  describes  enter> 
tainingly  enough  **  The  property  of  a  good  Seniant :  "  **  It  is  required 
in  a  good  seniant,  to  haue  the  backe  of  an  Asse,  to  beare  all  things 
patiently,  the  tongue  of  a  Sheepe,  to  keepe  silence  gently,  and  the  snout 
of  a  Swine,  to  feedc  on  all  things  heartily  ;  large  eares,  light  feete,  and  a 
trustie  right  hand ;  loth  to  offend,  diligent  to  please,  wilting  to  amend, 
and  sufferance  [in]  disease.  "-^Edii,  16x4,  p.  18. 


for  God's  sake. 


So  much  is  mine  as  I  possess,  or  give,  or  lo 

BmIu  »/ Mtity  Biddiit,  1629,  No.  17. 

t  like  yourself,  and  nobody  » 
So  Ihe  miracle  be  wrought,  wbat  matter  if  the  devil  did  it  ? 
So  we  have  the  chink,  /  we'll  bear  the  stink. 

Lucfi  bonus  est  odor  ei  re  qualibeu — IiaxHul.     This  was  the  ettipero 
Vespasian's  xniiver  lo  ihou  wbo  complaiaed  at  bis  laying  gabeii  □ 
■  le  and  other  sordid  things. — R, 

I    So  yourself  be  good,  a  fig  for  your  grandfather. 
[    Soft  [or  slow]  tire  maketh  sweet  malt.     HE. 

R-ilph  Raiilcr  DaiiUr,  1566;  Goscoigne's  PaiUt.  157?:  Tht  Cat 
Yuri,  1614.  A  Dtepf  Sitaw,  ,&e,,  1615,  410,  repr.  Atiitei/.  Atli^ 
A<iglu.,  p.  IS- 

■■Hold,  hold,  quolh  Hudiinu,  So/lpt,' 

•  •  ■  }tautl.  Good  Sjuirt, 


Yatlu 


H«diiras.  1663,  pa 
Soft  words  break  no  bones  [or  hurt  not  the  mo 

Doucaa  or  beUss  |iaroIet  o'^vorctunl  pas  la  langue. 
Soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  i 

Tarllon'l /<i/j,  163B  [OiJ  Ei^lisM  Jist- 


Some  are  always  busy  ar 
Some  are  atheists  only  ir 
Some  are  wise,  .itid  somi 
Some  go  to  law  /  for  the 
Some  good,  some  bad. 


i  never  do  anjthiiig. 
fair  weather, 
are  othcru'ise. 
wagging  of  a  straw, 
sheep  come  to  the  fold. 


at  qucedam  nediocria,  si 


Some  good  things  I  do  not  L 

beer,  and  a  good  old  woman. 
Some  had  rather  guess  at  much,  than  take  the  p: 


I  mala  plura.    Que  let-is.  &c. 
lod  long  mile,  good  sm.ill 
learn  .1 


little. 

Some  have  been  thought  brave,  because  they  were  afraid  10 

Some  have  the  hap  :  /  some  stick  in  the  gap. 

Some  injure  all  they  fear,  and  hate  all  ihey  injure. 

Some  make  a  conscience  of  spitting  in  the  church,  yet  rob  ihu 

altar.     H. 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 

me   p.irl  of  Kent   hath  liealth  and   no   wcahh  [»/>.,   E.ist 

Kent] ;   some  wealth  and   no   health  hn'g.,  the  Weald  of 

Kent];  some  both  health  and  wealth  [vf>.,  the  middle  of 

the  county  and  pans  near  London^ 


Ei^^A  Frwttwts  mmi 


■  dHS^Bft-Ca.  C  \xme% 


rSwa  is  tfer  taon  tpRHl  9M&  is  Ike  V 


■gafc  H«»f «  DaJ^. 


fOKsd  — 1»™" — ''/■^    h  ja  « 


n  aiid  tbut  (loa&    Bb 


CmJIUt^Omliiima.tSlt,9S»-aSI,P 


Sorrow  al  p&ning  if  ai  meeting  thoe  be 
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Sorrow  and  an  evil  life  /  maketh  soon  an  old  wife. 
Sorrow  conies  unsent  for. 

Mala  ultro  adsunt.— R. 
Sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemcth  done, 
borrow  (or  a  husb.ind  is  like  a  pain  in  ihe  elbow,  sharp  and 

Sorrow  is  always  dry. 

Sorrow  is  good  (or  nothing  but  sin. 

Sorrow  rode  in  my  cart.     E.  AngHn. 

"  I  did  it,  but  bad  reason  lo  rcpem  ii  aflerwards. '" — Firby. 
Sorrow  will  pay  no  debt. 
Soulgrove  [February]  is  seldom  warm.  

Aubrey's  Rmaini  of  Genliliim.  &e. 

Southwark  ale. 

"  The  nappy  ttrong  ale  ofSoulhuifke 
Keeps  mnmr  H  Gossip  fro  Itie  Kirke." 
— Biathwwle'sCwsiWJf/en  Tuw  T'a&i  ^CAiBrt/",  &c.,  1665.  p.  3.  «h(re 
Ihis  is  called  an  "over-worn  Proverb.' 
Sour  grapes  can  ne'er  make  sweet  wine. 
Sow  beans  in  the  mud,  /  and  they'll  grow  like  wood. 
Sow  in  the  slop  [or  sop],  /  heavy  at  top.     East  Anglia. 

ue..  Wheal  sotrn  when  Ihr  ground  it  wel  is  mosl  produclive.— Fatby'i 
ybcai..  p.  417.  "Thai  is,  land  in  a  soppy  or  wel  slale  is  in  a  favounktile 
condition  (or  receiving  seed  :  a  slatcmeat,  however,  somewhut  quesliun- 
able."— tfd/tfiwJ^. 

Sow 
V 

Sow  peas  and  beans  on  Dnvid  and  Chad, 
be  the  weather  good  or  bad,    D. 
Sow  Ihin,  shear  thin.     D. 
Sow  wheat  in  dirt,  and  rye  in  dust. 

Anolber  venion  is : 
I  ".Sow  wheal  in  mud,  I  Twill  stand  In  flood  : 

I  Birtey  in  dust  /  Be  dry  that  must." 

f  Spaniels  that  fawn  when  beaten  will  never  forsake  their  mnsiers. 
Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,    ci. 

"  Retnembet  what  wiileth  Solomern  the  wijc, 

loililt'i  Dodslcy,  li.  3(7. 
re  to  spe;ik  and  spare  lo  speed.     HE.* 
Heywood's  Fujrn  AtayUt  eflkt  EjuSangi.  16C7. 
'T»re  well  and  spend  well. 
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Spnre  when  you  are  young  and  spend  when  you  are  old. 
Sparing  is  (he  tirst  gaining.     B.  of  m.  B. 
Sparrows  fight  for  corn  which  is  none  of  iheir  own. 
Speak  fair  and  think  what  you  will.     C, 
Speak  not  of  a  dead  man  at  the  tabic.    H. 
Speak  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

Breton's  (Tun W  anrf  Country,  1618  (repr.  RoKb,  Lib.,  193).    So  we  a, 

nowada)s;  but  Dekker,  in  his  Knigkis  Cimjvrhig,  i6>^,  repr.  1849,  B 

>3,  has  this  passage:—"  For  ID  sale  irulh  (because  lis  sinne  (□  bctye  IT 

Diuell),'' 

Speak  well  of  your  friend,  of  your  enemy  say  nothing. 

Speak  what  you  will,  bad  nun  »ill  turn  it  ilL 

Spears  are  not  made  of  bulrushes. 

Speech  is  the  picture  of  the  mind. 

Spend,  and  God  shall  send.     he. 

Gascoigne's  Paiies,  1573.    A  qui  ch.ipon  mange  chnpon  lui  vi 
He  ihai  eals  good  meal  shall  have  good  meal.— R. 
Spend,  and  loA  shall  senij 
What  s( 

Spend  not  where  you  may  save;  spare  n 


where  you  tnifl 


Spick  and  span  new. 

Du.  sftlltniai),  spikisfildernirui ;  S*.  ifillerinuy:  Ou.  ^nmyr;  1 
ipUtittmy:  all,  ns  well  as  the  E.  Ierm<i,  slgtiif)'  TiesIi  Train  Ibc  hands  M 
(he  workman— fresh  out  (rom  the  block,  chip  und  sptimet  new.— Wb«^ 
Hood's  Dili,  of  English  Etymology,  ait  Sfiei  and  Sfaa.     Sec  fudhcT 

Spilt  wine  is  worse  than  water. 

Spin  not  too  fine  a  thread,  lest  it  break  in  weaving  up. 
Spit  in  his  mouth  and  make  him  a  mastiff. 
Spit  in  your  hand  and  take  better  hold. 
Spit  kills  more  than  spigot. 

-e  people  kill  Ihemselves  by  excess  of  eating  than  of  drinl 
this  is  a  Kejitish  pioveib. 
Spit  not  against  Che  wind. 

Chi  piscia  conira  il  venlo  n  biienn  lacamlicin.    /lal,    ChispuUconlD 
il  vcDIo  si  sputa  COotia  il  visa.     Ital.—R. 

Spite  of  the  cock  and  his  comb. 

Rov/laniii'  fairt of^S/y-A'Havn  {161c,),  sign,  D4rv</«. 

Sport  is  sweetest  when  no  spectators. 
Spread  the  table  and  contention  will  cease. 
St.  Andrew  the  king, 

three  weeks  and  three  days,  before  Christmas  comes  in 
Fotbys  y«tai.  e/ Emt  Angiit.  1B30,  p.  418. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


Sl.  Bartholomew  (or  St  Matthew)  brings  in  ihc  cold  dew.     F. 
KiUi  and  Queriti,  and  S. ,  viii.  24a. 

St.  Benedick,  sow  thy  pease,  or  keep  them  in  thy  rick. 
St.  George  cries  goe  ;  /  Sl  Mark  cries  hoe  ! 

Aubrey's  N*lurtU  Hiittry  tf  Wiltilurt  (drd  1G70),  1847. 

St.  Giles'  breed  ;  fat,  ragged,  and  saucy. 
St.  Giles's '•the  gallows. 

■'  T  briog  you  (0  Sl.  Giles  his  'boii3B."—li*si*rsiu  BtlUdi,  ed.  Col- 

St,  Luke's  little  summer. 

The  fine  weather  which  otleo  occurs  about  St.  Luke^  £h^  (Oc^  18). 

St.  Martin's  little  summer. 

The  Bne  weather  (hat  not  unfrequently  sets  in  about  Marthiinaj  (Nov. 
Ii|.     This  year  (1861)  itiibdng  proloagul  lalo  Decemlter,  nocpE  occa- 

SL  Mattac  j  S,"J,'p''f„?|^H,  ,„, 
St,  Matthew,  /  get  candlesticks  new  : 
St.  Matthi,  /  lay  candlesticks  by.    East  AttglUu 

Forby'l  Vvah..  418. 

St.  Mattho,  /  take  thy  hopper,  and  sow. 
St.  Matthy,  /  all  the  year  goes  by. 

Because  id  leap-year  Ihc  supernumerary  day  15  inWrcalated.  — R. 

St.  Peter's  in  the  Poor, 

Where's  no  tavern,  alehouse,  or  sign  at  the  door. 

Under  cofisction.  I  conceive  it  called  "in  the  poor."  liecausc  the  Augus- 
tinian  friaii.  prolessiDg  wilful  poverty  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  poMewd 
more  than  a  moleiy  Ihereaf.  Otherwise  this  was  one  of  the  riches!  ptinslics 
in  London,  and  therefore  might  say,  Mnlo  pauper  vocari  quamcste.  How 
ancient  the  use  o(  signs  in  this  city  00  private  honses  is  to  me  nnknown  ; 
sure  1  am  it  was  generiJJy  used  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.—  R. 

St.  Swithin's  Day  if  it  does  rain. 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain  \ 

St.  Swithin's  Day  if  it  be  f.iir, 

For  forty  days  'twill  rain  no  more. 

St.  Thomas  gray,  St  Thomas  gray, 

tlie  longest  night  and  the  shortest  day. 
N*ln  emd  Queriti,  ubi  suprA. 

St.  Tyburn  of  Kent.  

Si.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  or  the  Watering  of  St  Tbormis  the  Mutjrr 
Id  Southwjirii.     ti  wu  one  of  the  ancicnl  placer    '  
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especiaUy  (or  pirates,     "  By  SL  Tybum. 


•■bySI,Tyb,- 


usl  ansn-erc  you,  ir  you  be  poisett  with  lliis  frend^ 

aue  me  not  to  Bedlam,  it  may  be  I  hauc  soid  n 

Nrw  Agi  of  Old  Namei,  1609,  p.  10. 


St,  Valentine,  /  set  thy  hopper  by  mine. 
Stabbed  with  a  Bridporl  dagger.    Dorsetshire. 

Tlial  is,  hanged.  The  best,  if  not  the  mos(.  hemp  (for  Ihc  (juanlily  of 
ground)  growing  about  Bcydport,  a  matkct  town  in  this  county  [Dorsd- 
shite].  And  hence  il  ii,  thit  Ihsre  13  an  ancient  staliite  (tliDugh  now  dii< 
used  and  neglected)  t)ia<  Ihe  cajjle  ropes  ibr  the  tiavy  roytd  were  lo  be 
made  Ihcreabouls.  —  R. 

Stafford's  law. 

"  Stafford!  Lai 
but.  oh  my  frieni 
Land." — Wyban 

Stake  not  thy  heaij  against  another's  hat. 
Standers-by  sec  more  than  gamesters. 

Plus  in  alieno  quart)  in  suo  negolio  videni  bomioet.— R. 

Standing  pooh  gather  tilth. 

Standon-the-Green  ; 

thirteen  houses,  fourteen  cuckolds,  and  never  a  house  betwi 
The  (ale  of  the  nsliwifc  of  Slandon -the- Green  (a  small  villnge  o 
Rrent)ia  included  in  Wtstward  far  SmiUi,  t&20  [HutMs  SAatrift 
Librj-ry,  port  i,  iL  197),  and  forms  an  illustrittloa  of  Cymtefint. 

Stanton  Drew, 

a  mile  from  Pentford, 

another  from  Chue.    Somersetshire. 

Stars  are  not  seen  by  sunshine. 

Starve  'm,  Rob  'm,  and  Cheat  'm.     Kent. 

Stroud,  Rochester,  and  Chatham.— R. 

Stay,  and  news  will  find  j-ou.     h. 
Steal  my  cow  and  give  away  the  hide. 
Steal  the  goose  and  give  the  giblets  in  alms. 
Step  after  step  the  ladder  is  ascended.     11. 
Still  he  fishcth  that  catclielb  one. 
Toujour^  pesche  qui  en  ptend  uu. — R, 

Stilt  swine  eat  all  Ihe  draft    HE. 

A/ffT-r  K'/ufj  of  Wliditir,  160 
Elit.  TrvkBia,  1606,  repr,  oo. 
repr.  1668,33.    "Adillsow    Isot 
IT  what  we  coU  a.  itybooli  ut  fas. 


Ifcywood's  SttVMJ  Pari  «f  Oak 
hIso  Guilpins  Sh^Muix.   t2 
non  In  early  EngUih  u  K  synoB 
itiUe  seu£cn  eicii  si  ltd  dnif  q 


Stolen  waters  are  sweet. 

Corpcoler's  Htirrw  PrwtriM,  i8rf,  Ntt  6, 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


biop  stitch,  while  1  put  t'  needle  ii 


Slopford  law;  /  no  stake,  no  draw.    Cheshire- 

i.t..  Suchontjas  conCribule  to  Ihe  liquor  ore  entitled  In  drink.  — R. 
But  another  foim  is— iiiwcarfif  law  :  No  stake  no  draw.— Carr's  Di-ilr,-i 
of  Craven.  \iiZ.  i.  aji^.  "  Stockport  i^  the  place  meant,  nearly  one-half 
of  which  borough  is  in  Lancashire.     '  This  proverb,'  says  Gr —   ■ ' 


I 

I 


Store  is  no  sore.     HE. 
Siraiyht  trees  have  crooked  roots. 
Strew  green  rusbes  for  the  slratigcr.     HE.* 
This  i$  itiU  cuneot  in  Com  wall. 

Stretching  and  yawning  leadeth  to  bed. 
Siretton  in  the  Street  /  where  shrews  meet. 
Strike,  Dawkin  j  the  devil  is  in  the  hemp. 
Strike,  or  give  me  the  bili,     WALKER. 

The  meaning  seems  very  clearly  lo  be,  "  Do  il.  i 

Struggle  not  against  the  stream.     C. 

Study  sickness  while  you  are  well. 

StufEng  hads  out  storms. 

Stumble  at  a  straw  and  leap  over  a  bloi;lc.' 

Mirir  Tala  aid  Quickt  Annotrti.  ed.  Benhelcl,  Na  66 ;  The  Uncat- 
ing  of  Mackivtltt  tnilructiimi  to  Ail  Sannt,  1613 ;  Burton's  Analomf, 
i6at.  It  is  the  same  in  import  as  "Slraio  ni  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
eynel,"  still  in  use.  It  is  the  title  of  a  ballBd  licensed  in  1561-3.  See 
Arber's  TraHstript,  i.  87. 

Subtility  set  a  trap,  and  c.iught  itself. 
Sui:cess  is  never  blamed. 
Success  makes  a  fool  seem  wise. 
Such  a  cup,  such  a  cruse. 

Latimer's  Fifth  SermoH  btfort  Edward  I'/.,  1549,  cd.  AibtT,  p.  Hj. 

Such  as  the  priest,  such  is  the  clerk, 

Such  as  the  tree  is,  such  is  the  fruit. 

Telle  tacine,  tdle  feuille.    Fr.    De  fratm 

xiL  34.     Ogni  ctba  si  conosce  dal  seciie.     //ni 

Such  beginning,  such  end.    he.* 

Such  carpenters,  such  chips  :  /  such  lettuce,  such  lips. 

Such  envious  things  the  women  are, 

that  fellow  flirts  they  cannot  bear. 

Such  welcome,  such  farewell,    HE.* 


m  cognoKO.    -l/.viv. 
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Sudden  friendship,  sure  repeniance. 

.Sudden  glory  soon  goes  out. 

Sudden  joy  kills  sooner  than  excessive  grief. 

Sudden  passions  are  hard  to  be  managed. 

Sudden  trust  brings  sudden  repentance. 

Sue  a  beggar  and  calch  a  louse,    walker  (1672). 

"  Rele  non  tcndilur  acdpirri  neque  milvo." — Termt. 

Suffer  and  expect.    H. 

This  seemi  almost  equivalcDl  10  the  l^lin  Falere  et  abctic 

Suffer  the  ill  and  look  for  the  good.     B.  of  M.  r. 
Suffering  for  a  friend  doubleth  the  friendship. 
Suffolk  fair  maids. 

Il  leemi  the  God  of  nature  halh  been  bountiful  in  Riving  them  beauti- 
ful compleiions ;  which  I  am  willing  lo  believe,  so  far  forth  u  11  fiieili 

"A  bonnier  werch  all  Suffolk  cannot  yield.—  ~ 

All  Suffolk  !  nay,  nil  Enffland  holds  none  such.'- 
— Greene's  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  (Works,  edit.  1861,  p.  ij 

Suffolk  cheese. 

Compare  HuHger  will.  Sic. 
Suffolk  mUk. 

No  county  in  Englan 
oppoiile  to  Holland  in  1 
lendDin.-R. 

Suffolk  whine. 

The  inhabilanls  of  all  eountiei  ore  distlnguiihed  for  some  peculiatiHes. 
The  inhabitants  of  SuRblfc,  speaking  In  a  whining  tone,  ate  llius  particu- 
larised.—R.  This  whine  is  said  10  lie  the  parent  of  the  Vankee  twang, 
many  early  selllers  in  ihe  New  World  having  come  from  East  Anjlia. 

Suits  hang  half  a  year  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
.  at  Tyburn  half  an  hour's  hanging  endelh  all,     HE. 

This  seems  lo  denote  a  elianEc  of  praetiee  in  regacd  lo  condemned 
eriminals,  whose  remains  ore  now  left  10  hang  a  full  hour  after  ciecuiloii. 

Summer  in  winter,  and  a  summer's  flood, 
never  boded  England  good.     D. 
y       P-  J  'tis  best  i'  th'  bottom, 

bgp,  Simon,    {  here's  good  brxith.     CL. 
Sup  sorrow  by  spoonsful. 

Sure  bind,  sure  find. 


Bon  guet  chasse  mal  a 


Fr.    Abundana  MUieU  nan  noeel 


I 

I 


Proverbial  Phrases. 

Surely  she  wea.rs  low-heeled  shoes,  she's  so 
Suspicion  has  double  e 

Durfej-'s  Pith,  iv.  47 ;  Choppell's  Pef.  Mas.  aftke  Olden  Time.  369. 

Suspicion  may  be  no  fault,  but  shewing  it  is  a  great  one.* 

I.e.,  Oaks,  which  are  particularly  comnion  in  thai  county:  more  so 
than  any  olher  forest  irec 

Sutton  for  mutton,  /  Carshnlton  for  beeves; 
£psom  for  whores,  /  and  Ewell  for  thieves. 
Another  vertion  is ;  — 

"Sulion  for  mutton,  /  Tarn  won  h  for  beet, 
Walsall  lor  bandy-less,  \  And  Biummagen  for  a  tlilef," 

Higson's  MSS.  Coll.  No.  175. 

Sutton  WalUnd  Kenchestet  Hill, 

are  able  to  buy  London,  were  it  to  sell.    Hertfordikire. 

Th«c  are  Iwo  places  fruitful  in  this  counly,  saiih  Mr.  HowcIL— R. 

Suum  euique. 
liearac  used  to 
Tho.  Hearac." 


s  books:  "Suum  euique. 


Swear  by  your  burnt  shins. 

Swearing  came  in  at  the  head,  and  is  going  out  at  the  heels. 
In  allusion  lo  this  having  ticen  at  Erst  the  vice  of  the  aristoccacy,  and 

through  the  change  of  mannera  having  become  characletislic  chiefly  of 

the  lower  ctuses. 

Sweep  before  your  own  door. 

Sweet  beauty  with  sour  beggary,     he," 

Sweet-heart  and  bag- pudding. 

Sweet-heart  and  honey-bird  keeps  no  house. 

Sweet  Jesu,  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 

and  for  thy  bitter  passion  : 
save  us  from  the  axe  of  the  Tower, 

ind  from  Sir  Ralph  of  Assheton. 


Then 


I  sake,  /  and  for  Ihy  biller  passion 
g  slake,  /  and  from  Sir  Ruuf  dt   ' 


Oh,  save  me  from  a  bi 

This  Sir  Ralfih  af  AMon.  who  wa!  prohnbly  the  Ashton  n 
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iBSlaace  of  Ilx  mnunisioa  o(  popular  feelings  ukI  inddmu  in  a  b 
most  consonsat  nilb  the  Tulgai  lasle  for  making  Ihe  Uaditioiu  mm 
prat  lufferings  enlcnaining.  As  early  as  5  Henry  VL  (1436-^]  ^J< 
Assheton  was  lord  of  this  manor  si  a  yratly  rem  of  a  penii]'. 

Sweet  meat  will  have  soor  sauce,    he. 

"  I  tlitnkc  Ihey  shall  haue  sowre  snppes  (00  their  swede  1 

Gascoigne's  SKppoia,  1^66  (Poems,  byHoiIiK,  i.  144 1.     Bal  ih«  ss)4i 

quDied  ai  an  old.  otie  in  the  iaierludc  of  Jact  JagUr,  did  tS5<v4 

ia<B,  p,  Ji  ^ 

"  And  il  haih  byn  a  snying  of  tyme  long. 

Thai  swele  mete  wolf  haue  soure  sauce  among.'" 

-e  departed  from  Conif 
d  us.  Ibal  we  hod  Iherc 


The  Itallaus  say,  Chi  i 
Sweet  sauce  begins  lo  wax 
Swine,  women,  and  bees  c^ 


ACE  is  Latin  for  a.  candle. 

i.t.,  Tb  ktU  tie  tanili,  ms  the  phrase  ii 
use  formerly  tot  la  hald  yeitr  fna.  or,  as  < 
say  vulgaity.  tn  ihut  uf.     In  Ramto  and  Julitl,  L 

"  I'll  tx  a  coadle-halder,  and  look  on." 

T.ig-rag  and  bobtail. 

Riffraff,  or  the  refuse  of  any  company  or  p«opl«.  Il  was  said  of  the 
lilarl  of  £^x,  ihM  be  made  so  man^  knights  during  bis  Dcpulysbip  iii 
Ireland,  that  he  brought  the  order  inlo  uinletnpt,  by  bilneing  '"  '" — 
and  rag.  cut  and  long  lailc, "— Chamberlain^  Uiitti,  Catod.  So 
letter  dated  Aug.  33.  1599. 

In  ZimAih  aitd  tit  Csuxhy  Carieiiaiitd  and  ^waWmnf,  by  D,  1, 
id^a.  Ihe  author,  (peaking  of  Ihe  miiircss  of  an  inn.  uys,  '■^'-- 
cntertolne  nil.  good  and  bad,  tag  nnd  ng,  ci "        '  '         "     "" 
lag,  all  thni  '■'"  i--^  ■  'ii-i'  ■■--!'  .^n.ri.f., 

.       Theme..,,. 


;  Mvlt- 


a  tiavc  been  ci 

.,  .-able.     So  Sir      ...    

ls|iitiebutitu:ma*keofMildBol?   Wl)atUlkM)ii 
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n  Collier' 


I 


like,  and  lighl  f  " — Enayts,  Pari  ii.  1601,  sign.  Ee  2 

koxhiTshe  Ballodi,  1S47,  p.  385,  we  hive  : 

"  PwM  and  proud,  still  inilor-Uke." 
Tailors  and  writers  must  mind  the  fashion. 
Tailors'  shreds  are  worih  ihe  cutting. 
Take  a  man  by  his  word,  and  a  cow  by  her  horns. 
Take  a  vine  of  a  good  soil  and  a  daughter  of  a  good  mother. 
Take  all,  and  pay  the  baker. 
Take  away  fuel,  take  away  llame. 
Rcniove  the  lale-beaier,  and  coaleotioi 

frigcl  Venua.— R. 

Take  away  my  good  name,  Inke  away  my  life. 

Take  care  of  the  pence;   the  pounds  iiill  take  care  of  them 

Take  courage  :  younger  than  thou  have  been  hanged. 
Take  heed  is  a  fair  thing,     he. 

Or,  as  anolhet  proverb  balh  it,  Good  talte  heed  doth  lurely  speed 

Abundani  cautela  non  nocet.    The  Spaniards  say,  Cuida  bien  lo  qu< 

liacea,  no  le  Besde  rap&ces.  — R. 

Take  heed  ^  is  a  good  reed  [advice],     C. 
'i'ake  heed  of  an  ox  before,  an  ass  behind, 

Take  heed  of  enemies  reconciled,  and  of  meat  I 
Take  heed  of  still  waters  ;  llie  quick  pass  away. 
Compare  Slilltsl  vialcri,  &c. 

Take  heed  of  the  vinegar  of  sweet  wine.    H. 

Take  heed  you  tind  not  that  you  do  not  seek. 

Take  him  in  a  good  turn,  and  knock  out  his  brains,     ci.. 

Take  hold  of  a  good  minute. 

Take  me  upon  your  back,  and  you'll  know  what  I  weigh. 

Take  not  a  musket  to  kill  a  butterfly. 

Take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  Are  with  a  cat's  paw. 

Take  the  sweet  with  the  sour.     HE." 

Take  the  will  for  ihe  deed. 

.Take  time,  when  time  cometh,  lest  time  flee  away,     he,* 

Take  your  venture,  as  many  a  good  ship  hatli  done. 

Take  your  wife's  first  advice,  not  her  second. 
I  Tale-bearers  are  commonly  a  sort  of  half-witted  men. 
I  Tales  of  Robin  Hood  are  good  among  fools,     he, 
I  Talk  is  but  talk ;  but  'tis  money  that  buys  land, 
I  Talk  of  camps  but  stay  at  borne. 
I  Talk  of  Ihe  devil  and  he's  sure  lo  appear. 

"Hb  b  goMl  (o  talk  of;  here's  Che  man  himiDlf  we  were  speaking  of." 
— Wilketi /'dnm.,  (673.  p.  33.     "Tliiak  o' tbcdlvclui*  he'iiuie  to 


Sine  Cerereel 


id  a  monk  on 
boiled. 
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Talk  of  the  devil, ! 


a  toll. 


id  he'll  either  come 

H. 

may  mnki 


end  the  sooner. 

ying  of  Sir  Amias 

'.    His  kiien  have  been  i> 


Tarry  a  fitile,  that 

Thii  Is  reported  10  hav 
nmbutailor  lo  the  frencb 

fot  tlie  Koiburf;lic  Club. 

Tiirry-long  brings  little  home,    walker  (1672)- 
f  to  grope  her  duck. 

Teach  your  grandame  <  to  spin. 

(  CO  suck  eggs,  or  10  sup 

e.  delphi 


ih  b  imger.- 


lurself. 


Teaching  others  (eacheth  y 
Tell  a  lie  nnd  find  the  truth, 
'i'cll  a  tiile  to  a  marc,  and  shell  kick  thee. 

Caunlryman' 1  Kfw  CitmmiHiiiiiallh,  1647. 

TcU  a  woman  she's  a  beamy,  and  the  devil  will  tell  lut~j 
Trll  mc  it'snows. 


Walker'i  Para*..  167a,  p.  15. 


'  Qoid  opus  noti  1 

;  come  lo  ihcque 


»■■— , 


TcU  mc  news,    walker. 

"  Wlial  I  know  nol ;  speak  to  the  m; 
Tell  mc  with  whom  thou  goest, 
nnd  I'll  tell  ihcc  what  thou  doest. 

t.a  mala  eomingnia  i  qoella  che  menn  hiiomlni  It  la  furea.    , 

niicme  com  qucm  andM,  dirte  hei  que  manhas  has.     At/.— R. 

me  your  company.  &<.     "  II  li  a  prouerbe  in  Italic  not  soliiteu  In 

DImml,  con  cui  lu  vai,  /  c  capro  quel,  che  bl. 

Tell  me  with  whom  /  Ihou  wOTiled  an  lo  e°e, 

And  wlial  thou  doeil.  i  I  prumtlT  will  know." 

—Kiiayii  Mmlt  and  Tknlitsiean,  by  D[uiie1]  TIuvlU.]  iteQ,  ij 

Tell  money  after  your  own  father. 

Tell  no  tales  otii  of  schotil. 

Tell  thy  cards,  and  tell  me  what  thou  hait  w 

Temperance  is  the  bejt  physic. 

Ttmpestoi  ttguitur  ti 

Temporising  is  somst 
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Tempus  edax  rerum. 

This  and  ihe  following  are  w  familiar,  that  ihey  require  no  eiplana- 
:  no  exact  equlvaleats  In  am  language. 

Ttmpvs  fugit. 
Tertium  quid. 
Testons  are  gone  to  Oxford  to  study  in  Brazen-nose. 

This  began  abonl  Ihe  end  of  Ibe  reign  of  King  Henry  V[  II.,  at  sucli 
time  ai  be  debased  the  coin,  alloving  it  with  copper  (wl)icli  common 
people  confound  with  brass),  it  continued  till  about  the  middle  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  by  degrees  called  in  all  the  adidteraled  coin. 
Testaac  and  DUr  English  (ester  come  from  Ihe  Italinn  lata,  signilying  a 
head,  because  thai  money  was  stamped  with  a  head  on  one  side.  Cep- 
iliii.  in  High  Dutch,  liaib  Ihe  same  sense  ;  i.*.,  Nummus  capilatus; 
money  with  n  head  upon  it, — R.  See  also  OxffHiana.  IL  169-70.  and 
Boiton  Comey's  llluslraliwi  of  Iht  CurimiHts  tf  Liltrttlun,  ed.  1838, 
p.  8a.  The  silver  coinaf^e  of  Henry  Vill.,  eicept  the  fint.  was  much 
alloyed,  and  each  successive  issue  was  mora  shamefnUy  odullerated  than 
its  predecessor.  The  ■ '  braien.nosed  *'  testoons  were  those  wlih  hi?  own 
head  on  Ibem,  as  (he  shillinga  and  groals  with  his  (aihei's  eiligy  are 
comparatively  pure. 


I 


Thai  bird  is  not  honest  that  [dejfileth  his  own  nest. 

Skelton  ( Warki.  1B43.  i.  laj)  speaks  of  this  as  anoU  proverb.  He 
died  in  1539.  In  Eajtu/ard  Hoe,  by  Marsion,  Jonson,  and  Chapman. 
1605,  Mildred  says  la  her  sister,  who  is  speaking  disparagingly  of  her 
city  home  and  origin  :  "  Well,  sister,  those  Ihat  scorn  iheii  nest  ofl  Hy 
with  a  sick  wing."    Tl>  efnat  ^aaupiy  Bta^dWtir. 

'    That  bolt  never  wme  out  of  your  quiver. 
I    That  cake  came  out  of  my  oven. 
That  cat  Is  out  of  kind  that  sweet  milk  will  nt 
'I'hat  chai  is  char*!). 

"That  char  is  ehar'd  well  now.  Ignorance  my 
IVil  and  Siitnit  (1570]. 

[  That  cfaar  is  ehar'd, 
her  husband- 

A  char  (Guih.  kar.  and  A.S.  cym).  in  the  Northern  dialect, 
particular  business,  afbir,  or  charge,  that  1  commit  10  or  entrust 

I  That  city  cannot  prosper  where  a 

fish. 
^That  city  Is  in  a  bad  case  whose  physician  hath  the  gout, 
-I'bai  dirt  made  this  dust. 


son." — Marriagt  ef 

Ihe  good  wife  said  when  she  had  hanged 


i  sold  for  less  than  a 
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■■  That's  a  lee  «i'  ■  Ut!  on. 
And  a  bnus  handle  <□  ink  ho'd  on." 
I'here  sre  itill  others.     See  Halliwell's  Pefi.  Hhymts,  i&tQ,  pi  i 

Thai's  a  loud  one. 

That's  as  true  as  I  am  his  uncle. 

That's  couasel  ;  and  two  may  ketp  it  if  one  be  away 

Heywood's  ^4/uMrrf /I'.,  1600, 
That's  extra,  as  the  old  woman  s.-iid  when  she  saw  Kerton. 

i.t.,  Credilon.     S^  1Aa.t\taDi  Lift  of  Sir  Pitir  Camo,  KL.  p.  ^ 

That's  flat. 

NoMy  and  Sameiotty  (1606),  sigD.  a 
Thai's  for  th.it,  as  butter's  for  fish. 
That's  my  good  that  does  me  good. 
That's  never  good  which  begins  in  God's  name.    CL. 

/b  Gad's  namt.  or  in  the  name  of  God,  apptais  to  have  been  formtitjT 
Hied  in  Ihe  senie  of  an  emphalicsil  nssurarce.  So.  in  Ihc  Nafratire  of 
Edward  Undeihill,  wiillca  In  llie  lime  ol  Eliiabelh  (atuul  1560),  we 


.  .  .  To-morrow  [said  the  Sheriff]  I  will  bi 


the 


inngT™  -      - 

Lower.       '^  mine  name 01  \joa.    satq  i  :  nnaso  went  wilh  him,  rEquiring, 
If  I  might  undemand  the  caasc"— Atber's  G<tnir.  \t.  73. 

Thai's  the  best  gown  that  goes  up  and  dowD  the  house.    H. 
Thai's  the  cream  of  the  jest. 
The  absent  party  is  siill  faulty. 
Lcs  absens  onl  loujoure  lort,    Ft 


rngendercth  disdainfulness.    B.  ( 


The  abundance  of  thi 
M.  R. 

The  after  thought 

is  good  for  nought, 

except  it  be 

to  catch  blind  horses  wi',     S.  Devon. 

The  aler's  as  bad  as  the  staler.     Comiuall,  &c. 

i.t..  The  conccalec  is  as  bad  ni  Ihe  stealer.     "'A«i0di 
I    Uii)ixm,  idi  i  tt\i<im' —fhocyl.     "The  molio  which  v 
under  the  anni  of  William  Prince  of  Onuige 
English  crown,  was  '  Non  lapui 
eeived  ill.     This  being  shown  Ii 

smile,  'The  receiTn-  is  ta  bod  as  Ihs  \VaS,'"—Tlu Jia Ba^.Yif  Msrk 
Lemon,  1864. 

The  anvil  fears  no  blows. 
The  ape  kills  her  young  with  kindness,    ci 
Tlie  army  that  comes  off  best  loses  some. 
The  ass  brays  when  he  pleases. 


Onuiee.  on  his  atcmlon  to  ^^H 
cepi '  [1  did  not  simI  il.  but  t  n^ 
n  Swifl,  he  said,  vlih  a  uruutfc 
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The  ass  smgeth  therefore  ill-tavourediy,  because  he  Dkelh  lus 

note  too  high.     HE. 
The  ass  that  brays  most  eats  least. 
The  nss  that  carrieth  wine  drinketh  water. 
The  axe  goes  to  the  wood  whence  it  borrowed  its  helve. 

This  appean  lo  Ik  a  Hebrew  proverb.  See  Carpentct^  Old  EHgliih 
and  Htbrtoi  Pravtrbt,  i8a6.  No.  4. 

The  back-door  robs  the  house.     H. 

This  i*  parliculariy  Inie  of  country-houjes,  where  the  residents  are 
unable  to  keep  watch  over  the  maveineiils  of  the  kitchen- folks. 
Compare  A  fair  tui/t,  &o. 

The  Bailiff  of  Bedford  is  coming. 

The  Ouse  or  Bedford  river  \%  10  called   in  Cainbridgeshire,  because 

-■■ '^n  with  min,  *c.,  in  the  winter  lime,  it  arrejis  ihe  Isle  of  lily 

wiiu  an  inundation,  bringing  down  suddenl;  abuntianee  of  water,     tiy 

thl)  laying  persotis  were  warned  to  drive  off  (heir  cattle,  lecl  they  should 

— ■— ■ — sundcd  by  ihe  Bailiff  of  Bedford,  or  ihc  riwr  Oiise.    FuHir  (i66i|. 

Wliff  of  Royston. 

' '  And  fur  la  lonionn  alls  them  lo  this  fe*l, 
The  baity  of  Roslon  therto  is  Ihe  bcsle." 
Cslyn  Bbiols  Talamtnt  [Hadill's  Pop.  Pottry,  i.  103). 

The  bait  bides  the  hook. 

The  baker's  vantage, 

?  the  Ihirteenlh  In  tbe  dotcn.      Tht  Three  Ladies  if  Loa^ati,  15S.1,  edit. 
1851,  p.  19B.    Taylor,  in  his  Shilling,  published  about  i6ao,  shews — 
"  How  bakers  Ihirteeae  penny  loiuei  doe  gine. 
All  for  a  shilling,  and  ibriue  well,  and  Hue." 
And  the   Duchess  of  Newcattle,    in  her  Nalure's  Picture  drawn  hy 
Fiiney' I  Pencil,  1656,  remarks  :  "  In  Ihij  volume  there  are  seveial  felgnrd 
lIOTies ;  also,  there  are  some  Morals,  and  some  Dialogue*  ;  but  lliey  ute 
•IS  the  advantage  loaf  of  bread  m  the  baker's  dozen. "    Compare  p.  i. 

■■This  point  of  knavery  has  lieen  a  man  in  his  days,  and  the  best  of 
the  parish  :  fourteen  at  Ihcm  go  to  a  baker's  doiEn."— Randolph's  Con- 
ceiiti  Pedkr,  1630  (Works,  by  Harlilt  p.  41). 

The  balance  dislinguishelh  not  between  gold  and  le.id,     H. 
The  barleycorn  is  the  heart's  key. 
The  bear  in  the  belly. 

::.     See  Heywood's  GoUcit  Age.  1611,  repr.  11. 

I  The  bear  wnnts  a  tail,  and  cannot  be  lion.     Warwickshire. 

Robert  DiiJli-'y,  '^m\  uf  Lcicr:il(-r,  .IriiicJ  his  pedigree  (hun  the  ancient 
Eorli  iif  >.'.■— ■■-!-  -1--' .  I  -.-I  I  -.  .  -l-,.-ir  crest,  the  bear  and  meged 
Maff.     ■'■■■-  I  ow  Countries,  wiih  the  high 

lllle>.pli.  '  .1  ihegreenlion,  wilh  twolaiTi, 

hctti^Li  '  I'lC  bearaadragaedstaff.    He 

*■•  ttri  ri  !•.  jJneraaiies  lo  tiatch  an  am- 
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biliaus  design  ro  make  himielf  absolute  commnDi 
o(  beasts)  over  the  Lo*  Countries  ;  whereupon  ii 
and  friends  to  Dutch  [reedom,  wrote  under  hr 
"        on  (fueat  esst  Ico. 


er  (£3  (be  lion  ix  king 
TIC  foes  (o  bis  fsclion, 
._  .rest,  set  up  in  public 
^  The  bear  be  rxvet  caa 

prevail ;  To  lion  it.  for  waul  of  tail.  Nor  is  una.  in  Ihe  feminine,  nimely 
placed  lo  make  the  vein  ;  but  because  nararalislt  obscrte  in  htais  ibai 
tbe  female  is  aJwajs  strongest — Fuliei'*  Wtrlhia,  i66>. 

Thii  pnncrb  is  applied  ro  such  as.  not  cOQient  wjtb  ihdt  CoDdttion,  , 
aspire  to  wbat  is  abore  Ihric  worth  lo  deserve  or  power  lo  achieve     "*  ~ 
ujing  refers,  of  course,  lo  the  Dudleys,  but  soma  of  Ihe  cinnmsta^ 
connected  with  its  origin  are  of  loo  susjHcioiu  an  asped  lo  jultlfr  li 
crwliling  them  too  implidtly. 

The  beard  will  pay  for  ihe  shaving.    E.  Anglia. 
The  work  will  pay  for  itself. 

The  beast  that  goes  always  never  wants  blows.    H. 

The  beggar  is  never  out  of  his  way. 

The  beggar  may  sing  before  ihe  thief,    he. 

"  Beggars  maye  siage  before  theves, 

And  wepe  before  irewe  men  lameuling  there  greres." 
"  No  more  than  Ihe  English  of  tbut  old  Latin  verse, 
'  CanlstHi  vacuus  coram  lalrone  viator.' "— R. 

The  beggars  of  Batb. 

Many  in  that  place; 
all  pons  of  the  laud : 

The  belly  hates  a  long  sermon. 
The  beUy  hath  no  ears. 

Browne's  Britjnmiai  Pailaralt  (i6n).  ed.  HailitI,  I.  iSa.     Di. T 
{On  tMi  Lis«mi  in  Prmvrti.  1853,  p.  i3J  considers  Ibal  Ihe  "-  — "' 

ing  is  anterior  to  the  leonine  verse,  f ejunus  vooler  non  audii  ve ,, 

and  tbal  tbe  laller  has  been  formed  out  of  il.     "  Veniec  non  hftbel  m 
Ventre  »Sknii  n'a  point  d'oreilles. — ^.    Uiicoursc  to  or  call  apos  IH 

Sraons.  Ihey  will  not  mind  yon,  or  leave  tijdr  meal  to  aCMnil.    C 
asmus.  Ubl  de  pastu  aglttu,  non  aileixluniiu  boncstn  nllooe&    . 
thing  makes  the  vulgar  more  untraclable.  fierce,  and  ledllions,  t 
scarcity  and  bunger.    Nescn  plebs  jejuna  (imcre.    There  Is  >anie  rcMMl 
the  belly  should  have  no  ears,  because  words  will  hot  till  il.     k3  vteoln 
ayuno,  no  oye  jk  tunguao.     S/om," — Jfaj', 

The  belly  is  not  filled  wiih  fair  woids. 

a™  //i.'f  II  Dan/nni.  lyai,  p.  134. 
The  belly  teaches  all  arls. 
The  betly  that's  full  may  well  fast. 
The  best  cart  may  overthrow,    hk. 
The  best  coli  needs  breaking. 
The  best  cloih  may  have  a  moth  in  it 
The  best  dog  leaps  the  stile  6rEt. 

i.r.,  Let  ihc  wortblcsi  petson  take iiUee.^'Jt'i^ 


I 


The  best  fish  swim  near  ihe  bottom. 
The  best  go  tirsi,  the  bad  n 
The  best  ground's  the  dirtie: 
The  best  is  be^i  chenp.    he 

■'Lo  barolo  cs  caro. — S/hh.    For  it  doth  \\ 
«/.    Compare  Light  lAaif,  &c,  i 

The  best  mirror  is  an  old  friend.     R. 

The  best  must  crave  their  aces  of  allowance.     WALKKR. 

The  be5i  of  the  sport  is  lo  do  the  deed  and  say  nuthin;;. 

The  best  or  worst  thing  to  man  for  his  life 

is  good  or  ill  choosing  his  good  or  ill  wife.     HE.* 

The  best  part  is  still  behind. 

Rnndolph  inlnwiuces  this  proverb  in  a  Jocular  sense  in  his  CimfiitfJ 
Pfditr,  u  the  end  of  his  A  riiliff  ai,  1630. 

The  best  p;itch  is  off  (he  same  cloth. 

The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merry- 

A  DUflay  ef  Dvtie.  by  Leonard  WriBhi.  1589,  edit.  1614,  n.  13. 
"  This  Is  nollifng  but  that  distich  of  the  Schola  Salermtana  Iranslaled  i-' 
Si  tibi  dcHcianl  medicl  llbi  Gant 
Htec  tria  :  mens  Uela.  requies,  moderala  diiela."~J?iir. 


The  best  remedy  agaii 

both. 
The  best  things  are  worst  to  come  by.    walker, 

Nttv  Help  lo  Distauru.  I7ii,  p.  134.   "  Difficilia  qui  p 
Ti  KoXa."— R. 

The  best  thrtiw  of  the  dice  is  to  throw  them  a.way 
The  better  day,  the  better  deed,    walker. 

A  Ixjn  jotir  bonne  «iivre.     />.      Dicendn.  bonft 
— R.   This  proverb  is  citBf' 

The  hetier-natured,  the  sooner  undone. 
The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion. 
The  better  thou  be,  the  more  carefu 
Hendyng. 


much  ground  between 


n  Middlelon's  .l/i'^^dc/mdj  Tin 


t  thou  be,  quoih 
ouBhl  ta  be  tendered 


The  better  workman,  the  worse  husband. 
Though  thli  be  no 


1  I  have  found  il,  1  put  il  do»n. 


I  The  bigger  eateth  the  be.in.    he. 

xn.  Mtry  Jab  of  lie  WiJrn/  Edyth,  151$  (in  my  Old  Engliih  Jitl 
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•t  the  best  tcaTcQen. 


The  bird  that  can  stng.  and  won't  sing,  ■ 

The  bird  lores  bci  nesL     H. 

Tbe  birds  are  flown,    he. 

The  bishop  has  set  his  foot  in  JL 


TjndBle't  OMitma  ^m  CriHa  Mtm,  tuA;  TtaitCi  MmttwmAy, 
15S0.  Biii.  137S,  p.  333.  "Thfa  ~H  a  sari^ialbe  Norll^  obI  tar  Mk 
(ot  ai]}ifatng  ebe]  tbxi  ii  barnt  ta  bofliac.    FonDolj,  a  dari  «<  nqtcr- 


milk  on  ibe fire  to  be  kA  tin bwM  to ihc  hiilI.  Md £•«  -   . 

abonalhBnD." — Gtoe's  Prmrimcial Ghoarj,  aiauAhf  Bm^(f  on 

Lit,  1816^    But  otoi|iara  Brocketl'i  .V.  C-  GImatij,  -* '  ~ 

BokcT't  NaikAmftanik,  De.,  iSs(.  p.  51. 

The  bilch  that  t  me&n  is  uot  a  dog. 

The  biter  is  sometimes  bit. 

The  bUck  hen  layeth  a  white  egg. 

KcjT  gctiae  poenc  Hank  ee£— Earlj  CanFctioii  of  Fnad  Proieiln  m 
a  Mb.  in  C.  C.  C.  Cambndge,  quoted  in  Wriehl's  Eatyi,  tS«6,  i.  Lu- 


Heywood'f  Works,  1563,  cap.  7 ;  t-yly's  £■/''■''■  'ST?-  "pr,  Arber. 
p.  ss  i  »*"i'.  Bitrt.  All.  and  Tetaiio,  Ox..  i6jo.  itpt.  H^Ihrdi.  lyt 
'' V>aiu  waieth  old  ;  taA  Iben  she  was  iptelk  wmch,  when  lu>o  was  * 
jrong  wire  :  now  (he  erawes  (oote  is  on  bcr  (7e.  and  ihv  bUcx  oze  tusk 
irod  on  bet  f'xA.'—l.jXfiSatHaaH^Phaii.  15S4  (WctIls,  18^  L  ■«). 
Mr.  Ghskc  Ven  Irring  (AVta  and  Qiurio,  jni  S,.  ii'i.  488)  mnarks 
tbal  this  eipftalati  "Isuihii  day  applied  trequcni If  in  Scouwidtaaa 
nafeeliog  person,  and  means  (hal  he  bai  never  eiperKncr J  niiitaTiiiiiL" 

Tussei.inhis  Liiali'gxi  sf  Wiviiig and  TJiriving{Pi}iiiti4f  ffutttm^tf, 
__».   ,^   o.    .  ...    _    __.. B 10  amly  (be  phrase  10  one  who  lis  o«« 


experienced  Ibe  IroublB  of  a  uuiiJed  at 
■  •  Why  ibcn  da  rolke  ihls  1 
llie  blaeke  oxe  aeere  (re  _ 
irihat  way  InunyiDg]  were  lo  thiiTt?" 


Isprouetbepi 
-     '    inlhyh: 


;  Parlamenl  of  Bvrdtt  (dre*  1550).  !■ 


L  17a :  fkt  St/ult-Haau 


^  irrMUn,  I 


a  by  Tho.   He/wood,  pcriHUtied  in 
The  bltnde  eiicth  niany  ■  OLc.  and  ~ 


"JS^i 
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'I'lic  blind  iead  the  blind,  and  both  fall  into  the  ditcli. 

"She  halh  hem  in  such  wise  daunlcd, 
Tlut  ttiey  were,  ns  who  saith,  enchaunlcd, 
And  Bi  tlieblindenn  other  Icdcih, 
And  till  (liey  bite  nolhing  dtrdeih. " 

Gowet'i  Canfasio  Amam 
re  also  Ihe  Gitdt  and  Gedtit  Ballala,  1578,  repr.  Lsing,  p.  17B 
"The  Paip,  that  Pagane  full  of  ptyJt 


'.  lib.  ) 


He  hi 


ra  bllni 


For  quhair  the  blind  the  blind  dois 
Na  wonder  (hay  ga  wrang." 

gyde, 

•ri.e  blind  man  sometimes  hits  a  croiv. 

LoToday's  Lirtin,  1663,  p.  aig.     But  tbe  saying  *ai 

knuwn  in  Heywood  5  time.     That  writer,  in  his  Ditilo^ur 

"Ye  call  and  ooniecture  this  muche  like  in  show, 

As  the  bliud  man  casti  his  HUHk.  or  shooles  the  [ 

'{isUr 

The  borrowed  days. 

^ti  Papular  AaliquitUs  of  Gr.  Britain,  ii.  17,  and  Cbaml 
Annab  of  SeatlandA.  553- 

The  boughs  ihat  bear  most  hang  lowest. 
The  brains  don't  lie  in  the  beard. 
The  bride  goes  to  her  marriage-bed,  but  knows  not 
happen  lo  her. 
See  Carpenter's  Old  Heirra  Proverii,  1B36,  No.  13, 


The  Bristol  hogs  have  built  z 


>',  but  cannot  find  their  way 


A  Jaurn^  thnngk  England.  A.D.  175a,  edited  by  Haililt,  1869,  j>. 
144-  This  was  said  o(  the  tnerch&nti  oT  Bristol,  who  had  never  Uwn  uscti 
lo  an  Hchange,  and  wlio,  when  one  was  built  in  the  middle  of  Ihc  l.ii,l 
cenlury,  were  some  lime  betoro  they  acciaionied  ihenisclvcs  lo  iiialie  use 
of  it.    There  ia,  of  cotirx,  a  play  oi  words— Brijiol  jbcjji  Bnstlc. 

The  brother  had  rather  see  the  sister  rich  than  make  her  so. 
The  burnt  child  (ire  dreadeth,  quoth  Hendyng. 

Prmerhi  of  Hmdyng    (H'lH-    -■*'''■.    '■    "Sli  P'^radyn  uf  Dayttlf 
Devout,  (578,  repr,  60 ;  nnil  Ttmm,  a  play,  ed,  Dyee,  p.  8^. 
"  For  everrtiorc  gladly,  as  1  rede, 
Bceni  ehild  of  Her  hath  myeh  ilrede." 

RenavnleftkiS0it,\.  iBao. 
"A  burnt  child  featelh  the  nre,  and  a  tieaten  dofge  eschewoth  the 
wbippe.'— Wilson'i /fri!»^A'<*^/pnVM.  edit.  1584,  lign.  At.  "Chil- 
dren Iireni  still  after  dredc  the  lire.'  — Barelny's  £glBgi,  edit.  iSTCk  ■ign. 
D  ij  trru.  "  Atmost  all  languages  nHord  ui  sayings  and  praverlis  lo  this 
purpose  such  ure  raSin  it  n  vfirtoi  fyfu. — Hnitd.  'VfX^'  M  n 
vtr"<»  h*"—^""^-  I'iscalor  iciiu  sapii ;  struck  by  ihe  scorpion  fish 
ct  (wsilDua,  wbtMe  pticklcs  are  cslccnol  venomoat."— R. 
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The  butcher  looked  for  his  knife,  aod  'iwas  in  b 

The  butcher  looked  for  the  candle,  and  'twas  in  's  bat. 

The  butler's  box. 

"Bui  Slay,  my  friend  ;  let  il  be  first  nianiresl  tlial  mfFalbcT^L 
and  then  we  wil  rather  agree  at  bomc.  then  so&t  Ztc  Batlen  fia 
winneaJL" — "^i^taxmi  Xca  Agt  ef  Old Namio,  1609,  pL  la. 
"  Thrvat.  'Tis  well,  I  am  gild,  keep  your  nioaejr,  for  law 
li  like  a  buiJer'i  box  -.  ttbile  you  two  xuive^ 
That  (ricks  up  all  yimr  money. " 
—^trfi  Ram  Atky,  i6ii,ap.  Dodiley,  1815,0.391.     ScekboJW« 
fram  Pamaistn,  \fiiA  (Ha^litt'i  Dodsley,  ix.  103). 

The  calf  with  the  while  face. 

Day's  Blind  Br/^ar  of  Btdnal  Crttn,  tdy),  repr.  39 ;  pait  of  tkB  ■ 
of  a  (rad  printed  in  1649  [BUI.  Cellatiuia  and  NaUt,  187$^  p.  4^"  — 

The  calmest  husbands  make  the  stormiest  wives. 
The  camel,  going  to  seek  horns,  lost  his  ears. 
Tlie  c.irt  before  the  horse. 

"Yeh: 

torso,  we  call  it  in  Engli^  prouerbe.  ilie  cart  betoretfae  horae.  theCi^Mi 
call  it  Hbteron  Proteren.'  — ^HuttTnhams  Arti  of  Englak  Pttiit,  IjStv 

The  case  is  altered,  quolh  Plowden. 

WKT'ooAi  Stcond  Part  if  Quern  BHsaitfKs  Tnmila,  i6a&  nyc.  131. 
Edmund  Plowden  wax  an  eminent  common  Uwver  in  Qaecn  Etebok^ 
time,  bom  at  Hlovdeii.  in  Shropsbire,  of  wbom  '^irrflrn(in  I1I11  fTi'Mfctfl. 
Ann.  1584!  gives  this  charHCtet^  V*! lie  In legrilate  inter  hooina  sac  |m». 
fessionii  nulli  sccundus.  And  Sir  Cd«ard  Cooke  calli  liim  the  Qndr  tt 
Ibe  Common  Law.  This  proverb  a  usually  applird  10  such  laimn,  «r 
olbeis,  as  being  corrapted  with  larger  fees,  sbi^  side&.  and  pretend  tW  cas 
isaliered:  such  as  have  bovem  in  lingua.  Tnmr  mikir  Tim  itii  ini  ■itiiiliir 
the  proverb ;— Plowden,  being  aiked  by  a  Dd^boar  of  bii  stial  1  ■i»wTj 
rbere  wu  in  law  against  bis  neighbour  for  some  iiogs  that  bad  in  ^wiit 
hii  ground,  aniwered.  he  might  liave  very  good  remedy  1  Im>  iIii  oIIhi 
relying  that  Ihey  were  his  hogs.  Nay  then,  neighbour  {cntcMh  lirl.  Iktf  cVK 
ii  aJlered.  Oihers,  wilh  more  probability,  make  this  ll»  ongieal  ti  it : 
Plowden  bein^  a  Roman  CalhoUc,  some  neighbours  oF  hb  •!»  ban  hia 
no  good  will,  mlending  toentra^i  bnii,and  bring  him  under  tbe  task oT die 
law.  had  laken  care  to  dress  up  an  altar  in  a  .  .-   - 

layman  hi  a  pricat's  habit,  whoihouldsaym— .  ..  _.    

withal,  notice  thereof  was  giveB  pritalely  to  Mr.  lliuden.  alioih 


H  present  at  the  mass.    For  th 


d  that  he  himKKpefformed  the  mass,  and  a 
h  Plowden  lo  him,  Art  ihou  a  pricii,  ilicn*  ' 
y  then,  genilemen(qoothlw),  th'-^ '■ — 


'T/^tl. 
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The  cask  savours  of  ihe  lirst  fill. 

See  a  note  by  Weber  in  Dyce's  Btauntml  and  Flilchitr.  i«.  462.    The 
Collowing  appojile  passage  from  Honice  is  quoted  ibidrm  : 
"Qab  scmel  est  imbula  receni  sen'abit  odorcm 
Testa  did. " 


The  ca.1  and  the  dog  may  kiss,  yet  a 


e  the  better  friends. 


tl  Is  spoken  i 


The  cat  invites  the  mouse  tc 

The  cat  is  hungry  when  a  er 

The  cat  is  in  the  cream-pot. 

The  cat  sees  not  the  mouse  evfr.     H, 

The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovell  the  dog 

rule  ail  England  under  the  hog. 


■.a  witli  child  ihal  go  beyond  their  reckoning.— R. 


^  Afyrrt^fir  A 


This  I 


1563,  foL  143.  See  ElUi's  On'e. 
fs  a  salire  on  Riehart  III,  (wCo 
lis  myrmidons,  Cjftsby,  J/n/cUaf. 


The  cat  would  cat  fish,  and  would  not  wet  her  feet.     HE. 
MS.  of  Ihe  ifitfa  cenL  in  IftL  An/it.,  L  307,  and  Camden's  Sim.,  1 


p.  31a  (with  a  slight  yi 


il&tti« 


^ 


1^  chat  aime  le  poissoo,  mail  il  n'aime  pas  i>  meuiller  la  palte.  F. 
Calus  amal  pisces.  sed  non  vuU  lingecE  plantam.  .Iftdiid'al  Latin 
Trench  has  pointed  out  Ihe  allusion  to  (his  saying  in  jl/ircfeM,  when 
Ntactielh  speaks  oi  her  husband  as  a  man 

wait  upon,  I  would, 
the  adage. 

The  charitable  give  out  at  the  door,  and  God  puts  in  a 

The  chicken  crams  the  capon.    Somerset. 

The  chicken  is  the  country's,  but  the  cily  eats  it.     H. 

The  child  hath  a  red  tongue  like  its  father. 

The  child  says  nothing  but  what  it  heard  of  the  sire.    H. 

The  child  that's  born  must  be  kept. 

Thi  SihOQlt  ofSlntnrii.  by  R,  F.,  1603,  ['rtfacc. 

The  church  is  full  of  his  acquain 

bis  friends.    S.  Devon. 
The  church  is  out  of  temper  when  charity  waxeth  cold  and  z< 


:s  :  Ihe  pulpit  would  hold 


The  t 


hot. 


ocle  goes  as  it  pie 
)ache$  won't  run  t 
,  He  is  in  jail,— R. 


:5  the  clerk. 
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The  cock  crows  ./  and  ihe  hen  goes. 

The  cock  docs  crow  /  to  let  ua  know, 

if  we  be  wise,  /  'tis  time  to  rise. 

The  coil)  most  current  Is  flattery. 

The  comfotier'a  head  never  aches,    H. 

The  command  of  custom  is  great.     H. 

The  common  people  /  look  at  the  steeple.     CL. 

The  conquered  is  never  called  wise,  nor  the  conqueror  rash," 

The  constable  of  Oiipciishaw  sets  beggars  in  slocks  at  V* 

"Thij  ma)'  mean  Ihat  when  Ihr.  constable  of  Oppcnihaw  found  Man* 
Chester  spoiks  enjoying  ihemteiresioofreelir  in  hisdiiirici,  he  could  follow 

Ihem  bome.  and  then  haw  ihem  j-'----"  =-  -■--  —  — ■- "     ' '--— 

Ltp»di,  1873,  p.  »i>7. 

.-,  like  an  old  man  in  furs, 
another  keep,  first  keep  thyi 

HE. 
The  country  is  best  for  the  bider, 
that  is  most  cumbersome  to  the  rider.     HE. 

A  rich,  heavy  soil,   good  for  arable  purpooes,  but  iticos*eilienl  1 
traffic  ■ 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  rui 
A  Midiymmer  .Wight's  Drtam,  1600,  ai 

The  court  hath  no  almanac.    H. 

The  cow  knows  not  what  her  tail  is  worth  lill  the  has  loH  tl 

The  cow  little  giveth,  /  that  hardly  liveth. 

The  cow  that's  first  up  gets  the  first  o'  the  dew. 

The  coward  often  dies,  the  brave  but  once. 

The  cr<ib  of  the  wood  is  sauce  very  good 

for  the  crab  of  the  sea  ; 
but  the  wood  of  the  crab  is  sauce  for  a  drab 

that  will  not  her  husband  obey. 
The  crane  suckled  the  ass. 
The  credit  got  by  a  lie  lasts  only  lill  the  truth  co 
The  cross  on  his  breast  and  the  devil  in  his  heart. 
The  crow  beivails  the  sheep,  and  then  c.its  it.    K. 
The  crow  thinketh  her  own  birds  fairest  in  (he  wofl 
Luplon's  .4// /or  .1A~-    ■-=    ■"■    ■-        '■■   i.--  -.- 

(1551)  of  Moie'i  Vu^pi:  ■ 

both  the  Ranen  anil  ' 


e  don  more  than  the  club  of  Hemlea. 
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The  cuckoo  comes  in  April,  /  and  stays  ihe  month  of  May  ; 
sings  a  song  at  Midsummer,  /  and  itaen  goes  away.     Wills. 

Compare  In  April.  Sc. 

The  cuckoo  goes   to  Beaulieu  Y 
New  Forest. 

Beaiilieu  fair  day  is  Ibe  I5lh  April. 
The  cuckoo  singeth  all  the  yciir. 

e  alleged  pcrpeliiily  of  cuckolilom.    See  C 


to  buy  hilt 
is  called  cuckO' 


lal-Bmks,  Add,  Non 


iii.  7-8. 


The  cure  may  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  dainty  thing  would  have  a  dainty  biL     waI.kf.R. 

"The  hare  longs  for  venison  ;  more  uuce  (ban  pig." — Wodroif^c. 

The  dam  of  that  was  a  wisker, 

The  darkest  [and  coldest]  hour  is  nearest  the  dawn.     D. 
The  dasnei  daw-cock  sjis  amongst  the  doctors,     CL, 
Graculus  inter  Musas. — Clarit. 

The  day  has  eyes,  the  ni^ht  h,is  ears. 

The  day  is  short,  and  the  work  Is  much. 

Tlie  day  of  St.  Thomas,  the  blessed  divine, 

is  good  for  breivln^,  baking,  and  killing  fat  swine.     D. 

The  day  that  you  do  a  good  thing  there  will  be  stven  new 

The  dead  man's  part. 

The  third  pari  o{  a  itioa's  eslale.  which,  after  payrnenl  of  debts,  Jtc, 
goes  to  ihe  younger  children,  tbc  olhet  (wo  bvlonEing  lo  Ihe  widow  und 
to  the  eldest  son,    Tliis  is  Ihe  citstom  of  London, 

The  dead  only  should  do  nothing. 

The  death  of  wives  and  the  loss  of  sheep  make  men  rich. 

The  death  of  your  first  wife  made  such  a  hole  in  your  heart 

that  all  the  rest  slip  through. 
The  deeper  the  sweeter,     CL. 

"The deeper  Is  thesweder." — Kam  Allty,  by  L.  Barry.  i6i[  (Dotliley, 
iSaS,  V.  377f,  li  19  iibo  in  Rowley's  MaUh  al  MiiniiU,  1633  (Hailill's 
Liodalej,  liii.  ^^).  and  elsewiiere. 

The  devil  always  leaves  a  stink  behind  him. 
The  devil  and  his  dam. 

See  Ileoilowe's  Diary,  ed.  Collier,  p.  [69. 
The  devil  gets  up  to  the  belfry  by  the  vicat'j  skirls. 
The  devil  goes  shares  in  gaming. 
The  devil  hath  cast  a  bone  to  set  strife,     HK.* 
The  devil  is  a  busy  bishop  in  his  own  diocese. 
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The  Dutchman  saith  thai  sedging  is  good  cope.     he. 
The  Dutchman's  headache. 

The  early  bird  catchelh  the  worm. 

The  early  sower  never  borrows  of  the  late. 

The  earth  produces  all  things,  and  receives  all  again. 

The  earthen  pot  must  keep  clear  of  the  brass  ketik. 

The  ebb  will  fetch  off  what  the  tide  brings  in. 

The  empty  leech  sucks  sore.     WALKER. 

The  end  crowns  alL 

'I'he  end  makes  all  equal. 

The  end  of  fishing  is  catching. 

The  Englishman  weeps,  /  the  Irishman  sleeps  ; 

but  the  Scotchman  goes  while  he  gets  It- 

The  epicure  puts  his  purse  into  his  belly  ;  the  miser  his 

into  his  purse. 
The  escaped  mouse  ever  feels  the  taste  of  the  bait.    H. 
The  evening  crowns  the  day. 

Up  bcl  morire  tuila  lavjla  honora. 

"  Didquc  beat  us 
Ante  obitum  nemo  suprcmaque  funeta  debet," — Oi-iV. 
Eiitua  acli  probat.    Al  finir  dei  gioco,  si  vede  cti 


The  evil  that  cometh  out  of  ihy  mouth  flieth  into  thy  bosoi 

The  evil  wound  is  cured,  but  not  the  evil  name. 

The  ewe  that  doth  bleat  /  doth  lose  the  most  of  her  mcw. 

The  example  of  good  men  is  visible  pbilosoph)'. 

The  eye  is  a  shrew. 

'I'he  eye  is  the  pearl  of  the  face. 

The  eye  of  the  m,isier  does  more  than  both  his  haniis. 

The  eye  that  sees  all  things  else  sees  not  itseli. 

The  eye  will  have  his  part.     H. 

The  Tair  lasts  all  the  year.    DS. 

The  fair  maid  who,  the  llrsi  of  May, 

);ocs  to  the  6elds  at  break  of  day, 

and  wushes  in  dew  from  the  hawthorn  tree, 

will  ever  after  handsome  be. 

The  fairer  the  hostess,  the  fouler  the  reckontn<;. 

BdJe  hosiESse  c'esi  «n  tnnl  poui  to  bourse.    Fr.    Elbueipeduk 
■Dal  pani  la  balsa.    Spiut. 

The  fairer  the  paper,  the  fouler  the  blot. 
The  fairest- looking  shoe  may  pinch  the  foot. 
The  fattest  silk  is  soonest  stained. 

Tbit  may  be  applied  to  women,    TIic  liindiooicil  nonii 
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comipled,  becauw  Ibcy  are  most  Icmpted.     It  may  also  be  applied  lo 
good  nalores,  whicb  are  tnosl  easily  drawn  a*ay  by  evil  company.— R. 
The  falsehood  of  Ferrara. 

Gaseoigne's  Suppaus,  1566  (Works,  by  Ilaitili,  1.  338-9,  330). 

The  farmer  should  have,  on  CaTidlemas  Dav 
half  his  slover  and  half  his  hay. 
Winter  forage. 

The  farther  froni  the  sun,  the  duller  wit- 

The  farther  in,  the  deeper. 

The  farthest  way  about  is  the  nearest  way  home. 

What  is  gained  In  the  ihoitness  may  be  tott  in  ibe  goodness  of  llie 
way,  Compendia  plenimque  sum  dispendia. — R.  "'  For  lei  Ihe  proverb 
say  what  it  will,  the  Tanhesl  uay  nboul  is  not  the  nearest  way  honie."— 
Stevenson's  Flerus  Brita»nitiii,  j66i.  dcdic.  or  my  Saat  of  Pri/atfi, 
'B74.  P-  398. 

The  farthing  is  good  that  m.iketh  the  penny  bud.    w. 

The  fat  is  in  the  fire.     HK.* 

The  fat  man  knoweth  not  what  the  lean  ihinlceth.    h. 

The  father  sighs  more  at  the  deaiii  of  one  son  than  he  smiles 
at  the  birth  of  many. 

The  father  to  the  bnugh,  and  the  son  to  the  plough.    CL. 

This  saying  t  look  upon  as  loo  nonow  to  be  placed  in  Ihe  family  of 
proverln ;  it  is  rather  10  be  deemed  a  mle  or  maxim  jn'lbe  tenure  of 
Gavel-kind,  where,  tbmigb  the  father  bad  judgment  lo  be  haa|{ed,  ycl 
Ihcre  followed  no  forfeiture  of  his  cslate,  but  his  son  might  (a  happy  man, 
according  lo  Horace's  descriptiOD)  palema  nira  bobusEierceresub.— K. 
Or,  according  10  the  lemis  of  an  old  chnner  cited  by  Lambarde  (npud 


tiiiini,  by  Skeat,  99),  "Les  liendra  par  r 

The  fault  of  the  horse  is  put  on  the  saddle.     If. 

The  faulty  stands  on  his  guard. 

The  fewer  his  years  /  the  fewer  his  tears. 

The  fewer  the  better  fare.    C. 

The  filth  under  the  white  snow  the  sun  discovers.     H. 

The  finest  flower  will  soonest  fade. 

riallad  printed  about  1370  in  jincieni  Balladi.  &f.,  1867.  374. 

The  finger  next  thy  thumb. 

"  In  y'  iliou  crauest  my  aide,  assure  Ihy  tcife  I  will  be  the  finger  □< 

thy  thombe."— Lyly's  Eiiphuis.  1579,  repr.  Arber.  G8. 

The  fire  in  the  Hint  shows  not  till  it's  struck. 

The  fire  is  never  without  heat.    Ds. 

The  fire  of  London  was  a  punishment  for  gluttony. 

The  fire  that  burnelh  laketh  the  heal  out  of  a  bum. 

The  fire  th.it  does  not  warm  me  shall  never  scorch  me. 

The  fire  which  ligliiclh  us  at  a  distance  wilt  burn  us  when  nc;i 
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The  first  breath  /  is  ihe  beginning  of  death. 
The  first  cock  of  hay  /  frights  the  cuckoo  away.    D, 
The  first  cut,  and  all  the  loaf  besides. 
The  first  dish  pleaseth  all.     H. 
The  first  faults  are  theirs  that  commit  them  : 
the  second  are  theirs  that  permit  them. 
The  first  men  Jn  the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughm 
a  graii. 


The  first  of  the  nine  orders  of  knaves  is  he  that  tells  his  ei 

before  he  goes  it. 
The  first  pig,  but  the  last  whelp  of  the  litter,  is  the  best. 
The  first  point  of  hawking  is  Hold  fast.    HE. 
The  first  step  is  the  only  difficulty. 

II  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coule.    Fr. 
The  first  year  let  your  house  to  your  enemy  ;  the  secon 

your  friend  ;  the  third,  live  in  it  yourself. 
The  fish  adores  the  bait.     H. 

The  fish  may  be  caught  in  a  net  that  will  not  come  to  a  he 
The  flower  of  the  frying-pan. 

Afarria^e'of  H'i/ and  IVisdom  {drci  1570).    This  appears  lobe 
of  diRerEDt  ruding  of  our  saying — The  flower  of  the  flock. 

The  fly  that  playeth  too  long  in  the  candle  singeth  her  wii 
The  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune  of  another. 
The  fool  asks  much,  but  he  is  more  fool  that  grants  it     B 
The  fool  is  busy  in  every  one's  business  but  his  own. 
The  fool  runs  away  while  his  house  is  burning. 
The  fool  aaith.  Who  would  have  ihotight  it  ? 
The  fool  wanders  ;  the  wise  man  travels. 
The  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his  lancL 
The  foot  on  the  cradle  and  the  hand  on  the  disIafiT. 
The  sign  of  a  good  housctvire. 

The  foremost  dog  caicheth  the  hare. 

The  fork  is  commonly  the  nike's  heir, 

The  fowler's  pipe  sounds  sweet  till  the  bird  is  caught. 

The  fox  knows  much,  but  more  he  that  catchcth  him.     B. 
Mukaiabca  laposi,  mas  mais  quem  Btnma.    fWf.    M>ie)io  « 
comudo  pero  m.-u  quien  it  los  paao.     S'fan.     This  opptin  10  M 
has  a  Great  canceil  of  himself,  but  ii  ovetiadial  by  uiolhrr. 

.   The  tox  may  grow  grey,  but  never  good. 

Vulp«  pilot  tnuiM.  more*  nS  mutBt.— Polydore  VeiBil  iPn».  L 
149S,  cdii.  1503,  sign.  E  itne). 
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:r  fares  better  than  when  he  is  banned. 


Ip^  domi,  simul  ai 


t.  (S.ilir,  I.  i.  66). 


The  fox  praiseth  the  meat  out  of  the  crow's  mouth, 
The  fox  was  sick  and  he  knew  not  where  : 
he  clapped  his  hand  on  his  tail,  and  swore  It  was  there. 
The  friar  preached  against  sieaUtig  when  he  had  a  pudding  I 
his  sleeve. 

This  proverb  is  formed  out  of  A  C.  Aftry  Tiityi.  No.  66  of  cd.  withot 


has  it,  but  difTerenlly  ;  be  puis  n  goose  in  the  place  of  Ihe  pudding,  like 
the  Italian  venion. 

The  frog  /  cannot  out  of  hec  bog. 

The  frost  hurts  not  weeds. 

The  fryingpan  says  to  the  kettle,  Avaunt,  Black-brows  ! 

The  full  moon  brings  fair  weather. 

The  farther  you  go,  the  farther  behind,     HE.* 

The  Gallants  of  Fowey.    Comtir. 

Thii  eiprciiion  arose  from  the  conspicuous  pan  taken  by  llie  maiiner? 
and  inhabitants  of  Fowry,  on  the  soutli  coast  of  CornwaLl,  In  Ilie  (brcign 
wan  of  the  Hantageuets,  to  which  they  were  amoag  the  largest  coa- 
Iribulors  of  ships  and  men. 

The  gallows  groans  for  you.    WALKER. 
The  gallows  will  have  its  own  at  last. 
The  Gentle  Craft. 

ShoeiDBlien  are  so  called.    Compare  A  iSMoiaker't  urn.  &c. 
The  gentle  hawk  half-mans  herself,     H. 
The  German's  wit  is  in  his  lingers-,     u. 
The  glue  did  not  hold. 

i.e.,  Vou  were  baulked  in  ymir  wishej ;  you  missed  your  aim.  — R. 
The  goat  must  browse  where  he  is  tied.     H. 
The  golden  age  was  never  the  present  age. 
The  golden  mean. 

Jieroiddei  weioofraesureiseuBrguldene.— .-/nervH  Kiiak.  ed.  Morion. 
p.  336, 

The  good  fellowship  of  Padstow.     Ciimw. 

Nolls  and  Qu.-rja,  3rd  S. ,  v.  375. 

The  good  horse  must  carry  drink.    S.  Devoit. 
The  good  horse  must  not  cocky  to  a  gaily- whacker.    S,  Devon. 
i.i.,  not  start  al  a  scurcrow.  —Shtllf. 
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The  good  horse  must  smell  lo  a  piny.    S,  Devon. 

i.e.,  fnasi  know  by  smElling  where  the  pliiy  (ignti  fatutu],  and  tt 
fore  llie  bog,  is.  —Shelly. 

The  good-man  is  the  last  who  knows  what's  amiss  at  home. 

The  good  mother  saith  not.  Will  you  ?  but  g'ves. 

The  good  wife  would  not  seek  her  daughter  in  ibe  oven,  ualei 
she  had  been  there  herself.  C. 
"See  him  and  see  him  not  I  will,  aboal  Chat  his  mcabld  invenllon  of  the 
good-wife  my  molliers  finding  her  daughter  in  ihe  oven,  when  she  would 
never  have  sought  her.  if  she  hud  not  been  there  finlherselfc  ;  ihacVney 
proverb  in  mens  moulhi  ever  since  K.  I.ud  was  a  litlle  boy,  or  Belinui, 
Brennus'  brother,  for  the  love  hee  tore  lo  oysters,  tiuill  Bilungsgale."—  , 
Nnsh's  Hare  ivilhyoH  fa  Sagnm  Waliten.  1596.  repr.  1869,  p.  J43. 

The  gown  is  hers  that  wears   it,   and  the  world  is  his  whf^ 
The  tjrave's  good  rest,  when  women  go  first  to  bed. 

Rowley-a  Woman  .\ever  I7rt,  .63J  (Dilke,  V.  347). 

The  grave  is  ihe  general  meeting- place. 

The  great  and  the  little  have  need  of  one  another. 

The  great  cab  and  the  little  cab  E"  down  to  Ihe  grave. 

The  great  thieves  punish  the  little  ones. 

The  gre.iicr  the  right  [he  greater  the  wrong. 

Summuni  iui  summa  iniurin.— Polydotc  Vetgil  {Pravrrhisrvm  Liheltm,  I 
1498,  edii.  I J03,  sign.  D  iii). 


Theg 


;t  b.irkrrs  bite  not  sorest.    CL. 


Or.  Dogs  that  bark  at  a  distance  bite  ni 
non  monie.  Ila{.  Chieti  qui  aboyc  ne  m 
vetiomeniius  laltaut.    Cofl  que  muiio  ladra  ( 


The  gre.itest  boasters  r 

iHlirluUof  Tkirdle,, 


e  not  the  greatest  doers. 

bout  1550  (pan  of  liUe). 


The  greatest  burdens  are  not  t 
The  greatest  calf  is  not  the  sw 

The  greatest  clerks  be  not  the  wisest  men.     he.  and  DS, 
Sidim  frem  Parnatnit.  l6o«  (HsKlltl'*  Dodsley.   

MiUet>i    TaU  led.  Wrijjlu,  joy.   Bvi.,    p.   48.      See  Ktjriard  tit  /, 

'J  homi'  repr.  of  Caxtoti's  ed-  _p    '"        ""'  "" — """ ' 

learned  individiiali.  wlio  hftve  all 

of  poor  Dominie  Sampson  wiihi 

KliolDT  who  loved  to  Teach,  arA  eke  lo  learn,  your  Academic  iai 

know  where  «*tm  more  ignoraat  than  oneself  nnyba  bad  totl>a*Q 
ftnd  ilicse  *re  the  tcminaric-s  to  whicli  ceruitt  wonder  that  «se  diNt  i| 
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commK  one't  cbild,  when  paitrl-mnD.  lo  compliU  kis  iducalien  1—b.bA 
whence  emerge  Ihe  gOTcniacs  and  leglitiMon  ot  IhLi  gieat  niUion— are  lo 
emerge  foe  all  line,  unlets  lefarm  inierveaei  to  dr^troy  the  execrable 
system  of  govemmcni  by  my  friend  and  my  friend's  friend.  At  pmeni 
wc  seem  lo  be  culminaiing  loward  Ihe  greal  qalaniily  aacienlly  predicted 
for  1884, 

The  greatest  crabs  be  not  all  the  best  meat.     HE. 

Creal  and  eood  are  not  always  the  ume  Ihing  ;  [hough  oui  linguREe 
often  makes  them  synonymous  lerms,  as  Khen  we  call  n  gieal  way  a  good 
way.  and  a  greal  deal  a  good  deal,  ke..  in  wliich,  and  the  like  plinues, 

rent.  Bonus,  also,  in  LAtin.  is  sometimes  used  in  [he  same  sense  as  In 
that  of  Persius,  Sat.  3,  Bona  pan  procenim.  Lcs  grands  ticeufE  ne  foni 
pas  la  grandes  ■ '"      "■-      " 


we  can  be  at  is  that  of  our  lime. 

the  most  danger  of  ialling. 


The  greatest  expense 

The  greatest  favourites  are  in  the  most  danger  of  iall 
The  greatest  hale  springs  from  the  greatest  love. 
The  greatest  learning  is  to  be  seen  in  the  greatest  pi: 


n  do  the  e 


The  greatest  learning  i-  ,. 

The  greatest  misirhieryau 

The  greatest  oaks  have  been  little  acorns. 

The  greatest  step  is  that  otit  of  tloors.     H. 

The  greatest  talkers  are  the  least  doers,    c. 

The  greatest  things  are  done  by  the  help  of  smal 

The  greatest  vessel  hath  but  its  measure. 

The  greatest  wealth  is  contentment  with  a  little. 

The  greatest  wonder  c 

is  Stumbland  Church  c 
Hieson'nl/55.  Call.,  1 
366,  IS  referred  to. 


n  P.irsonby  Green. 

io.  19,  where  Whellan's  H'ei 


The  green  new  broom  sweepeth  clean.     HE. 
The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse,    he. 

Eilli'j  Orig.  Ultirt,  til  S„  hi.  349 ;  Bansley'i  Tmljrie,  «e.  (citel 
'547).  in  Hadilt's  Pofuiar  Potliy,  iv.  137.  Andrew  Borde.  in  hii  Bnrvi- 
an  of  Hillhi,  1547,  his  il :  "  Ttie  wkilr  marc  b  the  lictler  hoBc."  'I"he 
following  eiiracc  from  Tlu  Puiinti  IVaiii  atcnt  LnHden.  In  Harl.  MS. 
391Q,  fuL  36.  vftio,  I7lh  tent.  (HtUiuia  AHliqua,  ii.  71).  is  eurioui 
enough  : 

L"  And  as  I  came  downe  Ludgate  hill, 
Whome  should  1  meet  but  my  goMi  Lotd  Mayor? 
On  him  I  gap'd  as  youngsters  still 
Gape  on  [oyes,  in  Donilmew  faire. 
I  know  not  which  of  'cm  to  desire, 
The  mtyor  or  the  hone  ihey  were  bnih  so  tike : 
Thdr  trapi^nes  so  rich  you  would  admyie, 


Tbdt  faces  sticb,  ni 

It  I  miisl  consider  perforce 
TtK  saying  oT  ould,  10  true  it  was, 


English  Proverbs  and 


a  pixy.     S.  Dei'Ci 


s  tile  last  who  knows  whai's  amiss  at  home. 

n  ibe  oven,  unless 

"Sec  him  and  ice  himnol  I  will,  about  thai  liia  mean  Id  lovealion  of  OmI 
|;ood-wire  my  motben  Hnding  her  daughter  in  Ihe  oven,  wbere  ttus  wouM  |l 
never  have  sought  her.  if  she  hod  not  liecn  ihcfe  firalherlcKe:  allMklMVlil 

pmTCibm  men  niDulIis  ever  unc«  K.  Lud  wu  a  lllllebor.  or  BtUsp*,,  J 
ttrennus'  brother,  Tor  the  love  hec  bnre  lo  ointen,  built  BilUnEV^'  ^ 
Nosh's  Have  xilk/au  to  Safren  IValdrn.  1596,  rqir.  1369,  p.  I43. 


The  gown  is  her 

enjoys  ii. 
The  grave's  good 


that  wears  it,  and  the  world  1. 
est,  when  women  go  first 

AVirr  I'fsl.  1632  (Dilk. 


his  1 
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The  grave  is  the  general  meeting- place. 

The  great  and  the  little  have  need  of  one  another. 

'I'he  great  cab  and  the  little  cab  go  down  lo  the  grave. 

The  great  thieves  punish  the  little  ones. 

The  gre.-iler  the  tight  the  greater  the  wrong. 

Samnmm  ins  lumma  Injuria.— Polydore  Vergil  (Pratitrtifnrm 
1498,  cUil.  1503,  sign.  D  iii). 

The  greatest  bnrlters  bite  not  sorest,    ll. 

Or.  Don  ihut  bark  nl  a  distance  IkIc  not  at  hiod,    CiM  dd  ij 

i)OD  moruc.    //al.    China  qui  nlioyc  ne  mord  pat-    Fr,    O 
vehemeiiiiiu  Utniii.    C.-iS  que  niulio  loitra  nuaeatvin  pema 

Tbe  greatest  boasters  are  not  the  greatest  do«r», 

Itlfluiti  0/  TAtriilfi,  about  1550  (pail  of  llJe). 

The  <;reatest  burdens  are  not  the  gainfuilesL 
The  greatest  cair  is  not  the  sweetest  vea). 

The  f;rentC5l  clerk?  he  nnt  the  wi«c»:  tnrn,     II 
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HourelE.  in  a  Idler  dated  5  Feb.  1693-  6,  tu  Iiis  cotain  T.  V. :  "  If  H 
Ugbl  upon  such  a  Wife  (a  uife  (hat  hatii  more  boae  than  Fksb)  1 
vDa  may  have  the  same  measure  at  Patience,  that  Socraln  a~  *  "' 
l^ia'l,  10  suffer  the  griy  mare  sometimes  to  be  the  bclUr  liotu,' 
bcxA  on  Ihc  Lamts,  1874,  p.  302. 

The  groat  is  ill  saved  tbat  shames  the  master. 

The  groundsel  speaks  rot  save  what  it  heard  al  the  hinges. 

The  guU  comes  after  the  raiii. 

The  guts  uphold  the  heart,  and  not  the  heart  the  guls- 

The  haddocks  are  good  /  dipped  in  May  flood. 

The  half  is  better  than  the  whole. 

The  hand  that  gives  gathers. 

The  handsomest  flower  is  not  the  sweetesl. 

The  bard  gives  more  than  he  that  hath  nothing.     H. 

The  hare  starts  when  a  man  least  expects  it. 

The  hasty  bitch  hringeth  forth  blind  whelps. 

More's  Utofia  [1516).  tnnil.  by  R.  Robinsoti,  1551.  Tir  Trat 
loHugeHlleTtadtr.  "  ITie  iwifteslbilchbnngs  forth  iheblindesl  »' 
— Gascoigne's  Pojui,  1575.  "  Tbs  ouet  preeoant  dog  (vre  see),  t 
forth  blinde  puppies."— Har  -  '     "■  ■  -    ■■  —  •■-  ■ 


,ing„/  Tlumu.  f.\uU,,ti 


Tne  hasty  man  [in  wedding]  never  wanteih  woe.    H 

The  head  and  feet  kept  warm,  /  the  rest  will  take  no  harm. 

The  head  grey,  and  no  briins  yet ! 

The  head  of  a  snake  with  garlic  is  good  meal ! 

l.ottery  of  1567  [Kcrapei  Loiiky  USS.,  atj),  ofcoune.  in  ai 

The  heart's  mirth  doth  make  the  face  fair.     B,  07  U.  R. 
The  Heathen's  Fortune  Is  the  Christian's  Providence. 
OdIj'  a  queslioa  of  names, 

hales  the  fisherman.    cL, 

cause   llie  isKcr  interferes  with  the  heniDg 


The  herring' 

Prtsumah 

The  higher  the  ape  goes,  the 

The  higher begganor baie-br 
discover  tin  ' 
Scripture 


s  his  l.iil. 


saim,  Prov.  xiwl.  i.  '   :< 
la  ilmla.  ctii  |nu  va  ir, 
Ilalion*.  I  find,  draw  this  pioveib  i< 

'      ipcalis  Ihc  Dioic  ipoii  li' 


n  himsetf.— R. 


The  higher  the  fool,  the  greater  ihe  fill. 
^^M  higher  liic  hill,  the  luwef  the  grau. 
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The  higher  the  plum-tree,  the  riper  the  plum  : 

the  richer  the  cobbler,  the  blacker  his  thumb. 

The  highest  branch  is  not  the  safest  roost. 

The  highest  spoke  in  Fortune's  wheel  may  soo 

The  highest  tree  hath  the  grcAtest  fall. 
Tolluatur  in  ■Itum  ul  lapju  giBvii 
■Iways  the  lower  ebb,     Celsa:  gtaviore  casu  aeciaum  lurrrs,     finr.11,— 
R.    Upon  this  idea  proceeds  ibe  story  about  Raleigh  and  (J.  Eliubeih, 
"Fain  would  I  climb,'*  Jtc. 


Thf  higher  ilood  hath 


I 


I 


The  highway  is  never  about.     CL. 
The  hindmost  dog  may  catch  the  hare. 
The  hob  of  Hornchurch. 

A  story  was  ciirrenl,  in  and  about  iS7S-  o(  a  elonn  wlio  came  to 
London  for  ihe  firsl  iime  from  Homchurch.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
who  wm  lold  that  Ihe  nearest  way  10  Banholoinew  Fair  vras  through 
WhitMhapd.— y^cc,  I-/ lie  Quarr.  ie/w.  J/aU  ami  MaJbru,  lept.  1816.^ 

The  Hodder,  the  Caider,  the  Ribble,  and  Rain, 
all  meet  in  a  point  on  Mytton's  domain. 

AfSS.  Coll.  /«r  DrByhdn,  &c..by  Mr,  Higson.  But  compare  lUr. 
land  and  WiUuDson's  Liiuaiiirt  Ijgaids,  1S73,  p.  185. 

The  hog  to  the  honey  pois. 

The  hog  never  looks  up  to  him  that  threshes  down  the  acorns. 

The  hole  calls  the  thief,     h. 

The  honey  is  sweet,  but  the  bee  stings.     H. 

The  horse  next  the  mill  carries  all  the  grist. 

The  horse  that  draws  bis  halter  is  not  quite  escaped 

Non  k  leappito  chi  stroscina  la  catena  dletro.  It.il.  11  n'cst  pu 
«SChjpp*  qui  traine  son  lien.     Fr.  -R. 

The  house  slicws  the  owner,    h. 
The  huntcr'i  moon. 

Tlie  moon  in  October  :  that  in  September  it  the  baneit  moon. 

The  ignorant  haih  an  eagle's  wings  and  an  owl's  eyes.     H, 
The  informer  is  the  worse  rogue  of  ihe  two. 
The  Inner  Temple  rich,  /  the  Middle  Temple  poor ; 
Lincoln's  Inn  for  law,  /  and  Gray's  Inn  for  a  whore 
The  Isle  of  Wight  hath  no  monks,  lawyers,  or  foxes. 

"The  speech  hath  more  rairth  than  truth  in  ii."— Speed's  Calttepn  of 
JitHtiimi  Houiti.  ■•  That  they  had  monlu  1  knovr,  Black  ones  al  Cans- 
brook.  While  ones  ■!  Quairer,  in  Ihii  island.  That  they  have  lawyera, 
"  know  when  tbey  pay  thcni  their  f>.-es :  and  that  ihey  lure  fotes, 
*  •-  -  ■  now.  Rill  of  all  Ihese,  perchance  fewer  than  in  other  places 
t."    FuiJtr  it663).—k. 

IV  Inhabilanti  of  the  tie  of  Wight  did  bi.si. 
No  vtrmia  n*d  to  haiboui  in  ihcir  coast. 
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For  ibcj  DO  boodcd  Mo^a.  Mr  Fen*  ImmL 
N'or  Law  Vlttn^a  wbo  m*\r  facia  i^  nid 

—Setmd  Part  ^«ii«ijHi'..  I9  T.  S«M.  rt«^  ri 

Tbe  Italian  is  wise  before  be  KDiIenakes  a  dting,  tlte  Geiiuau 
wUk  be  is  doin^  it,  and  tbe  Freacluaan  vben  it  b  over. 

Tbe  Jews  spend  at  Easter,  the  Moors  at  tnarmses,  and  Cbns- 
daos  in  mits.    B. 

Tbe  keys  bang  not  all  br  one  man's  sirdle.     BE. 

Tbe  kick  of  tbe  dam  bnns  dm  tbe  colL 

Tbe  kid  that  keeps  abore  b  in  no  danger  of  tbe  woK. 

The  kiln  calls  tbe  oren  bont-beank.     CI. 

Tbe  king  can  make  a  seijeant,  bat  not  a  lawrer. 

Tbe  king  must  wait  while  his  beer's  dnwing' 

Tbe  king  of  good  fellows  is  appointed  for  i^  qnees  of  b 

The  king's  ^aff  b  better  tban  otber  people's  com. 

Tbe  king's  cheese  goes  half  away  in  pariogs- 

The  king's  eiraad  ma^  come  in  at  the  cadger's  gate. 

The  king's  faTour  is  no  iidieiitaoce. 

Tbe  king's  word  is  more  than  asotber  man's  oaih. 
"  U  uiT  enet  did  t^  Ht 
anotba  nuns  oibe,  f  mi 
mt"  — r*t  Princtss  EHaMk  U 

The  kinsman's  ear  will  hear  it. 
The  bbour  we  delight  ia  pliyiics  pain. 
Tbe  lame  goes  as  far  as  your  staggerer.     H. 
The  lame  post  brings  the  suiesi  news. 
The  lame  returns  soonec  than  his  servant. 
The  land  of  Nod. 

Sleep.     He's  gooc  10  tbe  Uod  of  nod  ^  fae's  gOD*  K 

The  lapwing  cries  most  farthest  frcro  her  nest. 

The  latks  fall  there  ready-raasted. 

The  lass  in  the  red  petticoat  shall  pay  for  al',, 

Voung  men  aiuwtT  to  wbeo  ttieji  sre  did  for  boog  m>  predl^  M 

expctisiie  ;  meaning,  the;^  will  gel  a  wife  vub  a  good  p*-"' —   "'-*  "*" 

pay  fof  ii.— K. 

The  last  benefit  is  the  most  remembered. 
The  1.1st  drop  makes  the  cup  run  over. 

I'he  last  cvd  smarts  most. 

The  Uu  man  that  he  killed 
keeps  hogs  in  Hinckley  field.    LttettiertMiff, 
Spoken  otacovanl  ibat  aem  dnni  fit^L — R. 
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The  last  suitor  wins  the  maid. 
The  Latins  call  me  Porcus. 

A  Ihmsl  a(  a  nEcdleis  displaf  of  enidil 

vcniional  meaning  o(  ihe  word,  which  lb 
from  Ihe  Greeki 


ilinEloA'.i1nrfp.,and 
c  less  ilelicaieand  con- 
>.  I  presume,  borrowed 


The  laundress  washeth  her  own  smock  first. 

The  law  growelh  from  sin,  and  chastiseth  ii.    B.  of  m.  r. 

The  law  is  not  the  same  ai  marning  and  oight. 

The  laxy  man's  the  beggar's  brother. 

The  least  boy  always  carries  the  greatest  fiddle. 

All  lay  load  upon  those  that  are  least  able  <o  bear  It.     For  ihey  th.-il 
are  Icail  able  10  bear  are  Icasi  able  to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  burden. 

The  least  foolish  is  wise.     H. 

The  least  Said  the  soonest  mended. 


—  Parlamtii/ a/ Bjyniti  [atck  1550),  in  Hwlitt's /'('/"/■ir /^f/f^.  iii.  169. 
The  less  the  temptation,  the  greater  the  sin. 
The  less  wit  a  man  has,  the  less  he  knows  that  he  wants  it. 
The  life  of  man  is  a  winter's  day  /  and  a  winiet's  way. 
The  light  is  naught  for  sore  eyes. 

A  r<ci]  malade  la  lumiire  nuit.    Fr. — R. 
The  like,  I  say,  /  sitteth  with  the  jay.    b.  of  m.  r. 
The  lion  is  not  so  fierce  as  they  paint  him.     H. 
The  lion's  share. 

Theie  is  a  kindred  Lalia  iiying,  LtMina  sacitlai. 

The  lion's  skin  is  never  cheap. 

The  lickorish  cat  gets  many  a  rap.  . 

The  little  cannot  be  great  unless  be  devour  m.iny. 

The  little  smith  of  Nottingham, 

who  doth  (he  work  that  no  man  can. 

Who  this  little  smith  and  great  workman  was,  and  when  he  livrd,  1 

know  not ;  ond  have  cause  10  suspect  that  ihis  of  Noliingham  b  a  pcri- 

pliraiu  of  luma,  titU,  Of  a  person  who  never  was.      By  way  of  larciim. 

i(  is  kpplied  (o  such  who,  being  concdled  of  Iheir  own  skill,  pretend  to 

Ihe  achieving  of  impoiiibiliiies.  —  R. 

The  little  wimble  will  let  in  the  great  auger. 
The  long  home. 

What  wero*  terniri«fiflfT«u  AiHi/— I*,*..  Ihe  giavB.  Speaking  of  the 
death  of  LiitTjtir^.  Ihe  author  of^  lleatlh  lo  I*,  GtHllrmaiilt  I'nfrnwH 
tj StrvlHgmat,  1598,  says,  ■' Though  1  had  lieen  none  of  UisEiecolota, 


^L  What 

^^B  death 
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nor  bad  had  an^  Legasie  beslowed  vpon  mte,  yel  would  1,  at 
chargH,  haue  scene  him  honcsllr  broughl  foorth  lo  hU  long  ho 
saying  is)."     It  may  be  observed  thai,  where  a  tree  is  in  a  poor  way,  « 
gardenerwill  sayof  it,  "Ah,  he's  going  home." 

The  longer  east,  the  shorter  west.    he. 

"  We  maie  as  well  (quolh  he)  dine,  whan  this  is  doone, 
The  longer  forenoone  the  shorlei  after  noone. 
All  comlh  CO  one.  and  iheiby  mm  hnue  pest, 


St  day  hath  his  end, 
si  grand  jour  qui  oe  vien 
iseia.     /tai.—R. 


The  longest  life  is  but  a  parcel  of  moraents. 
The  lookers-on  lind  surest  ground. 

Pitradycc  ef  Daynlf  Dfvysa,  157S,  repr,  135, 

The  Lord  Dacre  /  was  slain  in  North  Acre, 

"Nonh  Acre  is,  or  was,  the  name  of  the  spol  where  Lord  Dacre  perilhcd 
at  ibe  battle  or  Towlon,  in  1461.  He  is  Mid  to  have  been  shot  bi  n  boy 
out  of  an  elder-tree."— i/fl//ii«//. 


id  wine  of  a  flagon,  is  good  i 
3.  OF  M.  R. 

the  upper. 


The  love  of  a  harlot, 

ing,  but  naught 
The  low  stake  standeth  long.     C. 
The  lower  millstone  grinds  as  we 
The  lucky  pennyworth  sells  soon 
The  lute  is  in  the  h.-ind  of  him  that  kno' 
The  luxurious  want  many  things,  the  eo 
The  mackerel's  cry  /  is  never  long  dry. 
The  mad  dog  bites  his  master. 
The  maid  that  soon  married  is,  soon  marred 

Putlenbain's  Art  of  Engl.  Poeiit.  15S9,  p.  »i6. 


Ibe 


how  to  play  on  {| 
;ous  all  things. 


e  costcth  n 


Thed. 


The  malt  is  above  the  water. 
Compare  Mall  is  aievi  vihrat,  &c. 

The  March  sun  raises,  but  dissolves  not.     n. 
The  market  is  the  best  garden,     h. 

At  London  ihey  ace  wont  lo  say,  CheBpside  is  (he  best  canUo.— 

The  married  tn^n  must  turn  his  staff  into  a  stake. 
The  master's  eye  is  worth  both  his  hnnd*. 

This  occurs,  sliahily  v.iried,  in  /'«r  KU)Ur<i  fmfmmt, 
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The  master's  eye  makelh  the  horse  fat.     C. 
Herbert  {1G40)  adds :— Aod  hli  foot  the  ground. 

"  The  ere  of  Ih«  muter  enrichelh  the  huich  ; 
Tbe  eye  of  the  mistress  avnileth  as  much  ; 
Which  eye.  if  [I  govern  with  wisdom  iLnd  skill, 
Halh  servani  and  Hrviee  ai  pleasure  and  will." 

Ttaser,  quoted  by  Moor  \.Suff.   Words,  p.  Si}. 
"Theoflencril  pleaselh  ihe  Earle  to  come  thelhcr  [lo  his  itable*],  Ihe 

the  eye  of  the  Master  molteth  the  hone  fait."— Brniihwaite's  Multt  aad 
OnUrsfar  l/u  Gnvmmtni  of  the  Hcusi  of  an  Barlt  (circi  1640),  p.  13. 

L'occhio  del  padrone  ingrassa.  il  cavallo.  ftnL  L'lEil  du  mallTe  en- 
graisse  le  eheval.  Fr.  Kal  tA  H/fKTOti  m\  Alfiivi  ita<HtTiLii  ci  Or 
^X"!  ^  f*"  y^P  ^/Mtfnjfltlt  Ti  ui^urf*  Irmr  rialrct,  'O  toE  jfrrrirou 
iip^a^liit  t>t>n.  '0  U  Atpvi  ipijT^eth  xala  tarpit  iplsni :  ri  tmS 
3«r»4T(Hi  fx"I  '^f. — Ariil.  (Eanom.  a.  The  answers  of  Perses  and 
l.ibys  aie  wonh  observing.  The  former  being  asked  whut  wu  Ihe  best 
thing  10  make  a  horse  fat,  answered,  the  masler's  eye  :  the  other  being 
demanded  what  was  the  tiest  manure,  answered.  Ihe  master's  foolsleps. 
Not  impertinent  to  (his  purpose  is  thai  sloty  related  by  Gellius.  A  f:il 
roan  riding  upon  a  lean  horse,  was  asked  hon-  it  came  10  pass  that  him- 


myself,  b 


my  servant  feeds  tnj  hois( 


These  are  two  petty  corporations,  whose  poverty  makes  them  ridiculotis 
10  their  neighbours,  A  dauber  is  a  maker  of  clay  walls.— B.  This  pro- 
verb is  probably  in  alliance  with  the  following. 

The  mayor  of  AUringliam  lies  in  bed  while  his  breeches  arc 

mending.     Cheshire. 
Tbe  mayor  of  Northampton  opens  oysters  with  his  dagger. 

To  keep  them  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  his  nose.  For  this  town 
being  eighty  miles  from  ihe  sea,  fish  may  well  Le  presumed  stale  therein. 
Yel  have  I  heard  (laiih  the  Doctor  [Fuller])  that  oysters,  put  up  with  core, 
and  carried  in  the  cool,  were  weeklV  brought  fresh  and  good  to  Alllioip 
[near  Northampton!,  'he  house  of  the  Lord  Spencer,  at  equal  distance  : 
and  it  is  no  wonder;  for  I  myself  have  eaten  m  Warwickshire,  above 
eighty  miles  from  London,  oysten  sen!  from  that  city,  fresh  and  good  ; 
and  tbey  must  hare  been  carried  some  miles  bcfon-  Ihey  come  there.- R. 

The  memory  of  happiness  makes  misery  woful. 
The  merry  month  of  May. 

The  mill  cannot  grind  with  tbe  water  that  is  past 
The  mill  gets  by  going.     H. 
The  miller's  boy  s.iid  so.    E.  Anglia. 
of  some  mailer  of  common  report. 
I   The  miller  griniis  more  men's  corn  than  one. 

)*s  Havewilhyeu  toSaffrim  H'aliin,  159G,  repr,  tSC?.  p.  18. 
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The  miller  sees  not  all  (he  water  goes  by  bis  milt. 

BuTlon'l  Anatomy,  s6ai,  the  Cauluiign  Iff  lA 

Fn/acii.  1874,  p.  304. 

a  while. 


Rtadv,  or  my  BteA  ^ 


The  mirth  of  the  world  dureth  but  a 
The  mistress  of  the  mill 
may  say  and  do  what  she  will.     Coruw. 
The  mistress's  eye  feeds  the  capon,     CL. 
The  mob  has  many  heads,  but  no  brains. 
The  mole  was  once  a  fine  lady.    Comw. 

See  Kalii  and  Qurriii.  ist  S..  ii.  aas- 

The  money  you  refuse  will  never  do  you  good. 

Tlie  moon  does  not  heed  the  barking  of  dogs. 

The  moon  is  a  moon  still,  whether  it  shine  or  r 

The  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese. 

/aet  Juggler,  edit.  184E,  p.  46:  A  Dialfg'.'e  aicria  ii  fUinfy  A 
epen  l),i  ryraaicall  Draling  of  LerJ  Biihtfs  agiinil  fiurfj  eiiUrtM  [ig 
edii.  1640,  sign.  83.  ^ 

The  moon's  not  seen  where  the  sun  shines. 
The  mote  acquaintance,  the  more  danger. 
The  more  countrymen  the  worse, 

MS.  ijlh  cent.,  »p.  Jfitr.  Rev.,  3rd  S,,  ii.  309. 

The  more  danger,  the  more  honour. 

The  EpapiBrdi  ined  la  say,  The  mole  Moan.  Ihe  better  vieUM 
express  iheii  conlempl  of  them  when  lliey  weol  10  battle  : 
thai  Ibe  greater  iheir  lupoiDritr  in  point  of  niunben,  Ihe  g 
be  tlicir  booiy  by  the  cooquesl.  — R. 

The  more  haste,  the  less  speed.    HE. 

"Wiih  safest  \\33,'iK.'—SKittiptar.    Fctllna  lent«.    Cwtii 

non  li  fa  matnrenlecliestiabeDe.     Ilat,     Qui  imp  se  hUe  er  , 

en  beau  chemin  se  fourvoye  Touve^^    Fr.    Qui  nimispropcitniioOsMiul 
peri,  el.  nimiikm  properans  seriiii  abiolvit.    Preuo  c  l)ene  no"  ■'  ~»" ~— 


The  more  knave,  the  better  luck. 

The  more  laws,  the  more  offenders. 

The  more  light  a  torch  gives,  the  sliorter  it  Usis. 

The  more  riches  a  fool  liath,  the  greater  fool  he  is. 

The  more  thy  years,  the  nighcr  Ihy  grave.    C 

The  more  wit,  the  less  courage. 

""  e  more  women  look  in  their  rUm  (Be  lc»(  ihcy  h>ok  10  fl 

house.     H. 
Tlie  more  wortbip,  the  more  coit. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


The 


nings 


cat  on  the  rump,  the  higher  she  sets 

■r  lasts  a  day.     H. 

ountain,  /  the  evening  to  the  fountain 
5  of  wild  beasts  is  a  slanderer ;  of  t: 


The  morning  to  the  n 
The  most  dangers 
ones,  a  flatterer. 
The  most  exquisite  folly  is  made  of  wisdom  too  tine-spun. 
The  most  lasting  monuments  are  paper  monuments. 
The  mother-in-law  remembers  not  that  she  was  a  daughter 

The  mother  knows  best  whether  the  child  be  like  the  father. 
The  motions  of  passion  and  of  conscience  are  two  things. 
The  mountains  have  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

Merely  a  poraphfiue  of  Horace  :  Ponuiiunt  monies,  £.c 
The  mouse  lordships  where  a  ca4  is  not. 

MS.  of  isth  cent.,  cited  In  RKrosf.  Rev..  3rd  S„  il  309. 
The  mouse  that  hath  but  one  hole  is  easily  taken. 

Trulo  k  quel  lopo,  cbe  Don  ha  ch'  un  sol  pciluggia  per  salvarsi.    Ilal. 


La  sourls  qui  n'a  qu'ur 


fiditi 


appfc.     Fr. 


Thii 


Kaiod  que 
Truiuk 


s  never  good  raouser.     CL. 
luhiiude  of  offenders  is  their  protection, 
s  love  the  morning. 

e  of  things  will  not  be  altered  by  our  fancies  of  them. 
T  love  by  craft  maketh  the  far  love  loathed. 
"  Thenyeslye 
Makelh  the  fene  leet  (0  tie  lolb."— Chaucer's  Milkra  Tale. 

lu  place  wher  ho  may  Ik  nyglie, 

He  rnokelh  the  (erre  leef  loth.'  — tlovfet's  Coitfiisio  Amanlis. 

\  The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  is  the  flesh.    CL. 

I  The  near[er]  to  the  church,  the  further  from  God,     HE. 

EHdifJUmmf  agayitt  Afolhtr  Miisr.   rS4B  ;  A  New  Hilf  la  DiKoune. 
--         ••"-^  -        -<-     -   ptench  proverb:   Viii  dc  i'igWss  loin  lie 


;,  iransL  by  R.  Tofie.  p,  ; 
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The  night  will  give  you  counsel,    w. 

The  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo  sing  both  in  one  montb. 

The  cuckoo  does  not  ling  at  all.  aod  ordiaarrljr  is  not  heard  much  ahn 
mnscl,  whereas  ihe  niehlfngale  duefl)  ^ings  al  oighl  and  in  the  verreulT 
morniKB.    Yel  tbis  May  (iS8a)  il  has  beeo  heard  a  good  deal 
( Barnes)  in  the  daytime  aho. 

The  nimblest  footman  is  a  false  tale. 

The  noisiest  drum  hath  nothing  in  it  but  air. 

The  noisy  fowler  catches  no  birds. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow,  /  and  we  shall  have  snow. 

The  nun  of  Sinn  with  the  friar  of  Sheen, 

According  la  tulgnr  tradition,  these  iwo  monasleries  bad 


The  nurse  is  valued  liU  the  child  has  done  sucking. 

The  nurse's  tongue  is  privileged  to  talk. 

The  offspring  of  them  that  are  »-ery  old  or  very  young  t 

The  old  horse  must  die  in  somebody's  keeping. 

The  old  withy  tree  would  have  a  Dew  g.iie  hung  at  it. 

The  old  wives'  paternoster. 

What  this  was  does  not  appear ;  but  in  the  account  of  Ihe 
between  Atlhui  Hall  of  Granihani  and  Melcbisdech  Mallerie,  p 
ijBo,  it  is  said  of  Hall,  "  be,  plucking  hit  halle  about  htl  eoM^ 
blin  J  the  old  wives  Falir  nosUr,  depaitcd. "  " 

The  older  the  Welshman,  the  more  madm 

The  orange  that  is  too  hard  squeezed  yields  a  bitter  juice 

The  owl  is  not  accounted  the  wiser  for  living  retiredly. 

The  owl  is  the  king  of  the  night.     CU 

The  owl  chinks  all  her  young  ones  beauties. 

The  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter. 

"  0/A.  Well,  God  tetd  you  I  They  my  the  owl  was  a  baker's  >lBueht»r.~ 
—Mamltl,  i6&(.  iv.  5.  Sec  Mr.  Halliwell  s  Aftriatl  /Htuntfriri  t^ Flmir, 
Tafstry,  &t, ,  iS^  p.  157.  The  saying  is  referred  by  Douoe  to  a  ttad^ 
lion  connecled  wiib  our  ^riour,  who  is  said  lo  have  turned  iotu  an  owl 
the  daughter  of  >  certain  baker ;  but  the  story  is  almost  beneath  erltl- 
ciim.  Mr.  Hunter  (Ntw  ttltatr.  if  Shakenearr,  ii.  358),  (|uoies  a  puMge 
from  Brailhwaite's  Natmris  Ei^asiit,  toai.  for  the  rarying  Iffeoil  ihit 
this  bird  wu  a  Idnffs  dan^ter,  transformed  (or  her  pride,  'fhis  U  mora 
in  the  spirit  of  the  clairical  mjcholoCT.  and,  as  Mr.  Hunter  himsalf 
remarks,  would  give  higher  effect  la  the  passage  cited  from  Hamirl. 

There  is  no  mention  of  lacb  a  metamorphosis  in  anroi  ihe  A] -"   ■ 

Gospels.     Compare  Mr.  Dyce's  Glossan  to  his  and     '~       ' 
1863,  in  1-. 

The  ox  when  weariest  treads  surest. 

Bos  lassus  roitiOs  liglt  pedcm.    Those  that  are  slow 
'luando  >e  cnasa.  Stme  sienla  U  paM,    Sf*«, — K. 


1 
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\  The  oyster  is  a  genile  thing, 
and  will  not  come  unless  you  sing. 
The  paleness  of  the  pilot  is  sign  of  a.  storm. 
The  parings  of  a  pippin  arc  better  than  a  whole  cr:ib. 

The  crab  hero  rerened  to  ii  a  small  apple  so  cnlied.  It  is  of  about  Ihc 
site  of  a  cherry,  nol  suitable  for  eaiinE.  bm  eicelleiii  as  a  preserve. 

The  parson  gets  the  children. 

Killigrew'i  PoTiOni  Wtdding,  1664,  p.  93. 
The  parson's  side. 

"  Lucillit.  .  .  .  shaped  him  an  aunsvere  which  pleased  Firardo  bul  n 
lyttle,  and  pinched /"AiZis/iii  on  the  persons  sjrd(L"—Lyly's£<i/A«iJ,  1579, 
repr.  Arber,  87. 

The  peach  will  have  wine,  the  fig  water.     B.  of  h.  r. 
The  peacock  cries  before  the  rain. 

This  a  a  generally  aceepted  wea(her-sa.w  among  Eatdeneis. 

The  people  arc  poor  /  at  Hatherleigh  moor, 

and  so  they  have  been  /  for  ever  and  ever.     Devonshitf. 

The  people  will  worship  a  calf  if  it  be  3  golden  one. 

The  persuasion  of  the  fortunate  sways  the  doubtful. 

The  pigeon  never  knowelh  woe, 

but  when  she  doth  a  benting  go. 

Benl,  the  seedslack  of  grass.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Hirtfardikire  Gtes- 
lary.  1S39,  in  v.  Browne,  the  Devonshire  poel,  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  n 
chaplet  foimed  of  short  grass.  See  his  Works,  ed.  HailitI,  i.  Notes  in 
voce.  In  Willshire,  according  lo  Akennan  {Glosiary,  184s,  p.  sJ,  they 
sa.y  iennefiiKginitad  of  ialiiig,  which  may  thus  be  a  corrupiicn,  or  at 
least  a  contracted  fonn.  Moor  {Suffiiii  iVimli,  1893,  p.  aj),  gives  Bnl, 
BenlJ.    Bentert.  BtntUi,   as  fonns  of  this  word.     Tlie  proverb  is  b1»i 

»    known  in  Ihal  county,  wiih  a  slight  variation  : 
tjElil  she  dew  a  benlen  go." 
The  pig's  language. 
French  is  so  called  \\ 
Dodsley,  x.  50a). 

The  pina  wishes  herself  a  shrub  when  the  axe  is  at  her  root. 
The  plough  goes  not  well  if  the  ploughman  holds  it  not. 
The  plough  gncth  before  the  oxen,     w. 
The  poet,  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  is  the  fondest  of  his  works. 
The  poor  man  pays  for  all. 

The  poof  man  turns  his  cake,  and  another  comes  and  iat:es  it 
awny. 
■  The  poor  man's  labour  is  the  rich  man's  we.ilth.     d. 
""  e  poor  man's  shilling  is  but  a  penny. 


1   Ertglishmtn  firr  My  Money,   t6i6  (Hazlill'i 
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TW  v^mu.  Ac  Clia  the  p 
TW  M(  cd>  Ac  fcode  hlid 


Wi»*w.  t7»7.  ^  3ft- 


The  pcid:  cf  a  pn  is  cae*^  M  Make  n  empire  insipid. 

Tlw  rnea  iMjenafc  tfeM  cvrr  he  knk  beat  My  water  dctk. 


dm  «hn  he  be|B*  Ae  nM 
Wlfc^  nin^dTW  MS.' 


The  prikoe  Uiat  b  feued  ofaunv  nna  fesr  iBKaT. 
Tlw  pritilece  of  Mann  HttddmL 

SW  A  Uytmnfar  M^-immUi,  tsC^  faL  t*. 

The  ptixlisa]  nbs  his  bar,  die  bukt  hnnsrtt 
Tbe  proof  of  a  podding  u  ia  the  eatiiig.    HC  and  CI. 
[b  OK  of  Uana  I^ikBt  s  bafiMk  (cAcA  rt9»). 

Tbe  pTopercf  inan,  ilie  w-one  Is^. 

The  proadeu  vke  U  uhuned  to  wear  its  own  Cace  loof^   ' 

The  pnresl  gokl  is  ihe  Bmst  dnctiJe.  ' 

Tbe  parse-strings  are  tbe  most  caaunoa  ties  of  tr 

71k  race  is  got  by  tuddiiie. 

Tbe  nuobow  in  the  doming  i'  is  the  shepherd's  wamini:  : 

the  raiobon  at  rijght  /  is  tbe  shepfacrd's  delight. 

Tbe  GerrnuB  have  ecu  If  Ibe  ttAe  dittmrn^    $ce  ^V,  mmj  Q^ 
*t3,  where  a  mitibm  tmiaa  of  o>r  Eaebh  wUge  k  cI>«k 

The  raven  chides  blackness. 

The  raven  said  lo  Ihe  rook,  Suad  tWAJ,  bUck-GOU. 

The  ready  way  to  Rondoid. 

Utuinm  DtlioM.  1656,  od.  itl?,  p.  16; 

Known,  n'lbenadr  ~    --  -  — ■ 
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The  red  is  wise,  the  brown  Irustv, 
ihe  pale  envious,  the  black  lusty. 

Varchi's  Biaioa  ef  /raI<fHiu,  transl.  by  R.  Totle.  1615,  p.  ar.  Com- 
pare To  a  rtd  man,  fie. 

The  revenge  of  an  idiot  is  without  mercy. 

The  reverend  are  ever  before.     H. 

The  reward  of  love  is  jealousy. 

The  rich  follow  wealth,  and  the  poor  the  rich. 

The  rich  need  not  beg  a  welcome. 

The  rich  widow  cries  with  one  eye  and  laughs  with  the  Other. 

The  river  passed  and  God  forgotten.     H. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  /  are  God's  cock  and  hen  : 

the  martin  and  the  swallow  /  are  God's  mate  and  marrow, 

Wilbtaham's  Chtskin  Ghnary.  p.  T05  (ed.  TBa6).  Anolher  vnsion  of 
Ihetosl  line  is,  Are  God  Almighty's  birds  lo  hollow  (=  la  hallow,  to  keep 
holy). 

The  rolling  stone  never  gathereth  moss.     he. 

Tollth  Miicillanv.  1557,  repr.   119;  Mttrriagr  0/  IVil  and  Witdom 
(cited  1570),  Sb.  Soc..  ed.  4B. 
The  rotten  apple  (or  tooth)  injures  its  neighbour. 
The  rough  net  is  not  the  best  catcher  of  birds,    he. 
The  rose,  called  by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet. 

5HAKESPEAR. 


This  phnue,  not  originnlly  provcrblat,  or  In  iii  natu 
,  bfls  acquired  IbaE  chamder  by  lo 


The  rusty  sword  and  empty  purse  plead  performance  of  c 

vn  by  the  sample, 

quoth  Marie  of  Belgrave.    Leicestershire. 

.  ...  ..11.  

iiabelli,  v 
was  )o  abaihed.  ihat  after  (pving  the  Arst  w 
failing  him.  be  repeatedly  ordered  his  men  lo  do  the  same  again. 


The  same  knife  cuts  both  bread  and  the  finger,    CL. 
The  scalded  dog  [or  cat]  fears  cold  water.     H. 

I     Can  scoKalo  d'  acqua  calda  ha  paura  pol  della  fredda.     //j 
CKhaudf  crainl  I'eiu  froide.    />,    Galo  escaldado  de  ngoa  fria  I 
fffrf.     Qui  leoiel  cat  liesus  fallaci  piicis  ab  hamo.— R,, 
be: 
he: 
be; 


e  scholar  may  war  the 
pJie  Scotch  ordinary. 
i,c,  the  bouM  of  office  — 


£wgio»  TrWOt^iS  ^Mm 


TW  iHdai  aoE  W9  fcS  tlK  fa«at  nk. 

iTjl  «  I     «rA^»-.  Ac.  1517.  «P<^  <U.  P^  ^ 
TW  ^nSer  Ae  pBt^  tbe  ■■(«  le  tfae  pot : 


Tk  Huda  »ad  hu  pe*B;  both  are  black. 
Tbe  sniA  luifc  ahnjts  a  spoifc  »  Ids  thnst. 
Tbe  naiili's  '   ' 

ibod. 

"Batwboiiw  

Wla  *s^  bl  oC  wwe  itea  d  Mr  ^fc  > -- 

"  «Vi  i*  *«M>»  ikid  do  B  the  iboBtlcn  «]*> 

lltEdcBflaw^:  *fae  «« MKt tbod  ia  !k  tjrfc.'*- 

Hk  •aaS  tbdes  up  ibe  wwer  at  Us:,  tbcMgh  1 

mountcth  ti  not. 
The  iovl  b  dm  where  it  Qtm,  boi  «bete  ii  loon. 
Tbe  south  *uul  bnogt  vet  weaiaer, 
the  ooflh  winil  aret  and  CoUl  tosethe; 
the  west  wtiul  alwari  brinn  as  rata  : 
the  on  "tnd  blowi  it  b«cK  a^miB.    c. 
The  sparrow  buildi  m  the  nunin'i  aaV 
Tbe  •pi<ler  loft  brr  duutT,  ud  is  erer  siacefiBKMl 

thread  thr«D|b  her  UiL 
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e  slilletl  humours  are  always  llie  worsi. 
The  stone  that  lieth  nol  in  your  way  need  not  i 
The  stoutest  beggar  that  goes  by  the  way, 
can't  beg  through  Long  on  a  midsummer's  day 
//iSion'i MSS,  Calf.,  131.     Longden,  co.  Salop,  is 


c  place  meant. 


ntor 


I 


can  never  rise  above  the  spring-heaii. 

I  be  seen  by  nothing  but  its  own  light. 

maon]  is  never  the  worse  (or  shining  on  a  dunghill. 
Diogenes  Laeilius  {Lhts,  ed,  1696,  i.  430)  ascrities  this  sayine  10 
DiDgenes  (he  Cyoic.  The  same  idea  is  in  Daniel  l-ralfs  Li/t  0/ SI. 
Agna,  1677,  p.  S9,  andln  (he  obwrvation  which  Coleridge  made  reipetl- 
ing  Charles  Lamb.  See  my  Mary  and  CAarlei  Lamt,  187^  p.  15,  uul 
the  A"o«. 

The  sun  may  do  iis  duly,  though  your  grapes  are  not  ripe. 
The  swan  sings  when  death  comes. 

ida  Meandti  coEdnil  albus  o\ot,''^Oiid. 
The  sweat  of  Adam's  brow  hath  streamed  down  ours  ever  since. 
,The  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar. 

Lyly's  EHpkuti.  1579,  lepr.  Arber,  p.  39,  Vinegar,  i.f.,  vin  aigri:. 
Fone  e  I'  acelo  dj  via  dolce.— //d/.    Compilo  opiimi  tsx  pcssima. — k. 

The  table  robs  more  than  the  ihief. 

The  tail  doth  often  catch  the  fojc.     DS. 

The  tailor  of  Biscesier  has  but  one  eye, 

he  cannot  cut  a  pair  of  green  galagaskins  if  he  were  10  iry. 

Eisseter,  or  Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  is.  of  course,  the  place  refeiTed  !□, 
Aubrey's  Kemaiiv  ef  Gtnlilism  and  Jitdaiim,  circfi  1670  (ap.  Tboins' 
Aneid.and  Trad..  96).  InTivi't  Blind-Biswr  of  Bidnal  Ortm,  1659, 
Tom  Slrowd  speaks  of  "  old  Simson's  son  ofShowdam  Thorp  Ihal  weari 
his  grial  gall  gasklns  o'  the  Swash  fasbion,  witb  B  or  to  gold  laces  of  n 
Side."  I  am  not  salislied  with  any  of  Ibe  eiplanntions  of  the  crigin  uf 
this  word.  I  formerly  thought  (hat  I  saw  a  consanguinity  between  ibe 
gait  of/arlhingak  and  tbc  gall  oSgalligasiins. 


The  tailor  must  cut  three  sleeves  to  e 


Tlie 


le  layloT, 


Coiens  they  bt  _ ..  . , 
Thejr  cannot  work  but  Ihey  must  steal. 

To  keep  tbeir  bands  in  ute ; 
For  It  is  a  common  proverb 

Ihotowoul  the  town. 
The  uylot  he  must  cut  three  sleeves 

lo  wery  woman's  gown," 
n  CriaoJLmJun,  1663  (RoiU  Ball.  cd.  Cblliei,  aoj). 

e  tailor  thai  m.ikes  not  a  knot  loseth  a  stitch. 
e  tailor's  wife  is 

,1  it  pleases  the  teller. 


E^AihmuiiMmd 


—nut Part ^AlCa^t^tm  (iMi  ii  L^n^m  mJ  Vm*.  tjM- 
Tbe  l&*rf  b  UKTj  he  b  to  be  kngcd,  sot  Ifaat  be  tf  »  i!ue£ 
The  ikine  vluck  nen  do  prapoK,  God  doth  dbpose. 
Seofia's/ai^  1565.  ei.  t6A    Cif  I—  If—  /nftmt,  *t. 

oidoo  and  tbe  nigbtingalr. 


■  boB  tte  tilr  of  7a<  7Vw . 


tfeCKABWkrfir^f^M 


Tbe  thom  eome«  fatth  «itb  bis  point  Ibrwvrd.  1 
The  thoagbl  bu  good  IckS)  and  ibe  quiil  a  good 
The  Three  Hundreds  of  Essex. 

i.i..  Btnuble  Hiwdnd.  RodiCord  Hsadnd,  and  Dengr  Hu 
Sec  r<wr  dwy*  tAf  IF1«&  filtmd  if  Gtm  Briuim,  tA.  t-jtu  t  n 
wbcfc  U  b  Mid :  Al  ihli  i^aOfJCofchtnrrl  Day  be  sstU  to  esd  abat  W- 
cill  (be  Thne  nuBdi«di  oT  Eact.  whkft  iadadc  tbi  umbr  0000117: 
In  ifae  tible  of  coBtenii  t  tmiee  ihu  (tacM  ihite  Hnodctdi  v*  itMcd 
u"fiiuIio  ■!*«•:"  (hli  •eniut«h«fe been txiouKite  tots  Is  ilBk 
Lmdi  fetehcil  Ihcir  viva  Iiom  the  np-coiiaUy,  aod  1^  laCtar  ww*  (M 
killed  bf  ibc  homidiiyof  the  soil  aad  air. 

The  tbntb,  avoiding  tbe  trap,  fell  hito  birdlime. 
The  ttiondcrboli  hub  but  its  clap. 
The  tiJc  tArrieth  no  msn.     HE, 

TRia at Gtorte Wapuili Drama,  1574 ;  Udd* Mti/k » 
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(1566).    In: 


ms  to  modem  usage ;  "The  tide 
ly.  Time  sad  tide  wurt  fornubody. 
little  piece  of  pleasantry  on  this 


apage.  I  would 


I 


Id  Lyl/s  Endimioa,  1591, 
proverb  : 
"  B.ti.  A  poie  cf  b11  fflbe  prorertis,  and 

"  5ajii.  Why  an  ihou  atigry  ? 

'■'■  Efi.  Why?  you  know  il  is  said,  Ihe  lyde  tarrieth  no  man. 

'■  Sam.  True. 

"  Epi.  A  monslroui  lie  ;  for  I  was  lide  two  hoiitd,  and  Inrricd  far  one 

The  tongue  ever  turns  10  the  aching  looth. 

Tlie  tongue  is  not  steel,  yet  it  cuts. 

The  tongue  is  tlie  rudder  of  our  ship. 

The  tongue  of  a  fool  carves  <i  piece  of  bis  heart  10  all  iha.i  sit 

The  tongue  of  idle  persons  is  never  idle. 

The  tongue  talks  at  the  he.id's  cost.     H. 

The  tongue  walks  where  the  teeth  speed  not.     11. 

The  Trac;  s 

have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces.     Cloueeiiershire  or  Devon- 

"This  b  founded  on  a  fond  and  false  Irndilion,  which  reports  thai  ever 
lince  Sir  William  Tracy  was  most  aciire  among  the  four  kuigho  whith 
killed  Thomas  Becliei,  ii  u  imposed  on  Ilie  Tracys  for  tnlraeulous  pen- 
ance, thai,  whether  they  go  by  land  or  by  water,  ihc  wind  is  ever  in  their 
facei,'— /•'Ka!r(i66a). 

The  tree  falis  not  at  the  first  stroke. 

The  tree  is  no  sooner  down,  but  every  one  runs  for  his  hatchet. 

The  tree  that  grows  slowly  keeps  itself  for  another.     H. 

The  tricks  a  coh  gets  nt  his  breaking, 

will,  whiUt  he  lives,  ne'er  be  lacking. 

The  unsonsy  tish  gets  the  unlucky  bait. 

The  used  key  is  always  bright. 

The  usefuUest  truths  are  the  plainest. 

The  usual  forms  of  civility  oblige  no  man. 

The  Vale  of  Holms-dalc,  /  never  won,  never  sfanll. 

Lamliarde,  who  is  copied  by  Weever  [Fun.  Mm.,  i6ji,  345).  See  ■ 
long  note  in  Skeal'i  ed.  of  Pegge's  KnUdim!,  91-a. 

The  vicar  of  Bray  will  be  vicar  of  Bray  still. 

"Bray  b a  tillage  well  known  in  Barkshire;  ihe  vivacious  vicar  whereof, 

living  under  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  Edwaid  ilie  Sixth,  Queen 

Maty,  and  Queen  FJiiabeib,  was  first  a  papiii.  then  a  proietisni,  iheu  a 

'  I,  thea  a  proleslanl  agdin.     Tbb  viear  tieiag  taxed  by  one  for  t>clng 

X,  Not  ID  (said  be),  for  I  aluayc  kepi  my  principle,  wiiicb  is 

.   ^  ..  .. 'Band  die  Vicar  of  Binj."— R.     "Sucli  are  niea  now-a.dnys, 
I    wbu,  IllOi^h  II1C7  cannot  turn  the  wind,  they  turn  their  mills,  and  wt 
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The  vicar  of  fools  is  his  ghostly  father. 

The  vintner  fears  false  measure.     DS. 

The  visible  church  [Harrow-on-ihe-HiUJ. 

The  vulgar  keep  no  account  of  your  hits,  but  of  your  b 

The  water  that  comes  from  ihc  Eame  spring  CiUiDot 
fresh  and  salt. 

The  way  the  wind  blows. 

1.^.,  The  tcndEncy  of  an  eveni  or  of  ihingi.     Vti  PtfiU. 
(drcL  1547).  in  Hailill'i  Paf.  Petlry,  iii.  a8o.     In  llie  ittru 
.Steliim  (1567),  we  have,  ts  ilie  winde  ai  thai  doore  t  in  the  un 
and  alio  in  Tarllon's  Jad.  163B  (O/rf  £"/'■  ■'■  *-.  !'■  <^'i,  "H- 
I)ul  for  at.     We  u;  with  a  similar  Dieaalng.  Wbkh  way  the  cat  ft 

The  way  to  Babylon  \ 

The  way  lo  be  gone  'a 

The  way  10  be  safe  is  never  to  feel  sccuri 

The  way  to  live  much  is  to  live  well  beiii 

The  weaker  goeih  10  the  poi.     HE. 

The  weaker  hath  the  worse.     HE, 

The  weakest  goeih  to  the  wall. 

Title  of  a  play  prinWd  in  1600  and  1618.  Bui  in  Scoein'i  /rslt.  first 
published  Btxnit  154a.  ihe  phrue  ii,  Enr  ihe  w«aJ[es(  ii  ilirusi  10  the 
wall.  La  mal  hiui  devera  le  venl.  /r.  El  liilo  por  lo  mas  dclfado. 
qui^bra,  SfaH.—R.  Tuvill,  in  his  Eiiayi  A/mill  dm/  Ttabgitta, 
1609.  p.  187,  ipcalu  of  lhi>  at  That  common  Pioueibe  of  our  owne. 

ake  the  wall  of  an»  man  or  maide  of  Mounlngui^ 
lewes  lh«  a  wralce  slaue,  for  ilic  wcslicsl  goo,  la 
>S9ft  "E".  A  3. 


■■  Ortgmr.  That  thewes  ll 
the  wall." — Rvmte  andjuliil.  e 


The  weather-e; 

"To  keep  ih 


r  on  llie 


The  weeds  o'ergrow  the  corn. 

The  Welshman  had  rather  si;e  his  dam  on  the  l>ier, 

than  lo  sec  a  fair  Februeer. 

Tiie  Welshman  keeps  nothing  lili  he  has  lost  it. 

The  whole  ocean  is  made  up  of  single  drops. 

The  wholesomcst  meat  is  at  another  man's  cost. 

The  wicked  heart  never  fears  God  but  when  it  Ibanden.  i 

The  wicked  of  Water  Millock.    Suitex. 

At  *  little  distance  from  ihe  chapel  (t  a  hill  comnianlT 
name  of  the  Priest  i  Crae.  Il  was  formerly  covem)  wtth 
itni  itind,  and  wai.  some  yeatt  »co,  ihc  common  inon 
people  for  hunliag,  fathering  nun,  and  other  diienioro  : 
10  piBctlce  on  Ihe  Sunday,  10  Ihe  [real  diilurbance  of  the  M 
■a  ilulr  ibouilDi,  iwnrlDg,  and  iqualUng  wen  diHtMlyb 
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chapel.  Thii  roused  Ihe  piout  wmli  of  Ihe  iniaitler.  Mr.  Dawion,  who 
accordingly,  one  Sonday,  reproved  and  ihreatened  lliem  in  thrse  wordi 
"  O  yc  Wi«iied  of  Wmer-Miiloclt,  and  ye  pervcne  of  New  Kirli.  jc  go  k 
wbonng,  ■  hiinling,  a  roanne,  and  a  nutting  on  Ihe  Sabbalbiiay ;  bni 
<n  my  loul  if  you  go  any  more.  Ill  go  *Uh  you."  The  pnnon  kbi  a 
keen  hunter,  and  his  e>]»«uion  of  "  111  ^  with  you  "  (which  in  llie 
dialect  of  (be  coiinlry  Is  a  meie  IhnnlminE  phnue}.  srriking  some  of  the 
more  waggish  «f  his  heanrs  in  a  double  icnse,  ihe  sermon  and  IB  aulhot 
made  such  a  fioise,  thai  il  came  to  Ihe  eara  of  the  blthop  ol  the  dioccir. 
The  btfbt^  upon  Ihii  with  Ihe  concurrence  of  (he  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
ordered  the  wood  to  ue  cut  dovm.  Thlt  pal  an  end  10  Ihe  prafanutoni 
Iheie  earned  on  ;  hut  Ihe  apprlUiiion  of  Ihe  "  wicked  of  Walct  Mtlluck  " 
siioki  to  the  inhahiianlt  of  tlm  piaee  to  Ihii  day. — Mtnikly  Mirrrr. 
■799,  quoted  by  britly  (I'ur.  ^/.i/.,  1896). 

The  widow's  phrase. 

"Do,  but  dally  not ,  ihai's  the  widows  phrase.  "—Barwy'sA'am  ,4fl<7, 
t6ti  (Haslill)  Dodiii?,  ■.  ]d6)j  and  sec  a  1.  141. 

Tlie  wife  IS  the  key  of  Ihe  house. 
The  wife  may  be  shoucd,  but  not  ictit.     KF.* 
The  wife  chat  expects  to  h^ive  n  ^ood  name, 
is  always  at  home  as  il  she  were  latnc  ; 
and  the  maid  that  is  honest,  her  chlefetl  delight, 
is  Bill)  to  be  duii))-  frorti  morning  10  night. 
The  wiJlow  will  buy  a  boisc  before  the  onle  will  pay  for  ii 
Mddle.    ». 

An  allusion  to  llieii  diSctcni  rain  of  groMlh. 

The  Winchester  goose. 

Shakeipeat'i  Firtl  Part  af  Hinry    17.,  1.  3;  TaylVi  Gatu.   1611  ; 
COtgrave's  Dul..  edit,    1650.  ait.  /VaAtia.      llie    Winiluilir  llttM  a 
'     he  nnctral  dteate ;  to  called  from  iha  ancienl  )urttd4eiion  of  Ihe 
,    of  WiBcbeileroTvr  the  ttewe  in  Soiithwark.    The  laylr- 
reporled  mighl  be  Irue  enough  here  ;  So  we  have  lli 

The  wind  in  one's  (act  makes  otie  wise.     ». 

The  wind  is  not  in  your  debt,  ihou'„'h  it  fills  not  ypur  tail. 

The  wind  keeps  not  always  in  one  quarter. 

The  wind  thai  blows  out  candles  kindles  the  lire. 

The  wine  in  ihc  bottle  d«th  not  quench  thirst.     H. 

The  wine  is  the  master's,  the  goodness  is  the  drawer's.     c:i. 

The  wise  and  the  faoJ  bive  their  frlinws. 

The  wise  hand  doth  not  lU  ih.-it  Ihe  foolish  tongue  apt ikt.    H. 

The  wtie  make  Jest<,  and  fuoli  repeals  Ihem. 

The  wis-:  mun  draws  more  advantage  from  hit  enemies  than  a 

fool  fioin  his  (ncndi. 
The  wise  mnn,  even  when  he  holds  hi*  lonfue,  tays  more  than 

the  fool  when  he  ipe.ikt. 


™^h« 
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The  wise  man  must  carry  the  fool  on  his  shoulders. 

The  wise  men  of  Cogshall. 

My  friend.  Mr.  George  Greenhill,  of  f^nmuiauel,  Cambridge,  com- 
municarcd  lo  me  the  (oUowiog  stor^  :— "  The  people  of  Cogeeiluil  ware 
dlssali&ned  wilh  [he  position  of  iheir  chucch,  so  Ihree  of  their  wise  ram 
one  fine  ixf  dclermined  to  tuore  the  church.  They  plaeed  their  coali  os 
the  ground,  and  (reing  round  10  the  other  side  of  the  chureh.  jnuhol  11 
for  a  long  nine.  When  Ibeycanie  to  look  for  tbeir  coats,  lliey  could  no! 
find  them,  so,  concluding  they  bad  pushed  the  church  over  their  coali, 
they  went  anay  well  pleased  with  their  day's  work. " 

The  wit  of  j-ou,  and  the  wool  of  a.  blue  dog,  will  make  3^  good 

medley. 
The  wolf  and  fox  are  both  privateers. 
The  wolf  doth  something   every  week  that  keeps  him  from 

church  on  Sunday. 
The  wolf  eaieth  often  the  sheep  that  have  been  sold.    CL. 
The  wolf  knows  what  the  ill  beast  thinks. 
The  wulf  must  die  In  his  own  akin.    H. 
The  women  of  Wem  and  a  few  musketeers 
beat  Lord  Capel  and  all  his  cavaliers. 

Higson's  MSS.  Coll.,  No,  tij. 
The  wooden  horse. 


I 


phrase  was,  Ifie  Ikrti-ln 

The  wooing  was  a  day  after  the  wedding. 

The  world  is  a  ladder  for  some  to  go  up  and  some  down.  I 

The  world  is  a  long  journey. 

"  Provrri.  The  world  is  a  long  journey. 
Croii.  Not  10  :  Ihe  Sunue  goes  it  eienr  day, ' '  j 

Breton's  Creiiing  ifPnmretii,  i6«&, 

The  world  is  but  a  day's  walk. 

"  For  t he  sun  goes  atraul  It  in  14  houies. "— TMc  £iVj(  (Tojiacf,  fta ,  idtf 
foL  160  vera.  ^ 

The  world  is  too  narrow  for  two  fools  a-quarrelling. 

The  world  is  well  amended  wilh  him. 

The  world  runs  on  wheels.     HE. 

Title  of  a  lost  comnty  by  George  Chapman,  i;;^,  liii  ncelpl  alM 
account  of  whicli  is  (or  was  very  latclyj  eilant.  and  of  a  Umet  tnr  V 
Ihe  Waler-poet,  ifej,  ^ 

The  world  was  never  so  dull,  /  as  ifont  won't,  urathw  ij 

The  world  would  perish  were  all  men  learned. 
The  world's  busy  man  is  the  grand  impertmeot 
The  worse  for  the  rider,  /  the  better  (or  tbc  bMcft. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


\ 


The  worse  luck  now,  the  better  another  time. 
'   The  worse  the  passage,  the  more  welcome  the  port. 
.  The  worst  dog  that  is  wa^geth  his  tail.    DS. 
[   The  worst  of  law  is,  that  one  suit  breeds  twenty. 
[  Tlie  worst  pig  often  gets  the  best  pear. 
I   The  worst  proves  true, 

.'vM  Digby'i  Elvira.  1667  (Hailill's  Dodilcy,  nv.  9).  Vcl  the  sub-ritlc 
of  ttic  drama  is,  Tbe  worst  not  alwayi  Irue. 

,  The  worst  store  is  a  maid  unbestowed. 
The  worst  wheel  of  a  cart  creaks  most. 
The  worth  of  a  thing  is  best  known  by  the  want  of  it. 

Bien  perdu  bien  connu  ;  or,  Chose  perdue  est  lors  connuc.    />.—  R, 
The  worth  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  bring, 
Tlie  year  doth  nothing  but  open  and  shut.     H. 
The  young  are  not  always  with  their  bow  bent. 
The  young  crowcth  as  he  the  old  heareth.     HE. 
The  younger  brother  haih  the  more  wit. 
The  younger  brother  is  the  ancienler  gentleman. 

■■TheyounEerbtotheiMfiff/Vreenlleman,"— Dyke's  £«^/ij*/>nTOrr*i, 
1709,  p.  131.  This  msiim,  01  whatever  it  be,  may  hold  good  in  Borough- 
t^gtish. 

Then  I'll  thatch  Groby  Pool  wiih  pancakes.     Leicestershire. 
Sud  when  Ihat  which  »  impCHsible  is  piomiietl  or  untJenaken.— R. 
Compoir  For  kii  death  tiere  f'j,  &c- 

Then  the  town-bull  Is  a  bachelor, 

There  are  more  maids  than  Malkin.     he.  and  CL. 

i.f..  Lilllc  Mai  or  Maiy.— R.  Heywood  refers  (o  il  asajn  :  ■■  Tushe. 
Ihete  was  no  mo  maydes  bui  mallivn  iho."     In  some  recent  colleCLioiis  is 


le  addilii 


n  Ihan  Miiha, 


There  are  more  mares  in  the  wood  than  Grisell. 

There  are  more  men  threatened  than  stricken,     h. 

There  are  more  places  than  the  parish  church.     Corntvatl. 

I  There  are  more  saints  in  Cornwall  than  in  heaven. 
■'  The  process  of  cre«(ion  ii  conlinued  eten  al  Ihe  prreenl  day  ■  1  lately 
in    ■  Comnh  paper  met  with   .Sam/  ,V(w/)"'- "— Wnter  in  NaUi  aitd 
IjHtna.  3rd  S.,  I,  a75. 
There  ate  more  ways  to  kill  a  dog  than  hanging. 
There  are  more  ways  to  the  wood  Ihan  one.     HE. 
Lingiia,  1607,  Hailill's  Dodiley.  it.  352. 
There  are  more  whores  in  Hose  than  honest  women  in  Long 
Clawton. 
There  are  never  tbe  fewer  maids  for  her. 
I       SpofcCQ  of  >  woman  thai  taalh  maiden  children.- K. 
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■elhre 


:  Iheu 


the  sea,  th«  courL 
going  10  ptougb. 


0  fKedom. 


There  belongs  more  than  whistling 
There  can  come  out  of  a  sack  but  wnai 
There  can  be  no  {riendship  where  there 
Theie  can  be  no  pUf  without  a  fool  Jn  it. 

Nevile'J  Ntnts  front  tht  Sfu>  Enchangt,  \bya,  p.  8. 
There  could  be  no  great  ones,  were  there  no  little  on 
There  goes  some  reason  to  the  roasting  of  eggs. 
There  goes  the  wedge,  where  the  beetle  drives  it. 
There  I  c.iught  a  knave  in  a  purse-neL 
There  is  a  devil  in  every  bcrty  of  the  grapf. 
There  is  a  different  fame  goes  about  of  every  ttian. 
There  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  Go  and  Cow,    . 

Beiween  ordering  ■  thing  lo  be  dooe.  and  seeing  il  dOML 
There  is  a  fault  in  the  house,  but  would  you  have  it 


ard  abroad  when  Iher 


There  is  a  good 
E.  Anglia. 
Your  men  will  work  to  kwp  Ihei 

There  is  a  great  difference  aiw. 

There  is  a  knack  of  showing 
we  hold  our  peace. 

There  is  a  measure  In  all  things. 

There  is  a  medium  betwixt  all  fool  and  all  philosopher. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  all  dolors  but  death.     R  op  H.  R. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  everything,  could  "  e  but  hit  upon 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  friendship,  but  none  of  friends. 

There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fail  of  a  sparrow. 

There  is  a  time  to  wink,  as  well  as  to  see. 

There  is  a  witness  everywhere. 

There  is  as  much  hold  of  bis  words  as  of  a  wet  eel  by 

There  is  but  bad  choice  where  the  whole  stock  is  bad 

There  is  chance  iti  the  cock's  spur. 

There  is  difference  between  living  long  and  suffering  long. 

There  is  difference  betneen  staring  and  stark  blind. 
Or  mad.  TMi  proverb  m»y  have  ■  double  smso.  If  voii  rei 
mad,  Il  lientiia  thai  we  oughl  to  distinguish,  aiid  not  praFUly  i 
him  lUrk  mad  that  staresa  IKlle,  or  htm  a  rank  fool  who li  alit 
iineni  lomciimei.  Se.  If  you  rend  ii  sikrk  blind,  then  Ii  holb 
jense  witli  that  of  lloracs. 

Ell  inter  Taniiiin  quiddam  socenimque  ViHiil ; 
and  is  a  reprelientlon  to  lho*e  who  pui  no  dilTerence  bclwean 
Ri  perfect  bliadnesi  and  Lyneeui'i  altht, — R, 

There  is  C>d's  poor  and  the  devil's  poor. 
Tbe  first  fiom  Providenri:,  ihc  other  from  nee. 


^BA4H 

h^ 
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1     There 

i  good  ale  /  at  St.  James  Oiignele. 

^1 

^1            Lottery  of  1567  (KEmpc's  Ltieliy  MSS..  iSja). 

^^^1 

■    Tberei< 

i  good  iand  where  there  is  foul  way. 

^^1 

■             Andrewi-  Eigklanlh  Ctntary.  1856,  p.  16a 

^^H 

"      There  is  great  force  hidden  in  a  swett  command.     H. 

—  ^^^^1 

There  ii 

s  little  for  the  rake  after  the  besom, 

Tlicre  i' 

s  little  sap  tn  dry  pea-hools. 

^^^^^^^H 

There  i; 

s  little  to  sew  /  when  tailors  are  iriie. 

There  i; 

9  luck  in  leisure. 

^L     There  v. 

t  many  a  good  wife  that  can't  sing  and  d.mce  well. 

■     I'bere 

s  many  a  slip  /  't*ii;t  the  cup  and  the  Up. 

^^H 

■           Sec. 

V  learoed  accimol  of  the  claisic  antiquity  of  this  uyine  to  Currtnt               ^^^| 

■           AWu  1 

oodis-             ^H 

puse,  and  oft  timei  many  itiiogs  fall  out  bclweene  the  cup  and  the  : 

^H 

!'i  Perimedti.  1588,  regu.  61. 

^H 

Mull 

la  cadunl  inter  calicem  supreniaquc  labra.     li<A\i  urratd 

■-An             ^H 

Ki\m»t  isl  :ti>Xt«t  d  poi>.     CiiontUT  ab  A.   Gellio,      De  la  mail 

n  ki.     ^m 

boucht 

■.St:  perd  louvent  la  »upe.     Entre  la  botichc  ct  U  Cucillier  advient              ^^H 

I  grand  deaourbiet.     Ca/gr-  (iSii)'— R. 

^^H 

Tliere  i 

IS  more  good  victuals  in  England  than  in  seven 

other            ^H 

kinRdoms.     CL. 

There  i 

s  more  moiiev  got  by  ill  means  than  by  good  acts. 

There  1 

s  more  pleasure  in  loving  lh:>n  in  being  beloved. 

There  i 

s  more  talk  than  trouble.     H. 

There  i 

s  more  than  one  yew-boiv  in  Chester.     R. 

There  i 

s  no  art  that  can  make  a  fool  wise. 

There  i 

s  no  bile  to  the  old  snake. 

^^^1 

7-fa 

iuit  itTimn  and  nptoaf,  af  Mjriin  yutiar  (1589),  by  John  PcMi            ^^H 

and  Job  Throckniortoii. 

There  i 

s  no  cake,  /  but  there  is  the  like  of  the  same  make. 

^^H 

There  i 

s  no  companion  like  the  penny. 

There  i 

s  no  deceit  in  a  brimmer. 

There  is  no  diflference  of  bloods  in  a  bason. 

There  i 

s  no  fence  ngainst  a  flaiL     E.  Anglm. 

^^1 

H[              "  You  cuiDOl  guard  against  tlie  attacks  of  a  prnon  who  utten 

blunl.            ^^1 

^^       unwelcome  inilhs,  without  any  resinunl  frotn  eooiI  manncre.  "— /; 

H 

^B  There  i 

s  no  coine  to  heaven  in  a  sedan. 

■ 

^H  There  is  no  good  accord  /  where  every  mac  would  be  a  lord.           ^^H 

^1    There 

is  no  food  mother-in-law  but  she  thai  wears  a 

green           ^H 

^H 

^B 

Lie*  in  the  churclirard.    The  Nee  Focesl  folks  lay.  Thcr 

^H 

^H      one  Kood  mathcr-lD-lsw,  ^d  fhe  li  dead . 

^H  There  1 

i»  no  grace  in  a  bejiciit  thai  sticks  to  the  fingers. 

^ i 

J 

4o8  Enghsk  Pfweris  amd 

T^iCTC  If  PO  h^ir  V3  siftiH  bat  buk  iis  ^Ladov. 

Tbere  is  bo  atK^ief  done,  /  bvt  a  ««(»a»  U  one. 

Tbne  ii  no  mare  b*U  of  a  aev  fiicnd  than  tA  a  ocw  fasbioo. 

Tltcic  M  Ml  Be«d  of  a  ferret  to  catcfa  a  harioL 

Tbcn  tt  no  qnencfaing  of  fire  *iin  ton. 

Tbere  m  no  redcnpuoa  Iroot  Hell. 

TkcteHa  ^we  pantyrtcr  ul  panh  t^tke  riiliii|nii  QiiMfcii. 

fMiag  Mh  <dcal  hmH^.  fmntr  fpnifJ  a  pnwm  Cor  ihe  K^«% 
dclHefi.Biba  Kurr  woe  find  ibBtt  umD  ilinh^  ^d  tbttr  Wmh 
dae.— R.  ifiTa  Sa^MtaHtHma^Sir  K'i/Kn  »'«/&<-.  ad  tacM  Am«  . 

i^Amu*  MmNUm,  i7fS,  Bto. 

There  is  no  relying  on  a  stairr  skr. 
There  is  no  royal  road  lo  teamipF. 
There  ii  do  lervjce  to  Ibe  kingTM  ^"^  fishing  to  the  » 

Sfmlui  and  HnimraiU  EnUnaimmml  pMU  U  tin  Qatrmtt  H^^k 
in  Pragma al Cmedray  im  Smixx.  ijqi.  Ii  b  bere  oiled  "u  oidc 
u)ttng.  "  ll  oeconalio  iatbe  Z^ivrj^itei.  txTScrl.  DsTxs,  pnMed  la 
.1.  •,^,..1  D-..J..    .*..       Breton^  £Wrt  ami  Ceamtry,    t6iS  (rc^ 

There  is  no  short  cut  of  a  «ay  without  some  ill  wiv. 

There  is  no  such  flatterer  as  a  man's  seli. 

There  is  no  woe  lilc;  lo  want. 

There  Is  no  wool  so  while  but  a  dyer  can  make  it  bbck. 

There  is  none  so  simple  but  can  give  counscL 

There  is  not  always  good  cheer  where  the  chimney  smokes. 

There  is  not  so  much  comfort  in  having  children  as  there  n 

sorrow  in  paning  with  ihem. 
There  Is  noi  the  ihiclcness  of  a  sixpence  between  good  aodvi 
There  is  nothing  new  except  what  has  been  forgoiien. 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  in  which  there  is  not  somcthiii| 

There  it  one  good  wife  in  the  country,  and  every  man  tbM 

he  haih  wed  her.    ci_ 
There  is  skill  in  gruel- making. 
There  is  sm.ill  choice  in  rotten  .ipples. 
Tlicre  is  small  difference  in  bein^'  nought  and  being  ibi 

There  ii  some  difference  between  Peter  and  Peter, 

There  is  the  door,  and  there  is  the  way.     me. 

There  is  winter  enough  for  ihe  snipe  and  woodcock  toa 

There  may  be  blue  and  better  blue. 

There  may  be  such  thing*  as  old  loolt  and  yvtmf  ' 


lere  needs  a  long  apprcniicesliip  to  understand  the  mystery 
of  the  world's  trade. 
I  There  needs  a  long  lime  to  knnw  the  world's  pulse, 
[   Tliere  never  was  .-i  Pasion  poor,  a  Heydon  a  cow.ird,  not  a 
Cornwailis  a  fool, 
nere  or  thereabouts,  as  Parson  Smith  says. 
Piovetbial  aboul  Danmovr,  in  lilssex. — R. 


I  Theic  was 

she  wa 

There  was 


I 


,  wire  that  kept  her  supper  for  her  bit 

dead  before  day. 

ever  fair  prison,  nor  love  with  foul  face. 

no  ill  language  if  it  were  not  ill  taken. 
There  will  be  many  a  dry  cheek  after  him.     frisn. 

Said  of  an  unpopular  individual — Hardmnn. 
There  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave. 

There  will  no  bmier  cleave  10  my  head.     HE.* 
There's  a  craft  in  daubing. 

Or,  There  ))  more  cialt  in  daubing  than  [browing  din 

""""      "     "hesayinE" 

Dodsiey,  i. 


liKfo. 


\  iBjo)  a  ditKcuIi 


«),   1 


There's  a  daily  cost,  /  and  all  of  it  lost. 
There's  a  hill  ag.iin  a  slack  all  Craven  through. 

Equifnlent  lo  Every  bean  halh  Hs  black.— Higioa  5  MSS.  Coll 
I'There's  a  salve  for  every  sme. 


when  be  drank  the  dish- 


Tliere's 
There's 
There's 
There's 
There's 
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ever  enough  uhere  nought  leaves. 

an  UaliAD  proverb  :  Non  vi  t  i  baiUniasenii 

o  deceit  in  a  bag- pud  ding. 

o  great  banquet  but  some  fares  ill.      H. 

o  joy  /  without  alloy. 

o  rule  without  an  exception. 

o  spick  nor  crick.     South  Devon. 


i.e..  There  a  no  flaw. 

There's  no  summer  but  it  h,is  a  winter.     D. 

Tliere's  no  tree  but  bears  some  fruit. 

There's  no  virtue  thai  poverty  deslroyelh  not.     B.  OF  II 

There's  not  so  bad  a  Jill,  but  there's  fu  bad  a  Will.  

There's  struction  of  hiiiiey,  quoth  Dunkinly,  wberi   he  lidcM  n 

the  dung. 
They  agree  like  bells  ;  they  want  nothing  but  hanging. 
They  agree  like  cats  and  dogs.     W. 
They  agiee  like  harp  and  harrow. 
They  agree  like  London  clocks.     F. 

I  liDd  this  atnong  bolh  the  French  and  li  Jh.in  pioverbs  for  Ml 
gf  diMgreciaent.  — [^ 


Tliey  agree  like  pickpocket 


a  fair. 


They 
They 
They 
They 
They 
They 
They 
They 
They 


agree  like  two  cats  in  a  gutter     he. 

arc  at  daggers  drawing.     CL. 

(  clove  and  or.inge. 
are  <  finger  and  thumb. 

(  hand  and  glove,     f. 
are  like  a  ha'porlh  of  soap  in  a  wash-tub.  ' 
are  like  belU  ;  every  one  in  a  several  not 
iire  little  to  be  feared  whose  tongues  arc  their  >' 
are  not  all  saints  that  use  holy  water. 

are  rich  who  have  true  friends. 

are  scarce  of  horseflesh  where  two  rid 

are  so  like  that  they  are  the  worse  (or 

are  welcome  that  brine. 

are  wise  in  other  men  s  m  Hters  and  fi 

alkcr'i  Pjrwm.,  1673,  p.  31.     Tha  ii  oflea  li 


They  bolh  put  their  hands  in  one  glove 
They  cannot  set  their  horses  together. 
They  cleave  together  hke  burrs,    he. 
They  follow  each  other  tike  ducks  in  a  < 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


They  had  thought  to  have  put  others  into  a  sleeve,  and  tl 

are  put  in  themselves. 
They  have  need  of  a  besom  that  sweep  the  house  with  a  turf 
They  have  need  ofa  blessing  who  kneel  to  a  thistle. 
They  hold  together,  as  the  men  of  Marshsm  when  they  1 
their  common.     Norfolk. 

The  copyhold trs  of  a  maoor  have  Ikch  often  cajoled  by  Ihe  lord 
some  older  inieresisd  paiiy  inio  flgircing  lo  sell  liieir  riEhls  oi  eomn 
for  some  irifilng  eoniiderarion.  and  i[  li  perhaps  lo  this  ireaeheious  : 
of  barmoiiy  or  unioa  thai  the  saying  refers. 


Ihe  old  lale  i 


\i  Soy  (Kai 


s  /■<./«/. 


'x/ry,  .11 


They  love  like  chick.    Somerut. 

They  love  me  for  little,  and  hate  me  for  noiigln. 

They  love  most  who  are  least  valued. 

They  love  too  much  th.it  die  for  love. 

They  may  cast  their  caps  at  him. 

When  two  or  more  run  together,  and  one  gets  ground,  he  Ihal  is 
and  d«»pairs  lo  owrtalte,  commonly  casts  his  haj  aRer  Ihe  foremost, 
gives  over  the  race.  So  that  lo  Cmsi  iheir  caps  bI  one,  is  lo  deipa 
catching  or  ovetlaklng  him.  — R.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  ii  u  more  i 
monly  understood  of  a  woman  who  makes  advances  lo  a  man. 

They  may  sit  in  the  chair  that  have  malt  to  sell. 

They  must  hunger  in  frost  that  will  not  work  in  heat.     HE, 

They  need  much  whom  nothing  will  content.    CU 

Th^  iay  so,  is  half  a  lie. 


They  seldom  live  well  who  think  they  shall  live  long. 

They  shall  have  no  more  of  our  prayers  than  we  of  their  pies, 

quotli  the  Vic.ir  of  Layion. 
They  take  a  long  day  /  that  never  pay. 
They  talk  oi  Christmas  so  long  that  it  comes. 
They  thai  are  bound  obey.     HE. 
They  that  are  booted  are  not  aUays  ready.     H. 
They  thai  be  m  hell  wene  there  is  none  other  licaven.     itK. 
They  that  burn  you  for  a  wiich,  will  lo^e  all  their  coals. 
They  lhal  buy  an  office  must  sell  something. 
They  that  cobble  and  clout, 
shall  have  work  when  others  go  without. 

Qulen  ilene  aite,  vi  por  (oda  p^iie.     S/oii,— K. 

y  thai  command  the  most,  enjoy  thim^elves  ihc  Ica^t. 
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They  that  desire  but  (ew  things  can  be  crossed  but  in  few. 
They  that  do  nothing  learn  to  do  ill. 

They  that  go  lo  their  corn  in  May  /  may  come  weeping  awi 
they  that  go  in  June  /  may  come  back  with  a  merry  lune.  i 
Tbey  that  have  good  store  of  butter  may  lay  it  thick  on  t 

Or,  pot  some  in  Iheic  shoes.    Cui  niuttnin  ta  pipe. 
miioet.    Lal.—R. 

They  thnt  have  no  other  meat, 
bread  nnd  butter  are  glad  to  eat.     CL. 
They  that  hide  can  find. 
They  that  know  one  another,  s.ilulc  afat  off. 
They  that  lie  down  for  love  should  rise  for  hunger.     H.  J 
They  that  live  longest  must  die  at  bsl. 
They  that  make  Uws  must  not  break  them. 
Palere  legem  qium  ipse  tulisli. 

■'  [ncommiinejnbes  liquid  cense»ve  lenendum. 


They  that  see  you  by  dny  will  not  break  in  upon  you  a 
Tliey  that  sell  kids,  and  have  no  goats,  how  came  i 

They  that  think  no  ill  are  soonest  beguiled,     HE. 

They  that  walk  much  in  the  sun  will  be  tanned  a 

They  that  wash  on  Monday  /  have  all  the  week  to  dry  j 

they  that  wash  on  Tuesday  /  are  not  so  much  awry  ; 

they  that  wash  on  Wednesday  /  are  not  so  much  to  blam^] 

they  that  wash  on  Thursday  /  wash  for  shame ; 

they  that  wash  on  Friday  /  wash  in  need  ; 

and  they  that  wash  on  Saturday,  /  oh  !  they're  iluts  nu 

They  that  wear  black  /  must  hang  a  brush  at  their  twdb'l 

They  that  will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped. 

They  were  both  equally  bad,  so  the  devil  put  them  ti  _ 

Tliey  who  are  bom  with  silver  spoons  in  theif  mouths  d 

know  how  to  use  them. 
They  who  c.innot  as  they  will,  must  will  as  they  n 

Or,  tniisldaas  thev  can.     "Chi  nonpuo  fare  come  vogUa.  b 
poo,     /tal.    And,  Cni  non  puo  quel  die  vuni,  qi«1  che  pun  vol 
"  Quoniam  non  poieil  fieri,  quod  velit, 
Id  velis,  quod  poasii. "— Tereni.  in  Aniria,  ii.  i,  1.  y^  „ 

They  who  do  what  they  should  not, 
siiould  hear  thai  they  would  not. 
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They  who  live  and  do  abide, 

shall  see  Bledlow  church  fall  into  the  Lyde. 

Higson's  AfSS.  Cotlr^  No.  116.  Bledlow,  in  Ehe  pariah  of  Aylesbury. 
"  Bledlow cburch."  says  l.y^oia [Btutinglamslure,  p,  516),  "stands  near 
Ihe  edge  of  n  rock,  under  wbich,  in  a  deep  glen  ovetEtown  uilh  liees,  and 
eihibiiioB  some  piclur«que  scenery,  liide  to  beeipe«ed  froralhe  characlcr 
leighbouiing  counlry,  issue  some  iransparent  springs,  which  form 


.ay  Lbe 


\ 


They  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 

They  who  live  longest  will  see  most. 

They  who  make  the  best  use  of  their  lime  have  none  to  spare. 

They  who  play  with  edge-tools  must  expect  to  be  cut. 

They  who  seek  only  for  faults  see  nothing  else. 

They  who  worship  Gcwi  merely  for  fear, 

would  worship  ihe  devil  should  he  appear. 

They'll  come  again,  as  Goodyer's  pigs  did  [i.e.,  never]. 

They're  walking  and  talking,  like  hens  in  harvest,     iriih. 

Thieves  and  rogues  have  the  best  luck  if  they  do  but  escape 

hanging. 
Thieves  falling  out,  Irue  men  come  lo  their  goods,     he." 

Title  ofa  tract  by  Robert  Greene.  i.n\  pubHslwd  under  a  different  title 
in  139a,  and  reissued  undei  the  above  in  i6is- 

"  Wh&n  Ibeeuea  Tall  out.  true  men  come  lo  >lii.-ir  goode. 
Whiche  is  not  alwaie  Irue,  For  in  all  that  lireichc 
I  care  no  ferthing  of  my  Kood  the  more  feichc," — /Irytnoad. 
The  niediseval  Latin  line  saotu  to  be  equivalent  to  tbis  :  Furea  in  lite 
pondunt  abscondita  rilse.     There  ace  several  Inter  veciians,     t«t  larrons 
s'entivblteDl,  el  iei  larciu  le  descouvrent.     Col^. — It  is  alio  in  Spanish, 
Thing  that  is  sharp  is  short.     HE. 
Thing  that  may  betide  is  Id  be  dreaded. 

Haw  tit  Geede  Wif,  4c.,  in  Hailiifs  P.  Paitty.  .. 
Things  hardly  attained  are  the  longer  retained. 
""  ings  present  arc  judged  by  things  past.    B.  ok  m.  r. 
ink,  and  thank  God. 
t-etltry  eftffrf  (K«tnpe>  Loitlry  MSS.,  K17), 
liiDk  of  a  cuckold. 

^KH:  PpfmUr  Anliq.  tfGt.  Brinin.  1870,  ii,  133. 
Irhink  ofeiise,  but  work  on.     H. 

Nra  Hilf  lo  IMuBunt.  1711,  p.  134. 

nk  on  the  end  ere  you  begin, 
Hid  you  will  never  be  thrall  to  sin, 

Stlifuii*  Antigua,  L99  (from  a  M5.o(ihe  >5l1i  cent.) 
bmk  to-day  and  spe:ik  to-morrow. 
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Thinking  is  very  far  from  knowing. 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November  : 

February  eight-and-twenty  all  alone, 

and  all  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

unless  that  leap-year  doth  combine, 

and  give  to  February  twenty-nine.     D. 

This  and  better  may  do,  but  this  and  worse  will  never  do. 

This  bolt  came  ne'er  out  o'  your  bag. 

This  buying  of  bread  undoes  us. 

This  day  there  is  no  trust,  come  to-morrow. 

This  grew  by  night. 

Spoken  of  a  crooked  stick  or  tree  ;  it  could  not  see  to  grow. — R.         • 

This  is  he  that  killed  the  blue  spider  in  Blanch-powder-land. 

Udall's  Ralph  Roister  Doister  (written  before  1551),  repr.  1847,  p  92. 
This  probably  refers  to  some  popular  saying  founded  on  an  incident  of 
the  time,  of  which  we  have  no  other  record. 

This  is  silver  Saturday  :  /  the  morn's  the  resting  day  : 
on  Monday  up  and  to't  again,  /  and  Tuesday  push  away.     D. 
This  is  that  must  needs  be,  quoth  the  goodman,  when  he  made 
his  wife  pin  the  basket. 

hfanriafie  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  (circA  1570),  Sh.  Soc.  ed,  27.  The 
writer  had  in  his  memory  a  ballad  then  recently  published,  and  reprinted 
in  Anc,  Ballads^  &c.,  1867,  p.  154. 

This  is  the  way  to  Beggar's  bush.     Huntingdonshire, 

It  is  spoken  of  such  who  use  dissolute  and  improvident  courses,  which 
tend  to  poverty.  Beggars-bush  being  a  tree  notoriously  known,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  London  road  from  Huntingdon  to  Caiton.  — R. 

This  is  the  world,  and  the  other  is  the  country. 
This  maid  was  born  odd. 

Spoken  of  a  maid  who  lives  to  be  old,  and  cannot  ^i  a  husband.~R. 

This  must  be  if  we  brew. 

That  is,  if  we  undertake  mean  and  sordid  or  hicrative  employments. 
we  must  be  content  with  some  trouble,  inconvenience,  affronts,  disturb- 
ance, &c.— R. 

This  rule  in  gardening  we  must  not  forget, 
to  sow  when  it's  dry  and  to  plant  when  it's  wet. 
This  seven  year. 

A  proverbial  expression,  signifying  any  considerable  lapse  of  time.  Ui 
the  interlude  of  the  Four  Elements  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  i.  47),  Ignorance 
Siiys  : 

"  I  can  thee  thank,  Sensual  Api>etite  i 
That  is  the  best  dance  without  a  pipe 
That  I  saw  tliis  seven  year." 
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I  This  was  a  hilt  in  Kin|;  Harry's 

Man)'  of  the  oaks  in  our  old  pari 
ay  well  dale  hack  a  good  dcil  fart 


ncor  Henry  Vlll.,  anil 


Thither  as  I  would  go,  I  can  go  laie  ; 

thither  as  1  would  not  kOi  i  know  not  ihe  gale. 
Thorns  make  Ihe  greatest  crackling. 
Those  that  eat  best  and  drtnk  best  often  do  worst. 
Those   that  eat  cherries  with  great  persons  shall  have   their 
eyes  squirted  out  with  ihe  stones. 
Non  fa  buon  mangiar  cireggie  con  iiEno'i-     /Ca/.— Torriano'i  Dii- 


Thoi 


bitter  bird,  said  the  raven  t 
i  like  to  obtain  thy  wish  : 


the  starling. 


Wallttr*! /'arir™. ,  1671,  31 


Father's  own  boy,  » 


"hou  hast  death  in  thy  house,  and  dosi  bewail  aomher't. 
'hou  hast  dived  deep  into  the  water,  and  hast  brought  up  a 
potsherd. 
Thou  hasi  stricken  ihe  ball  under  the  line.     he. 

•,<.,  Tbou  hast  failed.     See  Slnilt's  Sparlt  and  FatHmii,  ed.   Hone, 
93- 

Thou  must  learn  of  yEsop's  dog  to  do  as  he  did. 

Harvey's  Trimming  ef  TkBHtas  Neike  Ctntltman,  1397.  sign.    E  a 

Tiou  singest  like  a  bird  called  a  swine. 

'hoult  he  all  manner  of  colours  but  blue,  and  thai  is  gone  to 

the  litling[dyinEl, 
'hou'lt  strip  It,  as  Stack  stripped  the  cat  when  he  pulled  her 

out  of  the  churn, 
'hough  a  coal  be  ever  so  fine  that  a  fool  wears,  vet  'tis  bul  .1 

fool's  coat, 
rhough  a  he  be  well  dresl,  it  is  ever 
rhough  dninkenncss  be   forbidden. 


Though  he  says  nothing,  he  pays  it  with  thinking,  like  llw 
Welshman's  jackdaw. 

This  poinli  lo  ■  very  old  i«l.     S«  Taylor'i  tVil  tmd  itirtM,  *toh 


Though  I  am  bitten,  I  am  nt 
TODUgh  I  say  it,  that  should 

Canwhght*  Ordinary  (1634),  Ha*li 


alt  eaten. 
ot  say  II. 

Dodjley. 

ey  all 


Rowl. 


I  If'oi 


ihey  all  die  with  aa  ill- 
7  Ntxt.  iSja  (Dilke'i  0.  B.  P..  lBt6.  *.  a*?). 


Though  old  and  wise,  /  yet  still  advise.     H. 
Though  one  grain  fills  not  the  sack,  it  helps. 
Though  the  cat  winks  a  while,  yet  sure  she  is  nnt  bliad, 
Though  the  (ox  run,  ihe  chicken  bath  wings.     K. 
Though  the  heavens  be  glorious,  yet  they  are  not  all  stius. 
Though  the  mastiff  be  gentle,  yet  bite  him  not  by  the  lip. 
Though  the  sauce  be  good,  yet  you  need  not  forsake  the 
fori! 


Though  the 
Though  you 


re  be  healed,  yet  a  scar  may 
e  bound  lo  love  your  enemy,  you  are  not  boui 
.     ,       ,      r  sword  in  his  hand. 
Though  you  stroke  the  nettle  ever  so  kindly,  yet  it  will  aiiiif 

The  only  way  10  piercnl  Ihe  nellle  from  stinj^ng  is  (o  panch  it  fiimly 
between  Ihe  lingers.  Tlicte  is  a  vuiety  or  the  jtiogingncKle  which,  wtan 
In  bloon,  loics  iis  silng. 

Thought  is  free.     he. 
Threatened  folks  live  long.     HE.* 

Ulliri  af  Royal 


OUM^ 


LSlbe  i: 


Three  are  loo  many  to  keep  a  secret,  and  (00  few  to  be  merry. 

Three  couple  and  a  fiddler. 

In  some  pirls  of  Ihe  counliy,  il  i>  ■  cotnmon  uid  wdl-underWoocl 
>*ying-  if"  "OH  or  woman  is  eipecled  10  have  ■  IsTge  family,  "Vonll 
have  three  couple  and  ■  fiddler,"  i.t.,  seven,  ill  loduiM  and  one  to  |ddiy 
lo  ihrm  :  or,  il  is  somelimes  uid.  "tii  couple,"  &c..  ■'./,,  Ihlneen,  in  ihe 


Three  days  (hoar)  frost  and  rain. 

Thu  is  K  we*tb«-onien  ciediied  in  some  pans  of  ■ 
good,  ol  course,  only  in  particular  tiates  ol  ihe  inniM 

Three  tlear  yeats  will  raise  *  bgJtcr'f  (Uugbter  to  a  pwi^ 


I 
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I 


Tliiee  great  evils  come  out  of  the  North  : 

n  cold  wind,  a  cutining-  knave,  and  a  shrinking  cloth. 

""hree  may  keep  counsel  if  Wa  be  away.     HE. 

The  French  laf.  Secret  de  deux  secret  dc  Dieu,  ipcrel  de  I 
dc  iDus.    The  Italians,  in  Ibe  same  words,  Tre  la 


I 


Three  on  one  horse  to  Morva  Fair.    Coruw. 

See  Hunl'i  Ptfular  Hamamti  of  lit  Weil  i^BigiaHd.  1865.  i 
p.  119. 
Three  P's  of  Iraly  :   Poison,  Pride,  Pox, 

Caicoigne's  Worki.  by  Hulill.  i  3;5-£.    Tti«  Lnsi.  \i  is  saKI, 
stand  for  Pilti. 

Three  P's  of  York  :  Pretty,  Poor,  Proud. 

HigMa's  USS.  Call.  aoS. 

Three  removes  are  as  b.id  as  a  fire. 

Paar  Hichard  Impriratd.  1758. 
Three  straws  on  a  slnfT  /  would  make  a  baby  cry  and  la 
difficult  10  account  precitely  for  this  whimsical  s: 
(%  Pop.  Pocltj 


Blateb  Talan 


4-Sl.  Colyn ; 


Three  things  are  insali.ible  :  priests,  i 
Compare  Stephens'  Warld  0/ Wimilfri, 
Pefmlmr  Petlry.  \v.  p.  143, 

Three  trees  on  a  hill. 

The  gallows,  from  being  erected  on  higli  ground. 
o/Landam,  1584,  edit.  1S3T,  p.  104. 

» Three  women  make  a  market,  four  a  fijr. 
See  Willi  Riirrarituu  [cd.  1B17.  ii.  i?!)' 
Thrift  and  he  are  at  a  fi.iy. 
Thrift  is  good  revenue. 
Thrift  is  Ihe  pbilosoplier's  stone. 
Through  the  pass  oi  llalion  poverty  might  pj 

Pitn  Pimatmaii  (136a).  ed.  1656,  ii.  agt.  App: 
^^  Hampthira.  which,  as  a  correspandeni  of  JVotri  and  ( 
^^L  373) jx*'""  Oft,  "Ilea  on  the  dirml  route  from  London 
^B  UUFair.newWiDchoilff."  Halton.  in  Cheshire,  haj 
^^ft  be  tholooalltybyMme,  but  ihesamewntermeatioiuih 


lonks,  and  the  sea. 

60B,  pp.  47-8,  and  Hulill's 
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Through  thick  and  thin. 

"  Hetmei  Ihe  winged  horse  besirid, 

And  (horow  ihidt  ancl  ihin  he  rid. 

-  And  floundred  throw  ihe  PouD»ine 

Dnjion'i  A/nJCi  Eliaiimt,  1 

Throw  no  gifi  again  21  the  giver's  head  ; 

belter  is  half  a  loaf  thati  no  bread.    HE. 

Throw  not  stones  at  thioe  own  window. 

Throw  the  rope  in  after  the  bucket. 

Throwing  your  cap  at  a  bird  is  not  the  way  to  catch  tl 

Thrust  not  thy  sickle  into  another  rnan's  harvest,      1 

Thursday  come,  and  the  week's  gone.    H. 

Thus  ndeth  the  rock,  if  the  rock  ride,     HE. 

Thy  child  that  is  no  child,  leave  upon  the  waters,  a 

Thy  hand  is  never  the  worse  for  doing  thv  own  work 
Thy  secret  is  thy  prisoner. 

It  Ibou  let  ft  go,  thou  an  a  prboner  to  11. 

Tliy  sword,  thy  horse,  and  eke  thy  wifr, 
Iviid  not  at  all  lest  it  breed  stii<'c. 

Cttintrytia.n  I  Nea  CommaimtaUk.  1647. 
Thy  thrift  is  thy  friends'  mirth. 

Hem  Iht  CaxU  Wif.  fie  ,  in  Ilulil 

Thy  thumb  is  under  my  belt. 
Tib's  Eve. 

i.t..  Ad  Griecas  Cale 

Tick-hill,  Cod  help  m 

Tilts  saying  ii  suppaii 

and  indigence  oF  I  lie  la> 


Lsller  LamRUS. 


s  rite  in  the  provribul  tqnilor  I 


Tickle  my   throat   with   a   feather,   and   make   a 

stomach. 
Tide  what  may  betide,  /  Haig  shall  be  laird  of  Bemmi^ 

Pegje's  Curialia,  iBiS,  p.  a66. 

Tidings  make  either  glad  or  sad. 
Tie  it  well  and  let  it  go.    H. 
Till  April's  dead  /  change  not  a  thtrad, 
Till  Davie  Debet  in  thy  parlour  stand. 

Gauolciie's  Psrin.  157;  (WcA^kl.  by  HwUn,  I.  «) ;  1.. 

— — ■■-' — nl  bj  dibt. 
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Till  Si.  James's  Day  be  come  and  gone, 
tiiere  may  be  liopi  or  there  may  be  none. 

i.i..  July  as.    This  1>  pmalent  in  Hcrefordslii« :  but  I  belicvp  it  lo  Iw 

Time  and  straw  make  medlars  ripe. 

Col  tempo  e  la  paglia  si  inatuiaiw  ncspoli,     llal.     Atac  1c  (cmpi  e\  l,i 
paille  Ion  meure  )es  melKi.     Fr.     A  ieu  (rmpo  colhem  as  penu.--R, 

Time  and  thinking  tame  llie  strongest  grief. 
Time  fleeih  away  /  without  del.iv. 

A  translalion  or  paraphrase  ol  Trnpui  fygtt.      "Cilo  pide  pTKlerii 

alas.     Fugit  iirevocatiilc  lenipus.    Tempo  d  hora  naS  se  ala  com  Kign. 

/V/.  "— R.     Tiemponihoia,no»e«lBeonioe».— i^an. 

Time  hath  turned  while  sugar  to  white  salt.     HE.* 

Time  is  a  iile  thai  wears  and  makes  no  noise. 

Time  is  tickle.     HE. 

Time  is  the  rider  that  breaks  youth.     H. 

Time  lost  cannot  be  won  ai;ain.     HE,* 

Time  stays  not  the  fool's  leisure. 

Time  trieih  all  thing. 

Title  of  a  ballad  enlcKd  to  John  AIMe  in  1570  (Arbrt,  I.  103). 
Time  Irielh  trulh, 

Ttlltb  MiuttUny.  1557,  nrpr.  1867,  p.  aai  ;  Tusser's  ftm/uiN-Jiy,  <s%o. 
Dedic    VerilM  ifmpons  ftlis. 
Timely  blo^om,  timely  ripe. 

Qunl  el  tiempo,  tal  el  tiento.     Span,—  R. 

Timely  crooketh  the  tree  /  that  will  good  c.immock  be.     iir.. 
Tip  me  the  traveller. 

Sin  A',  tnd  Q..  3rd  S..  vii.  400. 
Tis  a  folly  to  fret ;  griefs  no  comfort. 
'Tis  a  good  ill  that  comes  alone. 
Tis  a  good  kin  that  n 
Tis  a  good  knife: 


will  cut  bmier 
en  one  wolf  ts 
jl  la  niion  quand  un  loup 


5/fl,. 


F'.    QufindoiJi 


Sm  iCu^.  Bail.,  ed.  Collier,  i 
\  "Tis  a  swett  sorrow  lo  bury  a  termagant  wife 
'~        wicked  world,  and  we  m.ike  p.iri  of  ii. 
f  T\»  a  wise  child  knows  his  own  fatl>er, 

Ov  il^  Tii  m  for  yifBT  t.ir>l>t  ir/ym.    /fi-H, 
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'Tis  all  over,  like  the  Fair  of  Athy.    IreL 

Spoken  of  anything  which  is  terminated  very  soon. 

*Tis  along  with  your  eyes  :  the  crow^  might  have  helped  it  when 

you  were  young. 
'Tis  an  ill  horse  can  neither  winny  nor  wag  his  tail. 
'Tis  as  bad  as  cheating  the  devil  in  the  dark,  and  two  farthing 

candles  for  a  halfpenny, 
^is  as  hard  to  please  a  knave  as  a  knight.    CL. 
'Tis  bad  to  do  evil,  but  worse  to  boast  of  it. 

Hey  wood's  2nd  Part  of  Q.  Elix.  Troubles,  1606,  rcpr.  91. 

[*Tis]  better  to  be  happy  than  wise.     he. 

E  meglio  esser  fortunato  che  savio.     Ital,    Gutta  fortun»  pne  dolio 
sapientie. — R. 

'Tis  better  to  cry  over  your  goods  than  after  them. 

'Tis  brave  scrambling  at  a  rich  man's  dole.     CL. 

'Tis  dangerous  marrying  a  widow,  because  she  hath  cast  her 

rider. 
'Tis  day  still  while  the  sun  shines. 
'Tis  easy  to  fall  into  a  trap,  but  hard  to  get  out  again. 
Tis  either  a  hare  or  a  brake-bush. 

WKoiw  -tj  Kwrj.    Aut  navis  aut  galenis.     Something,  if  you  knew  what. 
— R. 

'Tis  fit  [or  meet]  that  every  man  should  be  at  his  own  bridal. 

HE. 

"  Cartes,  if  when  T  looked  merily  on  Philautus  he  deemed  it  in  y*  way 
of  manage,  or  if  seeing  me  disposed  to  iest,  he  tooke  me  in  good  earnest : 
then  sure  hec  might  gather  some  presumption  of  my  loue,  but  no  promise. 
But  me  thinkes,  it  is  good  reason,  that  I  shoulde  bee  at  mine  owne  brideall, 
and  not  giuen  in  the  Church,  before  I  knowe  the  Bridegroome. '* — Lyly*s 
Eufhues^  1579.  repr.  1868.  p.  85.  This  passage  signifies,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  lady  should  be  consulted  before  the  intended  union  is 
published  from  the  pulpit. 

'Tis  fortune  chieflv  that  makes  heroes. 

'Tis  God's  blessing  that  makes  the  pot  boil. 

'Tis  good  beating  proud  folks,  for  they'll  not  complain. 

'Tis  good  buying  wit  with  [an]other  man's  money,     walker, 

'Tis  good  christening  a  man's  own  child  first. 

'Tis  good  fish  if  it  were  but  caught. 

It  is  spoken  of  any  considerable  good  that  one  hath  not,  but  talks  more 

of,  sues  for,  or  endeavours  after.     A  future  good,  which  is  to  be  catched 

if  a  man  can.  is  but  little  worth. — R. 

'Tis  good  grafting  on  a  good  stock. 

'Tis  good  having  a  hatch  before  the  door. 

Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584,  edit.  1851,  p  219 ;  A  Knack  to  K\ 
a  Knave,  1594.  edit.  1851,  p.  378. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


'Tis  good  riding  in  a  s.ife  harbour. 

'Tis  good  someiimes  to  bold  a  candk  to  the  devil, 

'Tis  good  to  go  on  font,  when  a  man  hAlh  a  horse  ir 
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Tis  good  to  walk  till  the  blood  appears  on  the  cheek,  bui 

the  s*eat  on  the  brow. 
*ris  hard  to  be  wrelchcd,  but  worse  to, be  known  so.     h. 
Tis  bard  to  sail  over  the  sea  in  an  eggsliell.     LL. 
Tis  hard  to  sup  and  blnw  both  wi 
Tis  ill  playing  with  short  daggers, 
Tis  ill  shaving  against  the  wool. 


Tis  late  e 


n  old  IT 


V  he  is  old. 


e  fiKbiing. 

Of  IbLi  ptoveibial  ditfum,  oat  own  fairs  and  olher  popular  reciealioni 
might  supply  innumerable  iiiusiralions  taken  from  Me.  Spcalung  of  Mny 
games  >boui  the  penod  of  the  Raloralion,  Kali  layl  in  his  I'uHiina 
FJene.  1660  :  "  Figbiings  and  bloodsbed)^  are  usual  al  such  meelingi.  in- 
some  figliling.' 

Tis  not  a  basket  of  hay,  but  a  basket  of  llesb,  which  will  make 

Tis  not  dean  Imcn  only  thnl  makes  the  feast. 

Ti*  not  tor  every  one  to  catch  a  salmon. 

Tw  not  good  to  be  happy  too  young. 

Tis  not  the  beard  that  makes  the  philosopher. 

Tis  not  the  matter,  but  the  mind. 

Tis  pity  fair  weather  should  do  any  harm. 

Tis  rare  to  find  a  fish  that  will  not  bite  some  lime  or  cth.-r. 

Tis  the  farmer's  care  /  that  makes  the  field  bear. 

Tis  time  to  cock  your  hay  and  corn, 

wiicn  the  old  donkey  blows  his  horn, 

T*i  fgruteri  Af^faiiiu  for  1836,  quoted  in  AWo  JnJ  Qvttin,  and 


e  to  fe.ir  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss 
I   Tis  useless  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
'Tis  very  hard  to  shave  an  egg. 

Where  Dotbiag  ii,  nothing  uu  be  had.— K. 


idom  sometimes  to  si 


11  a  fool. 


Eng/itk  Praoeris  amd 


to  be  aid  «f  ft  d^  ■  fC"  ol' 


ebilT. 


Tit  for  Ut.     BE. 

Compan  Ttprt  MV  ti»t/*r  Id 

Titlie  and  yei  be  rch. 

TiLtle-tatile,  give  the  goose  mo 

To  »  boiling  pot  flies  cfime  not     H. 

To  a  child  all  weather  is  cold.     H. 

To  a  crafty  man,  a  crafty  and  a  half.     H 

To  a  cnuy  »hip  all  winds  are  contrary. 

To  a  line  day  open  the  window  ;  bat  malie  tou  r 
fouL     H. 

To  a  Eood  spender  Cod  is  a  treasurer. 

To  a  grateful  tnan  give  mon-^y  when  he  asks. 

To  a  great  (ught  a  great  [anthom.     M- 

To  a  red  man  reed  thy  reed  ; 

with  a  brottii  man  bre.<k  thy  bread  ; 

at  a  pale  man  draw  thy  knife  ; 

Itom  a  black  man  keep  thy  wife. 

Caunlrjma<t$f/nrCiimmomfilk.  1647.  \'!itthS%8Uamtffy 
1615.  Pl  II,  ToSit'%  transL  Tofle  renarlu  id  Ibcoolv  nhrre  b 
the  fbreeo'BE-  "Tbe  Penani  were  vont  id  be  so  Wi 
u  Ihiq'  Drucr  suActrd  ibem  id  gw  itimad,  but  in  > 
tHU  al  ihii  diy  tbe  Italian  is  counted  the  man  that  1 
•ide,  tbe  ullow-compleciioned  rdlow.  with  a  btatcl 
ItiBt  i*  meal  prone,  as  well  to  nuprct.  u  ti 
iiMttera,  aceonJing  to  the  obi  ujiing. 

"  He  neuer  inist  a  ml-hui'd  mm  Bgaln*. 
ir  I  ibould  hue  a  liundmd  yearo,  ihM'*  flat ; 
Hii  lurne  cannot  be  senied  wiih  one  or  twain. 


—  Rowluidi'    Til  Mtrrj  n 


ui/i  Male.  i6cn.  repr.  of  a 


To  3  rude  ass  a  rude  keeper,     w. 

Tu  add  fuel  10  the  fite. 

To  angle  all  day  and  catch  a  gudgeon  at  night. 

Breton's  Cmrf  amd  Country,  161S  {ivpr.  Rojtk.  Ub.,  pi,  tg^  J 

To  angle  with  a  silver  htjok. 

PUcar  col  Immo  d'argento.     Aureo  bamo  piuarl. 


To  bang 


ich  purpose  as  ihe  geese  slur  upon  the  ice. 


U  awllut.     H»r»t.'-VL. 


.-^         -^  To  bark  agaiiitt  ihe  moon. 
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To  be  a  fool  or  knave  in  print  doth  but  bring  the  truth  to  light. 
To  be  as  well  known  for  a  fool  as  my  Lord  Welles. 

Nash's  StrtHge  Nram.  159a,  rcpr.  Collier,  41.  The  \as\  individaal 
wbo  bore  tlie  bile  of  lata  Welles  sppeua  10  have  died  in  1503.  See 
Nicolu's  ffii/orie  Pterngt,  by  Courthope.  1637,  under  Wilta.  Among 
ilie  Pastm  Lilltri  (edit.  Gairdner,  ii.  5)  is  one  doled  146'.  memioning 
ihe  fnll  oi  Laid  Wells,  probably  Ibe  preceding  peer,  a<  tlie  baiile  of 
Towton. 

To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  In  his  mouth. 
To  be  bought  and  sold  in  a  company. 
To  be  bout  [without]  as  Harrow  was.     Ckeskiri. 
To  be  buried  under  the  gallows.     Leeds. 

i.e..  To  diefroni  overwork. 
To  be  caught  red-handed. 
To  be  got  into  Cherry's  boose. 

Boose  =  acowstall.  Cherry  is  "a  farourlle  name  for  a  red  crw,  which 
colour  Is,  among  the  countiy  people,  Ihe  moil  esteemed  foe  niiUcing.  any 
person  who  is  got  into  a  comforlable  siiualion  is  s;ii(l  '  to  be  (ot  into 
Chenys  boose.'" — Wilbraham's  Chiihirt  Ghnary.  iSao,  p.  17. 


;er  north,  1740. 


I 


To  b«  held  at  the  long  s 

To  be  hide-bound. 

To  be  high  in  the  instep.     HE. 

To  be  in  .1  peck  of  troubles, 

To  be  in  the  wrong  box.     he.* 

"ThysGenllemantakinghuopinionsconceived.  olwaytlobeinrallible, 
would  Lrcake  them  with  liis  man,  nol  so  much  10  conferre  Ibr  bis  advise, 
u  to  MI  out  Ihe  tipenesse  of  hu  owne  cspacitye.  who  perceiving  bis 
MUitcf  was  in  a  manner  alwayes  1*  a  wteitg  Bate,  and  building  castels 
ID  Ihe  ayre,  or  cnlchlnK  Hares  with  Tabcrs,  could  not  soothe  sudi 
unlikely  loyes."— Letter  to-eAi/ig  lAt  Quarrel  Mwm  A illuir  Hall  and 
MeliAiirdech  Malltrit  (1575-6)1  repr.  t8i6.  Compare  A^.  andQ.,  and 
S.,  viu.  413. 

Tti  be  lapl  in  the  skirts  of  one's  father's  shirt. 

To  inherit  a  qnalily  or  good  rortunc  See  Privait  CarrtifaitJttut  ef 
/tut  LaJy  CerHvallii.  1B41,  p.  ajj  :— "  Now,  I  nray,  give  mo  leave  10 
oslc  you  a  question,  and  thai  is.  How  you  lyke  my  lyttle  gitle  Ibat  ii  with 
my  trjixf  I  miul  lei)  you  thai  the  baih  bio  hapt  in  ihe  ikins  of  her 
[albera  shirt,  for  she  is  beloved  wberc  she  comes,  and  1  love  her  vciy  well, 
and  »oe  doth  sbe  me."— 5iV  7".  Ueatitis  le /am  Ladji  Btuou,  December 
1,  tftSB.  Thii,  aind  To  be  wrapped  in  one's  molbet's  imock,  are  eogoale 
capreaaion*. 

To  be  loose  in  the  hilt^. 

To  be  married  at  Finglesham  Church. 

Finglesham.  in  ihe  parish  of  Norboume,  Kent,  lias  no  church  ;  but  a 

ehalk-pil  there  had  a  notorious  characier  o)  a  loven'  rendezvoua.     Stt 

Skcal's  edii.  of  Pegge'i  fCntisiimi,  89. 


Englisk  Prooeris  and 


To  be  nursed  in  cotion. 

To  be  on  the  high  ropes. 

To  be  CD  the  horns  of  a  diiemma. 

To  be  sent  to  Coventry. 

Said  of  any  ODE  who  ii  sbmiicd  or  m 

To  be  tied  lo  ihe  sour  apple  tree. 
To  be  100  busy  gets  coDiempt     H. 
To  be  up  SI  HsTwich  [hari^ej^ 
i.e..  To  tic  in  Itouble  ot 


3*y 


HE. 


To  bear  the  bell.     HE. 

This  leeiDS  to  be  Equivilnt  in  impi 
appun  Ihai  a  nhier  till  was  someinni 
Mioalnglui&'l  Diary.  cdiL  t848,  p.  49. 

To  bear  two  f.-iccs  in  one  hood. 
To  beat  about  the  bush. 

"  After  Kime  lalke  aboal  j*  biube  (^ 
Kempc^  Leal^  MSS.,  4B3. 

To  bile  upon  [he  bridle. 
Compart  Baytrd  biUi,  &c. 


To  blow  hot 

CitiJI*  laun  c< 

To  break  the  ic 

Romper  il  ghi 

OOI  (dciicalej  or 


\d  cold  with  the  same  breath. 
jsury  brings  sudden  beggar)'. 
:uml  quaiD  Heracliiui. 


"TobtineBnoble  toninepcnce.  —Fulweir&^iiif  WUtULIh 
Wespe^itar  an  uniririrt.     lU  (alio  dun*  lanci 
ula  una  bonetia.    lial.    He  huh  tnxle  □(  ■ 


._  _    ..     Ifpom  ftn  alibeH  10  Iwootne  a  l«7.»l»ter.—  _.. 

tlevenlr  d'evrane  meftniBT.  A  correspandenl  of  fl.  and  Q.  (Jrd  S.,  *IL  I 
,^6)  cite*  Bnotfier  UHl  more  rcccnl  Tcrtioo,  To  mike  bji  p»ck  lato  linlai,  I 
luid  hU  (uxlcl  into  nuul. 

To  bring  an  xbbey  to  a  grange.    CL. 

"  If  be  holitc  an  ■  whilp  m  he  bcRlni. 
We  dull  Mc  hkm  proue  a  niaictiauiil  01 
Ab  c(|uii  All  wtnoL      Mandiabuli  m  mon 
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II  Samoi,  ax  Gnt  offcn 


a  lilvei 


:  <□  Juno  a  EDlden  r: 


To  bring  an  old  house  on  one's  head. 
To  bring  meal  in  iis  mouth. 
To  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Or,  Chaleaui  d'Egpaene.  See  EUit'i  <h 
where  Ihe  eiprculon  occurs  In  a  Idler  writ lei 
in  >rfa.     llal."—R.     Bui  coinpare  p.  ^3. 

To  bumble  [buM]  like  a  bee  in  a  tar  lul 
To  burn  daylight,    walker  (1672). 


KydB5/a-..<i7«j™>'. 


To  burst  at  the  broadside. 
To  bury  one's  wife. 

i  I..  TocompleleoneVIcEalappreriitciliip  ,  this  sepulture 
perfomied  with  mucli  solemnil)'. 

[  To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

t.r. .  To  make  a  blind  bargain.     "  Non  comprar  gaiu  in 
The  French  lay.  Chat  en  poche.  "— R, 

"  A  good  cocknay  coke, 
Though  ye  loue  not  10  bye  (he  pye  in  the  pokp, 
Vet  snatche  ye  it  Ihe  poke.  Ibat  [fin  pyg  is  in. 
Not  (or  the  poke,  but  ihe  pyg  good  chepr  1u  wyr 
Heywood'i  Dia /afe  i  15^6),  ed.  156a,  pa 
"  Than  OD  the  groundc  to  gclher  rounde 
With  many  a  sadde  itruke 
They  roule  and  romble,  ihey  turae  and  lumlile 
As  pyggesdoin  a  poke." 
—  Sir  Thomas  Mon's  /at  ^  a  Sergrat 


Frrre  Jcird  1; 


n  Hailitl 


.  Pof.  ftHtry.  li 


To  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

To  call  one  sir,  and  something  else  [sirrah]. 

To  carry  coals. 

To  do  a  thing  at  any  one's  bidding,  (o  perform  a  menial  service.  S 
a  meaning  the  phrase  appean  lo  bear  in  Sir  J.  Biamtion's  AitlsHcgra^ 
p.  4a:    •'The  Commons.  "    '      "        -'     ■' "    "  ' 

members,  and  (heir  piocei 

[To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle. 

Graunt's  OltrrvalioHs  ea  tHt  Bills  »/ MerlalUy,  1665,  Daiie.  There 
is  a  curious  pauage  in  Dekket'i  li»tgkt$  CeniuTimg,  1607,  about  (he 
cooJ-pils  of  Newcaille  •-  "  I  will,"  says  the  aulbor.  "ingenuously  anil 
boklcly  gioe  you  the  map  of  a  ctiunlty  that  lyes  lower  than  Ihe  17.  vilieyi 
"'  ""' """    — '    "  the  tole-piti  ol  Newe  cattle." — Repr.  i8+a,  p. 


4X 


Ei^tsk  Ptmtris  t 


-X/A  Jtoy/IM  <(*(  IK««  £4ck  t$q  (OU  £v^  J-  C.  a,  J« 


To  taat  am  rid  ikac  aftci  a 


To  cud  a  Tanar. 

Ta  change  die  Baait , 

I*  W  rhiiiir  frw  thr  wnrir.  i 


T^  cbnr  the  end  npog  a  tUo{. 

i£.  Ti>(aBiilcre(Blt^.M  tcMlnit  <■ 
vkichBdwaaiKeftbiiacAoa.  b  Media  Us 
aadEii^*.-R. 

T  ■  cbw  wane  than  a  MMld)e««i  bailiC 

Poacki  N»rtktrm  Utmairt.  iti^t,  ^  79. 


Peniui  inciderc  alien  — R. 
r)  comb  one'i  bead  wilh  a  Jainl  stooL 
1  com«  a  day  after  the  fair. 

Karivu  rift  ^i^tti  (cbi.    Pom  {estnin  itnau 
a  come  from  htUe  goad  10  itirk  nought. 
o  come  liome  like  itac  {urwu's  cow,  witb 


1  »  come  to  buckle  and  bace  thong.     ltE> 
Tit  come  to  feicb  fire. 
Tu  come  or  go  to  the  poi. 

"To  tiM  pot  tre  ■■  mat  to  {«*."— Ch^uT  tf  C 
1851,  PL  Hi.    S>r  TArmaiMim  {cink  i^ot,%ftty,4 
■I  pmfal  Mjr,  Toia  tu  pot. 


Proverbial  Pkrases. 


zame  out  of  the  shires.     Kent. 

Said  of  any  Dae  who  conies  from  a  illsunce.    Skeat'sed,  ofPcgge,  loo. 

To  command  man)'  will  cost  much. 

To  correct  [or  mend]  M^igniticat.     CL  and  walker. 

i.t,.  To  correcl  thai  which  ii  withoul  any  fault  oi  citor.  \[jgiiijiijl 
a  Ihe  Virgin  Mary's  hymn,  Lukt  i. 

To  count  your  chickens  before  they  be  hatched,    walker. 
To  creep  into  one's  bosom. 

To  worm  oneself  into  a  person's  confidenec.  DtmaH  and  Pilkiii, 
1571,  Dodjiey,  iBa;,  i.  904.  Sec,also  Cei^kl  0/  CcaMira^,  1381.  edil. 
1851.  p.  ag. 

I  To  cry  60  10  a  goose. 

"May  not  a  Foole  cry  (bo)  lo  a  Goose,  or  (he  coDlrarie?" — Armin'i 
lalioK  TayloTinit  his  Bof,  1609,  A  4  ww.  An  iiem  In  Ihe  Mnamana 
urns  on  this  uying. 

L  To  cry  wiih  one  eye  and  laugh  with  the  Other. 
I  To  cry  wolf. 

T^RiiA  CaHnil.  4c..by  T.  G,,  i6j6,  foL  145. 
■>  curse  with  bell,  book,  and  candle. 
>  cut  down  an  oak  and  plant  a  ihisile. 
To  cut  down  an  oak  and  set  up  a  sirawberry. 

Cbtst  □□  chiodo  e  pianlar  ana  eartcchia.    Ilal.  —  R. 
To  cut  large  shives  of  another  man's  Ioa£. 
To  cut  one's  cont  after  one's  cloth,     he.  and  walKEK. 

Health  (0  /**  Genii.  Pre/,  of  Seruiigmen.  159B,  repr.   153-     "  Put  Hif 

hand  no  fatltier  then  Ihy  ilene  will  [cache.      Cui   Ihy  cloth  after  the 

mesure.       Kcpe  Ihy  house  after  the  spendynge." — Laiimer'i    Stt»nit 

■Srrmen.  1549,  edit.  Aiber.  p.  ;i. 

Tbis  b  whai  Skellun  (Works,  1S43,  i    135)  shris  to  refi^r  lo  when  lie 

'"Ye  kyt  your  clolhe  to  large." 
Noi  Eacciamo  le  spese  seconilo  I*  rntrala.  Ilal.  We  nusi  spend 
according  to  our  Incnme,  Pare  il  paiso  lecoDdo  1>  gamba.  id,  Seluii 
le  pain  il  faut  le  coulcau,  Fr,  According  to  the  bread  must  be  the 
knife  :  and  Pol  est  qui  nliis  dupend  am  sa  renle  ne  vaut.  Fr.  Sumpiui 
CDOium  at  iupenl.  — Plant.  Pint.     Mcsse  tenus  proprii  vive.     Piri.  —  K, 

To  cut  one's  comb. 

As  is  usually  done  to  cocks  when  gcided  ;  to  cool  one's  courage, ~R. 
To  cut  the  hair. 


nalhef  part  \\ive  advsnfam.— R. 


i^lit  katri  a  to  draw  trivial  objections,  01 10  make 
I'o  dance  after  Guide's  pipe. 

Gascoigne'i  Woiki,  by  tlailill,  I.  376. 


JSagJxm  i 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


benefactor.  Dar  da  roden;  i  cieci.  Ilal.—K.  Il  ii  rigbt  to  Mate  Ihal  In 
(he  Ctitlltman'i  Magatiia  for  1794  (quoted  by  Brady)  are  two  accounts 
wBiciently  plausible,  but  not  to  be  credited  by  an/  one  who  knows  (hat 
(he  pbrH^e  is  much  older  than  the  foundalion  of  Ibe  Bodleian  Llbmry, 
K  moiE  the  establuhment  of  the  While  Han  at  Si.  Albans. 


To  draw  the  worm  out  of  the  root. 
To  dream  of  a  dry  summer. 
To  drink  like  a  funnel. 
To  drink  upon  the  whip, 

Cucoigne's  SUtt  Glas.  1576  (Worki,  by  HailitI,  i: 


To  dri 


ail> 


ith  another. 

0/ Master  F.  I.  {Vaemi.  Roib.   Lib, 


0  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow's  belly. 

Come  ta  gallina  di  Monte  Cuceoli. 


M*ngia. 


:at  the  cheese  in  the  tr,ip. 
To  escape  Clwyd,  and  be  drowned  in  Conwny. 
To  escape  the  rocks  and  perish  in  the  sands. 
To  expect  a  wet  harvest  you  may  be  fain, 
If  on  the  eighth  of  June  it  should  rain. 
To  expect,  to  expect,  is  worth  four  hundred  drachms. 
To  fall  away  from  a  horse-load  to  a  cart-load. 
To  fall  together  by  the  ears. 
To  feather  one's  nest. 

So,  in  Lady  Alimony,  1S59  (written  about  t63&),  we  have  : 


I  To  fetch  over  the  conls. 

To  tcold  or  call  10  a  fcckoniat;.      In  the  follouing  passage  fiom  an  old 

play  II  seems  lo  btai  a  somewiial  dilTerent  wnte,  however  .   "Mom/. 

,  what  dauncT?  hetherto  your  dauncer'i  leggei  fonoMli,  auil 

CUper,  and  lerke,  and  Pirke,  and  dandle  the  bodie  about  them,  us  tt  were 
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ir  gieal  childe,  IhoDgb  tb«  speciaJI  Inies  bee  aboue  I 


To  light  with  one's  own  shadow. 

2««1-Wix'w,    To  fighJ  wiih  shadows  ;  lo  be  afraid  of  his 
injBgiaing  danger  where  Ibere  is  none.  — R. 

To  fill  the  mouth  with  empty  spoons. 

To  find  a  mare'5  nest. 

To  find  Guilty  Gilbert  where  be  had  hid  the  brush. 

Atrain's  A'u/o/WiMiu.  1608. 

To  fine  folks  a  liitle  ill  finely  "tapl.  M. 
To  tiih  for  a  herring  and  catch  a  sprat. 
To  Ding  one's  handlcerchief. 

Sud  of  >   man  who  mokes  love  lo  s  lady,  and  Ihf  coonletpwt  a 
"selling  one's  cap."  which  belongs  10  the  olher  je».      "'     "'  ' 
Lttltn,  tv.  346.     It  it  the  ftodent  Uriental  usage. 


—Iyf<  o/Hobrrl  Ihi  Dtiyll. 


I  verse,  in  Kaclill'f  Pi^  fcetry.  1.  j 
he  melncal  rornunc*.  and  does  hoi  im 


To  follow  one  like  a  St.  Anthony's  ptg. 

This  IS  applicable  lo  such  as  have  servile  Mleable  soult.  vl 
reward  will  Igcquey  il  many  miles,  being  more  oHidirui  and 
tlieir  allendance  than  iheir  pairons  denre.     St.  Anihony  I 


To  follow  one's  nose. 
To  fry  in  his  own  grease. 

■■  She  fiyeih  in  hir  ownc 
l(  she  be  angry,  beshrei 
Compnre  lo  milt.  &c. 

To  gain  tcachelh  how  to  spend.    H. 

Sec  iM/rd.  p.  41S. 
To  get  A  cup, 

To  be  dtunlt.     "Come  Mr,  HoUiard, 
that  lihinlibeh 

To  get  an  inkling  of  a  thing. 

Audln  qiusi  per  neboUtn.— /'/««/. 


igry  harte."— /ftyw^V. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


To  pet  ou 

of  ihe  way  of  the  waggon. 

Dorset. 

i.t..  To  be  off  ;  to  go  wc'»  way, 

To  gel  ov 

r  the  shoulders. 

To  give  3 

reason  far  fanev  were  to  we 

i\\  the  fj 

the  wind. 

To  give  a 

ways  ihere  is  never  no  end. 

To  give  and  keep  there  is  no  need  of  v 

To  give  a 

d  to  have  /  doth  a  wise  bra 

To  give  o 

neacast  nf  liis  olVice. 

To  eive  a 

ne  a  slap  with  the  fox's  tail. 

i.t..  To 

COKQ  or  defraud  one.-R. 

To  give  o 

e  a  mouthful  of  moonshine. 

To  giv?  0 

ne  as  good  as  he  brings. 

To  give  o 

ne  the  dog  to  hold. 

To  give  o 

ne  the  go-by. 

I 

I 


tum  tf  Mailtr  F.  I.  (' 

To  give  one's  head  for  the  washing. 

Or.  u  it  lomclimei  i>  put.  one't  btati  for  Ihe  tolling.     The  m 

Dot  to  put  with  anythiax  altogether  under  its  value.    ^  Fletcher  . 

"  Firtl  CiriKti.  And  so  am  I,  and  fortir  more  good  Icllom, 

Thai  wUI  not  gtve  their  beads  for  the  wuhing.  I  lake  It." 

—  Cafidi  Rtvtngt,  l6is  (Dyce'sA  and  F.,  ii.  4371.     Buirer  «mp)oy;  III..' 

phiase  ID  his  Hujiirai.  1663 ;  see  Naies  {Gltaiary.  ed.  1B59,  an,  Hrad). 

To  go  a  high  lone,     walk^k  (1672). 

Vj  hinicir;  without  hold  ;  to  iiasd  oa  bis  own  1et;s. — W. 
To  go  a  snail's  gnllop. 
To  go  as  if  dead  lice  droiped  off  from  yru. 

To  go  as  if  nine  men  pulled  you,  /  and  ten  nicn  held  you. 
To  go  blow  one's  flute. 

ypi  Ptpvli.  i'ai  Dii  {cirs*  is^?), '"  Hatlilfs  F«p.  /utiry,  lii.  aSf  ^ 
n  ihei  hav 


Weni 


Thei  maye  goo  biowe  lii 
Thit  goithe  the  common 
0  go  and  Tckittle, 


To  go  down  the  wind. 

To  go  like  a  cat  upon  0  hot  baVe-slone. 

To  go  on  a  pig  to  Putney. 

A  jocular  inying.  still  well  understood,  bul  «f  uncertain 

not  unusual,  It  a  pertoa  says  be  it  going  10  Putney, 

■  pigf 


otiEin.    Illi 
^  -Vl.al.un 
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To  go  out  like  a  snufT. 

To  go  rabbit-liunting  with  a  dead  ferret. 

To  go  round  by  Robin  Hood's  barn. 

To  go  the  whole  hog. 

To  go  through  fire  and  water  to  ser»e  one. 

Probably  from  ihe  Iwo  lorls  of  ordeal  by  fin 

To  go  through -Stitch  with  a  business. 
To  go  to  heaven  Irk  a  feather-bed. 

Nou  eit  e  lenii  motUs  ad  Utni  via. — R. 


Church,  no  marriages 


..  vj.  553.    The  Skellig  ■  9  a  group  of  ro 
lo  which  Ihe  '- unmarried  follu  of  both  ^U, 
do  penance  during  Lent,  when.  iB  UM^ 


To  graft  crab  with  crab. 

CoViet't  RBiturgttt  Baliads,  184;.  p.  136. 

To  grate  on  the  plain,     he. 

Said  of  any  one  wbo  a  cast  adrift  or  lumed  < 

To  grease  one's  bools. 
To  grease  one's  hand. 
CanJIiet  ef  Censcuntt,  1 


1  MV,   To  grr 


'851,   p.  30.     The  wni 


To  Rrin  like  a  Cheshire  cat. 

The  most  rcuonable  solution  of  (hit  phni 
given  In  X.  and  Q..  ill  S.,  v.  403.  Anolhei 
Cheshire  cat  ehewing  gravel,  in  Laiuaikin  Ltgmii,  1873,  p.  ri 

To  grissle  over  daisy-moors.     East  Certnuail. 

To  be  near  dealb.  The  origin  of  Ihe  phnue  is  not  at  p 
clear.  Te friuU'a  viei  in  Camwall  in  lh«  nnse  of  10  look  w. 
Adj.  gfiily.  surlr,  cat  of  Icmlwr.  Tt  turt  i^ynr  lari  Ittttm 
II  a  phnue  used  in  the  lame  part  of  Ihe  caunlry  (or  M  Mir  t  IK 

To  handle  without  mittens. 
To  hang  otie's  ears. 
To  hang  ifae  bell  round  the  cni 
To  hang  up  the  hatchet,     he. 

nie  Noiih  American  Indiaot  tary  tkt  haiiliri  in  tba  MM  M 


's  neck. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 
I 


To  harp  upon  the  same  siring. 

" Clthanedui  /  ridelur,  chardk  quiiEmiKr  obemt  e&dem. " 

— Hotat.  Btiil.  ad  Pimin. 

To  have  a  breeze  in  his  breech. 

Spoken  of  one  Dial  (mlaaboul  and  cannot  rest  in  a  pUcc—R. 
o  have  a  colt's-iontli  in  one's  head. 

As  is  usually  spohen  of  an  old  man  ilm.1  is  wanton  and  pelulaDI.— R 

\   To  have  a.  finger  in  the  pic. 

"  Bui  Io  TurDiih  evriy  new  Inrenlion  of  Isaalc  Walton,  Author  (as  ) 
may  rcail)  of  (he  Compliat  Angltr,  who  industriotuly  has  taken  care 
ptoTide  a  good  Cook  (supposing  hii  Wife  had  a  Kinger  in  Ihe  Py).  wh 
will  necessarily  be  wanting  in  our  Nonhera  Expedition."— ftandi'i  A 
Ihtrn  ittmotrs,  1694,  p.  49. 

To  have  a  man's  head  under  one's  girdle,    he. 
To  have  a  montli's  mind  to  a  thing. 

See  Pirflar  Anliquilits  a/Crial  Brilaii.  1S70.  il.  139, 
To  have  a  [wo-leggcd  tympany. 

■'.C,  To  be  with  child.— R. 

To  have  a  wolf  by  the  eari.     walker  (1671). 

Lupum  muribos  Inen.     When  a  man  hath  adoubtl 
-'■■-■-  '■-  -Tualiyhr 


1  business  in  hand. 


a  wolf  wl 


h  by  til 


To  have  an  aching  tooth  at  one. 
To  have  an  eye  to  the  maiii-chance. 

Tkra  Laiia  Bf  LomJeit,  1584.  ed,  i8;t,  p.  119. 

To  have  an  M.  under  your  girdle. 

To  treat  a  person  with  proper  reelect,  to  call  him  MaiUr  Sa-and 
Haughlon'i  En£lukmrn  far  my  Maiuy,  1616  (llatlitt*s  Dodsler.  i.  5 
*' There  b  a  Creole  proverb  ^  Efehinddog'sback,  tiis^^v  butbeforci 
il  is  Master  ^ig." — t'umivaU. 

To  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  barge,     he. 

"  Fyre  in  ilie  one  hande.  ond  water  in  the  (other. 
The  tnakebate  beoretb  betweene  brolber  and  brother. 
She  can  wynke  on  the  yew.  and  wery  Ihe  lam. 
She  makeih  earnest  matten  of  eueryflym-llam. 
She  must  hauean  ore  in  euery  mans  bdrge." — HeyoBod. 
See  Hairey'i  Trimnuitg  ^  Thomai  Nathc  Gtnll^man.  1597,  sign,  I 

To  have  crotchets  in  one's  crown. 
To  have  his  hands  full. 
To  have  his  head  full  of  proclamations. 
I'o  have  January  chicks. 
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To  have  more  reasons  than  one,  like  the  Mayor  of  Orleans. 

llie  Mayor's  first  reason  appears  to  have  been  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.     The  saying  occurs  in  one  of  Walpole's  Letters. 

To  have  nothing  but  one's  labour  for  one's  pains. 
Avoir  Taller  pour  le  venir. — /r. 

To  have  on  the  petticoat. 

*'  \Ri^an\,  Nay,  I  thought  ever  it  would  come  to  such  a  pass. 
Since  he  sold  his  heritage  like  a  very  ass. 
But  in  faith  some  of  them,  I  dare  jeopard  a  groat, 
If  he  may  reach  them  will  have  on  the  petticoat." 

\  History  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  1568  (Hazlitt's  Dodslejr,  ii.  95a). 

To  have  one. 

s.c,  To  take  one's  meaning  aright 

'*  I  knowe  not  how  to  haue  thee,  thou  art  so  variable. " —  Three  LudUs 
ofLomdon,  1584,  edit  1851,  p.. 204. 

To  have  one  in  the  wind.    HE. 
To  have  one  on  the  hip.    he. 

Or,  on  the  bridle,  ibid.  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  play  (circ4  1590),  ed. 
Dyce,  25.  The  phrase  also  occurs  in  Fletcher's  Bonduca.  v.  sc  a ;  and 
Mr.  Dyce  (  Worhs  of  B,  and  /^,  v.  p.  91  Note)  cites  Merchant  ^  Vemice 
and  Othello  for  it.  The  passage  in  the  former  drama,  where  it  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Sbylock,  is  indeed  too  familiar  to  bear  quotation. 

To  have  one's  hand  on  one's  halfpenny,     he. 

To  have  rods  in  pickle  for  one. 

To  have  the  bent  of  one's  bow. 

To  have  the  better  end  of  the  staff. 

To  have  the  hands  [advantage]  of  one.     E,  Anglia. 

To  have  the  law  in  one's  own  hand. 

To  have  the  length  of  a  man's  foot. 

To  have  the  whip-hand. 

To  have  the  world  in  a  string. 

To  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear.     he.* 

One  of  the  Mery  Tales  and  Quiche  Anstoeres  (circA  1540)  turns  upon 
this  saying.    l*here  is  also  a  modem  jest  formed  from  it. 

To  have  two  irons  in  the  fire. 

The  Faithful  Friends,  by  F.  Beaumont  (Dyce*s  B,  and  F.,  iv.  p.  an). 
Blacksnout,  the  "horseshoe  maker,"  there  says  : 

"  It  is  always  good. 
When  a  man  has  two  irons  in  the  fire ; 
We  seldom  have  two  cold  doings"—^ 

To  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow. 

11  fait  bien  avoir  deux  cordes  en  son  arc.    Fr. 

To  have  windmills  in  his  head. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


To  hear  as  dogs  do  in  harvest  [or  wjih  your  barve&l  e 
To  heave  and  iheave.     Somerset. 

Ttie  labounng  husbandmaD.— K. 
To  help  at  a  dead  lif(. 

To  him  that  hath  lost  his  taste,  sweet  is  sour. 
To  him  thai  wiU,  ways  are  not  wanting,     n. 
To  him  that  you  tell  your  secret,  you  resign  your  libej 
To  hit  over  the  thumbs.     HE. 
To  hit  the  bird  on  the  eye, 
To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

riUc  ot  a  iosi  diama  menuancil 


til  Sit 


nt(ni 


iSSo)- 


Witbout  ihe  Diackiniith 

Which  nobody  can  deny,'  -  Wit  Kisler-J,  1658, 

To  hoU  by  St.  Luke's  horn. 

Tht  Thru  Ladiei  of  Undon.   15B4  (Collier's  F,vt  Old  PUys,   1851, 
p,  i8>|. 

To  hold  by  the  apron-sliings.     HE. 

i.f.,  In  rigbl  of  hif  wife. — Ft.      To  be  lied  by  Ihe  apion-slrings  meana 
oiib  ui  now  to  be  domineettd  over  by  one  s  wift. 

To  hold  one's  nose  to  ilie  grindstone.     HE. 
To  hop  against  the  hill. 

Toilriie  ngainsi  un  insurmountable  obstacle.    See  Cascoignc's  Poemt, 
by  Hulill,  t  431,  ftc. 

To  hop  to  Rome  with  a  mortar  on  one's  head. 

Kemp  s  m<u  Daiis  Wmdtri.  idoa    See  Dyce's  Middleton,  iv.  i.-;;  ;  bal 

Dl  even  [hereiatlifaclorilyesiabijshed.    Clarke (/'ara 


.(.3>)  bi 


■■  Youd  a; 


o  Rome  wilh  a 


■  on  your  lieatJ." 


To  hug  one  as  the  devil  hugs  a  wiich. 
To  it  again,  nobody  comes. 

Nemo  nosinsequilur  aul  impelliL— Amjiniij  i  Plu/nne,  who  tel's  ta 
Ihal  Ihix  proverb  coniinues  10  this  day  in  common  uw  (among  Ihe  Duidi. 
I  luppoK)  lo  iJgnify  thai  ii  Is  free  far  lu  to  atay  upon  any  bnsine^ 
(immoraii  in  re  uiqua].~R. 

To  jump  at  it  like  a  cock  ai  a  gooseberry  [or  blackberiy}. 


To  keep  a  good  tongue  m  one's  head. 

Nelaa^ and Somiiody  ()6o6|,  lien.  C  3  miic 

^  To  keep  a  house  in  Pimlico.    Devottskir. 
..  Ta  keep  ii  niai  or  irim.     I'lmlico  U  su>: 
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for  hii  DTdeiljr  habiu. 


To  keep  Bayard  in  the  stable.     HE.« 
To  keep  somewhat  for  a  rainy  day, 
Breton's  Courl and  CoMnlry.  i6t8(Ro> 


Htalih  Id  Ihi  GrHtltmanly  Prnftui 
To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 


Il  Ixxaid  contemptnouil)-  of  a  fonlh 
olhen  go  (o  (tie  nn  ■broiid.  hi  A 
I  of  Servinp^n,  tj^.  Rovb.  L4b  , 


To  kic 


bim  lo  look  oa(  for  a  suitable  match. 
.._..,  10  required  it  uniuch  HI  any  mitn'iwhal 

ever;  bul,  being  excessive  mode*!,  and  bj  roolniion  virtuous,  he  wat 
lolicilous  and  anient  in  the  punuH  of  it.  and  not  a  little  encauragcd  bf 
amanifeit  (eellng  he  had  of  lueeess  in  his  profession,  which  d 
ail  fean  of  Iti  lian  leol/." —North's  Li/ft/  lAf  Ltrd  Kafrr  C 
ed.  1B16.  p.  155. 

!lhe  beam, 
the  bucket. 

That  is  to  say,  lo  die. 

To  kick  the  wind. 

r.*..  Tobehnnged.— K. 
To  kill  3  inan  with  a  cushion. 
To  kill  two  birds  with  one  shaft  [or 

Dune  pierte  (aire  deui  coups,     Fr. 
To  kill  [WO  flies  with  one  flip. 
To  kill  with  kindness. 

T.  Ileywood  published  in  1607  his  comedy  entitled  A  VTamam  TCitit 
teilh  Kindntsst. 

To  kiss  a  man's  wife,  or  wipe  his  knife,  is  but  a  ibai 

oflfice.     CI. 
To  kiss  the  Counter  [or  the  Fleet).     C. 

i.f.,  Togo  to  priwHL    GvUfia'tSiiaUHeia,  1^,  repr.  1 
To  kiss  the  post. 

i.r.,Tobewhippe<l.  SttVoni Pkffyp Sparr 
Bitmrd II-'. ,  i6oa,  Sfa.  Sac.  ed.,  |k  ^7, 

To  kni>w  chalk  from  choese, 

Luke  Shepherd's /bAbBiW  and Mait.  PrTan{ti%i).  HattHI's  A  $ 
P-  'S  : 

"  For  thoughe  I  haue  00  leanuDE.  yet  1  know  clie«e  from  dialka.' 

k  To  kiMW  one  as  well  as  a  beggar  knowi  bis  baf,    lis. 


iv(citG*isio);l 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


To  know  one  from  a  black  sheep. 
I  To  know  which  way  the  wind  blows,     he. 
To  laugh  in  one's  face  and  cut  his  throat, 

Ai  iKiIileil  ale  is  said  to  do.      Da  unn  banda  m  onge,  1I4  1'  allCA  nu 
ponge.    /'al.—R. 
I  To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve,    he.* 
I  To  lay  a  thing  in  one's  dish. 
I  To  lay  her  in  a  lambskin,     he. 

"Ye  must  obey  ihou  lambs,  or  eh  a  ]»aibi  skyn 
Vs  wlilptouyde  foi  hir,  10  Inp  bet  la.  '  —Hrywiiaii. 
This  passage  aod  phntse  form  a  ciinoiu  iMusiiaLlion  ot  lUc  old  poem  of 
lb«  rty  iaf/ed  im  MortU  i*>i  (citd  1570). 


I 


To  lay  the  stool's  fool  in  water.    E.  Anglia. 

Set  Fotby't  i'ocai.,  1830.  p.  ^3- 

To  lead  apes  in  hell. 

"  Theres  an  old  Eraur  prouirbr  l«ls  n,  ihat. 
Sucb  as  dye  Maydi  do  all  lead  apes  in  K«IL  "—Daviti. 

To  lead  one  by  the  nose. 

Meliar  uno  p«  il  naso.  Hal.  lin  ^*^i  f>-"'9<u.  Thisi^anancienl 
Clreek  proverb.  Efaamiu  saiili  the  meuplici  b  token  from  butlaluES, 
who  are  led  and  guided  by  a  ring  put  In  one  of  llieir  nosliili.  as  I  tave 
ofleD  seen  in  Italy  :  so  we  in  England  are  worn  to  lead  beats.— R. 

To  leap  at  a  whiting.     he.» 

Marriage  efWuand  Seiaa  (1 570). 
'To  leave  boy's  piny  and  f.ilj  to  blow-point,     cu 

tier,  in  his  Gnomologia,  1733.  has  :  Leave  boy 's  play  and  go  to  Push- 
wluch  may  be  thought  by  lome  <□  liave  mate  than  one  meaning. 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned. 

iin  the  briars, 
m  the  lurch. 


ntiu 


juds. 


■Co  leave  the  key  under  the  door. 

*'  On  Sslunlay  the  windes  did  seeme  to  cease, 
And  brawling  Seas  began  to  hold  Itieit  pence, 
When  we  (like  I'cnants)  bcggetly  and  poore, 
Decreed  to  leaue  the  Key  benealh  the  doore, 
Bui  thai  OUT  Land'lord  did  (hat  shili  pnuenl. 
Who  came  in  pudding  lime,  and  tooke  his  Rent," 
—  Tayhri  Dm-rvtry  ty  Scj  from  LmdoK  lo  SaJisivry.  by  John  Taylor, 
1633.     "Gomneishail,  the  mercei  oC  Temple  Batte,  wuli  liie  (aire  wife, 
hath  Ulde  Ihe  k^  under  Ibe  doore,  and  it  become  bonckrupl."—  Chamber- 
lain's ij:r/(rj.  ed.   1861,  p.  156;  letter  dated  15  Oct.  1601.     Slevenson, 
*n  bis  J^ifmi,  1665,  p.  3,  has  a  copy  of  verses  "  Vpon  one  Mr.  Day,  >! 

...  .,1^ >|(u,  Howe-Sboue,  thai  Lud  Ihv  Kry  mulec  llic  Uoorand  cut- 

uui  hu  Landlotil." 
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To  let  leap  a  whiting. 

i.e,t  To  let  slip  an  opportunity.— R. 

To  lick  honey  through  a  cleft  stick. 

To  lick  it  up  like  Lymon  hay.     Cheshire, 

Lim  is  a  village  on  the  river  Mersey,  that  parts  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire [not  far  from  Manchester],  where  the  best  hay  is  gotten. — R. 

To  lick  one's  self  whole  again. 

To  lie  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  lick  a  dish. 

To  lie  at  rack  and  manger. 

t.tf.,'To  live  prodigally.  See  Old  English  Jest  Books,  iii.  (Cone,  of  Old 
Hot)son,  p.  23).  The  phrase  is  met  with,  as  there  shown,  in  the  Scholf- 
house  of  Women,  154X.  The  Yorkshire  phrase  is.  To  lie  at  heck  and 
manger. — Carr's  Dialect  of  Craven^  i.  p.  218,  ed.  1828. 

To  lie  in  bed  and  forecast. 
To  lie  like  a  lapwing. 

Sir  GyUi  Goosecappe  Knight,  a  comedy,  1606,  sign.  A  3. 

To  live  on  bread  and  point. 

i.e.,  on  bread  only.  A  piece  of  rustic  jocularity,  because  ploughmen 
and  farm-servants  are  supposed  to  live  by  eating  the  bread  and  pointing 
to  the  bacon  hanging  from  the  ceiUng. 

To  look  a  strained  hair  in  a  can.     Cheshire. 

To  look  as  big  as  bull  beef.     WALKER. 

To  look  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  one's  mouth,     he. 

**  She  looked  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth  ;  but  cheese 
would  not  have  choked  her."— Forby's  Vocat.,  1830,  p.  428. 

To  look  as  if  he  had  eaten  his  bed  straw. 
To  look  down  as  if  one  were  seeking  a  rabbit's  nest. 
Breton's  Court  and  Country,  1618  (Roxb.  Lib.,  repr.  199). 

To  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay. 

Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1590  (Hazlitt's  Dodsloy,  r\.) ; 
Field's  A  Woman's  a  Weathercock,  161 2,  repr.  20  :  Davenport's  City 
Nightcap  (1624).  in  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  xiii.  143.  A  bottle  (Fr.  bofeau)  i& 
a  bundle  of  hay  tied  up  to  feed  cattle. 

To  look  like  a  dog  that  has  lost  his  tail. 
To  look  like  a  drowned  mouse. 
To  look  like  the  picture  of  ilMuck. 
To  look  nine  wavs  for  Sundavs. 

/>.,  To  squint.  Witts  Recreations,  1640  (repr.  1817,  p,  168).  "He 
was  born  in  the  middle-  of  the  week,  and  looked  t>aath  ways  for  Sunday.'* 
— Carr's  Dialect  of  Craven,  1828.  The  faculty  of  turning  the  eyes  in 
opposite  or  difftrent  directions  is  given  only  to  that  singular  creature  the 
chameleon,  of  which  the  French  say,  that  it  could  look  into  Champagne, 
and  see  Picardy  in  flames. 


'T.  t*y>.  p.  7*     The  old  aymg  wi 
mine,  but  wr  dt&e  Ibe  molh-ciilen  prove 
ihal  Uncolnc  ihall  oier  lookE  ihe  Divell." 
fartt)  pflhii  Ki»x*<mt.  1643,  p.  4.     Tlie  vrwt  o\  Cttaplai. 
\emtt  on  the  tilth  boi^  o(  Iht  itmtiJ,  up  ol  Dklo,  when  il^nnu  a. 
with  her  in  bjvtiui: 

"  Bui  she  with  choler  from  w _  ... 

Loolii  u  the  Devil  lookt  ovei  Lincoln." 


n  befon  1614),  io  Hutiii'i  Dotblcr. 


f 


Tu  look  peail  in  mud 

Davniporl'i  Ct/7  NighUtf  (wril 
ihi.  199, 

To  look  ihrougli  one'*  fing«r«. 

>./.,  To  wink  at  abultot  ofleace.  "  Th«  mucluuit  go^ 
■harpw  hu  woodliniig.  anil  eomn  a  |[aln(,  and  knodiia  hii 
ukI  kllta  hTm,  Ibd  ;>  lold  im  /•  talc  lai  it  i>  winknl 
tboraw  tiwr  ^iten.  and  will  not  k  II."— Lailmcr'i  fiflk 
Edwr4  yi.,  1549.  cd.  Arber,  p.  i%». 

To  look  10  one's  water. 

A  not  v«i7  dcbcale  phraie.  nrdolent  of  ths  •luionl  Galenic  kIicmM  of 
mcdletnc.  which  nlkd  Urftlj  oa  laii  cotiaeelal  wi'  ~'    ' 

To  love  fli  the  dooT  nnd  leave  at  Ihe  hatch. 
To  love  It  ai  a  dog  lave*  a  whip. 
To  lo»e  it  ai  the  cat  love*  musv.i 
To  moke  a  bridge  of  one's  note, 

>,»..  To  lnterc*pt  our  i  trnwhcr,  a 
<«  da  hindoaan  to  on*,  and  (hen  nw  him  lijr,  ai 
luj  hold  upon  and  wtre  hiBiHU  of  thai  wbisli  wa. 
-R. 

To  moke  «  cnss  on  anytbing. 
Lt. .  Tb  iMte  It  M  a  lacky  1 
lOMr  in  the  Mme  icD>e.  "'10  man 

To  moke  a  hog  or  dog  of  a  thing 
Tu  make  a  hole  in  ilic  water. 
../.,  Tof»llinloil.-R. 

To  make  n  lan|[  harvest  of  a  liiili 
7'u  make  a  mountain  o(  a  molehill 

KIlU)  Orif  U*mt.  and  S.,  L  p,  ]ta. 
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To  make  a  nose  of  wax.  > 

Compare  A  nose  of  wax^  supr4,  and  see  Miss  Baker's  Norikampt, 
Glossary,  y.  Nose  (3). 

To  xnake  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn. 

i.e..  So-and-so  is  qualified  to  discharge  a  duty,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make 
a  great  mistake  in  it.  At  the  time  when  spoons  were  iormed  oC  bom, 
the  bom  was  spoiled  unless  great  care  was  bestowed  in  tbe  earlier  pro- 


To  make  bones. 

To  scruple.  We  say  now  commonly,  to  make  no  bonei  of  doiag  so- 
and-so.    The  first-quoted  form  occurs  in  Gascoigne's  Posies^  iS75* 

To  make  both  ends  meet,    walker. 
To  bring  buckle  and  thong  together. — R. 

To  make  ducks  and  drakes. 

TimoH,  a  play  (circA  1590),  ed.  Dyce,  p.  91. 

To  make  hny  while  the  sun  shines. 

**  Sav  I  should  yield  and  grant  your  love, 
When  most  you  did  expect  a  sim-shine  day. 
My  father's  will  would  mar  your  look'd  for  hay." 

IVi/y  Be^iled,  1606  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  ix.  299). 

To  make  one  a  stalking  horse. 
To  make  two  friends  with  one  gift. 
To  make  up  one's  mouth. 

**  According  to  the  proverb  olde, 
My  mouth  I  wil  up  make  ; 
Now  it  dooth  lye  all  in  my  hand. 
To  leave  or  els  to  take. ' 
Preston's  Cambyses  {cired  1570),  Haxlitt's  Dodsley,  iv.  115. 

To  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 
To  make  woof  or  warp  of  any  business. 
To  measure  his  cloth  by  another's  yard. 
To  measure  the  meat  by  the  man. 

i.e.,  The  message  by  the  messenger. — R. 

To  meet  just  in  the  midway,  as  tilters  do. 
Day's  /le  of  Gvls,  x6o6,  ed.  Bullen,  76. 

To  meet  with  one. 

To  be  even  with  one.  "  I  know  the  old  man's  gone  to  meet  with  an 
old  wench,  that  will  meet  with  him."— Rowley's  Match  at  Midnight, 
1633  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  xiii.  62). 

To  melt  in  one's  own  grease. 

To  be  worried  by  one's  own  thoughts  or  passions.  "  The  sisters  being 
thus  on  all  sides  reiected,  and  yet  perceiuing  more  &   more  an  vn- 
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sMOielye  b«hauiour  belweene  iheir 

nuU  in  tlnir  atmu  /«{W."— Gaseoi„ 

(Poems,  bj  Hulitt,  i.  4741-     But  see  the  note,  ibid. 

wtittt  employ!  in  Ihp  same  sense  [iHd.  47sJ  Ihe  -■■ 

biE  own  sweat." 

To  miss  Ihe  cushion.    HE. 

e  mntk,    S«  Nues,  ed.  1B59,  in  v 
.tliDgeic  scopum  ;  or,  cilra  icopum 

omc-never.    East  Anglia. 

Forbj't  Vtcabulary,  1S30,  art.  Cemt. 
'   To-morrow  is  a  new  day.     WALKER. 

Tragiramtdy  of  Caliito  and  Mtlibaa  (1510).    . 
i.  66  ;  Digb/s  fi/w/B,  1667.  ''I-',  »v.  41. 

To-morrow  is  untouched. 

n  morning  1  found  a  horseshoe, 
c  purpose  than  to  beat  your  heels  ag 
To  nourish  a  viper  in  one's  bosom, 

Tu  li  aileil   la  biscia  in  SCRO,     ital.     Sp^^i 
iilipai.— TheocT.    in   hodoep,     L'olubram    in    sin 
jesDpum  ApologDS  de  rutlico  quodam  in  hanc 
To  outrun  the  constable. 
To  outahoot  a  m.in  in  his  o«n  bow. 
To  overshoot  Robin  Hood, 
To  pass  the  pikes. 

To  palter  the  devil's  paternoster.     HE. 
To  pay  one  in  liis  own  coin. 
To  pay  the  shot. 

Kind  Harts  Dreame  (1592!,  ftpf.  p.  46. 
be  tumiiht.    Bm  now  a  jnglinj   '     '     " 

To  pick  a  hole  in  a  man's  co.it. 
To  pick  a  quarrel  For  bone]. 
To  pick  the  colliers  purse, 

"  Come,  let  us  to  worke  ihcn  :  and  let  not  your  Lady  hands  m 

conscieDce  in  fUking  Iht  CaUtiirs  fiirtt." — A    HtrmOitall  BiiHqut, 
drat  fy  a  Spagtrical  CaA.  1651,  sign.  (B  7). 

To  pick  up  one's  crumbs. 

i.c..Tor«x»erilrcnKth.     NaJth'i  5v»mfrl /^j/  \V  tli  and  TaUmin. 
1600  (Dodilcy'i  O.  P..  ed.  1835,  it.  45). 

To  pipe  in  a  ivy  leaC 

To  go  and  engage  in  any  slenle  o 
up.  ■'  Farewell  the  gnrdner.  he  m 
ii/led,*— yjfe  TtitimttU  tf  Lent  [O 
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To  play  at  blindman's  buffet.    WALKER. 

To  winke  and  strike. —  Wodroephe,  Have  we  not  here  the  key  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  ?  Martin  Parker,  in  a  tract  printed  in  1641,  calls  it 
Blind  Mans  Bough,     Compare  my  Popular  Antiquities^  1870,  ii.  295. 

To  play  fast  and  loose. 

To  play  racket. 

"  Ye  wete  well.  Lady  (qd.  I),  that  I  haue  not  plaied  raket,  Nettle  in, 
Docke  out,  and  with  the  Weathercocke  waued." — Tht  Testament  ofL/nfe 
(Chaucer's  Works,  1602,  fol.  274  verso).  We  now  say,  in  the  same  sense, 
to  racket. 

To  play  second  fiddle. 
To  act  a  subordinate  part. 

To  play  the  devil  in  the  bulmong. 

Harvey's  New  Letter  of  Notable  Contents^  1593,  *'^P^'  P-  ^S-  Bulmong, 
i.e.,  corn  mingled  of  peas,  tares,  and  oats.  — R.  "Skinner,"  adds  Porfoy 
{Vocab.,  43).  **  makes  buckwheat  the  main  ingredient.  With  us  (East 
Anglia)  it  means  any  coarse  thick  mixture  for  homely  food.**  See 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  1580,  edit.  1878,  p.  251. 

To  play  the  devil  in  the  horologe.     HEYWOOD. 

Udall's  Ralph  Roister  Doister^  written  "before  1551.  Fabyan  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  Gaguin,  that  among  the  presents  sent  in  807  to 
Charlemagne  by  the  King  of  Persia  was  "an  horologe  of  a  clocke  of 
laten  of  a  wonder  artyfyciall  makvng,  that  at  euery  oure  of  the  daye 
&  nyght.  whan  the  sayde  clocke  shulde  stryke,  imagys  on  horse  backe 
aperyd  out  of  sondrye  placis,  and  aftir  departyd  agayne  by  roeane  of 
sertayne  vyces."  Record,  writing  about  1550,  says  this  instrument  was 
a  clepsydra.  To  such  a  device  Horman  { Vulgaria,  1530)  seems  to 
allude  when  he  says,  "Some  for  a  tryfull  pley  the  deuyll  in  the  orlege  ; 
aliqui  in  nugis  tragedias  agunt." — Mr.  Wood's  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and 
Watches,  1866,  p.  12. 

To  play  the  dog  in  the  manger. 

You'll  not  eat  yourself,  nor  let  the  horse  eat.  'AXXd  rA  r^  Kvwbt 
Totetf  r^f  i¥  rri  ffxirmu  KaraKetfUpris  ^  oCre  auri}  tC)»  KpiOtaw  i$Ui^  oOrc 
T^  twiTifi  dvyafxewf)  if>ay(Eiy  iwl  rpiirti, — Lucian.  Canis  in  prsesepi.  K 
come  il  cane  dell'  ortolano,  che  non  mangia  de  cavoli  egU,  e  non  ne  lascia 
mangiar  altri.     Ital. — R. 

To  play  the  Jack  with  one. 

To  attempt  to  domineer  over  one,  I  suppose,  is  here  the  intended  sense  ; 
to  be  what  we  call  a  Jack-in-office. 

To  play  will  with  the  wisp. 

Day's  Law  Trickes,  1608,  repr.  y^. 

To  play  with  one's  beard. 

"  Yet  I  have  played  with  his  beard  in  knitting  this  knot : 
1  promist  friendship ;  but— you  love  few  wordes — I  spake  it,  but  I 
meant  it  not." 
—Edwards's  Damon  atd  Pithias^  1571,  Dodsley's  O.  /*.,  cd.  1825,  i.  190. 
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I   To  plough  with  the  ass  and  the  o 
To  pluck  [or  pull]  a  crow  with  on 
r.c.  To  pick  a  qiiarraT,     See  Tajen, 
•'  Cayn.  Na,  na.  nbrde,  we 


lUl. 


ts  Baker's  NoTtkamptim!. 


.  I6l. 


I 


To  pluck  Sir  Bcnnct  by  the  sleeve. 

Gascotgne'i  Stf/lt  Glai.  1576  (Works,  by  Hnilill,  il  199). 

To  pocket  an  insult  or  injury. 

"  If  j'Ou  be  >  Genilcman  borne,  and  a  Seniingman  by  profeMion,  if  in 

lence,  ihal  Riar  mislike  your  lastc.  pocket,  I  pmy  you,  this  iniurle  (oi  I 
may  leartne  il)  slace  (Cod  a  my  wilnn)  I  tneane  you  no  harme. " — Heatlh 
ta  Ihi  GtnlStmanh  PraftaiiiH  0/ Sirvingmtm,  1598,  koiburghe  Library, 
repr.  p.  100.  "To  poeket  uponc  wrong."  *c,  occurs  in  'I'uviU't  fiinyM 
MaraltanJ  Tiahgicalt.  1609,  p.  1B4. 

To  pour  oil  into  the  fire  is  not  the  way  to  quench  it.    d?. 
To  pour  water  into  a  sieve. 

Cribro  aqiiam  baurire. — R.     Pescar  per  proconiolo.    Hal. 
To  preach  at  Tyburn-Cross. 

To  be  Jianged.     Soe  Gascoignc's  SIttk  Glai  (Poems,  by  Hailitl,  11. 


comfort  a  fuol. 


I 


To  promise,  and  jjive  nothin] 
To  put  3  spoke  in  his  wheel. 
To  put  all  one's  eg^s  into  one  basket. 

To  link  a  man's  entire  rBOurmt  m  on«  venture. 
To  put  oil  to  the  lire. 

To  make  bad  woTse.    Oleuni  cimmino  addere.    Sa,  !n  the  in 
tlie  DiKMifit  Child,  by  T.  lngcl<^nd,  edit.  184B,  p.  13  : 
"After  the  prouerbe,  we  put  oyle  10  Ihe  fyre." 
Mr.  Haliiwell  icTen  in  a  note  10  Kii-s  Lear.  ii.  i,  and  AIT,  I 
Kadi  Will.  V.  3. 

To  put  one  to  his  (rumps. 

To  put  one's  elbow  in  one's  eye. 

To  do  oneself  miichler,  (0  be  one's  own  enemy. 
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s  Dodslej,  i 


To  put  our  sickle  into  annther 
To  pui  out  the  miller's  eye. 

"This  peculiar  pbrue  has  no  rerereace  lo  the  eve  of  a  miller,  bnip 
bsbly  10  that  part  of  the  macbineiy  of  a  mill  lemied  Ihe  mill-*yi,  n  ' ' 
the  aperture  in  the  upper  revolving  stone,  bereaih  Ihe  hopper.  Ihrongh 
which  Uie  com  passes  lo  be  ground. "—Miss  Baker's  Narth.  Glaii..  1354, 
it.  at.  "  Spoken  by  good  houHwives,  when  Ibev  ha'e  wet  iheir  meal  (or 
brokd  or  p^ute  100  much.'* — K. 

To  put  pro  in  my  purse. 

In  Damon  and  PilhUi.  by  R.  Edwards, 
60),  Siephanosays  ;  — 
"  Then  for  an  eamesl-penny  lake  this  blow. 

1  shall  bombast  you,  you  mocking  kimve  ;  a  1 
for  this  lime. " 

To  put  the  chouse  on  one. 

To  cheat  or  pilfer.      Tkt  Maids  CamplaimI    „ 
1673,  p.  5 ; — "  There  is  scarce  a  Prenltce  of  sixteen,  bul  puis  the  C 
upon  his  Master,"     Choose  Usillt  school  slang. 

i.e..  To  modiry  one's  language,  or  abate  one's  boasting.    So  Cbu 
Liin,  in  one  of  his  enlerlaining  letters  10  Dudley  Cartelon,  17  Ian.  ~~' 

savi :    "Here  wai  ipcach  that  the  Krle  of  Kildaro  and   lb«  1 

in  began  to  sland  upon  termen,  and  to  geve  doubtful  aunswelt,  ■ 
'    "                   n  Munster  l>egan  l»  ful  ualir  in  Itam  '^ 
^.. _,_«.,._..,.    .  .,.   repf,_  p,  laa). 

To  quake  like  an  oven. 

To  reckon  before  [or  without]  oce's  host. 
Ellis's  Orig.  Itltiri,  and  S.,  ill.  179. 

To  r.ittle  like  a  boar  in  a  holme  [holly]  bush.     A'e^  Fenst^ 

To  ride  Bodkin.  " 

To  tide  post  for  a  pudding. 

To  ride  the  great  horse. 

Gulch's  CollKianta  Cwrioia.  ii,   aB;    Peck's  Dtiidtn 
■779i  P-  3^     1'>c  Greal  Hone  was  a  grand  educational  carrim 
cne  time  propounded  with  a  view  to  suppression  of  the  emlinjc  wj 

To  rip  up  old  sores. 

To  rise  with  the  lark  snd  go  to  bed  with  ihc  lamb. 

Breton's  CDUrt  and  Country.   i6t8  (R<ub.  Ub.  repr,,  p.   iSa).    ' 
forms  iwo  of  Charles  Lamb's  PoptiUt  l-'aliaciti  {HIin,  1833,  h".  tf^ 

To  roast  a  sione.     he. 

To  rob  a  wench  of  the  inner  lining  of  her  linen. 

"This  rnaishing  is  a  wonl  lignifieth  robliinK  of  wcaclia  of  ttxrl 
lining  of  ibeir  lianen,"— Bicioni  Cetrt  tnj  i^imiifry,  tC|g  iRmrkk,] 


cloth  Peter  and  rob  Paule."  II  oMC  i  5.  Pierre  pour  donnet  kS.  Pol. 
Pr.  Scroprire  ud  ulUre  per  coprime  un  allro.  llal.  The  Spaniards 
»y  :  Hacer  un  hoyo  para  lapar  olro.  "  I  shnwdljr  prenge,  than  )I|>1( 
no(  Rnde  cnanv  powliag  pence  aboul  him  neidier,  except  he  rob  PtUr  la 

pay  Prj/le."—tiai,Wi  HuvtviUh  yaa  la  SafroH  H'aUcn,  1596,  repr.  1869. 
p.  9. 
I    To  rock  ihe  cradle  in  one's  spcclaclps. 
To  row  one  way  and  look  anollier. 

Asscullendo.   Acfi^ifi^dlirfKi,  dpurrtiiirifrTaUnrpar.— Arislopli. 
■pud  Suidam.    Alteift  mnau  fen  Lapidem.  pmcm  o&ienutalleri, — Plant. 

Tomb  on  the  gall,     he.* 
To  rule  all  ihc  roost. 

Skellon's  lf<tr  cmt^  mal  to  Courli  (cird  i^so). 

To  run  as  fast  as  a  pudding  can  creep. 

Armin'i  NtsI  of  S'inmii,  i6aS. 

To  run  a-muck. 

Speaking  of  gaming.  A  strong  spiril  of  playiharacleri*es  a  Malayan, 
after  having  resigned  ereryihing  10  Ihe  good  fortune  of  the  winner,  he  is 
reduced  to  a  horrid  stale  of  desperation  :  he  then  loosens  a  certain  h>ck 
of  hair,  which  indicates  war  and  deiiniction  to  all  whom  Ihe  ra*iBg 
gamester  meets.  He  inioiicalra  himself  with  opium,  and  working  hicn- 
belf  up  into  a  (it  of  frenzy,  he  biles  and  kills  every  one  who  comes  ia 
hi)  way.  But  ai  soon  as  ever  the  kxk  is  teen  Hawing,  it  is  lawfij  lo  fire 
at  the  penoB,  and  lo  destroy  him  as  fast  ai  possible.  I  think  it  ii  tltis 
ir  sailors  call  "  To  rut  a-nutk."  Thus  DjyUcn  writes : 
"  Fioniless,  and  satire-proof,  he  scours  ihe  streets. 


Thus  also  Pope : 


'1  my  weapon,  but  I'm 


It  h  net  improbable  that  the  origin  of  this  eip 
Ing  on  these  fatal  occasions  a  mtu^  or  lam 
179a,  quoted  by  Biady  {Var.  t/Lit.,  t8i6|. 

f,  To  run  a  rig. 


Cowpcr-j  Diiflins  lILIsry  of  f<An  Gilpin. 

a  run  him  through  Ihe  nose  with  a  cushion. 

Watttr  {itria).     Plumbw  jugularc  gladio.     Erasm.—Vi. 

a  run  one's  bead  against  a  stone  wall. 
Pafft  wit*  an  llaUhtl  (1J89),  sign.  D  fl. 
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To  run  over  shoes. 

i.e..  To  get  over  head  and  ears  into  debt.  A  Health  to  the  GaitU- 
manly  Profession  of  Servingmen^  15981  repr.  Roxb.  Lib.,  154. 

To  run  the  wild-goose  chase. 

To  run  with  the  hare  and  hold  with  the  hound. 

See  p.  257.  *'  Whatsoeuer  I  speake  to  men.  the  same  also  I  speake  to 
women ;  I  meane  not  to  run  with  the  Hare  and  holde  with  the  Hounde." 
— Lyly's  Euph,  1579,  repr.  Arber,  p.  107.  Not  much  unlike  hereto  is 
that  Latin  one,  Duabus  sellis  sedere,  i.e.  incertarum  esse  partium  ;  and, 
ancipiti  fide  ambabus  servire  velle,  v.  Erasm.  Liberius  Mimus,  chosen 
into  the  senate  by  Caesar,  coming  to  sit  down  by  Cicero,  he,  refu&ing 
him,  said,  I  would  take  you  in,  did  we  not  sit  so  close  [nisi  angust^  sedc- 
remus] ;  reflecting  upon  Caesar,  who  chos«  so  many  into  the  senate  that 
there  was  scarce  room  for  them  to  sit.  Liberius  replied.  But  you  were- 
wont  to  sit  upon  two  stools,  meaning  to  be  on  both  sides. — R.  Andare 
con  due  cembali  en  colombaja.     Ital, 

To  save  one's  breath  to  cool  one's  broth. 

The  Dumb  Knight,  1608  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  x.  136). 

To  say  his  prayers  backward. 
To  scatter  her  mice. 

Said  of  a  woman  who  has  had  a  baby,  and  goes  about  to  see  her 
friends.  There  is  a  supposed  liability  to  catch  the  same  complaint. 
Compare  Pop,  Antiq.  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  142. 

To  scold  like  a  cutpurse. 

[Or]  like  a  wych-waller.  Cheshire.  That  is,  a  boiler  of  salt.  Wych- 
houses  are  salt-houses ;  and  walling  is  boiling.— R.  See  Wilbraham's 
Cheshire  Glossary,  1820,  p.  71. 

To  scorn  a  thing  as  a  dog  scorns  tripe. 
To  see  far  in  a  millstone,     he. 
To  see  it  rain  is  better  than  to  be  in  it. 
To  seek  a  hare  in  a  hen's  nest. 

Porter's  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington,  1599,  edit.  Dyce,  p.  103. 

To  seek  a  knot  in  a  rush. 

Gascoigne's  Poems  (edit.  1869-70),  i.  9.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Terentian  sentence,  Nodum  in  scirpo  quttris,  than  a 
genuine  English  saying.    Another  form  is,  You'd  find  knots  in  a  bulrtish. 

To  seem  and  not  to  be,  is  throwing  the  shuttle  without  weaving. 
To  send  by  John  Long  the  carrier.     HE. 

•*  Tom  Long  the  carrier  '*  is  the  later  form.  Rather,  to  wait  for  Tom 
Long  the  carrier.  To  wait  for  no  purpose.~R.  Howell  {Litters,  ed. 
>7S4»  P-  484 ;  letter  written  about  1660)  speaks  of  John  Long  the  carrier. 

To  send  him  for  yard-wide  packthread. 
That  it,  on  a  sleeveless  errand. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


To  send  Jack  afler  Ves. 

Ste  N.  andQ..  and  5.,  viii.  ^84,  and  <«mp*re  ^'itf. ,  ii 

To  send  one  away  with  a  flea  (or  fly)  in  his  ear. 


fly  will  make  ihen.— R. 

To  send  your  wife  10  ihe  Peak. 

"Bulmy  lord{Chesierfi«l(l)did  presently  patk  liii 
in  Derbiriliire,  near  the  Pcake  ;  which  li  become  a 

>n.  ,9,'"lM»'-r  ""  '   '  ''""""= 

To  serve  one  a  dos-lriclt. 
To  set  [or  put]  a  good  face  on  a  iliinr,-. 
Fain  bonne  mine.    Fr.  —  9.. 


To  81 


'I  the  best  foot  forward, 
rl  the  devil  on  sale.     HE, 

"  Well  saide  (saide  lie),  mary,  Jir,  hf 
For  boneilie,  meet  to  ici  Ihe  diuell 


I 


To  set  up  shop  on  Goodwin's  Sands,     hf. 

Ii  ii  tu[qwsed  ihal  a  play  on  Ihe  word  Caoiti'iH  I;  here  intended  ; 
I^Eee,inhuAntAfu«iiU735l,  ed.  Skcal,  speftksofihu  uyine  asa  p 
of  country  wit ;  but  il  is,  al  any  rate,  in  Heyiraad  (13611),  and  il  1 

ration,  arier  all  whelher  we  are  ool  I0  inleiprel  il  figural 
njocularly.     As  Mr.  Skeac  MM""      " "      ' 

wrecked,  lei  me  say  slu^aricktd. 

To  shake  a  loose  leg. 

i.t..  To  be  imgulai 

To  shake  one's  ears. 

of  con  tempt. 


»,  t»t« 


conduct,  luge  ft  lt<  ie 


\ 


of  CmintHii,  by  N.  Woodei,  1581,  i 

rs  with  a  whaver. 

toucher  uied  ai  quoits.      "To  »hei 
'iicry.  iBu^  p.  54) 

It  lung  itill  more  so, 

To  shew  the  way  lo  Reading,    n.  and  q. 
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To  shoo  the  goose. 

*'Goe,  sboo  your  goose."— Clarke's  Parttm,^  1639,  pu  6ft. 

'*  And  who  wyll  smatter  what  euery  man  doose, 
Maye  go  helpe  to  shoo  the  goose." 

-^PmrlUment  of  Byrdes  (circi  1550),  in  Hazlitt's  Pop,  Poetry^  tfi.  i^ 
The  phrase,  which  applies  to  any  futile  enteiprise  or  occupatioo,  b  used 
by  Ocdere  and  Skelton.     The  latter  asks : 

' '  What  hath  lay  men  to  do, 
The  gray  gose  for  to  sho  ?  " 

Dyce's  ed.,  ii.  p.  s8o. 

Compare  He  cannot  say^  Arc.    To  shoo  or  choo  a  goose  or  other  fowl  is 
a  word  formed  from  the  sound. 

To  shoot  at  a  pigeon  and  kill  a  crow. 
To  shoot  one's  fry.     Dial,  of  Leeds, 

i.e.f  To  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  one*s  friends. 

To  shoot  wide  of  the  mark. 
To  sing  lachrymae. 

Poxfi,  BalUds^  ed.  Collier,  p.  269. 

To  sing  Placebo. 

i.e. .  To  conciliate.     Flarington's  Driefe  Apologie  of  Poetry,  1591  (lepr. 
1813,  p.  135). 

To  sing  the  same  song. 

Crambe  bis  cocta.     Nothing  more  troublesome  and  ungrateful  than  the 
same  thing  over  and  over. — R. 

To  sit  in  tight  boots. 

To  sit  like  a  bean  in  a  monk's  hood.  '  he. 
To  sit  like  a  frog  on  a  chopping-block. 
To  sit  like  a  wire-drawer  under  his  work. 
To  sit  still  and  pill  [peel]  straws,    walker  (1672). 
To  sit  upon  one  s  skirts. 

To  skip  up  and  down  like  a  company  of  virginal  jacks. 
Day's  lie  ofGvls^  1606,  repr.  97. 

To  slander  with  a  matter  of  truth. 
To  sleep  a  dog's  sleep. 
To  slip  one*s  neck  out  of  the  collar. 
To  smell  a  rat    CL. 
To  smell  of  elbow  grease. 
Lucemam  olere. — R. 

To  sflfk'ell  of  the  baby. 

Not  to  outgrow  one's  childish  ignorance.    Breton's  Court  and  Country^ 
x6i8  (Roxb.  libr.  repr.,  188). 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


KTo  smell  of  the  irkhom.    gascoigne. 


,  1636  iCeniiBaUu  Carrm*.,  1641. 
.  .  1  miye  (uye  Jiitth  nil  reddw 


i 


To  speak  ill  of  others  is  the  fifth  element.     DS. 
To  spuk  like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese. 
'To  spiti  a  (air  thread.     HC 
Saogin'*  JtUi,  i6s«. 

To  spoil  the  ship  for  a  halfpennyworth  of  lar. 

But  In  Comwill  I  heard  a  iltlfereDl  venlon,  which  nppoml  10  mr  la 
b«  more  coniistcni  wiih  probabilily :  "  Don't  ipoil  the  iia;f  (or  a  ha'ponh 
□Ftu;"  bikI  rhis  aKicavrilh  alhlrdvarwlton  :  "  Dori'lspcil  ilichog  fut  ' 
Ac,  a  hog  in  some  countiei  (UBcoluhire,  for  iDilance)  ilnndinit  for  ■ 
ibeepoCayetuold.    Bui.uM(,  Dyce(£iAui.  5itdi(y,.an.  £4<^)i>bMrvei, 


wordi,  liaf  iirul  ikif,  i 


)i  (ormsly  10  linve  ' 


I 


To  stand  buff  [10  stand  fitm].    N.  ano  q. 
To  stand  in  one'*  own  light. 
To  stand  in  w.-ix  for  one. 

To  bo  laretjr.    "  Sam.  ,  .  .  Whir,  hee  hu  ocMiiamsd  all,  pawned  liU 

land*,  andmailchis  VntiKislty  Bcolhtrsiandia  wajtefor  hUD.  — >4  fw*. 

Mrt  Tnpdy,  1608.  ii|;n.  A  1  («lii.  i6iy). 

To  stand  upon  one's  pnntoflei. 
Thai  is.  (o(i>con*«eiralti. 

To  stand  upon  Ihorns.  

I'd  steal  ilie  hng,  and  give  the  feet  for  alms.    H. 

To  stick  by  ibe  nbs. 

To  slink  like  a  polecat. 

To  stink  of  Muscadel  like  an  English  Christmas. 

Flncher't  play  oi  Ihe  Piltrim.  qnoMd  by  lIulKt  [PtfaUr  Aniif,  ^ 
Ur.  Britaim.  k.  av«|. 

'To  Slop  eaps  with  rushes.     HE.* 

To  Slop  two  mouths  with  one  morsel. 

Ihiu  Imll  Mttrin  tUrm  MtWh.  VmiA  b\ik  duct  pamre  goiena. 
riiu  n  ■  moJftD  pro<«b,  IhiI  dcierve*  (ullh  Kniimiii)  lo  be  numticrad 
•OKmcM  >hi>  BDclenl  onus.  I  lind  li  amone  ihe  Ftench  .  I>in«  fllle  deUK 
geDdras.    Topt  lilinMirtwoioiis-ln.lav  with  ooadaughm.  —  K. 

To  stop  two  gaps  with  one  buih. 

To  strain  st  a  gnat  and  swallow  the  fijr. 

Amrm  Simb,  p,  0,  The  unial  (orm  )>a«  no*  htcooie,  To  iiraln  *i  a 
{HI  and  iwalluw  d  warJ,  wblch  Is  tha  Scriptural  phtmae.    Bui  ihi  suthur 
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of  that  well-written  tract,  The  Defence  of  Coney-Caicking,  1592  (rcpr.  1859, 
p.  11),  says,  addressing  Greene:  "You  straine  Gnats,  and  passe  over 
Elephants." 

To  stroke  with  one  hand,  and  stab  with  the  other. 
To  strut  like  a  crow  in  a  gutter. 
To  stumble  at  the  truckle-bed. 

To  mistake  the  chambermaid's  bed  for  his  wife's.  — R. 

To  stumble  on  plain  ground. 

To  swallow  an  ox,  and  be  choked  with  the  tail. 

To  swear  like  a  lord,  or  an  emperor. 

Brady,  in  his  Clavis  Calendaria,  gives  a  list  of  habitual  oaths  of  sove- 
reigns  from  the  Conquest. 

To  swear  Walsingham. 

Porter's  Two  An^rie  Women  cf  A6in£ion,  1599,  edit,  Dycc,  p.  103. 
Mr.  Dyce  supposes  it  may  have  meant  **  To  swear  by  our  Lady  of  Wal- 
singham."   See  a  long  note  in  my  Dodsley,  i.  335. 

To  swell  like  a  toad.     HE. 
To  take  a  Burford  bait. 

This,  it  seems,  is  a  bait  not  to  stay  the  stomach,  but  to  lose  the  wit 
thereby,  as  resolved  at  last  into  drunkenness. — R. 

To  take  a  dagger,  and  drown  one's  self. 
To  take  a  thing  in  snuff  [or  to  take  snuff]. 

To  be  offended.  So,  in  Woodes's  Conflict  of  Conscience^  1581,  edit. 
1851.  p.  22 : 

**  What,  master  Hypocrisie,  will  you  take  snuife  so  soone?  " 

R.  Fletcher,  in  his  account  of  the  judgment  of  Paris  ^Ex  Otio  Negotium, 
1656.  p.  184),  says : 

"  Pallas  and  Juno  then  in  high  disdain 

Took  inuff,  and  posted  up  to  heaven  again." 

It  appears  probable  that  *'to  take  pepper"  was  the  older  phrase,  and 
that,  on  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  this  superseded  it. 

To  take  a  venew  under  the  girdle. 

f.«..  To  be  got  with  child.  This  seems  to  be  rather  old  cant  than  a  pro- 
verbial expression,  however.  (John  Chamberlain's  Letters^  Camd.  Soc., 
1861.  letter  dated  30th  Aug.  1598.) 

To  take  counsel  of  one's  pillow. 

La  nuit  donne  conseiL  Fr.  Noctu  urgenda  consilia.  Inde  nox 
€v^pbini  dicitur  tfrt  rb  ^porety  r&rt  fidXtora  rotf  fb^piarots  vapayiptnu. 
La  notte  6  madre  di  pensierl  //a/. — R.  We  usually  say  new,  To  sleep 
upon  it 

To  take  from  one's  right  side  to  give  to  the  left. 
To  take  heart  of  grace« 


Proverbial  Phrases.  4  5 1 

To  take  Hector's  cloak.    NorlhumbtrlaHd. 

That  is,  10  deceive  a  frieDd  who  con&delh  ia  his  fajlhfulness.  When 
Thomai  Percy,  Eail  of  Norttiumbeilaad,  anno  1569,  wai  rouled  in  Ihc 
rebtllion  be  liad  raised  against  Queen  Eliiabelh,  he  hid  himself  in  the 
house  of  one  Hector  Arnuirong,  of  Harlaw,  in  Lhit  county,  having  1 
fidence  he  would  be  [cue  10  him,  who,  nolwilhslanding,  for  money, 
tiayed  him  10  Ibe  Regent  of  Scotland,  ll  wasobiervableibal  [hisKecisr, 
lieing  before  a  rich  man,  fell  poor  of  a  sudden,  and  so  hated  generally, 
thai  he  never  dunl  ^0  abroad :  insomuch,  thai  Ihe  proverb,  10  laki' 
Hector's  doah.  IS  GODlmued  10  ihis  day  among  ihcm  in  the  sense  ubove 
mentioned,— R. 

To  take  one  3  peg  lower. 

To  lake  one  up  before  he  is  down. 

To  take  one's  case  in  one's  inn.     CHAUCER, 

To  take  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  in  the  other. 

To  lake  pepper  in  the  nose.     he. 

To  taJtc  offence.  Eldenoo's  Ballad  of  Laltn  Slufft,  1570 ;  T^tlclon's 
NtjBtt  aal  of  Purgatary  (1590);  Davenport'*  Cily  MiK/il-sa/,  (.6341  m 
Hailiii's  Dudsley.  niiL  166.  The  notion  is  the  same  as  in  the  cupression 
A>  tatt  miiff,  supri. 

To  lake  the  bird  by  the  fcei. 

K  possible. 

To  take  time  by  the  tock  [or  forelock]. 

Davenport's  City  .Wigkl-iop{iba^).  in  flaililt's  DoJslcy,  nui.  t6B, 

,   To  take  the  nuts  from  the  fire  with  the  dog's  foot.     H. 
talk  well  with  some  women  dolh  as  rnuch  good 
a  sick  man  to  eat  up  a  load  of  greenwood, 

Aub  in  Mttttr  ef  Rutin  Cmtttimt  Iciid  1550).     This  is  Ihe  same 
lass  of  dicltuK  as  that  which  occurs  in  \}ar:  Sckoli-kauu  ef  Wtmun,  1541  ; 
"  As  hoUome  (01  a  man  is  a  womans  cotse. 
As  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  stick  horse," 

To  tell  a  man  a  lie,  and  give  him  a  teason  for  it 

To  tell  tales  out  of  school,     he. 

To  the  counsel  of  fools  a  wooden  beil.     H, 

To  the  grave  with  the  dead  \  they  who  live  to  the  bread. 

To  the  purpose,  as  priests  praise  God  in  the  morning,     vv. 

To  think  one's  halfpenny  good  silver. 

(lascoigne's  Glaist  of  GBvcmmal,  157;  (Poems,  by  Hailttt,  11,  as). 
The  saying  of  course  inlers  an  undue  valualiuD  of  anything  invial.  nullbe 
simile  or  %ure  must  be  lalien  from  Ihe  alloyed  state  of  (he  small  silver 
cumocy  in  GaxcoigDe's  time,  as  no  halfpence,  olherwbe  than  in  ihaj 
metal,  were  coined  till  much  lateria  this  country,  although  copper  piecc#^-^ 
e  drcaUued  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy,  and  in  France  in  Henry 

'1  time.     Yet  Eiliabeth  did  a  greai  deal  10  ledeem  the  currency  from 

the  dixndit  under  vrliich  11  had  fallen  in  bc[  (aibci'i  reign. 
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To  throw  pearls  before  swine,     he. 

"  For  »wioe  so  gromet 
In  «jt!,  and  chaw  dung  moulded  on  ibe  jtrouod. 
And  driucl  on  pearles.  wi[h  hcud  slyll  in  Ihe  mugc  . 

Tulttlt  Misailany,  ISS7,  repr.  118-19, 
"  But  you  Ici  cost  precious  stones  ticrare  hogs, 

Cast  my  good  before  a  sort  of  cur  ia%i." —Htyv>tiad. 
' '  This  is  the  olde  prouotbe,  to 


"  II  ne  faut  pas  jctler  [es  nurguehics  rievani  Iei  pouroeaui,    fr. " — lb, 

To  throw  snot  about. 

■.*.,To  weep.— R, 
To  throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet. 

To  be  in  despair.     Ad  pcrditam  securim  ro. 
To  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows. 
To  throw  the  rope  after  the  bucket. 
To  throw  the  stone  and  hide  the  hand. 
To  throw  up  the  sponge. 

This  IS  the  signal  given  by  the  friend  of  the  beaien  party  for  tlie  C< 
Tion  of  a  priie-lighl. 
To  thrust  his  feet  under  another  man' 

Alien!  vivere  quadrl.     /iif.  — R. 

To  touch  the  quick,  or  to  the  quick- 

To  travel  safely  through  the  world,  a  man  must  have  a  falcon^] 

eye,   an   ass's   ears,  an  ape's   face,  a  merchant's  words,  ^\ 

^^moi'c  ki,.t   »  Knn's  mouth,  and  a  hart's  legs.  ^ 


T  Rigime  pauT  , 
I*.  »c.,  1868|:— 

"  Et  Busii  te  tail  i  sfavoir 


line  4t  tapuJ  FurnlvaQ^'J 


Let  auires  sont.  que  bieo  le  soche, 
Grouing  de  pore,  orellleide  vaclie," 

To  tread  upon  eggs, 

i.t.,  To  proceed  very  eautioraly  and  tenderly.      In  Ihe  Li, 
Ktrptr  Guil/ord.  i.  ajo.  »  cited  by  Souther,  ■'  "  uid  ihal  i 
he  wu  "  never  moic  puuled  than  whcD  ■  popular  ciy  *«s  •' 
of  K  busines!.  for  then  he  had  h»  jury  10  deaJ  with,  and  if  he  4ld  n 
iread  upon  eggs,  Ihey  would  conclude  ■inmrously. " 

To  tremble  like  an  aspen-IeaT. 

"  Wi/t.  MuTT-audlet'hiing«.t«recib«Lit.   By  ttie faiih  0' 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


i.e..  To  reform,  improve,  or  (iimplji)  aller  one's  behav 
//taM  to  Ikt  Gmtl.  Pnf.  of  Sirvingmt*.  1598  {Intdtlt 
Lib.,  p.  144), 


H..\643. 


the  pan.     he. 

Quarrel  (in  1575-6)  between  Hall  and  Uallcrre, 
SiroHfi  Wondtr.  or  a  Wmdtr  in  a  WomoH,  by  J, 
J  B.,1...^  ,j^,^  Hfliliiis  Dodslcy,  IV.  41,  nnd 


and  Pilii 

f  appean  10  be  a  « 

To  lurn  the  canes  into  lances. 
To  lurn  the  copy. 

Pra/.  0/ Smingmtti  {/mdi 

To  lura  with  the  wind  or  tide. 

To  lay  and  unsay  ;  'o  e»I  his  words  ;  to  ling  another  lune,  «c,  — W, 
A  welter  in  A',  and  Q.,  3rd  S..  iv.  17.  rhinks  this  phra^  n  equivalent  << 
our  tum-eeat. 

To  twist  a.  rope  of  sand. 

To  use  one  like  a  Jew. 
To  walk  by  owl-light. 

>  the  sime  as  oar  modem  saying,  lo  walk  by  miienlight.  said  of  a  mai 
whose  circutDstsinces  have  broken  down. 

To  wander  like  a  Northern  shepherd's  tongue. 

UftafaSalyncalPvfpytalltdNfM.h'^'X.  M.,  1657.  p.  19. 
To  wash  a  biackmoor  while. 

*lhiopem  lavare,  01  dealbare,  ff»iij«i*  sen  Xiuiiirtir.  Labour  iu 
rain.      Parallel  whereio  are   m»ny  oiliM 

To  wash  one's  face  in  an  ale-cloul. 
To  waste  a  candle  and  nnd  a  flea. 
To  water  a  slake. 
.r  the  yellow. 

" In,  or  I'll  lend  you  in. 

Ha,  iirr«h,  you'll  be  mailer, 


t  Yau.  1 


'.  shall  ye." 

.  [Hadiii's  IXidsIey,  « 


To  weep  Irish. 

Sec  Ptfuiar  AHtiitiiha  »f  Graat  Britain,  1870,  ll.  186. 
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To  whip  the  caL 

i.e.^  To  be  drunk.— Heywood's  Pkiloconoihuta^  ^635,  p.  6a 

To  whirl  the  eyes  too  much  shows  a  kite's  brain,     h. 

1*0  whisper  proclamations  is  ridiculous. 

To  woo  is  a  pleasure  in  young  men,  a  fault  in  old. 

To  work  for  a  dead  horse. 

Or  goose.  To  work  out  an  old  debt,  or  without  hope  of  fature  reward. 
Argent  re^  le  bias  rompu.  Pr.  Chi  paga  inanzi  h  servHo  iadictro. 
Chi  paga  inanci  tratto  trova  il  lavor  mal  fatto.     Ital. — R. 

To  work  like  wax  in  a  sow's  ear. 

Lyly's  Af other  BomHe^  1592  (Works.  1858.  ii.  X2o). 

To  wrong  one's  breeches. 

Rowlands'  Payre  of  Sfy-Knauei  (16x9),  sign.  D  3. 

'*  Thence  to  th*  Purse  at  Bamet  known-a 
Where  the  Beares  were  come  to  Town -a ; 
Two  rude  Hunks,  'tis  troth  I  tell  ye. 
Drawing  neare  them,  they  did  smell  me, 
And  like  two  mis-shapen  wretches 
Made  me,  ay  me,  wrong  my  bretches. " 

Bamaba  Itinerarium  (1638).  sign.  L  2. 
Tom  of  all  trades.  z 

Part  of  the  title  of  a  book  by  T.  Powell.  1631.  We  now  say,  Jack-oi 
all  trades,  and  master  of  none. 

Toasted  cheese  hath  no  master. 

T  K^kz-z-zN  Wn  (1^3,  man  be  well  it  will  make  him  sick. 
1  ooacco  nic  -  ^.jj  ^^j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^j  .^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Tom  AU-thumos. 

This  is  applied  satirically  to  any  one  who  is  clumsy  in  using  his  fingers. 
It  is  found  in  A  Health  to  the  Gentlemanly  Profession  of  Servingmen^ 
by  J.  M.,  1598  (Roxb.  Lib.,  repr.  p.  107).  where  the  entertaining  author 
speaks  of  "  the  Ciowne,  the  Slouen,  and  Tom  Althummes." 

Tom  Drum. 

Compare  p.  256,  and  see  Dycc's  Glossary  to  his  2nd  edit,  of  Shakespear^ 
1868,  art.  Drum's  Entertainment.  The  Historie  of  Tom  Drum  is  intro- 
duced into  Dcloney's  Gentle  Craft,  1598. 

Tom  Scul's  argument. 

See  A  woman's  reason,  supri. 

Tom  Tell-Truth. 
Tom  Turner's  dole. 

"  Why,  this  is  lyke  to  Tom  Turners  doole  : 
Hang  one  man,  and  saue  all  the  rest. " 
--Appius  and  Virginia,  1575  (written  about  1563),  Dodsley,  xii.  376. 


Tom  Tyler. 

■■  Eiaj  Tom  Tyler"  a  i 

his  odd  version  of  ihe  /C 

Ihe  lille  of  an  early  play. 

Tongue  breakelh  bone, 

and  herself  haili  nom-, 

quoth  Hendyng. 


Pnnnrii  of  Hndynf  {Rtliq.  Anita.,  i.  , 
Vairia.  1561,  pari  11,,  e»p,  $).  Tkoiigli  h 
ips  Ihe  preferable  reading  of  an  early  MS.  c 


Too  free  to  be  f.ii. 
Paifuifi  !aU.  edi 

Too  good  10  be  irui 
Pan  oriheilUr  of 
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in   Hcywood 
none,  11  per 


k  by  Thomas  Lupion,  410,  i 


Too  hasiy  burned  his  lips.     w. 

Too  hasty  to  make  a  parish  detk.     ci.. 

Too  hot  10  hold. 

Too  late  repents  the  rat  /  when  caught  by  the  c 

Too  late  to  grieve  when  the  chance  is  past. 

Too  light  winning  makes  the  prize  light. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

n^sitani  Lift  0/ Sir  Piter  Carrw,  \S$j.  33. 

Too  much  consulting  confounds. 

Too  much  cordial  will  destroy. 

Too  much  courtesy,  100  much  craft. 

Too  much  cunning  undoes. 

Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt.     CL. 

CouHlryiKjn'i  Nm  CoaimoMVttailh.  1647.     '"  Nimi 
E  rnbui  apllmis  rebus  ires  petsjms  a 


lamilUrilu  con 


I'm""  ^m  i'ua 


J.  k  feli. 


Too  much  hope  deceiveih.     b.  of  m.  r. 

Too  much  is  stark  nought. 

Too  much  liberty  spoils  all.    walki^R. 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Too  much  of  one  thing  is  not  good.     HE 


Thijii 


n  apothegm  of  01 


\i;jtrenl.\    H<iU>  dyax 


:illa.  amargiiel  caldo; 


Too  much  of  ought  is  good  for  nought. 
Too  much  praise  is  a  burthen. 
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Too  much 
Too- too  w 

spoiletii,  10 
11  in  I  wo. 

o  little 
Cheshir 

Strain  a 

Ihing  (00  mu 

ch,  and 

Toom  has 
Tooth  and 

tattle, 
nail. 

Manibu 
Hfliliit.  ii. 

Brmis 

Elisquc— R.     G-liioigoei  Wockf,  bj 

Topsy-turvy.     WALKER  (1672). 

But  Ihe  original  form,  03  it  Hands  in  various  old  booki.  and  r»0  of 
Ihtee  limes  in  Kyds  Cornelia.  1594.  is  tofadi-ltiruy.  In  a  :iuie  10  Bmf~ 
lithmtnfor  my  Maniy.  1616,  apiid  OSd  lingJisi  Drama,  1B30,  ihc  pbnuc 


eiplamedi  lopiitii  fciker  wry. 
To/  hominti,  quot 

Ga«oigne  '^Crriayni  Nofes a/ Initnititm, 


«,  isS6,  wc  find. 

1,  the  Prouerb  sayth." 


many  mindK. 

....      1  pnncip.)  Ii.-u  Qoot 

pcrliaps  the  com m oner  fonn,    llpjrvood 

— ~      In  the  English  Cnrtirr    -     '  -" 

Ihe  Epislle  to  the  Reade 


la  jijya 


Omnia  codTcniuiit' — Ptenda-Galluj.i.  104. 
Ainanl  de  iMs  aulanl  d'opinions.    Ar.    Taale  teste  (ante 
Tottenham  is  turned  French.     HE. 

Bedwell'i  Daft,  ef  Tetttnltam,  1631.     "  It  Seems  about  Ihc  iMglnaiiq; 

of  Ihc  leignof  King  Henry  VIII.,  French  mechanics  swatmed  in  Ena- 

land,  10  the  great  prejudice  of  English  artisans,  whith  cnuicd  Ihe  Inaui. 

reclion  in  London  on  III  May-day,  A.U.  1517.     Nor  wns  the  city  only. 

but  Ihe  country  villages  far  four  miles  about,  filled  with  French  fBihlann 

and  Infeclmns.     The  proverb  is  applied  10  such,  who.  conlemntng  the 

cuttomt   of  their  own  counliy.  make   tbenuelvn  man  ridiculoos  br 

affecting  foreign  humouis  and  habili.  "— R.    Bui  HeVwood'semfdoynMI 

of  llie  phrase  does  not  sceni  10  oounteiutnce  Ray's  eiptaoalloa  , 

"A  tnan  might  espie  Ihe  chauDge  In  Ihe  checkei 

Both  of  this  (wore  wretch,  and  hb  wife  this  poore  wench 

TktiTfacB,  laid  loia,  lial  Te/nam  tuai  Imrnd  FrauMt. 

Puttenham.  in  his  Arit  gf  EngUik  Point.   1589,  lign.  V,  1 

Heywood's  lime,  uyt :  "  Taintia  is  lurnKl  French, "  and  speaki  gl 

a  proverb  implying  "a  preat  alteration.*'    Certainly  both  plaea^ 

suit  well,  but  I  su!p«i  Heywood  lo  he  tight  i  for  Totti"      - 

Elasslctl  vicinity  of  Chaucer's  Stralfard-allt-BavK,  was  1 

become  the  subject  of  such  ■  proverb  than  an  obscure  and  r 


% 


'I'otlcrdcp  (Tenlcrden]  steeple's  the  c 


(  of  Gooilvin  £ 


"Of  many  people  ii  haib  been  Hid. 
I'hai  Tcnterden  Steeple  Sandwich  haven  hath  decayed.' 

Lollmy  ^  1567  [Kempe'i  Leafy  Pfm,  1836,  p.  ■ 
The  stoiy  IS  very  well  told  bySir  T,  More  in  hu  SirfflHtUim  ffSt 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


ititner  in  his  Strmon 


(ed.  1635,  p.  lofi). 


ling  in  quullon:  an  acmunloflheoriginBl  whereof  I  find  in  one  of  Bishop 

□n  inio  Keni,  lo  Iryout,  if  it  miglil  be.  whalwas  ihe  cause  ol  Good- 
Sands,  and  Ihe  ihcif  which  stopped  up  Sandwicli  haven.  Thilher 
eomelh  Mr.  Moore,  and  callelh  all  (he  counlry  before  him,  luch  as  wctc 
'■      ehl  10  be  men  of  eiperience,  and  men  ihni  could  of  likelihood  best 

'y  him  of  Ihe  mailer  concerning  ibe  si 


gtheti 


! thai w. 
'.  liaoTc  uw 
mind  in  this 
umi  in  thai  p: 


in  befon 


t  litlte  le 


old  n 


;  for  belni 


ic  thought  ii 
loldu 


1  an  hundred  years  old.     When 


eience  or  campajiy. 

. .  and  said.  Father,  le ,  ..  ^ , 

'Ihe  great  arising  of  Ihc  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  whkh 
-"-'  '■■  ■—  --  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here.  You  are  Ihe  oldest  man  t 
II  Ihe  company,  so  ihal  if  any  man  can  tell  ihe  cause  of  '". 
you  of  all  likelihood  can  say  moat  lo  il,  or  al  leaslwlse  more  than  any 

..___ i,.j      "--I,  forsooth,  good  Mr.  Moore,  quoth  this  old 

hundred  years  old,  and  no  man  here  io  this 
company  anything  near  my  aj^e.     Well  then  (quoih  Mr.  Mooie)  how  say 
-"    "     Ihis  matter?    Whal  think  you  10  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves 
nds  which  slop  up  Sandwich  haven?    Forsooth.  Sir,  (quoth  he), 
n  old  man  -.  I  think  Ibnt  Tenlerlon  steeple  is  ihe  cause  of  Good- 

Jands.     For  I  atn  an  old  man,  Sir,  (quolh  be) ;  1  may  remember 

Ihe  building  of  Tenterlor  sleeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was 

no  steeple  al  all  there.     And  before  (hat  Tentenon  steeple  was  In  hullil- 

Ing,  there  was  no  manner  of  talking  of  any  flats  or  sands  thai  stopped  up 

the  haven  :  and  therefore,  1  think  that  Tentenon  sleeple  is  the  cause  of 

the  decay  and  destroying  of  Sandwich  haven. — Thus  far  Ihe   Bishop. 

"  "er,  however,  remarks,   '  That  oue  slaiy  is  good  'till  another  is  told  : 

though  this  be  all  whereupon  this  proverb  is  generally  grounded,  1 

since,'  says  he,  '  with  a  suf^lemenl  thereunto ;  it  is  this  :  Time  out 

lind.  money  was  constantly  collected  out  of  thb  country  lo  fence  Ihe 

banks  thereof  against  ibe  irruption  of  the  sea.  and  such  sums  were 

,.»ited  in  Ihe  haiids  of  Ihe  Bishop  of  Rochester:  but  because  the  sea 

t«d  been  quiet  for  many  years  without  any  encroaching,  the  Bishop  com- 
muted  Ihb  money  to  the  building  of  a  steeple,  and  endowing  a  church  a  I 
-Tenterden.  By  this  di  vets  Ion  of  Ihe  collection  for  (he  maintenance  of  Ihe 
iMDks,  Ihe  sea  afterwards  brake  lo  upon  Uood\Kin's  Sands,  And  noK 
the  old  man  had  told  a  rational  tale,  had  he  found  but  the  due  favour  to 
'Snisb  il :  and  thus,  sometimes,  thai  is  causelessly  accounted  ignoisnce  of 
tbe  speaker,  which  i>  nolhing  but  tmpatieace  in  the  audiloia,  unwilling 
lo  alleod  lo  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  discourw." — R.  An  early  oample  of  Ihe 
Hdicule  thrown  on  the  attribution  of  things  lo  wholly  improbable  catnes. 
.  b^i  {Old  Englisk /eil-Bffoii.  \i.  310).  "A 
cheesemonger  asked  Tarllon  why  cheese  and  butler  were  so  dear,  and 
"■    '       told  him  il  was  because  vrood  and  coals  were  so  scarce,  ai  people 


^ouch  a  galled  hotse  on  ihe  back,  and  he'll  kick. 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go. 
Tramp  on  a  siiail  and  she'll  shod  out  her  horns. 


k 
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Trash  und  trumpery  is  the  way  to  j  puke*  Humphrey. 

Travel  makes  a  wise  man  better,  but  a  fool  worse. 
Tread  a  worm  on  the  tail,  and  it  must  turn  again.     HE. 
Habet  et  musca  penem.    'Ereori  Kh»  fivpfiriKi  k^p  vip^x"'^^' 

Treasure  he  hath  that  the  poor  feedeth. 

//ow  the  Good€  Wif,  &c,  in  HazUtt's  Pop.  Poetry,  i. 

Trick  for  trick,  and  a  stone  in  thy  foot  besides,  quoth  one, 
pulling  a  stone  out  of  his  mare's  foot  when  she  bit  him  on 
the  back,  and  he  hit  her  on  the  crupper. 

Trim  as  a  trencher. 

Bale's  Kyng  Jokan  (circ4  1540),  ed.  1838,  p.  98. 

Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivanhoe  /  for  striking  of  a  blow, 
Hampden  did  forego,  /  and  glad  he  could  escape  so. 

Notes  and  Queries^  3rd  S.,  v.  176.  "The  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  sug- 
gested, as  the  story  goes,  by  an  old  rhyme  recording  three  names  of  the 
manors  forfeited  by  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Hampden  for  striking 
the  Black  F^nce  a  blow  with  his  racket  when  they  quarrelled  at  tennis." 
^Sole,  ibid.     See  Halli weirs  Pop,  Rhymes,  1849,  p.  194. 

Tripe  broth  is  better  than  no  porridge. 
Troy  was  not  taken  in  a  day. 
True  as  the  coat  to  your  back. 

Gascoigne's  GUuse  of  Govemement^  1575  (Works,  by  Hazlitt,  ii.  62). 

True  as  the  skin  between  your  brows. 

Porter's  Ttoo  Angrie  Women  of  Abington,  iS99»  edit.  Dyce,  48. 

True  blue  will  never  stain. 

Walker's  Param.,  1672,  p.  30.  **  Folly -w.  A  French  ruffe,  a  thinne 
beard,  and  a  strong  perfume  will  doo't.  I  can  hire  blew  coates  for  you 
all  by  Westminster  clocke,  and  that  colour  will  bee  soonest  beleeved."— 
A  Mad  World  my  Masters,  by  T.  Middleton.  1608,  ed.  1640,  sign.  B  a. 

True  jest  is  no  jest.     HE. 

' '  South  bourd  is  no  bourd." — Heywood.  ' '  As  the  old  saying  is,  sooth 
boord  is  no  boord." — Hsinngton's  Briefe  Apologie  of  Poetry,  1591.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  account  of  the  celebrated  highwayman  Captain  Hind 
was  published  in  1674  with  the  title,  No  Jest  Like  a  True  Jest, 

True  praise  roots  and  spreads.     H. 

True  sincerity  sends  for  no  witness. 

Trust  him  no  further  than  you  can  see  him. 

Trust  me,  but  look  to  thyself. 

Trust  nor  contend, 

nor  lay  wagers,  nor  lend, 

and  you'll  have  peace  to  your  end. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


\ 


Trust  not  a  horse's  heel  nor  a  dof 's  tooth. 

Ab  eqiiinis  pedibus  procul  nude. — R. 
Trust  not  a  new  friend  nor  an  old  enemy. 
Trust  not  one  night's  ice.     H. 

Trust  not  to  a  broken  staff.  ■* 

TrusiinR  often  makes  fidelity. 
Trutb  always  comes  by  tlie  lame  messengei'. 

Digby'i  Ehiira,  1667  (Hailiu's  Dodsley,  iv.  53).     "Slay  Mil  Ihc  iJinc 
messenger  come,  if  you  wilL  know  the  truth  o(  ifie  iliing.  "  — //rrfcrf. 

Truth  and  oil  are  ever  above.     M. 
Truth  fears  no  colours. 

La  verdad  es  liija  de  Dio5.     Trulh  is  Ood'i  diiughier.     Sfan.S.. 

Truih  finds  foes  where  it  makes  none. 

Olisequium  imicoi,  verims  odium  parii.      T/mr.-R. 

Tniih  hath  a  good  face,  but  bad  clothes. 
Truth  hath  always  a  fast  bottom. 
Truth  is  green. 

Verdad  es  verde.     Sfan.—R. 

Truth  may  be  blamed,  /  but  shall  never  be  shamed. 

La  vcnlail  adclg.iEa,  pero  no  quicbra.     S/ai,  —  R. 

Truth  may  sometimes  come  out  of  the  devil's  mouth. 
Truth  needs  not  many  words,  but  a  (alse  tale  a  large  pre- 
amble. 
Truth  never  grows  old. 
Truth  seeks  no  corners. 
Truth  shamctli  the  devil,     c. 
Truth  should  not  always  be  revealed. 
'I'ruth  is  truth  to  the  end  of  the  reckoning. 
Truth  will  sometimes  break  out  unlookcQ  lor. 
Truth's  best  ornament  is  nakedness. 
Truths  and  roses  have  thorns  about  them. 
Truths  loo  fine-spun  arc  subtle  fooleries. 
Try  before  you  trust. 
Try  the  ice  before  you  venture  upon  11. 

tof  Daynly  Dnysa,  1578,  repf.  p.  38;  Aiuiml  BaU.id±,  4t, 

I  Try  to  tame  a  mad  horse,  but  knock  him  not  at  head, 
I  Try  your  friend  ere  you  trust  him. 
Parad.  q/ D.  D..  1578.  repr,  p,  lao. 

y  your  skill  in  gilt  first,  and  then  in  gold. 
Carem  In  periculo  lubire  (ac.    Cares  otim  nolo'i  sunt,   q'liJ  primi 
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vitam  mercede  locabant.  They  were  the  first  mercenary  soldiers.  Prac- 
tice new  and  doubtful  experiments  in  cheap  commodities,  or  upon  things 
of  small  value. — R. 

Turkies,  carp,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer, 
came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

See  a  note  in  the  Northumberland  Household  Booh,  ed.  1897,  p.  414. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  versions,  slightly  varying. 

Turn  your  money  when  you  hear  the  cuckoo,  and  you'll  have 
money  in  your  purse  till  the  cuckoo  come  again. 

Some  entertain  the  same  belief  respecting  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new 
moon  ;  but  the  orb  must  not  be  seen  through  glass. 

Turnspits  are  dry. 

'Twas  fear  that  first  put  on  arms. 

* Twas  surely  the  devil  that  taught  women  to  dance  and  asses- 

to  bray. 
'Twere  better  my  enemy  envy  me,  than  I  him. 
Twice  bitten,  shy. 
'Twill  not  be  why  for  thy. 
Twittle-twatile,  drink  up  your  posset-drink. 

**  This  proverb  had  its  origin  in  Cambridge,  and  is  scarce  known  else- 
where."— R.     It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  our  vulgarism,  Shut  up. 

Two  anons  and  a  by-and-by  are  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Two  daughters  and  a  back-door  are  three  arrant  thieves. 
Two  dogs  strive  for  a  bone,  and  a  third  runs  away  with  it. 
Two  dry  sticks  will  kindle  a  green  one. 
Two  executors  and  an  overseer  make  three  thieves. 
MS.  isth  cent.,  in  Rel.  Ant.,  i.  314. 

Two  eves  can  see  more  than  one.     c. 
Two  false  knaves  need  no  broker.     HE. 

Another  form  :  **  A  crafty  knave  needs  no  broker,**  was  current  in 
James  I.  's  time,  and  forms  part  of  the  title  of  a  tract  by  Anthony  Nixon, 
printed  in  1615.     See  my  Handbook,  Z867,  p  421. 

Two  fools  in  a  house  are  too  many  by  a  couple. 
Two  good  things  are  better  than  one. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one.     he. 

A  dull  anecdote  in  Fragmenta  Aulica^  i66a,  p  51-2,  turns  upon  this 
trite  saying.  In  New  Custome^  1573,  we  have:  "  Moe  wittes,  as  you 
knowe,  are  better  then  one. " 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  quoth  the  woman,  when  she 

had  her  dog  with  her  to  the  market. 
Two  hungry  meals  make  the  third  a  glutton.     HE. 
Two  in  distress  /  make  sorrow  less. 
Two  is  company,  but  three  is  none. 
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Two  knaves  well  met.    CL. 
Two  o(  a  trade  seldom  a^ee. 

Le  pOliM  HU  poller  porle  enuie.     Fr  —R. 

Twopence  three  halfpence. 

A  ludicrous  eiprassion  applied  in  some  of  the  Midland  distticis  lo  l^e 
jag-lrol  of  a  larmec's  hotie.  It  is  known  also  elsewhere  as  "  l)ie  furmets 
cW/e," 

Two  Sir  Positives  can  scarce  meet  without  a  skirmish. 

Two  slips  (or  a  tester. 

Two  sparrows  upon  one  ear  of  wheal  cannot  agree. 

Two  things  a  man  should  never  be  angry  at ;  what  he  can  help, 

Two  things  doth  prolong  thy  life, 

a  quiet  heart  and  a  loving  wife.     CL. 
Deloofy's  SIraHgt  Hiitaria,  1607. 

Two  to  one  in  all  things  against  the  angry  man. 

Two  to  one  is  odds  enough,     CL. 

Some  add|  at  foolbalL  Noli  pugnare  duobui,— Cai«//.  And,  Ne 
Hercules  quidem  contra  duos.  II  ii  no  uniomel]'  thing  10  give  place  10 
a  multitude.  Hard  (o  resist  lUe  ilienglh,  ot  Ihe  wit,  or  the  imporluaily, 
of  two  or  more  combined  against  one.  Hercules  wai  loo  little  for  the 
Hydra  and  Cancer  together.— R. 

Two  women  in  one  house,  /  two  cats  and  one  mouse, 
two  dogs  and  one  bone,  /  will  never  accord  in  one. 

MS.  Laaid..  761.  lemp.  Hen.  V.  in  Rti.  Ant..  L  B33.     Se*  Heilwrt't 

tAmw.  p.  tag.     It  also  occurs  »iili  a  slight  »arlalion  in  the  Beak  i^St. 
Altain.  I4S6.  repr.  i8Bt,  sign.  V. 
'would  make  even  a  fly  laugli. 
._r3b^^.£/  amor,  i6i  ocului.     EVELYN. 
U6i  animus,  Hi  oculus. 

Marriage  of  WU  ami  Witdam  (circa   i57o|,   Sh.   Soc. 


kit  Bi  hU  autbority  or  prnxden 

Uncle  pay*. 

A  common  dcprc^on.  ai  mt;ch  as  lo  say,  It  does  not  m 
•iKl-w  colli,  ai  one  I  employers  or  the  Qorenunent  pay. 
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Under  board. 

i.e..  Stealthily,  unfairly.  In  contradistinction  to  abcnx-hoard,  q.  ▼. 
' '  Therefore  vnder  colour  of  an  absolute  conflict  betweene  sorrow  and  de- 
light, to  shake  off  the  yoake  of  seuerer  discipline  which  Zeale  bringeth  in 
to  gouerne  life,  is  to  iuggle  vnder  boarde," — Gosson's  PlaUs  ComfitUd  in 
Five  Actions  [1581],  {Dramatic  Documents  and  Treatises,  Roxb.  Library, 
p.  aos). 

Under  the  blanket,  the  black  one  is  as  good  as  the  white. 

Under  the  furze  is  hunger  and  cold  ; 

under  the  broom  is  silver  and  gold. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

hard  weather  endured  must  be, 

quoth  Hendyng. 

P.  of  H.  (Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  113).  I  wonder  that  this  has  never  bem 
brought  forward  as  an  illustration  of  the  famous  song  xtl  As  you  LiHe  it. 
The  original  runs  :  Under  boske  sbal  men  weder  abide. 

Under  the  rose. 

That  is,  privately  or  secretly.  The  rose  was,  it  is  said,  sacred  to  Har> 
pocrates,  the  ^od  of  silence,  and  therefore  frequently  placed  on  the  ceilings 
of  rooms  destmed  for  the  receiving  of  guests  ;  and  implying,  that  whatever 
was  transacted  there  should  not  be  made  public. — Dictionary  of  the  Vulvar 
Tongue,  1788,  quoted  by  Brady  (K  ofL.^  1826). 

Under  the  weather. 

In  a  poor  way  of  health  or  spirits.     See  ^V.  and  Q.,  3d  S..  iiL  216. 

Under  water,  famine  :  /  under  snow,  bread.     H. 
Undone,  as  ye  would  undo  an  oyster,    walker  (1672). 
Ungirt,  unblessed.     IBID. 

"  In  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  1658,  Young  Banks  says  : .Ungirt,  un- 
bless' d^  says  the  proverb.  But  my  Girdle  shall  serve  a  riding  knit ;  and 
a  Fig  for  all  the  witches  in  Christendom." 

Unguenium  baculinum. 

The  stick  ointment.     Ballad  printed  about  1570  in  Anc.  Ball.,  1667, 

p.  156. 

"  King.  An  ashen  gibbet  7    What  dost  thou  mean  by  that  ? 

"  Tom  Strowd.  What  do  I  mean  by  it,  quoth  ye  ?  I  think  you  be  sib  to 
one  of  the  London  Cockneys  that  askU  whether  Haycocks  were  better 
meat  broyl'd  or  rosted.  An  ashen  plant,  a  good  Cudgell,  what  sho'd  1  ca' 
it?" — iy^y'%  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green,  1659,  repr.  108. 

Unhardy  is  unseely. 

Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales,  ed.  Wright,  roy.  8vo,  49. 

Unkindness  has  no  remedy  at  law. 
Unkissed,  unkind. 

VeA€%  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584  (Works,  by  Dyce,  1861,  p.  355). 

Unknown :  unkist. 

Troilus  and  Cresseide,  lib.  i.,  edit.  Bell,  v.  46. 
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■  Vnminded,  unmoved,    he.* 
rUnreasonable  silence  is  folly. 

■  Up  and  down. 

Throughoul,  enlirely.    So  in  it 
t»ich  hy  North,  in  mjr  edilion  of  ' 


;  Lifi  oj  P...1U1.  lraDiI..ed  from  f 
ShakcEpcaii  Library, "  IV.  343  J  " '. 
e  much  afeard  of  hit  wri  voice,  his  1 
e,  because  In  llioje  Le  wai  Pysislrs 


I 

I 
I 


vf  ani  iirami. ' ' 
Up  hill,  spare  me,  /  down  hill,  forbear  me ; 

Elnin  way,  spare  me  not,  /  let  me  not  drink  when  1  am  hot. 
'p  the  hill  favour  me,  I  down  the  hili  beware  thee. 
This  and  the  former  lefer.  of  course,  to  a  horse. 
Vp  now,  ace,  and  down  with  the  Irey, 
or  Wardhall's  gone  for  ever  and  aye. 

Higion's  .1/55.  Colt.,  No.  17.     Another  ver&ion  occuri,  ibid.  No. 
"  U  p  B  deuce,  or  else  a  irey, 
Or  Witthole's  gone  for  ever  and  aye." 
The  place  referred  to  is  Wardal  in  Cumberland,  between  Egremonl 
■     ■■       ■  '  ■■''■■■    m.     Mr.  HigsoB  quotes  Whell 


Cumicrland  md  WattKon 


Up  with  it,  if  it  be  but  a  devil  of  two  y< 
Upbraiding  Itirns  a  benefit  into  an  injii 
U.P.K.  spells  M.iy-goslinKS. 

Sec  Brady's  t'aiietitt  of  Uln-alnn.  1836, 


rold. 


p.  .6. 


Opnit  St.  David's  Uay,  /  put  oats  and  b.irlcy  in 

With  OS  il  is  a  litile  loo  early  10  sow  barley  (which  i 
the  beginning  of  March.— R. 

Use  is  a  great  matter,     walker  (1672). 
"      legs  and  have  legs. 

makech  mailer)',     he,* 


_  _  ._.  lo*day  what  lo-morroi* 
'Vse  pastime,  so  as  not  to  lose 
Use  soft  words  and  hard  .irgun 
Use  your  wit  as  a  buckler,  not 
Usque  ad  numeam. 
Ustiiers  live  by  the  fal!  ai  hci 


may  want. 


s  swine  by  the  dropping  of 
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AIN-GLORY  blossoms  but  never  bears. 
Valour  that  parleys  is  near  yielding.     H. 
Valour  would  fight,  but  discretion  would  run  away. 
Varnishing  hides  a  crack. 
Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman. 

Lorv^s  Labour  s  Lost,  1598.     I  presume  this  is  a  satire  on 
the  Dutch  pronunciation  of  Well. 

Veal  will  be  cheap  ;  calves  fall. 

A  jeer  for  those  who  lose  the  calves  of  their  legs,  by,  Ac — R. 

Venture  a  small  fish  to  catch  a  great  one. 

II  faut  hazarder  un  petit  poisson  pour  prendre  un  grand.     Fr. — R. 

Venture  not  all  in  one  bottom.     CL. 

Venture  thy  opinion,  but  not  thyself  for  thy  opinion. 

Verbum  sap, 

t.e.t  Verbum  [sufiicU]  sapienti. — Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men ^  148. 
"A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,  and  many  words  won't  fill  a  bushel." — 
Poor  Richard  Improved,  1758.  **  A  buon  intenditore  poche  parole  (or, 
parlar  laconico —  Torriano).  Ital.  A  bon  entendeur  11  ne  faut  que  deroie 
parole.  Fr.  A  o  horn  entendedor  poucas  palavras. — Port.  I  have  met 
with  an  Italian  saying,  A  un  savio  meta  parola  basla. 

Very  like  a  whale. 

"  Hamlet,  Do  you  see  that  cloud,  that's  almost  in  shape  like  a  camel? 

"  /V/.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel  indeed. 

"  Ham.  Methinks,  'tis  like  a  weasel 

' '  Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel 

' '  Ham.  Or  like  a  whale  7 

"  Pol.  Very  like  a  whale.  "—Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

A  later  form  is,  Very  like  a  whale  in  a  butter-boat. 

Vice  makes  virtue  shine. 

Virtue  and  a  trade  are  the  best  portion  for  children.     H. 

Virtue  is  of  noble  birth,  but  riches  take  the  wall  of  her. 

Virtue  is  tied  to  no  degrees  of  men. 

Virtue  never  grows  old.     H. 

Virtue  would  not  go  far,  if  a  little  vanity  walked  not  with  it. 

Virtues  all  agree,  but  vices  fight  one  another. 

Vox  et  praterea  nihiL 

Vox  Populi  vox  Dei, 

Title  of  a  tract  produced  about  XC47,  and  inserted  in  Hazlitt's  Pop, 
Poetry,  iit;  Qascoigne*s  Posies^  1575  (Works,  by  Haxlitt,  i.  151). 
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Waken 


eeping  lion. 
■1  JVew  Commen 


I 


Walk  groundly  ;  /  lalk  profoundly  : 
drink  roundly  :  /  sleep  soundly.     HE. 
Walls  have  ears. 
Waltham  calves.    Esstr. 

"  For  Wollhams  caluei  to  Tibume  ntwkt  musl  go 
To  sucke  n  bull  and  mede  a  bulcben  axe.'^ 
—  TUt  Braineiti  Uiuimg  of  the  Bull,  citci  1571,  Amc.  Ball.  1B67,  335. 
ButSkellon,  in  hii  Cvfyn  Cmii/«  (circft  1520),  hai  ii  i\ftaeTn\y:  "At  wvte 
u  Wailmi  calfc."     Conipaie  Hirlfor^hin  Cluti,  &c 


IS  [Old  Engl.  J 


163a  (O, 
.other  ol 


Want  makes  strife  /  'twixt  ronn  and  wife. 
Want  of  care  /  admits  despair. 
Warn  w.ll  be  my  master. 

Said  by  a  penon  who  wishs  loi  somclhUig  beyond  liis  re 
Wanton  kisses  are  keys  of  sin.     CL. 
Wanton  kiilcns  may  make  sooer  cats. 
Wanton  look  and  twinkling,  /  liughin^  and  tickling, 
Open  breast  and  singing  :  /  these  wiihuui  l)iiig, 
are  tokens  of  whoring. 

In  >  MS.  of  the  I3lh  centuiy,  ftpud  Httiq.  Aitliq..  ii.  14. 
War  and  physic  are  governed  by  the  eye,     H. 
War  15  death's  feasi. 
War  is  sweet  10  them  that  know  it  not. 

Btlhim  Braimi,  traniJaled   inio    EngUsb, 


n  Hatlitt's  Oodsiey, 
rWar  makes  thieves,  and  peace  brings  ihem 

La  guerre  foil  la  larrani,  el  b  paii  ki  amc 
HoweU'i  iM/tri,  ed.  1754,  |>.  355 ;  Ictlec  daled  a 

It  be  waged  by  waking  men, 
f  Ware  and  Wades-miU  «re  worth  all  Londoi 
Thi*. 


Jaled  .mo  English,  1533.  sign.  A  a.  "War 
have  not  U\ciitt."~  Mtt/artuneio/ArtiMr,  ijaj. 
>gi,     OmUi  Mlum  iruxferlii. 


to  the  gallow; 
le  Bu  gibet.  F, 
Sepl.  1645. 


Herl/ordshxrt, 
you,  it  a  toasteTpicct  of  the  vulgar  wit*  \a  ib«  couaiy 


di^irffa 
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wfoeretvith  they  endeavour  to  amose  travellers,  as  if  ^Ifttfe,  a  thorough- 
fare  market,  and  Wades-mitl,  part  of  a  village  lying  two  miles  north 
thereof,  were  so  prodigiously  rich,  as  to  countervail  the  wealth  of  London. 
The  fallacy  lieth  in  the  bomonymy  of  Ware ;  here  not  taken  for  that 
to%m  so  named,  but  appellatively  for  all  vendible  oonimodltiefc.  It  ii 
rather  a  riddle  than  a  proverb. — R. 

Ware  skins,  quoth  Grubber,  when  he  fiung  the  louse  into  the 

fire. 
Wars  are  pleasant  in  the  ear,  not  in  the  eye.    CL. 
Wars  bring  scars. 

The  Italians  say,  Quando  la  guerra  comincia,  s'  apre  l'  inferoa  When 
war  begins,  hell  opens.  Guerra,  caza,  y  amores,  por  un  placer  mil 
dolores.     Span, — R. 

Wash  your  hands  often,  your  feet  seldom,  and  your  head  never. 
Wasps  haunt  the  honey-pot. 
Waste  makes  want 
Waste  not,  want  not. 
Wat  Wink. 

See  TawneUy  Mysteries,  3a 

Watched  pot  never  boils. 

Water  afar  off  quencheth  not  fire.     H.  * 

Water  breeds  frogs  in  the  belly,  but  wine  kills  worms. 
Agua  fria  sama  cria,  agua  roxa  sama  escosca.     Span.—^ 

Water,  fire,  and  soldiers  quickly  make  room.     H. 
Water  is  a  waster.    WALKER  (1672). 
Water  trotted  is  as  good  as  oats.     H. 

Giving  a  horse  on  a  journey  a  drink  of  water,  provided  you  trot  after- 
wards, is  as  good  as  a  feed  of  oats.    N.  and  Q,  3rd  S.,  xii.  488. 

Waving  as  the  wind.     HE.* 

We  are  all  Adam's  children,  but  silk  makes  the  difference.     F. 
We  are  apt  to  believe  what  we  wish  for. 
We  are  born  crying,  live  complaining,  and  die  disappointed. 
We  are  bound  to  be  honest,  but  not  to  be  rich. 
We  are  ever  young  enough. to  sin  ;  never  old  enough  to  repent. 
We  are  fools  one  to  another.     H. 
We  are  more  mindful  of  injuries  than  benefits. 
We  are  never  so  happy  or  unfortunate  as  we  think  ourselves. 
We  are  new-knit  and  so  lately  met, 
that  I  fear  we  part  not  yet, 
quoth  the  baker  to  the  pillory,     he. 
We  are  usually  the  best  men  when  in  the  worst  health. 
We  can  have  no  more  of  the  fox  but  the  skin.     HE. 
We  can  live  without  our  friends,  but  not  without  our  neigh- 
bours. 


:  cannot  come  to  honour  under  coverlet.     H. 
:  carry  our  greatest  enemies  within  us. 
;  carry  our  neighbour's  failings  in  sight ;  we  throt 
crimes  over  our  shoulders. 
We  desire  but  one  feather  out  of  your  goose. 
We  do  nothing  but  in  the  presence  of  two  great  witnt 
God  icid  oar  own  conscience. 

'e  hate  deljiy,  yet  ii 
We  have  all  furgolleii 
We  have  brought  our 

Title  of  >  tract  ptinled  in  1631.  "To  bring  ones  pigs  lo  a  wrong 
Riarliet, "occurs  in  Cartwrighl'i  Ordinary,  writlcn  before  1634.  Compure 
p.  1711.  atfri. 

We  have  fished  fair,  and  caught  a  frog. 

Part  of  the  title  of  a  satirical  tract,  printed  in  1649. 

We  hounds  killed  the  hare,  quoth  the  lapdog. 
We  in  diversely,  but  endahlte.     CL. 
We  know  not  which  stone  the  scorpion  lutks  under. 
"■■ !  make  ourselves  fools  at  our  own  charges.     HE.* 
We  may  give  advice,  but  "e  cannot  give  conduct. 
We  may  not  expect  a  good  whelp  from  an  itl  dog. 
We  must  brew  as  we  bake. 

Ingelend'i  DUettdifnl  Child,  about  1563.  in   Huliit's  Dodsler,  it. 

And  sent  him  by  him  a  piece  of  venison. 

For  that  be  vouchsafed  10  write  io  gently, 

Touching  the  marrying  and  ^tale  of  tny  son  ; 

But  notwithstanding  I  sent  him  no  money 

To  pay  such  debts  as  my  son  did  owe. 

Because  he  had  me  forsaken  ullerly. 

And  Rie  for  bit  good  father  would  not  know. 

And  said  thai  with  him  I  would  not  make. 

From  tbal  diy  forward  duiing  my  life, 

Bui  (hat  as  he  had  brewed,  so  be  should  bHke," 


We  must  do  as  we  mav,  if  we  cannot  do  as  we  would.  Wal 
We  must  fall  down  before  a  fox  in  season. 
We  must  live  by  the  quick,  not  by  the  dead,     CL. 
Mey^mMi  1/ jHiii  ImtTui  Hal  mf.  Ac.,  1605. 

We  never  find  that  a  fox  dies  in  the  dirt  of  hi;  own  ditch. 
We  never  know  ibc  worth  of  waier  till  the  well  is  dry. 
We  play  not  for  shoe-buckles.     CL. 
'"  i  row  in  the  same  boat. 
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We  see  not  what  sits  on  our  shoalder.     CL. 
We  seldom  find  oat  that  we  are  flattered. 
We  sell  our  horse  to  get  its  hay.     HE.* 
We  shall  catch  birds  to-morrow.     HE.* 
We  shall  have  rain  :  the  fleas  bite.     CL. 
We  shall  lie  all  alike  in  oar  graves. 

MaptM.  telhis  panperi  rednditur  regumqae  pu^ris. — HcrmL  Mors 
scepcra  ligooibos  aequat.  No  occopA  mas  pies  de  tierra  el  coerpo  del 
papa  que  d  del  sacnitan,  aimqne  sea  mas  alto  d  ono  que  el  ocro,  que  al 
entrar  en  el  boyo  todos  nos  agustamos  y  encoiemos,  d  nos  hacen  ajustar 
J  encoger.  mal  que  nos  pese,  j  a  boenas  nocli&     Spam. — R. 

We  should  publish  our  joys,  and  conceal  our  griefs. 

We  soon  believe  what  we  desire.     HE.» 

We  spit  in  his  hat  on  Thursday,  and  wiped  it  off"  on  Friday. 

Walpole's  Letters,  ii.  195.  He  calls  it  **  a  new  fashionable  proTerb." 
But  it  was  rather  a  temporary  saying.  It  arose  oat  of  a  fcK^h  and 
Tulgar  bet. 

We  will  not  lose  a  Scot. 

That  is,  anjTthing.  how  inconsiderable  soever,  that  we  can  save  or  re- 
cover. During  the  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  they  had  little  esteem 
of,  and  less  aroction  for,  a  Scotchman  in  the  Englisb  border.  —  R. 

Weak  men  had  need  be  witty.  CL. 
Weak  things  united  become  strong. 
Weal  and  women  cannot  pan,  /  but  woe  and  women  can. 

Pan  =  to  fit  in  with  or  harmonise.  See  Atkinson^s  CUvel.  Gloss., 
1868,  p.  371. 

Wealth  got  by  labour  is  sweet  in  the  enjoyment. 
New  Help  to  Discourse,  1721,  p.  135. 

Wealth  is  best  known  by  want. 

Wealth  is  like  rheum  :  it  falleth  on  the  weakest  parts.     H. 
•Wealth  is  not  his  who  gets  it,  but  his  who  enjoys  it. 
Wealth  makes  worship. 

For  dinero  balla  el  perro.  Port.  La  robba  fit  star  il  tignoso  al 
balcone.     Ital. 

Weapons  bode  peace. 

Wear  a  horn  and  blow  it  not  ? 

Weather  meet  to  set  paddocks  abroad  in.     he. 

Weaver's  beef  of  Colchester. 

Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  ixa.  "  That  is,  sprats,  caught  here- 
abouts, and  brought  hither  in  incredible  abundance,  whereon  the  poor 
weavers  (numerous  in  this  town)  make  much  of  their  repast ;  cutting 
rands,  rumps,  sirloins,  chines,  out  of  them,  a^  he  goes  on. "— >R. 


Proverbiai  Phrases, 
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e,  weddyng  ij  desteny. 
likewise,  saith  Ihat  prou 


I 


1 

I 


Wedlock's  a  padlock. 
Weeds  warn  no  sowing. 
Weening  is  notmeisurc.     H. 
Weigh  justly  and  sell  dearly.    H. 

Pesa  Binslo  e  vende  earo.     /lal.  —  R. 
Weight  »nd  measure  lake  away  sttxfr.     H. 
Welcome  death,  quoth  the  rai,  when  ihe  trap  fell. 
Welcome  evil,  if  thou  comesi  alone.     H. 
Welcome  is  the  best  cheer. 

Etrlur  W  7-(  einos  ipurrm.     In  muntribus  res  priESlinliisima  mem 

I.     Super  omnin  vultus  accessere  buni.  —  R. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  ihe  pirting  guesi. 
We'll  do  as  they  do  at  Quern  ; 
what  we  do  not  to-dav,  we  must  do  in  the  morn. 
Well-begun  is  half-done.    CL.  and  walkek. 

Dioiidium  fadi  qui  cspil  habtU—ZfomJ. 

[Well  hit,  quoth  Hickman,  wheti  he  smote  his  wife  on  the 
I         buttocks  with  a  be^r  pot. 

/nUrimde  <if  Iki  Four  EkmnU  (drcft  1314),  in  llnilllt'^  Dodslcy.  i.  19. 

Well  guessed,  Kath..  there's  neither  10  lack  nor  10  leave,    cl. 
Well-lathered  is  half-sliaven. 
Well  may  he  smell  fire  whose  gown  burns.     H. 
Well  may  he  stumble  that  chooses  a  slony  way. 
Well  might  the  eat  wink  when  both  her  eyes  were  out. 
"  Siimwhet  It  was  sayeth  llit  prouerbe  old. 
Til  at  Ihe  cate  winked  when  here  iye  was  oul." 

Jack  /ygglir,  edit.  1B48.  p.  46. 

and  stairs. 
cth. 
Hen  Ikt  Geodi  Ifi/,  »c.,  in  UaillUs  Pup.  Pottn. 
II  thriveth  that  well  suffereth. 
'•  Wei  »bii  Jabida]  thai  wd  may  iholye."— /*™wf 

K^ell  to  work  and  make  a  fire,  /  doth  both  c: 
IVell,  well,  is  a  word  of  malice.     Cheshire. 

illier  places,  if  you  say.  Well,  well,  ihry  ' 
t  ibrekten.  — R. 


h  of  Hindyng  [Rll, 

nnd  skill  require. 
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Well  wots  the  cat  whose  beard  he  licketh. 

MS.  C.C.C  Camb.  (Wright's  Etsays^  L  Z49-5o).  Wei  wot  bare  cat 
whas  herd  be  lickat  **  Mciriltt;iis  bene  scit  cnjos  barfaam  liDgaere 
soesctt." — Leonine  verse  in  a  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  lath  cent,  (ibid.) 
Bat  Heywood  sa3rs,  "The  cat  knoweth  whose  lip  she  lickth  well  enoogh," 
which  is  the  form  adopted  by  more  recent  collectors,  yet  not,  hi  my 
opinion,  the  correct  one.  Chat  conoit  bien  qi  bartie  il  locbe.  Old  Fr. 
The  proverb  is  in  Portuguese  and  Italian  also.     Compare  pi  253. 

W^ellington  roundheads. 

Proverbial  formerly  in  Taunton  for  a  violent  fanatic. — R. 

Well's  a  fret  :  /  he  that  dies  for  love  will  not  be  banged  for 
debt.    Nottinghamshire. 
See  N.  and  Q.,  xst  S.,  viii.  197. 

Were  there  no  fools,  bad  ware  would  not  pass.    H. 

Were  there  no  hearers,  there  would  be  no  backbiters.     H. 

What,  a  Bishop's  wife  !  eat  and  drink  in  your  gloves  ? 

What  a  day  may  bring  a  day  may  take  away. 

What  a  dust  have  I  raised  !  quoth  the  fly  upon  the  coach. 

What,  again  !  quoth  Paul,  when  his  wife  made  him  cuckold  the 

second  time.     CL. 
What  better  is  the  house  that  the  daw  rises  soon  ? 
What  bread  men  break  is  broken  to  them  again. 
Taylor's  Wit  and  Mirth,  1639. 

What  can  you  expect  of  a  hog  but  his  bristles  } 

What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured,     walker  (1672). 

**  What  cannot  be  eschewed,  must  be  embraced. " — M.  W.  «f  Windsor, 
x6o2. 

What  can't  be  done  by  might  /  may  be  done  by  sleight. 
What  comes  from  the  heart  goes  to  the  heart. 
What  Cometh  by  kind  costeth  nothing. 
What  costs  little  is  little  esteemed. 
What  does  not  float  is  rotten. 

Qual  che  non  guazza  e  fracido.     Jtal. 

What  d'ye  lack  ? 

The  old  slang  or  proverbial  term  for  a  shopkeeper,  derived  from  the 
practice  of  touting  at  the  door  for  custom.  "For  I'me  pens  waded  that 
there's  never  a  What  loch  you  sir  f  in  all  the  city  but  is  sensible  of  our 
calamity."— The  Stage  Players  Complaint,  1641,  sign.  A  3. 

What  God  made,  he  never  mars. 

What  God  will,  /  no  frost  can  kill. 

What  good  can  it  do  an  ass  to  be  called  a  lion  } 

What  greater  crime  /  than  loss  of  time  ? 

What  has  been,  may  be. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


;  it  wai  pcobnbly  a  ptoverbiaL 


What  have  I  to  do  with   Qradshaw's  windmill?     LfUesltr- 

Whsihax  t  lo  da  with  otbei  men's  inallen?—R. 
What  he  gets,  he  gels  out  of  the  fire. 

What  I  lost  i'  the  s.ill  fish,  I  gained  i'  the  red  herrings.     CL. 
What  is  a  pound  of  butler  among  a  kennel  of  hounds  ? 
What  is  a.  tree  of  cherries  worth  to  four  in  a  company  ? 

Lollcry  of  tl&7  {K-itmoe-i  Loiilty  MSH..  p.  a 
serves  Mr  K.,  "ii  of  frequfr" ■  - 

What  is  a  workman  wiLhout  his  tools  f     HE. 
What  is  bought  is  cheaper  than  a  gift. 

Mais  barato  he  o  compmdo  que  o  pedido.    Pnrf. 
What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  not  out  of  the  Hesh. 

Walker's  FanrM..  1673.    Camden  reverses  the  otdei  of 
*'Chi  I'ha  per  □aluni  fin  alia  fossa  di 

denima.  Sfan.  The  l-itini  and  Greeks  h: 
10  this  purpow,  as  Lupus  pilura  mutat  non  meniem ;  The  wolf' may 
t:liangc  hit  hair  (for  wolves  and  hones  grow  gicy  wilb  age),  but  not  his 
disposirion.  Odvan  ■oii}ff(it  rir  ■Ofurli'iH'  ip9d  paSi{iir.—Ani/iip^ 
Vou  COD  never  bring  a  crablish  to  go  slraighl  forwards.  And  (&ytir 
AXuiXiif  oiteraT  ipSdr.  Wood  ihal  grows  crooked  will  liBCdiy  be 
^irarghlened.  Quem  mas  manha,  ha,  tarde  ou  nunca  as  perdera.  Pari." 
-R. 

What  is  done  by  night  appears  by  day. 

What  is  every  man's  business  is  no  man's  business. 

What  IS  got  in  the  county  is  lost  in  the  hundred. 

Whal  is  goi  in  ihe  whole  sum  is  lost  in  panicular  reckon ingj.—R. 


lura.     /«/.     That  which  ci 


moridja  se 


Whal  is  got  over  the  devil's 
WALKER. 

What  is  goi  by  oppreuion  or  ea 
tuiury.  (jiuel  cbe  vien  di  nifla  e  r 
le  gnnlelel  gnlgnc,  le  gorEerin  le  1 


back  is  spent  under  bis  belly. 


inge.     Pr.  - 


What  I  is  it  nothing  but  up  and  ride  ? 
What  is  not  wisdom  is  danger. 
What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison 
l.'un  moti  dom  I'aulrr  vii.     Fr,     Lo  que  uno  deset 
Span.  —  R. 

What  Lancashire  thinks  lo-day,  Engl.ind  thinks 
Whal  maintain*  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 
al  matters  it  to  a  blmd  man  that  his  father  could  st 
What  may  be  done  at  any  time  will  be  done  at  no  time 
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What !  need  a  rich  man  be  a  thief? 

What  pretty  things  men  will  make  for  money,  quoth  the  old 

woman,  when  she  saw  a  monkey. 
What  raging  rashly  is  begun, 
challengeth  shame  before  half-done. 

What  she  wants  in  up  and  down,  she  hath  in  round  about. 
What  should  a  cow  do  with  a  nutmeg  ? 
What  should  be  done  with  an  old  wife,  but  make  gunpowder 

of  her  ?    CL. 
What  soberness  conceals  /  drunkenness  reveals. 

Quod  est  in  corde  sobrii  est  in  ore  ebrii.  Td  ip  xafidia  too  n^^orrof  M 
Tfjs  ykdfmis  iffrl  tw  iu9o6i»not.— Plutarch,  irtpi  dSoXeox^af.  Eras- 
mus cites  to  this  purpose  a  sentence  out  of  Herodotus  :  Otwov  Kariorros 
H-irX^ovffiP  itrrj ;  when  wine  sinks,  words  swim.  And  Pliny  bad  an 
elegant  saying  to  this  purpose  :  Vmum  usque  aded  mentis  arcana  prodit, 
ut  mortifera  etiam  inter  pocula  loquantur  homines,  et  nd  per  jugulum 
quidem  redituras  voces  contineant.  Quid  non  ebrietas  designat  ?  operta 
recludit. — R.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Noah  or 
Noe. 

What !  starve  at  a  cook's  shop  ? 

Endurer  la  soif  aupres  d*  une  fontaine.     Fr. 

What  the  eye  seeth  not,  the  heart  doth  not  rue. 

"At  E  nocht'seis,  hart  nocht  jamis. " — Ravis.  Off  Good  Women,  Shake- 
spear  Soc.  ed.,  1870,  p.  108  ;  MS.  of  the  i6th  cent,  in  A*.  A,^'\.  9Xfj,  Also 
(with  an  immaterial  variation)  in  Camden's /?^m. .  1614,  p.  3x2.  "  Le 
coeur  ne  veui  douloir  ce  que  rceil  ne  peut  veoir.  Fr.  Ojos  que  no  vccn, 
coraQon  no  quebrantan.     Span." — R. 

What  the  good  wife  spares,  the  cat  cats. 
What  the  heart  thinketh  the  tongue  speaketh.     c. 
What  tutor  shall  we  find  for  a  child  of  sixty  years  old  ? 
What  was  good  the  friar  never  loved. 
What  will  not  money  do  !    walker  (1672). 
What  wind  blew  you  hither.'* 
What  would  you  have  }  a  buttered  faggot  ? 
What !  would  you  have  an  ass  chop  logic  .•* 
What  your  glass  told  you  will  not  be  told  by  counsel.     H. 
What's  a  crab  in  a  cow's  mouth  ? 
What's  a  gentleman  but  his  pleasure  } 
What's  freer  than  a  gift  ? 

What's  my  wife's  is  mine ;  what's  mine,  is  my  own. 
What's  none  of  my  profit  shall  be  none  of  my  peril. 
What's  the  good  of  a  sun-dial  in  the  shade  ? 
Whatever  is  give«  to  the   poor  is  laid  out  of  the  reach   of 
fortune. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


Wheal  always  lies  besi  in  wet  sheeis.    East  Anglia. 

Forby's  VBcai,  of  Bail  An^Ua.  1B30,  p.  417. 

Wheat  IS  not  gathered  in  the  blade,  but  in  the  ear. 
Wheat  well-sown  is  half-grown. 
Wheat  will  not  ha.ve  two  praises. 

Wheelwright's  (a)  dog  is  a  carpenter's  uncle.     East  Anglia. 
"A  bad  wheelwrighl  makes  BEood  cRTjKnt^i.'—Foriy, 

When  a  couple  are  newly  married, 
the  first  month  is  lioneynioon  or  smick-smacli ; 
llic  second  is  hUlier  and  Ihiihcr  ;  /  the  third  is  ihiviclt -thwack  ; 
the  fourth,  The  devil  take  them  that  broufihi  thee  .Tnd  1  to- 
gether. 
When  a  dog  is  drowning,  every  one  offers  him  drink.     H. 

Qiiand  un  chien  se  noyc.  chaeun  lui  oBrr  3  b&ite.     /^r. 

When  a  ewe's  drowned,  she's  dead. 

When  a  fool  finds  a  horseshoe,  /  he  thinks  aye  the  like  to  do. 
Tlie  discovery  of  a  hDiseshoe  was  considered  n  good  omen,  and  indeed 
much  virtue  has  been  thought  lo  reside  in  the  presence  of  one  outside  ■ 
liDUie.     See  Papular  Anliquilia  afGrrat  Brilain.  1870.  iii.  70-1. 

Wlien  a  fool  hath  bethought  himself,  the  market's  over. 
When  a  (riend  asks,  there  is  no  to-morrow,     h. 
When  a  goose  dances  and  a  fool  versifies,  there  is  sport. 
When  a  knave   is  in   a  pium-trce,  iie   hath   neither  friend  nor 

km.     H. 

When  a  man  grows  angry,  his  reason  rides  out. 
When  a  musician  hath  forgot  his  note. 
he  makes  as  though  a  rnimb  stuck  in  his  ihroa;. 

'Aropfo  *<l\i<«  BJjt.     When  a  Singing  man  or  miuioan  :%  oul  or  al 
'   -■     coughs.     Bti{  d*ri  »op»i}i.— k. 

I  When  a  wise  man  errs,  he  errs  with  n  vengeance. 
I  When  Adam  dolve  and  Eve  span, 
[  who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

idem  version  adds  two  more  linei ; 
Upstart  a  churl,  and  giilherrd  ^oa&. 
And  ihence  did  spring  our  gentle  blood. 
Bui  the  proverb  iisel/  occurs  in  an  older  and  sltgliily  varied  form  ill  M.S. 
!,  3593  (Wrighl's  Sb^i  tmd  Carols.  1856.  [1.  2|. 
Now  bething  Ihc,  gentilman, 
How  Adam  dalf.  and  Eve  span. 
Tlic  Uenoan  is  more  like  the  form  given  In  the  lex  ; 
So  Adain  teiilic,  and  Eva  9|uin. 
VS'ct  wu  da  tin  eddkmati  ? 
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The  parent-phrase  appears  to  be  the  z^th  century  Latin  ooaplct  in 
Harl,  MS,,  3363,  foL  7  : 

Cum  vang4  quadam  tellurem  foderit  Adam, 
£t  Eva  neus  fuerat,  quis  generosus  erat  ? 

When  ale  is  in,  wit  is  out.     HE. 
When  all  England  is  aloft, 
weel  are  they  that  are  in  Christ's  Croft ; 
and  where  should  Christ's  Croft  be, 
but  between  Ribble  and  Mersey  ? 

Mr.  Higson's  MSS.  Coll,  for  Droyisden,  &c  Ckris/'s  Croft  was  the 
name  given  to  the  lands  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  de  Pcnctoa, 
**  inter  Ripa  et  Mersham."  See  Harland  and  Wilkinson's  Lamcaskire 
Legends,  1873,  p.  184-5.     Another  version  is : 

"  When  all  the  world  shall  be  aloft, 
then  Hallamshire  shall  be  God's  Croft. " 

When  all  fruit  fails,  welcome  haws  I 

When  all  is  gone,  and  nothing  laft, 

what  good  does  the  dagger  with  the  dudgeon  haft.     CL. 

See  Nares'  Gloss.,  1859,  art.  Dudgeon,  and  Moor's  5ij^/ii  Words,  1823, 
159-^. 

When  all  men  say  you  are  an  ass,  it  is  time  to  bray. 

When  all  sins  grow  old,  covetousness  is  young.     H. 

When  an  ass  climbs  a  ladder,  we  may  find  wisdom  in  women. 

When  an  old  man  will  not  drink,  go  to  see  him  in  another 

world. 
When  April  blows  his  horn,  /  it's  good  for  hay  and  corn. 

That  is,  when  it  thunders  in  April ;  for  thunder  is  usually  accompanied 
with  rain. — R. 

When  bale  is  hext,  /  boot  is  next,  /  quoth  Hendyng. 

,  Reliq.  Antiq.^  i.  112 ;  "  When  bale  is  att  hyest,  boott  is  at  next." — 
Sir  Aldin^ar.  *'When  the  bale  is  in  hest,  thenne  is  the  bote  nest." 
**  When  bale  is  greatest,  then  is  bote  a  nie  bor^.*'—Tke  Testawunt  of 
IjTve  (Chaucer's  Works,  1602,  fol.  288  verso).  When  things  are  come  to 
the  worst,  they'll  mend.  Cdm  duplicantur  lateres  venit  Moses.  When 
the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  then  comes  Moses. —A/r<f><9rail 

When  bees  are  old  they  yield  no  honey. 
When  Bredon-hill  puts  on  his  hnt, 
ye  men  of  the  vale,  beware  of  that. 

Bredon-hill  is  in  Worcestershire  ;  the  "  hat  "  is  of  course,  as  in  two  other 
proverbs  of  the  same  tenor  {infra),  the  heavy  cloud  which  covers  the  apex 
of  the  hill  previously  to  heavy  rain  or  a  thunder-storm.  (Mr.  Higson's 
MSS.  Coll.) 

When  Candlemas  day  is  come  and  gone, 
the  snow  won't  lie  on  a  hot  stone. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 
I 


ciudel  "and  ih 


When  candles  be  oui  nil  cuts  be  grey.     he. 

f'r.     De  Dodie  lodoi  los  giiui  son  piirdos.     Sp»it.—^. 

When  caught  by  ihe  leinpesi,  wherever  it  be, 
if  It  tightens  and  thunders,  beware  of  a  tree.     P. 
When  Cheviot  ye  see  put  on  his  cap, 
cf  rain  ye'll  have  a  wee  bit  drap. 
Hiffson'i  MSS.  Call. 

When  children  stand  quiet,  they  have  done  some  harm. 
When  clouds  .ippear  like  rocks  and  towers, 
the  earth's  refreshed  with  frequent  showers.     D. 

This  proverb  ii  lutficienily  homely,  yet  the  fiw  line  remind*  i 
ddcripllon  or  Llie  clouds  in  .iHliim}/  and  Clnfatra.  » 

Auat»<A.."-H<illiwtll. 

When  clubs  are  trumps,  Altlemiaston  house  shakes, 

Uyvmi  (BtrtiMirt,  iijo^ijdon  not  refer  to  Ihii  rndition.  nor  dort 
("citigrcw  in  hit  ^per  on  Amy  RobMri,  iBm.  In  Englanit  OatrUttr. 
1751,  ibe  name  a  ipellcd  Awetmanlon,  Tbe  houwi  wu  alnoat  nbuill 
in  1636  by  Sir  Itumphiey  Konler,  but  the  family  Kons  lo  h*ve  been 
Milled  there  al  leul  as  early  us  147a.  Aldermuloa  ovcrtooiu  ihe  Huer 
Kentiet,  and  i«  Ihrre  milu  from  Alchealcr.  eight  from  Reading,  The 
pioHtly  subscquniily  paucd  10  lb«  Slawelli  and  Ibe  Congrevei, 

The  rorUen  an:  nuire  pajnilarly  sclebraled  in  conoeciion  wiih  ll>e 
Mher  reeidcnce  which  they  bad  at  Ciunnor  Plaoe,  near  Ablng^D,  the 
scene  of  Amy  Roburt'i  death. 

When  Dighton  is  pulled  down, 

Hull  shall  become  a  grsAt  town.     Vorkihirt. 

Thli  li  r«ih«  •  prophecy  than  a  proverb  (or  mora  properW  ipeabin^, 
II  may  be  uld  la  be  one  ef  thoie  proterb4  which  luta  anon  a  praplKev 
(Mldom,  by  Ihe  by.  TulKllcd)^  DI|[hlon  i*  a  inull  town,  Dol  a  miEe  du- 
laal  from  Hull,  and  wai  in  the  time  of  ibe  laie  wnrmr  ihe  moti  pan 
pulled  down.     Lei  Hull  make  itie  beat  they  can  of  11.— K.  laTc 

When  Dudman  nnd  Kamhcad  meet.     Comwail, 

"  Thtae  are  two  rnrrUndi,  well  known  lo  lallon,  nigh  twenty  mllri 
afundat:  and  llic  provcrt)  paue^h  for  Ihe  peripbnals  of  an  in)po*iibUuy. 
-R. 

When  Eaitei-d3y  r:ills  00  Our  Lady'*  Inp, 

then  let  Ln>;hiiiU  beware  a  rap. 

Baiter  tall  on  March  ajih.  ib«  day  alliiiled  to,  in  14^^,  when  llenr* 
Vt.  was  depoaei]  and  niunlrredi  in  i6]B.  when  the  ^coltnh  nauMn 
btgao.  on  which  eiiiurd  ilie  itr-ai  ntKllluu  in  i^^o-t),  whea  Lbailei  ilir 
flr«  was  beheaded.  — CHmwr  Notti.  Januaty  1853.  p.  3. 
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When  flatterers  n 
When  fortune  sm 

Nem  Hilf  to  Diiteuru,  1731,  p.  134, 

When  foxes  preach,  beware  your  geese. 
"  Vet  whibs  I  preache,  Iwware  Ihe  Geeic,  foi 
Foil  h  lit  HiiitlamaH  in  the  Noili  Arl  ef  ViHerit,  tS7S,  G 
Works,  by  Hailill,  i.  414,  ii.  318.     Le  rtnanl  pfcche  am  poulex. 

Whc.i  friends  mcei,  hearts  warm. 

When  God  will,  no  wind  hut  brings  rain.     H, 

Deiu  undecunque  juk'BI  mgda  prapitius.— £rdi. 
Iilem.     Fr. 

When  gold  spenks,  you  may  hold  your  tongue. 
'I'lie  Italunt  say.  Dove  I'oro  pnrlfl,  ogni  linjruii  t«C< 

When  good  cheer  is  lacking,  /  our  friends  will  be  packing.  J 

El  pan  comido,  lacompaB'ia  deshecha.    Spaii.~K. 
W'hen  Halden  haih  a  hat,  /  Kenton  may  beware  a  skal. 

ITiii  otten-quoied  [Devonshire]  saying  is  cunouslv  llluttntted  1 
p.issAge  from  Ihc  romance  of  Sir  Gawsyn  and  llie  Urene  Knt^t  tf 
den's  Sir  Gnaayn,  p.  77} : 


There  tf 


luged  on  ihe  mar,  mnlt  om  Ihit  mouni 
'.■liakel  liuje.  ■' 


When  he  dies  for  age,  ye  may  quale?  far  fear, 

When  he  should  work,  every  finger  is  a  thumi). 

When  Heylor  rock  wears  a  hoo^ 

Manxton  folk  may  expect  no  good.     S.  Devon. 

\\'hen  honour  grew  mercenarv,  motiey  grew  honourabtft  ' 

When  I  am  dead,  make  me  a  caudle. 

ObiervaHtmi  om  LEstramg^t  Cntmtnt  on  ^tep,  [700,  pu  Ij't.    I 

When  I  did  well,  I  heard  it  never  ;    - 

when  I  did  ill,  1  heard  it  ever. 

When  I  have  thatched  his  house,  he  would  throw  me  dowt 

10  dive,  and  thou  »ekctt  to  drawn  me.  ~R. 

When  I  lent,  ]  was  a  friend :  /  when  I  asked,  I  was  unkina 

MS.  of  ihe  i6tli  cenL,  In  Htl.  Aitif..  1.  soe. 
When  ill-luck  ThIIs  asleep,  let  nobody  w;ikc  her. 
When  it  g.ings  up  i'  sop^,  /  it'll  fnu  down  i'  drops. 

A  North  Cminiry  prwerb.  Ilie  sops  txlnf  tin  inall 
^    hanging  on  tlie  tidet  of  ■  mouninio.  -fUllmtU. 


I 
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When  il  pknseih  not  God,  ihe  saint  can  do  little. 
When  it  rains  pottage,  you  must  hold  up  your  dish. 
When  It  rains  with  the  wind  in  the  east, 
it  rains  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least.     East  Angha. 
Forbjr's  ybcai,,  417, 

When  it  thunders,  the  ihief  becomes  honest,     h. 
When  it's  dark  ^t  Dover,  /  it  is  dark  all  the  world  over. 
SkcRl'i  ed.  of  Pcgge's  KruhiinHi.  88. 

When  love  is  in  the  case,  the  doctor's  an  ass. 
When  Luna  lowers,  /  then  April  showers. 

Taylor'i  Shilling,  or  tkt  Travailei  of  Tvxlvt  Ptnee  [i6aa]. 

When  maidens  sue,  men  live  like  gods. 

When  many  strike  on  :in  anvil,  ihey  must  strike  by  measure. 
When  meat  is  in  .tnger  is  out.     CL. 
When  millers  toll  not  wtlh  a  golden  thumb. 
Gucoigne's  Works,  bv  Hulitl,  il,  111. 

When  mist  doth  rise  from  ilelvoir  Hole, 

O,  then  be  sure  the  weather's  foul. 

When  my  heads  down,  my  house  is  theekit. 

When  my  house  burns,  'tis  not  good  plnytng  at  chess.     H. 

When  my  ship  comes  home. 

i.t,.  When  1  get  some  money.  This  eiprcuion  is  still  (1870)  very  com- 
mon, and  appeajs  10  have  come  down  10  us  from  Ihe  lime  when  mir- 
ehanl-advenluTG  was  one  of  Ihe  cluuncteristtci  of  lh«  age,  and  when 
Ihe  arrival  of  a  smgle  ihip  with  a  ricli  cargo  was  perhaps  luSicienl  to  bv 
Ihe  foundation  of  a  modrrale  (onune.  But 
(or  llicir  living  on  itaelr  in 


my  pCTsontMlU  depenu 
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When  Roseberry  Topping  wears  a  cap, 
let  Cleveland  then  beware  of  a  clap.    C. 

Cotton  MS.  Julius^  F.  C,  455,  printed  in  Antiq.  Repert.^  ed.  x6^.  ▼ol. 
iii.  p.  307,  in  an  old  account  of  Gisborougb,  co.  York.  The  writer  ob> 
serves  on  this  saying  :  "Towards  the  west  [of  Gisborough]  there  stands 
a  highe  hill  called  Rosberry  toppinge,  which  is  a  marke  to  the  seamen 
and  an  almanac  to  the  Vale,  (ox  they  have  thvs  oulde  ryme  commoo," 
&c.  **  [Roseberry  is]  a  lofty  conical -shaped  hill  in  the  hforth  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York.  The  rap  [clap]  alluded  to  is,  in  plain  language,  a 
thunderstorm." — D.  The  proverb  is  in  Leigh's  England  DacHbei, 
1659,  P-  233- 

When  round  the  moon  there  is  a  brugh, 
the  weather  will  be  cold  and  rough.     D. 
Brugh  =  halo. — D. 

When  sharpers  prey  upon  one  another,  there's  no  game  abroad. 
When  Sheffield  Park  is  ploughed  and  sown, 
then,  little  England,  hold  thine  own. 

It  had  been  ploughed  and  sown  even  in  Ray's  time. 

When  the  aspen  leaves  are  no  bigger  than  your  nail, 
is  the  time  to  look  out  for  truff  and  peel. 
Notes  and  Queries,  1st  S.,  ii.  511. 

When  the  barn's  full,  you  may  thresh  before  the  door. 
When  the  bell  begins  to  toll,  /  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul. 
When  the  belly  is  full  the  bones  would  be  at  rest. 
When  the  cat  is  away,  /  the  mice  may  play.     CL. 

The  Batchellors  Banquet^  1603,  ed.  1677,  sign.  B  9.  Hey  wood's 
Woman  Kilde  with  Kindnesse,  1607,  repr.  141.  **  Les  rats  se  promenent 
k  raise,  \k  ou  il  n'y  a  point  de  chats.  Fr.  Quando  la  gatta  non  h  in 
casa,  i  sorici  ballano.  IfaL  Vanse  los  gatos,  y  estiendense  los  rates. 
S^nr—K. 

When  the  Charleses  wear  a  cap,  the  clouds  weep.     Sussex. 
See  Lower's  History  of  Sussex^  1870,  i.  39,  40. 

When  the  child's  christened,  you  may  have  godfathers  enough. 
New  Help  to  Discourse,  1721,  p.  135. 

When  the  clouds  are  on  the  hills, 

they'll  come  down  by  the  mills. 

When  the  crow  flees,  her  tail  follows. 

When  the  crow's  feet  grow  under  her  eyes. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  by  Haxlitt,  ii.  65.  A  metaphrase  for  advancing 
years. 

When  the  cuckoo  comes  to  the  bare  thorn, 
sell  your  cow  and  buy  your  com  : 
but  when  she  comes  to  the  full  bit, 
sell  your  corn  and  buy  you  sheep. 
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Whrn  ihc  cockoQ  picks  up  the  dirt. 

.,  In  April.    A  metaphor  Tor  the  arrival  of  cpriDg  and  Tslr  wealhcr. 

When  the  cup  is  fullest,  bear  youncif  most  moderately,  quoili 
Hendyng. 

P.ofH.  {Ktliq.  Anlio  .  l  iil).  "When  Ihc  coppe  il  foilcsl.  thennc 
ber  hire  feyresl,  quoch  lleiidyng,"  t.e. .  be  modeniie  id  piospetiiy. 

When  the  daughter  is  stolen,  shut  Pepper  gate.     Chtiter, 

See  Sirull's  Sports  and  Pmtima.  cd.  Hont,  55,  "  Pepper  gale,  ssys 
Grose,  wax  a  poslem  on  tile  east  side  of  tlie  cily  of  Chester.  1  he  maror 
of  ihe  cily  having  his  daughtw  stolen  away  by  a  young  man  il.rough  ihat 
gale,  whilst  she  was  playing  nl  ball  with  Ihc  other  maidens,  his  worship, 
□ui  of  revenge,  cauwd  li  to  be  closed  up.'*~R. 

When  the  devil  is  bhitd.    WALKtB. 

When  Ihe  devil  prays,  he  has  a  booty  in  his  eye. 

When  the  devil's  a  hog,  you  shall  eat  bacon. 

When  the  devil's  a  vicar,  thou  shall  be  his  clerlt. 

When  the  devil's  dead,  there  is  a  wife  for  Humphrey. 

When  the  dog  is  beaten  out  of  the  room,  where  will  iliey  l.iy 
their  stink? 

When  the  elder  is  while,  brew  and  bake  a  peck  ; 

when  the  elder  is  black,  brew  and  b.ike  a  sack.     X). 

When  the  fern  begins  to  look  red, 

then  milk  is  good  with  brown  bread  : 

when  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  ladle, 

you  may  sleep  as  long  as  you're  able  : 

when  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  spoon, 

you  may  sleep  an  hour  at  noon. 

The  custom  of  sleeping  after  dinner  in  the  luttimcr-time  is  general  in 
Italy  Biid  other  hoi  cuunliies.  so  Uial  rrom  one  lo  three  iii  lour  uf  Ihe 
clodi  In  the  alierauon  you  scarce  see  any  one  stirring  about  llie  alrcels 
of  their  cities.  The  Schula  Sakmitana  condecnni  Ihii  practice.  'Sit 
brevii  aul  nullui  tibi  lomnus  ineridiaaus  :  Febris,  pigrities,  capitis  dolor, 
alqtie  Calarrfauf  :  bxe  lib!  proveniuni  ex  somno  aieridiano.  But  it  may 
be  this  advice  was  intended  for  ui  English  (to  whose  king  ihls  book  was 
dedicated)  rsibrr  Ihau  Ibe  Iialians.  or  other  inhabuanis  of  hoi  couBlries, 
Mho  in  the  summer  would  have  enough  10  do  10  keep  ihemulves  awake 
aTler  dinner.  The  best  way  for  ui  In  colder  climates  is  lo  al&iain  ;  but  if 
■  I  itiB  I( 


„ ,  , B  Italian  phyiicjans  iidvise).  either  lo  lake  n 

nod  lining  in  a  chair,  or,  It  we  lie  down,  Urtp  off  our  clothes  oi  at  nichl, 
~nd  go  IdIo  bed,  as  Ihe  present  Duke  of  Tiiscany  himself  practises,  and 
Ivisei  his  subjects  to  do.  but  by  no  means  lie  down  upon  a  bed  In  our 

It  Is  observed  tiy  good  housewives  ihal  milk  is  thicker  In  the  autumn 
""'""'  ■   landing  the  grass  musi  be  mote  hearly,  the 


juice  of  it  being  lieller  concocted  by  the  heat  of  the 


the  cattle  drink  water  abundantly  by 

'hicL  doth  much  dilute  liieu  milk.— R, 
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When  the  fox  is  full,  he  pullet h  geese. 

MS.  of  the  15th  cent,  cited  in  Rttrosp.  Rev,^  ii.  309  (3rd  S.) 

When  the  friar's  beaten,  then  comes  James.    CL. 

Walker's  Paramiok^a^  1672,  p.  la    "  Mcrd  rhp  T6\€ftMf  ii  cvfAfULxUi.** 

When  the  frog  and  mouse  would  take  up  the  quarrel,  the  kite 

decided  it. 
When  the  good  man  is  from  home,  the  good  wife's  table  is  soon 

spread. 
When  the  head  acheth,  all  the  body  is  the  worse.     HE. 

Dum  caput  infestat 

Labor,  omnia  membra  molestat.  — R. 

When  the  heart  is  afire,  some  sparks  will  fly  out  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  horse  is  starved,  you  bring  him  oats. 

When  the  house  is  burnt  down,  you  bring  water. 

When  the  husband  drinks  to  the  wife,  all  would  be  well ;  when 

the  wife  drinks  to  the  husband,  nil  is  well. 
When  the  husband  is  fire  and  the  wife  tow,  the  devil  easily 

sets  them  in  a  flame. 
When  the  iron  is  hot,  strike.     HE.* 
When  the  maggot  bites. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

When  the  maid  leaves  the  door  open,  the  cat's  in  fault. 
When  the  mare  hath  a  bald  face,  the  filly  will  have  a  blaze. 
When  the  mist  comes  from  the  hill, 
then  good  weather  it  doth  spill  : 
when  the  mist  comes  from  the  sea, 
then  good  weather  it  will  be.     D. 

When  the  moon's  in  the  fall,  then  wit's  in  the  wane.     D. 
When  the  oak  puts  on  his  gosling  gray, 
'tis  time  to  sow  barley  night  and  day.     D. 
When  the  old  dog  barks,  he  giveth  counsel. 
When  the  old  hen  hatched  such  eggs,  the  devil  was  in  the 
cockscomb. 

Pappe  with  an  Hatchet,  1589,  sign.  C  2  verso. 

When  the  ox  falls,  there  are  many  that  will  help  to  kill  him. 
When  the  pig  is  proffered,  hold  up  the  poke.     HE. 

Quando  te  dieren  la  vaquilla,  acude  con  la  soguilla.     5/4M.     Never 
refuse  a  good  offer. — R. 

When  the  pigeons  go  a  benting, 
then  the  farmers  lie  lamenting.     East  Anglia. 
Forby's  Voce^.,  p.  4x7. 

When  the  pot  boils  over,  it  cooleth  itself. 


I 


When  tlie  psalm  is  ended,  w«  ilien  sing  the  Gloria, 

When  the  rain  raineth  and  the  goose  winketh, 

litlle  wots  the  gosling  what  the  goose  thinlceth. 

Skellons  Garlatidt  «f  Liranll.  1513.  Sir  W,  Vaughan,  in  hii  GaUrit 
FItat.  I6a6,  sign,  p  vtns,  subilitulei  llie  gandfr  for  the  gosling.  There 
is  anolhn  lersioa :  Wlien  Ihe  »l  winkcih.  liille  wou  Ihc  mouse  ulmi 
(he  cat  thinkelb. 

When  the  sand  doih  teed  the  day, 

England  woe  nnd  well  »  day  : 

but  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand, 

then  it's  well  with  Old  England. 

Because  there  i>  more  clay  than  landy  ground  in  England.  — R. 
When  the  shepherd  is  nngry  with  his  sheep,  he  sends  Ihcm  a 

blind  guide. 
When  the  sky  falUth,  we  shall  have  larks,     he. 

"  We  shall  hatie  Urkes  when  the  sUe  dolh  rail, 
Then  wee  shall  haue  fire  to  rost  (hem  wlthalL" 

Daviesot  Hm(.  Sc.  o/Foify {t6it\.  sign,  M  j. 
^ffiui  and  Virginia.  1575.  apud  Dodslry,  lii.  353  ;  Day'*  fU  ef  Gvb. 
1606,  sign.  H  4  vtno.  Sir  John  Haringloii.  in  an  epigism  addnsscd 
about  1604  to  Mr.,  afienrards  Sir  John  Levies,  says  (o  hiin  in  allunoa  to 
the  perils  alleDdaD(  on  dancing  with  prel(y  women  (Sir  J.  D.  bad  pub- 
lished bix  Poem  on  Danting'm  1596) : 

"  Then  hear  with  me.  though  ye(  to  you  ■  slrangrr. 
To  warn  you  of  (he  like,  nar  greater,  danger, 
For  (hough  none  fear  the  falling  or  these  sparks : 
(And  when  Ihcy  fall,  'tvitU  h^  caUhing  larii), 
Aivd  Ihil  may  fall — " 
Hatinglon  had  the  prcsen(  prorerb  in  his  mind  :  but  its  meaning  here 
is  ralher  obscure.     It  is  also  cited  in  Randolph's  Htyfor  Hairily.  iGji 
[Woilu  tiy  Hatlitt.  1875,  p.  451).     At  (he  lime  when  the  quails  migmie 
into  Europe,  (hey  arrive  on  (lie  Bosphorui  and  atljacen(  localities  In  such 
eilrvmlinaiy  mimben,  that  it  is  sajd  /o  rain  fuaili. 

When  the  sloe-tree  is  as  white  as  a  sheet, 

sow  your  barley,  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet. 

When  the  smoke  goes  west,  /  good  weather  is  past  : 

when  the  smoke  goes  east,  /  good  weather  comes  ncist  [next.]  d. 

When  the  steed  is  stulcn,  shut  the  stable-door. 

Marriagi  ef  Wit  and  Wiidom,  drd  i^^70,  Sh.  Soi.^ed.,  SS;__  "  Now 


Compare  Wlun  at  daugMtr,  lli<: 
When  the  lan  is  highest,  he  c: 


i  the  least  shadow. 
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When  (he  sun  sets  bright  and  clear, 
an  easterly  wind  you  need  not  fear.     D. 
When  the  sun  sets  in  a  bank, 
3  westerly  wind  we  shall  not  want,     D. 
When  the  sun  shineth  make  hay.     he, 

Naclit  Timplaria.  1599  (Monnine's  Mtm.  of  Sir  B.  Ruiiytrd). 
"  Whan  the  sunne  shinlli,  make  hay.  whiche  is  10  say. 
Take  time  wlian  lime  comth,  lest  lime  iteale  away."- 

When  the  weasel  and  the  cat  make  a  marriage, 

it  IS  a  very  ill  presage. 

When  [he  weirling  shrieks  at  night, 

sow  the  seed  with  the  morning  light  ; 

but  ware  when  the  cuckoo  swells  its  throat, 

harvest  flies  from  tbe  mooncall's  note. 

See  N.  and  Q..  4[h  S„  i.  p.  614.  The  writer  jayl : 
doubt  that  the  cuckoo  and  mooncalt  are  the  same  ; "  but  I 
by  anolhet  correipandenl  (ii,  aa).  The  saying  does  not  leem,  certainly, 
10  be  peculiar  to  East  Anglin,  al  it  bas  b?en  met  with  in  Yorbiliire,  Ac. 
ToAl\i^ocoh.  of  B.  Anglia.  1830)  does  not  refer  to  it,  howcter.  at  all. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  east, 

'tis  neither  good  for  man  nor  be.lst  ; 

The  eaxl  wind  with  us  is  cDminoaly  very  sharp,  because  h  caroet  off 
the  Continent.    Midland  counlries  of  the  same  latitude  ate  Rcneially 
colder  than  maritime,  and  conlinems  than  islands  ;  ajid  it  is  olserred  iv 
England  that  near  the  seaside,  as  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  Ac.  Ii 
snow  seldom  lies  three  days. — R. 

when  the  wind's  in  the  north, 
the  skilful  fisher  ^oes  not  forth  : 


This  is  an  observation  that  holds  true  all  over  Europe,  and  I  b 
in  a  great  part  of  Asia  too.  For  Italy  and  Greece  the  ancicnl  I  '" 
Greek  poets  witness  ;  as  Ovid,  Madidis  notus  evolat  alis  :  and  '■f  „■ 

the  south,  Melamorfk.  i,  hesailh,  Contraria  lellus  nubibus  aaldnitpIUn 
que  madescii  ab  Auitro.    Homer  calls  the  north  wind  a'Of»ry  Wrvf<     ^"^ 
taith.  In  totum  venti  omties  i  Septentrionc  sicciores  quitm  fc  merUL 
ii.,  cap.  47).     For  Judiea,  In  Asia,  the  Scripture  E'*es  totimony,  / 
xav.  J3.    The  nonb  wind  drives  away  raid.     Whcrefote.  tnr ')»  n^ 
contraries,  the  south  wind  mtist  bring  it.    Tbe  reason  of  m»,  with 
ingEcious  philosopher.  Des  Carles,  I  cooueive  to  be.  becatne  \ 
countries  which  be  under  and  near  la  the  course  cj  tbe  lull,  b 
tafficienily  healed  by  bii  almost  perpendicular  baanis,  send  up  a  a 
lude  of  vapours  into  the  air,  which,  beiag  kept  in  coaslaut  agitatiou 
the  same  heal  that  raised  ihem,  require  a  great  sfaes  10  pertonn  lL 
_— 1_„.  I.  .  .^A  .-,..  jiJii  ajccndlng,  they  must  needs  be  can  ofTji 
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be  niosl  full  o[  clouds  and  Tspoui:.  Now,  Ihc  nonb  wind  blowing, 
keeps  batk  those  vapoun,  and  eausej  clear  weather  in  Iheae  Nonhem 
pans  :  bui  !he  south  wind  brings  store  of  them  along  with  it,  which  by 
the  cold  of  the  air  are  here  condensed  into  clouds  and  (alt  down  in  rain. 
Which  account  is  conlirTDcd  by  what  Fiitiy  repoils  d[  Africa,  Ax.  tit. : 
PefinulaDt  el  duo  naiuram  cum  situ  :  Ausier  Africz  serenui,  Aqvllo 
nubilni.  The  reason  is,  because  Africa  being  under  or  near  ihe  course 
of  Ihe  ran.  Ihe  south  wind  carries  away  Ihe  vajwurs  there  ascending  ; 
bQI  Ihe  Donh  wind  detains  them  ;  and  so  panly  by  compressing,  partly 
by  cooling  them,  cnuses  them  to  condense  uid  descend  in  ihowers. — 8, 

when  ilie  wind's  in  the  west, 

then  'lis  at  the  very  best. 

When  ihe  wind's  in  the  -east  on  Candlemas  Day, 

there  it  will  slick  till  tlie  second  of  May, 

Notes  and  Qaerujt  1st  S.,  t,  46a  ;  vi,  338,  334,  4a  t. 

When  Ihe  wine  is  run  oul,  you'd  stop  the  k^ik. 

When  thou  dost  hear  a  loll  or  knell, 

then  think  upon  ihy  passing  bell. 

When  three  daws  are  seen  on  St.  Peter's  vane  togetlicr, 

then  we  are  sure  to  have  bad  weather. 

i.(.,Sl.  rwer's,  Norwicb.    Mr,  Uigsoai MSS.  C'>ll.  fir  DnrMt",  ^ 

When  thrift  and  you  fell  Qtst  at  a  fray, 

you  played  the  m.in,  and  thrift  ran  away.     HE.* 

When  thrift's  in  the  town,  then  some  are  in  the  field.    DS. 

When   thy  neigiiliour's  house  doth   bum,  be  careful  of  thin 


When  Tottenham  wood  is  ali  on  lire, 
then  Tottenham  street  is  but  mire. 

BcdweU's  DtKriflioM  of  Tellmham.  1631.  ch,  3,  That  is,  when  Tot- 
lenliam  wood,  standing  on  a  bigh  lull  at  Ihe  weal  end  of  the  parub.  halh 
a  foggy  milt  hanging  over  it  in  manner  of  ■  iitKtke,  then  generally  font 
weather  [ollowcin.  Totlenhara  wood,  il  is  sjid,  supplied  formetly  n 
port  of  London  will)  lueL  — R. 


When  trading  iails,  to  turn  tippler.     CI. 
When  two  friends  have  a  common  purs 
other  weeps. 
^^.  When  iwQ  Sundays  come  together, 

^^L  Haughluo'i  Eighihmtii  fir  my  Mency.  wiii 

^H     Dodsley,  (.  50a). 

^ 
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When  we  do  ill,  the  devil  tempteth  us  ;  when  we  do  nothing, 

we  tempt  him. 
When  we  have  gold,  we  are  in  fear ;  when  we  have  none,  we 

are  in  danger. 
When  whins  are  out  of  bloom,  kissing  is  out  of  fashion.     D.. 

Whins  are  never  out  of  bloom.    The  same  may  be  said  of  grouDdseL 
— D.    And  of  furxe  or  gorse. 

When  wine  sinks,  words  swim. 

When,  with  panniers  astride,  /  a  packhorse  can  ride 

through  St.  Levan's  stone,  /  the  world  will  be  done. 

St.  Levan's  stone  is  a  great  rock  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Levan,  co, 
Cornwall. —Halliwell. 

When  you  are  all  agreed  upon  the  time,  quoth  the  Vicar,  V\\ 
make  it  rain. 

This  is  a  good  satire  on  those  (fools  or  hypocrites,  or  both  ?)  who  com- 
mand prayers  for  wet  or  dry  weather. 

When  you  are  an  anvil,  hold  you  still ; 
when  you  are  a  hammer,  strike  your  fill.     H. 
When  you  are  at  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does. 
When  you  die,  your  trumpeter  will  be  buried. 
When  you  go  to  dance,  take  heed  whom  you  take  by  the  hand. 
When  you  have  no  observers,  be  afraid  of  yourself. 
When  you  ride  a  colt,  see  your  saddle  be  girt. 
New  Help  to  Discourse^  1721,  p.  134. 

Where  a  man's  heart  is,  there  is  his  God. 

Booke  in  Meeter  of  Robin  Conscience  (circA  1550),  in  Hazlitt*s  Pop, 
Poetry,  iii.  231. 

Where  a  man  lives  well,  there  is  his  country. 

Tragedie  of  Solyman  and  Perseda,  1599,  apud  Hawkins,  ii.  261.  Ubi 
bene,  unpatria.  Where  men  are  well  used,  they  will  resort.  Ilia  mihi 
patria  est^  ubi  pascor,  non  ubi  nascor. 

Where  bad's  the  best,  nought  must  be  the  choice. 
Where  bees  are  there  is  honey. 

Where  there  are  industrious  persons  there  is  wealth ;  for  the  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  rich.  This  we  see  verified  in  our  neighbours  the 
Hollanders. — R.  1670. 

Where  chickens  feather,  foxes  will  gather. 

Where  coin's  not  common,  common  must  be  scant. 

Where  content  is,  there  is  a  feast. 

Where  every  hand  fleeceth,  the  sheep  goes  naked.    CL. 

Where  God  helps,  nought  harms. 

Ther  God  wile  helpen,  nouth  ne  dereth.  —Havelok  the  Dane.  ed.  Skear. 
l  148. 
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Where  had  the  devil  the  friar  ? 

Tarloi'S  ScHlkr.  i6ig.     "Where  had  ibe  Devil  (he  friiLT,  bal  when 
he  wai)-~Vltienpoil'i  New  Tru*  la  CAtat  (it  £>ivt/l.  1639,  G  4. 

Where  honour  ceaseih,  there  knowledge  decreaseih. 

HonoiaJii  anes.    Qu<i  CBim  vinutcm  ampleciiiuc  ip^am  pismia  si 


as?     On  I 

Sinl  MeCKtiAtfs.  non  deerunt.  Flacce,  Mirons 
Vjigiliumque  tibi  vel  lua  nin  dabanl. — R, 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'lis  folly  to  be  wise. 
Where  it's  weakesi,  there  the  thread  breakeih. 
Where  love  fails  we  espy  all  faults. 
Where  many  geese  be,  be  many  turds. 

Sfiait-Aamt  ff/  Wamtn.  1541  (Haililf*  P.  P.,  iv.  113) 

Where  no  fault  is,  ihere  needs  no  pardon. 
Where  none  else  will,  (he  devil  himself  must  bear 

Lyly's  Euphuu,  1579,  hUi.  Aiber,  p.  53, 
Where  nothing  is,  a  little  thing  doth  case.     HE, 
Where  nothing  is  nothing  tan  be  had. 
•■■■    re  nought  19  to  be  had  the  king  must  lose  his 
I  legal  aphorisin,   raihei  than  a  proverb,  however. 


lere  nought  is  10  wed  with,  wise  men  flee  the  do};,     he. 

lere  one  is  wise  two  arc  happy, 
Where  saddles  lack, 

beiler  ride  on  3  p.id  than  on  the  horse  bareback.     HE. 
Wlicre  shall  a  man  have  a  worse  friend  than  he  brings  from 

home .'    Somerset. 
Where  something  is  found,  there  look  again. 
Where  the  bee  sucks  honey,  the  spider  sucks  poison. 
Where  the  carcase  is,  the  ravens  will  gather. 
Where  the  dam  le.ips  over,  the  kid  follows. 
Where  the  deer  is  slain,  there  will  some  of  his  blood  lie. 
Wliere  the  heart  is  past  hope,  the  face  is  past  shame. 
Where  the  hedge  is  lowest,  men  may  soonest  over.     he. 

■  ■  Where  bcder  is  lowe.  Ihere  cuery  man  Heads  downe. " — GaKoigne's 
Works,  by  HaiUii,  i,  409. 


Id  ops  Budada 


Where  the  horse  lieth  duwn,  ihi 

Cornwall. 
Where  the  knot  is  loose  the  siring  slippeth. 
I  Where  the  scythe  cuts  and  the  plough  rives 
e  fairies  and  bee-bikes,     d. 
Btkti  =  nesis. 


hairs  will  be  found. 
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Where  the  Turk's  horse  once  treads  the  grass  never  grows. 

Where  the  water  is  shallow;  no  vessel  will  ride. 

Where  there  are  no  receivers,  there  arc  no  thieves.     HE. 

Where  there  are  reeds,  there  is  water. 

Where  there  is  a  man,  there  do  not  thou  shew  thyself  a  man. 

Where  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

Fin  que  c*  h  fiato  ▼'  k  speranza.  ItaL  "  iG|^o  dvm  anima  est  spes 
esC—TulL  ad  Attic.  'EXxiaet  ip  ^iioi^v  MXvtrrot  9i  $a»hm%. 
When  all  diseases  fled  out  of  Pandora's  box,  hope  remained  there  stiIL~  R. 
Ehim  spiro  spero,  was  King  Charles  I.'s  motto;  and  I  have  leen  it  em- 
ployed by  one  or  two  other  eariy  possessors  of  books. 

Where  there  is  much  love,  there  is  much  mistake. 

Where  there  is  no  honour,  there  is  no  grief.     H. 

Where  there  i^  no  love,  all  are  faults. 

Where  there  is  store  of  oatmeal,  you  may  put  enough  in  the 

crock.    Somerset. 
Where  there  is  whispering,  there  is  lying. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
Where  two  fools  meet,  the  bargain  goes  off. 
Where  vice  is,  vengeance  follows. 

**  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruitpede  Poena  daudo. " — Horat. — R. 

Where  we  least  think,  there  goeth  the  hare  away. 

Hcywood  and  Davies  have  merely,  There  goes  the  hare  away.  Prom 
a  passage  in  the  interlude  of  New  Customs ^  1573,  we  are  enabled  to  collect 
the  meaning  to  be,  that  in  such  a  direction  sets  the  tide  of  opinion,  or 
thither  is  the  general  throng  : 

'  •  For  where  as  al  these  came,  Perverse  Doctrine,  Avarice, 
Ignorance,  and  Creweltie, 
There ^th  the  hare  away." 

But  compare  Kyd*s  Spanish  Tragedy  (1592),  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  v.  ro8, 
and  Lxidy  Alimony^  1659,  ibid.^  uv.  321. 

Where  wealth,  there  friends. 

W^here  wine  is  not  common,  commons  must  be  sent.     c. 

Where  you  see  a  jester,  a  fool  is  not  far  off. 

Where  you  think  there  is  bacon,  there  is  no  chimney,     h. 

Where  your  will  is  ready,  your  feet  are  light.     H. 

Wheresoever  you  see  your  kindred,  make  much  of  your  friends. 

Wherever  a  man  dwell,  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  thorn-bush 

near  his  door.    CL. 

No  place,  no  condition,  is  exempt  from  all  trouble.  Nihil  est  ab  omni 
parte  beatum.  In  medio  Tybride  Sardinia  est.  I  think  it  is  true  of  the 
thorn-bush  in  a  literal  sense.  Few  places  in  England  where  a  man  can 
live  in  but  he  shall  have  one  near  him.— R. 

Wherever  an  ass  falleth,  there  will  he  never  fall  agnin. 
Wherever  you  see  your  friend,  trust  unto  yourself. 
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Whether  you  boil  snow  or  pound  ii,  you  can  have  but  water 

of  it.     H. 
Whicb  way  lo  London  ?  a.  poke  full  of  plums.     Ct. 

"  Ali>  Meoecles.  nlia  PorceUus  loquilur. "— £rui«iii. 

While  men  go  after  a  leech,  the  body  is  buried. 

Tlu  TtilamtKl  b/ Lmi  {Cianctti  Worki,  i6oa,  fol.  399  f^fv). 

While  the  discreet  advise,  the  foot  doth  his  business.    H. 
While  the  dog  gnaweth,  the  cat  would  eat. 
MS.  isth  cent.,  ap.  Rttr.  Rev.,  3rd  S,,  ii,  309, 

While  the  dust  is  on  your  feet,  sell  what  you  have  bought, 
While  the  grass  groweili,  the  seely  horse  siarieth.     HK, 
"  To  whom  of  old  this  prouerbe  well  It  Knies, 
While  eriuse  dooth  gtow.  (he  lelly  horse  he  slenies.'' 
—Paradyct  af  Daynly  Deuytes,  1578,  repr.  1867,  p.  aS.      Bel  caval  non 
moriie,  che  I'hcrta  freaca  de  veDire.     It'll. 

While  the  hound  gnaweih  bone, 
companion  would  he  have  none-. 

MS.  inCCC.  Cambridge  (a/WWrighfti'.io/i,  i.  1*9). 
"  Wil  de  huad  Ena3b  bon, 
I-fere  neld  he  non." 
"Dum  canls  le  rodit,  sociari  piuribusodil.*' 
—Ltenint  verse  e/  the  la'*  century.  In  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Cairb.  (i^iaL) 
"ChcD  en  colyn  eompalgnie  ne  deiire."    Otd  Fr. 

While  the  leg  warmeih  /  ihe  boot  harmeth.     he. 

While  the  tall  maid  is  stooping,  the  liitle  one  hath  sviepi  the 

While  thy  shoe  is  on  thy  foot,  tread  upon  the  thorns. 
While  you  trust  lo  the  dog,  the  «olf  slips  into  the  sheepfold. 
Whip  and  whuire  /  never  made  good  furwe. 

Salfh  RoisteT  Doitler  UifA).  Hailiit'i  Dodslejr.  iii,  70,     TTiij  appean 
to  be  an  agricultural  wying,  and/Hi«  is  Ihc  old  toim  filfitrnnu. 

Whist  I  and  catch  a  mouse. 
Whist,  whist !  I  smell  a  bird's  nest. 
White  Easter  brings  green  Christm.is. 
White  silver  draws  black  lines. 
White  son. 

\  Edward  Underhitl'g  AdmA'tY.  1554.  in  Arber'i  tnimrr.  If. 
Again,  in  Ralfh   RQisUr  Doiittr  (Kulitl' 


Hold  by  hit  yea  and  nay,  be  hix  nl 


Whhher  goest,  grief?    Where 
Whither  shall  the  ox  go  where 


!  shall  not  labour? 
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Who  are  you  for  ?    I  am  for  him  whom  I  get  most  by. 

This  sage  maxim  may  be  regarded  as  of  kin  to  that  couplet,  which  was 
the  guiding  principle  of  a  late  London  tradesman : 

Best  please  and  serve  those 
That  best  does  and  least  owes. 

Who  boils  his  pot  with  chips  makes  his  broth  smell  of  smoke. 
Who  bulls  the  cow  must  keep  the  calf. 

Mr.  Howell  saith  that  this  is  a  law  proverb.— R.  "  Let  him  that  got 
the  calfe  keep  the  cow."— Day's  lUofGvh^  1606,  repr.  98. 

Who  buys  /  hath  need  of  an  hundred  eyes  ; 
who  sells,  /  hath  enough  of  one. 

New  Help  to  Discourse^  1731,  p.  135.  A  cbi  compra  bisogna  haver 
cent'  occhi,  a  chi  vende,  ne  basta  d'  uno.  ItaL  Caveat  emptor.  Let 
the  buyer  look  to  himself ;  the  seller  knows  both  the  worth  and  price  of 
his  commodity.— R.  Henry  Parrot  quaintly  puts  this  motto  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  Laquei  Ridiculosi,  or  Springes  for  Woodcocks^  1613. 

Who  can  help  sickness  ?  quoth  the  drunken  wife  when  she  lay 

in  the  gutter. 
Who  can  hold  that  will  away  ?    HE.* 
Who  can  hold  what  they  have  not  in  their  hand  ? 
Who  can  sing  so  merry  a  note 
as  may  he  that  cannot  change  a  groat  ?     HE. 

"Who  lyue  so  mery,  and  make  such  sporte,  as  they  that  be  of  thr 
poorest  sort  ?  "  is  the  title  of  a  ballad  licensed  m  1557-8.  See  Rimbault's 
Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballads^  1851,  p.  83. 

Who  dainties  love  shall  beggars  prove. 
Who  depends  upon  another  man^  table  often  dines  lale. 
Chi  per  man  d'  altri  s'  imbocca  tardi  satolla.    Ital, — R. 

Who  doth  his  own  business  fouls  not  his  hands.     H. 

Who  draws  his  sword  against  his  prince  must  throw  away  the 

scabbard. 
Who  draws  others  into  ill-courses  is  the  devil's  factor. 
Who  drives  an  ass  and  leads  a  whore, 
hath  pain  and  sorrow  evermore. 

The  Italians  add,  *E  corre  in  arena.  The  French  say,  Qui  femme 
croit  et  &ne  mene,  son  corps  ne  sera  jamais  sans  peine. 

Who  eats  his  cock  alone  must  saddle  his  horse  alone.     H. 
Quien  solo  cdme  su  gallo,  solo  ensille  su  caballo.     Span, 

Who  gives  to  all,  denies  all.     H. 

Who  goes  to  bed  supperless,  all  night  tumbles  and  tosses. 

This  is  an  Italian  proverb  :  Chi  va  a  letto  senza  cena.  tutta  notte  si 
dimena.  That  is,  if  a  man  go  to  bed  hungry  ;  otherwise,  he  that  eats  a 
plentiful  dinner  may  well  aflord  to  go  to  bed  supperless,  unless  he  hath 
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|!Olo 


le  tirong  bodily  labour  a 
:'src9(  litl  Ihe  stomach  be 


■rise.    Certainly  ii 
implied  ;  Ihai '     *' 


ii  least  Bfiec  lupper.  For  \is  the  old  physicians  lell  Uf ) 
though  Ihe  second  and  third  eoncociions  be  best  performed  in  sleep,  yet 
Ihe  first  is  cathEr  disturbed  and  perverted.  Ifil  be  objected,  that  labour- 
ing people  do  not  observe  such  rule,  but  do  both  go  to  bed  presently  ajfter 
supper  and  to  work  after  dinner,  yet  who  mote  healthful  ihau  they  ?  I 
ansufer,  that  the  taje  is  diHerenl ;  for  though  by  such  practice  they  do 
turn  the  tneal  out  of  their  stomachs  before  full  and  perfect  concoction, 
and  90  multiply  crude  bumoun.  yet  they  work  and  sweat  them  out  again, 
which  students  and  sedentary  persons  do  noi.  Indeed,  some  men,  who 
have  a  speedy  concoction  and  hotbrains,  must,  to  procure  sleep,  eat  some- 
thing at  night  which  may  send  op  gen'.Ie  vapours  into  the  head,  and 
compose  Ihe  spirits.  Chi  ben  cena  ben dorme.  Ital.  'The  Portuguese. 
on  Ihe  conlmty,  say,  Sc  queres  enfermar,  cea,  &  varte  deilar^  If  you 
would  be  ill,  sup,  ami  [hen  go  to  sleep. — R, 

1  Wlio  had  what  he  halh  not,  would  do  that  he  doth  do.     HE.* 
I  Whoh.-.slandhas  war. 

Qui  habel  mullum  icm,  hsbel  mullum  guemc. 

Who  has  Dot  a  good  tongue  ought  lo  have  good  hands. 

Who  hath  aching  teeth  hath  ill  tenants. 

Who  hath  a  fair  wife  needs  more  thao  two  eyes.     r. 

Who  hath  a  good  trade,  /  through  all  w.iters  may  wade. 

Who  haih  a  scold  hath  sorrow  to  his  srips. 

Who  bath  a  wolf  For  his  mate  needs  a  dog  for  his  man,     k. 

Who  hath  bitter  in  his  mouth  spits  not  all  sweet.     H. 

Who  hath  horns  in  his  bosom,  let  him  not  put  them  on  his 

head, 
Who  hath  many  peas  may  put  the  more  in  the  pot.     H. 
■;  Who  hath  no  more  bread  than  need  must  not  keep  a  dog.     M. 
I  Who  hath  none  to  still  him  m^y  weep  otit  his  eyes.    H. 
KWho  hath  spice  enough  may  season  his  me;it  as  he  pleaseth. 
[Who  in  January  sows  oats,  /  gets  gold  and  gro.its  : 
aws  in  May,  /  gets  little  that  way, 

is  a  cuckold, .and  conceals  it,  carries  coals  in  his  bosom. 
ien  es  comudo.  y  ciUa,  en  ei  coraion  Iritc  un  ascuo.    Span, 
i  born  to  be  hanged  shall  never  be  drowned. 
■w  Hilf  lo  Diicoiirtiy  lyai,  p.  tjs. 
Who  keeps  company  with  a  wolf  will  learn  to  howl. 
■Who  knows  who's  a  good  maid  i 
|.WIio  hkcs  not  his  business,  his  business  likes  not  him, 


Ce  dil  Ii  vilDin 
K/ Ikt  Count  of  Bnlagnt  {Vlnt'nV: 
I'cll  sees  afar  ofi. 


Enuy..  1846,  ..  p.  .40). 
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Who  looks  not  before  finds  himself  behihd. 

Who  loseth  his  due  getteth  no  thanks. 

Who  marries  between  the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  will  never 

thrive. 
Who  marries  for  love  without  money,  hath  good  nights  and 

sorry  days. 
Who  may  hold  that  will  away  ?    HE. 
Who  meddleth  in  all  things  may  shoo  the  gosling.     HE. 
Compare  To  shoo  the  goose, 

"  He  that  medleth  with  all  thyng,  may  shooe  the  goslyng  : 
If  all  such  medlers  were  set  to  goose  shoyng, 
No  goose  neede  go  barfoote  betweene  this  and  Greese. 
For  so,  we  should  haue  as  many  goose  shooers  as  geese." — Heywood, 

Who  more  busy  than  they  that  have  least  to  do  ? 
Who  nothing  have  shall  nothing  save.    . 
Who  on  the  Sabbath  pares  his  horn, 
it  were  better  for  him  he  had  never  been  born. 

Horn,  i.e.,  nails.  At  toto  Thori  die  hominibus  ungues  secare  minimi 
licuit. — Finn  Magnusen,  Lex  Edd.y  s.  v.  Thor,  quoted  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  ist  S.,  ii.  p.  511. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Judkin,  in  his  account  of  a  Mission  to  the  Euphrates, 
1828,  mentions  a  rhyme,  of  which  he  had  a  recollection,  from  its  having 
been  impressed  on  his  youthful  fancy  : 

'*  On  Friday  hair  shorn. 
On  Sunday  pare  horn  ; 
Better  the  child  had  never  been  bom." 

This  book  is  a  skit  on  Judson's  Narrative  of  an  American  Baptist  Mission. 
1825,  and  was  written,  I  believe,  by  Thomas  Landseer,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Judkin.  Landseer  also  wrote,  I  understand  from  my  reUtive 
Mr.  C.  W.  Reynell,  The  Theological  Vampire  Exposed,  Svo,  1833. 

Who  remove  stones,  bruise  their  fingers.     H. 
Who  robs  a  scholar,  robs  twenty  men. 

"  For,"  explains  Ray,  "commonly  he  borrows  ^  cloak  of  one,  a  sword 
of  another,  a  pair  of  boots  of  another,  a  hat  of  a  fourth,"  &c. 

Who  shall  hang  the  bell  about  the  cat's  neck?    HE. 

Skelton's  Colyn  Cloute.  The  same  writer  has,  in  a  similar  sense,  the 
inquiry : 

"  —  Lat  se,  who  that  dare 
Sho  the  mockysshe  mare  ? — " 

**  Who  shall  ty  the  bell  about  the  cat's  necke  low  ? 
Not  I  (quoth  the  mouse)  for  a  thing  that  I  V.iioyi."^HeyTDOod^ 

Appicar  chi  vuol'  il  sonaglio  alia  gatta?  Ital.  The  mice,  at  a  con- 
sultation held  how  to  secure  themselves  from  the  cat,  resolved  upon 
hanging  a  bell  about  her  neck,  to  give  warning  when  she'  was  near ;  but 
when  this  was  resolved,  they  were  as  far  to  seek ;  for  who  would  do  it  ? 
— R. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Who  shall  keep  ibe  keepera  ? 
Quii  cuslodict  lp«os  cuitodei? 

Its  too  well  thinks  ill  too  ofl.     D: 
o  bold  u  blind  Bayard  1    Ke. 
o  deaf  31  he  thai  will  not  hear  ? 

"  Who  is  its  iait,  or  so  blyndc.  a 


»r  aee?"— /^^wwm/. 


Who  so  merry  as  be  chat  hath  nought  to  li^se  ? 
Ifjifar  (i6j»l.    Compare  W\) i4»  sint,  ts:. 

Who  Speaks  of  the  wolf  sees  his  tail,     w. 

Who  spends  before  he  thrives,  will  beg  before  he  ihink). 

Who  spends  more  th.in  he  should, 

■hall  not  have  lo  spend  when  he  would.     9. 

Who  spiis  against  heaven,  it  falls  in  his  f.ice.    H. 

Who  that  builds  his  house  of  sallows, 

and  pricks  bis  blind  horse  over  the  fallowi, 

and  suffiireth  his  wife  to  go  seek  hallows, 

is  worthy  to  be  hanged  on  the  gallows. 

Chaucei'l  Wifef  Bathii  PrMap-   MS.  I.anid.  761,  temp.  Hen   V   id 
Rtl.  Ant..  I,  333.     Ser  rUo  Herliert's  Amu,  p,  119. 

Who  the  devil  will  chanKt  a  rabbit  for  a  rat  ?     HB. 

Who  wss  killed  b)f  a  vannon-buliet  was  cursed  in  his  mother's 

belly. 
Who  weddcth  ere  be  be  wise  shall  die  ere  be  thrive,    ihl 
Who  win  in  time  present  [from]  pleasure  refrain, 
shall  in  itme  (o  come  the  more  ulcasiire  attain,     ne.* 
Who  will  not  keep  a  penny  sh.ill  never  have  manv.     CU 
Who  will  sell  [he  cow  must  say  the  word.    H. 
Who  would  be  a  gpnileman,  let  him  ttunti  a  town. 
lAlio  would  borrow  when  he  hath  not,  let  liim  borrow  when  lie 

hath. 
Who  would  do  ill  ne'er  wants  occasion.    B. 
Who  would  hold  his  house  very  clein, 
ought  lodge  no  priest  nor  pi|;con  therein,    w. 
Who'd  keep  a  cow,  when  he  majr  have  a  pottle  of  milk  for  a 

"■■■lom  r.ii.l  1,1V r.  lib  btich  brings  forth  pl_|:v 


n  say 


lean. 


r  /  Dc'er  dwell  in  one  place. 
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Whose  conscience  is  cumbered  and  standeth  not  clean, 
of  another  man's  deeds  the  worse  will  he  deem. 
ReL  Antiq.,  i.  205  (from  a  MS.  Z5tb  cent.) 

Whose  house  is  of  glass  must  not  throw  stones  at  another.    H. 
Whoso  first  cometh  to  the  mill,  first  grist 

Chaucer's  Works,  ubi  infrd.  Qui  premier  vient  au  moulin,  premier 
doit  mouldre.     Fr. 

Whoso  hath  but  a  mouth,  /  shall  ne'er  in  England  suffer  drouth. 

For  if  he  doth  but  open,  it  is  a  chance  but  it  will  rain  in.  True  it  is, 
we  seldom  suffer  for  want  of  rain  :  and  if  there  be  any  fault  in  the  temper 
of  our  air,  it  is  its  over-moistness.  which  inclines  us  to  the  scurvy  and  con- 
sumptions ;  diseases  the  one  scarce  known,  the  other  but  rare,  in  hotter 
countries. — R. 

Whoso  heweth  over-high,  /  the  chips  will  fall  in  his  eye. 

Par  lament  of  Byrdes  (circ4  1550).  "  For  an  old  Prouerbe  it  is 
ledged  :  He  that  heweth  to  hie,  with  chippes  he  may  lese  his  sight." — 
The  Testament  of  Love  (Chaucer's  Works,  1602,  foL  379  verso),  "In 
the  choyce  of  a  wife,  sundry  men  are  of  sundry  mindes ;  one  looketh  high, 
as  one  y*  feareth  no  chips.  ' — Lyly's  EupA.  and  his  England^  1580,  repr. 
Arber,  p.  467.     Howell  and  Ray  afford  different  but  imerior  versions. 

Whoso  in  youth  no  virtue  useth, 
in  age  all  honour  him  refuseth. 

AfS.  Rawlinson,  c.  86,  fol.  31,  quoted  by  Mr.  Fumivall  in  bis  Babees 
Book,  &c.,  z868. 

Whoso  is  hungry  and  lists  well  to  eat, 

let  him  come  to  Sprotborough  for  his  meat ; 

and  for  a  night  and  for  a  day, 

his  horse  shall  have  both  corn  and  hay, 

and  no  man  shall  ask  him  when  he  goeth  away. 

Sprotborough,  three  and  a  half  miles  S.W.  of  Doncaster  (Higson's 
MSS.  Coll,,  Now  22). 

Whoso  lacketh  a  stock,  his  gain's  not  worth  a  chip. 
Whoso  learneth   young,   forgets  not  when  he  is  old,  quoth 
Hendyng. 

Proverbs  0/ Hendyng  {Reliq.  Antig.,  i.  xio). 

Whoso  of  wealth  taketh  no  heed, 

he  shall  find  [his]  fault  in  time  of  need. 

Proverbs  attached  to  Lydgate's  Stans  Puer  ad  Afensam,  ed.  Caxton. 

Whoso  roweth  against  the  flood,  of  sorrow  he  shall  drink. 
Wright's  PoHtUal  Somg%,  1839,  p.  254. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


(Vhoso  stretcheih  his  foot  runber  than  ih«  whitd,  shall  stretch 
it  in  the  straw. 

"Whoioittekethii  Tot  fortherelhui  Ibewhttcl,  he  schat  ilrekcn  In  Itie 
straw.' — Beoi  t/  Hmhandry,  attributed  (o  Robert  Grouelesle,  Rithop 
of  Lincoln,  quoted  in  Rlleii'i  Umeriati  e/ Lmien,  p.  8.  "  It  rtlludet  to 
the  ilnw  bed.  loosely  covend  Hiih  ■  vkilitat  blanket.  It  is.  ituoted  by 
Langtuid  inlheC  letlof /"wri /■A'awdfl."— AUri><A«/'/v.  II'.  11'. 
Shtat. 

Whoso  will  no  evil  do,  shall  do  nr>thLng  that  belongeth  thereto. 
Whitfont'i   Wtrlu  for  HtailuhUri.  edit.   tS33.  3l|ri'   1^  3      Sonh- 
brt>aia(TrtiUtxagainil  Diiing.&s:.,  1577.  rcpr.  1B43,  p.  173). 

Whosoever  is  leine,  thou'lt  be  his  man. 
Who's  the  Tool  now  i 

Thtt  leem*  to  have  been  ubdenlood  provetblally.     In   Dajr**  /''  "/ 

Gvli.    1606,   ligti,   H  n,  line  of  (he  duinmeia  uys ;  *■  Doe  you  know 

IheK?    Who  are   the  fools  now?"     And  in  a  tone  in  DtmUrvrntiu, 

,       160Q.  reprinted  In  KImbaull'i  Stxi/i  ohJ  Balliuli,  1651,  p.  115.  we  have 


■■  Mar 


>,  fiel 


Wickedness  with  beauty  is  tht;  devil's  hook  baited. 

Widdecombe  hills  arc  picking  ihcir  geese  foster,  futer,  fatter. 
Dtvontkire. 
^H  Naitt  and  Queria,  xu  S.,  ii.  511.  Thl*  is  an  alliuioa,  I  apprebend. 
^L  lo  the  fall  ofinow  on  t line  1  litis,  and  Ihii  lenlenu  is  iifobably  }iui  inch 
^H  anotherchlldren'ioryaiihat  noticed  ID  the  DijJat  1^ lirJi,  iBa>,pL  a^^. 
^H  "  Snaw,  maw.  bitor , 

^M  BulL  bu!l.  ^ler 

^^B  Owd  women  picking  geete. 

^H  Sending  feaihen  down  to  Leeds." 

^H   bat  tbe  ilmilltuds  ot  tnowllaket  to  people  picking  gectc  u  very  (encial 

"wid. 


K^ide  Kt  the  bow.band. 

,  tbe  left  hand.     A*  w*  should 

-  fit'tfrnta  'wA*r%'li^ ' |i 


say.  Wide  of  the  iDwk. 
Ih  bow-hand  tllll.  brother  :  my  longinn  an  nut 
■     ~ ItiOddleuuTi  Wutk^ 


■yuU.  Yoorawlde 
(840. 
Wide,  quoth  Wallls,  when  bis  —  was  in  the  bed 

//tro  amj  Uanirr.  A  Uaet  f$im,  idji,  |i  6 


Wide,  quoth  Wilson. 
"Wide  will  wear,  /  but  nai 
nVider  cats  and  a  shorter 
Vife  and  children  a 


w  will  tear. 


)Vlld  atid  stool  never  snuii  a  luS. 


r 
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Wilful  waste  brings  woeful  want. 

Will  any  hang  a  wooden  kettle  over  the  fire? 

Will  buyeth,  and  monev  payeth.     B.  UV  M.  R. 

WLll  is  Ihe  cause  of  woe. 

Will  will  have  will,  though  will  woe  win,     HB. 

Will's  a  good  boy  when  Will's  at  home.     CL. 

Willi  nilli.     SPENCER. 

I.e.,  Will  hi,  nil!  hi.     M'^-istV.y  »  a  phme  tar  ■  »«ve 
Willows  are  weak,  yet  they  bind  other  wood. 
Wiltshire  mo  on  rakers. 

"  The  expression  of  ■  Hampihire  and  Wiluhire  moORtakcn '  1 
cngin  in  Ibe  Wiltshire  peasanls  fishing  up  Ihe  conlraliguul  fo 
iiLEhi  brought  through  the  [New]  Forest  and  hid  in  tbe  vanons 
—Wise's  NriB  Fortil,  1867,  p.    170.     Compan   the    Uitta^  4 
Bnardi,  i3&7,  p.  4^3. 

Win  at  first,  and  lose  at  last. 

rillc  of  a  ballad  prilled  in  1&80.     Sec  my  B 
Win  gold  and  wear  gold.     C. 
Win  whoso  may,  it  is  for  &11  to  sell. 

Chaueer^i  WifefBathti  Prolegi. 

Wind  and  weather,  do  thy  worst. 
Wine  and  wenches  empty  men's  purse?. 
Wine-counsels  seldom  prosper.     K. 

nd  this  in  rhyme: 


Wiii  di 


Wme  by  the  savour,  bread  by  the  colour.     D.  of  u.  1 
Wine  huth  drowned  more  men  than  the  si 
Wine  is  a  turncoat ;  first  a  friend,  then  an  enemy. 
Wine  makes  old  wives  wenches.     CL. 
Wine  neither  keeps  secrets  nor  fulfils  promises.  , 

Wine  that  costs  nothing  is  digested  ere  it  be  drunk. 
Wine  washeth  oif  the  uaub. 

Wine,  wood,  women,  and  water.     Herefordskirt. 
Tliis  county  Is  saiJ  !□  be  famous  for  ils  (our  W'l,  11 


(IliW 


enery),  ii 


«^(ih«J* 


Wmkabank  and  Temple-brough, 

will  buy  all  ICngiand  through  and  through. 

Winkabank  ti  ■  wood  upon  a  hill  neir  ShcffiebL  trfi 
remiinden  of  an  old  camp.  Temple-hnragh  Maadlli 
iLmJ  ihc  Dun,  ntraiil  n  quarter  ol  a  mile  from  l!l~  *  ~ ' 
rivers  mMt.  It  u  ■  Muare  plu  olKroaiul,M~ 
bidden  oflen  loijulml  for  llie  mint    '  -  -  - 


ProverbLil  Phrases. 


he  uld  wu  >i«ar  Rottiecham.  Thli  prolmbly  might  be  ii,  t(  we  alio*  ih 
name  for  itiy  lUvumeni :  bohjei,  (Iwre  n  a  pool  nol  fit  fiom  II  CAlln 
lord/m-dam,  whlcli  name  xemi  lo  be  compouiided  o(  Jut,  one  of  Ih 
namei  of  tb*  cod  Thor,  and  Don,  ihe  nameof  ihe  river.— R. 


Winter  and  wedloclc  tnme  n 
Winter  finds  out  wliat  s 
Winter  is  sunimer'a  bcir. 

Al  invionM  HqtIom,  vcnso  abundoio. 


I 


Winter  tb«U  w:irp  w 


n  the  «lcy.    D. 


ftuir; 


onl|b 


"  Fr«m.  fre«e,  Ihoa  bl 

Al  beaefiii  fortol  - 
Tbough  tbou  the  wal«n  wup. 
Tbr  'ilna  It  not  K)  sliarp 

At  rrleud  rememlufHl  nol." 


'Winicr  thunder  is  the  summer's  wonder. 

itHt  Nttur^t  Sttrrti.  1658.  p.  iij. 

Winief-time  for  shoeing 
pe»cod-time  Tor  wooing.    Devoiukirt. 
S«  mx  fafuUr  Anli^.  tfGr.  Bhr<tiH, 


I  Ihou 


.S70.  11.  57. 

s  often  cliange. 


I 


Winter  weather  and  women's 

Winter's  thunder  and  summer'*  flood 

never  boded  Englithman  good. 

Wiidom  in  a  pout  man  i)  a  diamond  set  in  lead. 

Wifdom  is  a  good  purchase,  though  we  p^y  dear  for  it. 

Wisdom  likclh  noi  chance. 

iMUry  ef  t%<ij  iKampa'a -tfm/rr -M.M.,  l8j6,  p.  ttts\. 

W'ltdom  sometimei  wallu  in  clouted  ihoti. 
Wi*e  Ijebiod  ibe  band. 

Tin  Ctmtt^U  fliitt^  ^m  Utrrtagt  tanil  firgmMS  and  HrfJantmi 
(die*  i6;oJ,  p.  *i. 


iWise  (ear  begei*  care. 
Wise  men  chan^-e  Ihcir  mind,  fooln  never. 
Wuc  men  have  thtir  mouih  m  their  bean,  fools  ihnr  bean 
iktit  tDuuili. 
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Wtse  men  la  use  vorid  are  like  timber  trees  ia  a  hedge,  here 


-^  #- 


%%'ise  men  Isam  by  odier  men's  mistakrs  foots  bf  their 
Wise  vcrds  and  grsat  seidcm  agree. 
Wuhers  and  vociders  be  co  good  hoosehokiers.     HE. 
Ommtrjwunt  Kern  Comamtmwmmltk,  1647. 

"  T=e  Haske  safd,  «7sbers  vazt  «t3, 
^^iKxher  rbejr  speake  Sood  or  sty  0.  ** 
PmrUaaaemi ^f  Bjria  Kaci  1550U  »  Haifitt's  P.  P..m.  171. 

Wishes  can  nerer  fill  a  sack. 

Wi:  and  wisdcm  are  good  warison,  qaoth  Hendjng. 
i.€.^  pcttosioa.     P,ef  H.  in  Rd.  An:Lg..  L  109^ 

Wit  bought  is  better  than  vit  taaght. 

Cfaamboiain's  Omceits,  ClituMa,  kc,  1639  {ap.  Old  EmgL  /.  B..  m,\ 

Wit  goes  not  all  by  the  hair. 

Sir  Tkemat  More,  a  play  f  drc4  1590),  ed.  D]ro^  59. 

Wit  is  folly  unless  a  wise  man  hath  the  keeping  of  iL 
Wit  is  never  good  till  it  be  bought.     HE. 
Scogin's  Jeiti,  ed.  1626. 

Wit  may  be  bought  too  dear. 

Wit  without  wisdom  cuts  other  men's  meat  and  its  own  fingers. 

With  a  fool  and  a  knave  there's  no  conclusion. 

With  a  grain  of  allowance. 

The  Latin  Cum  grano  salts  is  at  least  eqxially  familiar. 

With  a  little  steel  a  little  man*s  armed.     DS. 
With  a  mischief. 

' '  And  also  your  comming  I  would  disdajme. 
And  bid  you  walke  with  a  wylde  mischief. " 
—  Wife  Lapped  in  AfarelUs  Skin  (circi  1570),  in  Hazlitt*s  Pop.  Poetry, 
ir.  187. 

With  a  wanion. 

TowneUy  Mysteries,  109 ;  Hannan*s  Caveat,  1567.  **  Was  not  this  a 
good  prelate  ?  he  should  haue  bene  at  home  a  preachyuge  in  h]rs  Dioces 
in  a  wanioff."— Latimer's  Serwums,  1549,  repr.  Arber,  p.  65. 

With  a  wet  finger,  />.,  without  any  trouble.     HE.* 

*'  Lentulo.  No,  sir  ?  what  will  you  lay,  and  I  can  finde 
One  with  a  wet  finger  that  is  starke  blinde?" 

—Rare  Triumphes  0/ Love  and  Fortune,  1589,  edit.  1851,  p.  107. 

"  Porter.  If  I  mav  trust  a  woman,  sir,  she  will  come. 

"  Pustigo,  There  s  for  thy  pain  {gives  money) :  God  a  mercy,  if  ever  I 
stand  in  need  of  a  Wench  that  will  oon>e  with  a  wet  finger  porter,  thou 
Shalt  earn  my  money  before  any  clarissimo  in  Milan." — ThtHomesi  Whore, 


Prmerbial  Phrases. 


and  eUewhere. 
With  all  your  joy  join  all  your  jeopardy.    HE.* 
Wiih  as  good  3  will  as  ever  I  came  Trom  school. 
With  as  good  will  as  a  bear  goeth  to  the  slake.     Itc 
With  bag  and  baggage. 

Decker's  l^inlharni  «i.i  C^Hdkhshl,  1608,  sign.  I  4. 

With  butler's  grace. 

i.t.,  with  very  litlle  grace  at  all.  "  The  respect  which  the  wanlonesc 
and  vninrst  heid!  baue  of  ihem,  is  oi  of  liddlen,  who  are  regnnied  but 
for  a  baudy  lone,  at  a  metty  meeling,  and  when  Ihey  hauc  done,  are 
commonly  scnl  away  u>iM  Bullrrt  griKi." — Mellon'i  Si.tt-Foldt  Pelili- 
rian.  1 609,  sign.  D. 

With  cost  one  m,iy  make  good  pottage  of  a  footstool. 

With  empty  hand  men  may  no  hawks  lure.     HE. 

Chaucer*  m/c/S^lia  Prolifgf. 

With  foxes  we  must  play  the  fox. 

With  no  fortune  but  a  Midland  water-mill, 

The  'Vfw  \ytjtminitrr  iVtJding,  1693,  p.  3.     X  coarv!  adage  rc^uif. 
Ing  no  gloss. 
With  one  child  yon  may  walk  ;  with  two  you  may  ride  ; 
when  you  have  three,  at  liome  you  must  bide.    Cornwall. 
With  respect  lo  the  gout,  /  the  physician  is  but  a  lout. 
With  lime  and  patience  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-tree  becomes 

satin.     Waipoliaua. 
Withhold  not  thine  hand  from  shewing  lo  the  poor. 
Witham  pike  :  /  England  hath  none  like. 

Wllhom  teems  (o  have  been  famed  also  for  iis  eels  • — 

I"  Thence  to  Wilham.  having  reJ  there 
Tliat  the  fattest  Eele  was  tired  there. 
Purposing  some  [0  inlangle, 
Fortll  I  went  and  tooke  mine  angle, 
Wlietc  an  huge  oce  having  houkeJ. 
By  her  headlong  was  I  dooked. " 
BjrHxbrt  /tinerjnum  (1638),  sign.  Q  7. 
Within  a  hog's  g.ipe.    E.  AnglLt. 
Very  near  or  soon. 
Will 
ih( 
Icfi 
I' 


n  the  danger  of  any  one. 

:o  any  oae't  bands  or  power.    "  I  was  as  ware  ai  I  could  bie.  not  lo 

,   Ttler  anylhlng  for  mine  owBe  harme,  for  (eare  I  should  come  m  their 

•launger." —Wilson '3  ArSr  -f  RIuIvk-iu,;  cdlr.  1584,  lign.  A  v.     So,  in 

the  ^ton  Ullci!.  -  ■  ■  ■^i^.-aking  of  a  mnn  who  had 

led  bl*  home  in  ilr''  <  '<<  his  faiher.  qth  March  1477  : 

I    "he  dajiartyd  "•('■  r:ijslyr,  Sir  Thonias  Brewse, 

I   nod  i»  Mw  <™*  ijiiirej."    The  phrase  occur* 

I  acdnlnale  :   im  I'uton,  atiigned  10  uj8. 
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Without  all  [awl]  the  cobbler's  nobody.     CL. 

Without  book. 

At  random.  So  Gascoigne,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Yong  Gentlemen 
before  his  Posies,  1575,  says:  '•There  are  also  certaine  others  who 
thinke  it  sufficient  if  (parrot  Uke)  they  can  rehearse  things  without  booke." 
See  also  the  Works,  ii.  3. 

Without  hope  the  heart  would  break.    C. 

Without  pains,  no  gains. 

Or,  No  gains  without  pains  ;  or.  No  sweet  without  some  sweat.  **  Dii 
laboribus  omnia  vendunt.  Came  sem  osso,  provcito  sem  trabalho. 
Port.  Quien  peces  quiere,  mojarse  tiene.  Span.  No  se  toman  truchas 
d  bragas  enxutas." — R. 

Wits  are  most  wilful  where  women  have  wits, 
which  curtily  [curtly]  cometh  upon  them  by  fits. 
Pel.  Ant.,  ii.  195. 

Wives  must  be  had,  /  be  they  good  or  bad. 
Woe  the  pie ! 

A  saying  found  in  Damon  and Pithias,  1571.  Dodsley's  O.  P.,  1825, 
i-  193- 

W^oe  to  the  house  where  there  is  no  chiding.     H. 
New  Help  to  Discourse,  1721,  p.  134. 

Wolves  College. 

i.e..  The  Rose  Tavern.     See  Thorns'  Anecdotes  and  Traditions^  p.  21. 

Wolves  lose  their  teeth,  but  not  their  memory. 

Women  and  dogs  cause  much  strife. 

Schole-house  of  Women^  1541  (Hazlitt's  Pop.  Poetry,  iv.  131),  where  it 
is  called  "the  proverb  olde." 

Women  and  hens,  through  too  much  gadding,  are  lost. 
Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 
make  the  wealth  small  and  the  wants  great. 
Women  are  born  in  Wiltshire, 
brought  up  in  Cumberland, 
le«id  their  lives  in  Bedfordshire, 
bring  their  husbands  to  Buckingham, 
and  die  in  Shrewsbury. 
Wit  Kestord,  1658. 

W^omen  are  saints  in  the  church,  angels  in  the  street,  devils  in 
the  kitchen,  and  apes  in  bed. 

Middleton's  Blurf^  Master  Constable,  1^2  (Works,  1840,  i.  280).  This 
saying  is  rather  elaborately  illustrated  in  Jacques  Oliviers  work  called 
L Alphabet  de  t Imperfection  des  Femmes^  first  published  about  1617. 

Women  are  ships,  and  must  be  manned. 

An  Excellent  Medley,  a  ballad  printed  about  1630  (Collier's  Broadside 
Black-letter  Ballads,  1868,  p.  122). 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Women  are  the  devil's  nets. 

C>mtd\.  &rc,,  t/Hming  t»t  Btaily  and  Good  Principlei  of  Womtn, 
(circl  iSiio),  foL  3  vtria.  This  is  prinled  in  Ihe  first  volume  of  Hai 
Dodsley. 

Wcmien  be  forgelful,  /  children  be  unkind, 
execuiors  be  covetous,  /  and  take  what  they  find  : 
if  anybody  asks  where  /  the  dead's  goods  become? 
they  answer, 
so  God  me  help  and  bolydoom,  /  he  died  a  poor  man. 

Riliquia  Heamienir.  p.  bis.  Tliis  is  quoted  (rum  Slowe,  who  Ca 
an  '^old  proverb."    See  Sout1iey'&  Commomfilait  Book,  3rd  Ser.,  p.  i 

Women  commend  a  motlest  man,  but  like  hira  noi. 
Women  conceal  all  that  they  know  not. 
Women  in  mischief  arc  wiser  than  men. 
Women  laugh  when  they  can,  and  weep  when  they  will.     H 
See  l-taililt's  Dodstey,  >iiL  141. 

Women,  money,  and  wine,  /  have  their  good  and  their  pine. 
Women  must  have  their  wills  while  they  live,  because  t 

make  none  when  they  die. 
Women  think  plaice  a  sweet  fish. 
Women,  wind,  and  fortune,  are  ever  changing. 
Women's  jars  breed  men's  wars, 
Won  with  an  apple  and  lost  with  a  nut. 

Day'i  Bliiid-B'ggiri^  BiJnal  GretH.  1659,  cd.  Bullen,  66. 

Won  with  the  egg  and  lost  with  the  shelL    CL 

"Wonne  with  >n  egge,  ntid  lost  attune  with  shell," 
— Gascoigoe's  Adutnlvni  of  MiisUr  F.  I.  (Poems,  by  Hailitl.  i.  4I 

Woiit  beguil'd  the  lady. 

Wood  Fidley  rain.    Hampthire. 

Wiie't  New  Fortil.  and  cd..  1867.  p.  79. 
Wood  half-burnt  is  easily  kindled.     K. 
Wood  in  wilderness  and  strength  in  a  fool. 
Wooers  and  widows  are  never  poor. 

Ralfh  Raiitcr  Dehlrr  (1566). 

Words  are  but  wind,  but  blows  unkind. 

Words  have  long  tails,  and  have  no  tails. 

Words  may  pass,  but  blows  fall  heavy,    Somtrsetshire. 

Worth  a  Jew's  eye. 

PeibR|xi  tliii  means  Ihe  ransom  ofa  Jew's  eye  in  the  old  dnys  o< 
euilon,  whu  a  Hebrew  would  give  10  utc  hu  eye. 
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n  who  U  KccKdUed  » 


lars?  meaiu  that  \ 


Worth  a  plum. 
[I  is  EBid  of  * 

Worth  one's  weight  in  magpies.     Cornvjall. 
Wolton  under  Weaver,  /  where  God  came  never.     C. 

Leigh's  England  DaeriM.  1659,  p,  179.      "Wollon  under  We«v«t- 

hill  (Siflfi:}  ii  so  much  out  of  the  sunihlne  Ihal  Ibis  rbline  b 
wllh  IhE  neighbouil."— fn/ZjiiTj  Gaicilctr.  1731. 

Would  you  be  thanked  for  feeding  your  own  swine  ? 

Would  you  cut  down  FaIkland*wood  with  a  penknife  ? 

Would  you  dye  a  raven  black  ? 

Would  you  draw  oil  out  of  sand  ? 

Would  you  have  potatoes  grow  by  the  pot-side  ? 

Would  you  know  what  money  is,  go  borrow  some.     a. 

Would  you  thatch  your  house  witli  pancakei? 

Wranglers  are  never  in  the  wrong. 

Wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  nol  perch. 

Wrinkled  purses  make  wrinkled  Taccs. 

Write  down  the  advice  of  him  who  loves  you,  though  ym 

Write  with  the  learned,  but  speak  with  the  vulgar. 


Wroth  as  the  wind. 
Langlantl's  Putm  on  1. 


rDiftailUme/KithardJI..  CaiwL  Soc,  « 


JJ.ARMOUTH  for  the  sinners: 

saints  :  /  Lowestoft  .  .  . 

Four  placcj  arc  ennmeratwt  11     .   .     ., . 

this  siying ;  tiul  xay  inromuul  hiul  forsoUcn  ll 
Not  in  Forby, 

Ye  be  a  baby  of  Beeltebub's  bower.    BE.*  J 
Ve  b«  as  full  of  good  manners  as  sn  egg  is  of  oatmeal. 

Whltinton's  Vulgaria,  ijSO,  elfcd  in  Biiliegrafhrr.  Jon.  (Hs.     ' 

Ve  came  a  clipping-iinne. 

Ye  cut  afore  the  point. 

Ye  drive  a  snail  10  Rome. 

Ye  lean  10  llie  wrong  shore.     HE." 

Yc  look  liker  a  thief  than  a  bishop. 

Ye  may  keep  y're  dry  rubs  for  your  watery  piatuis.     //iti-fc 

Ye  ride  a  bootless  errand. 

Years  know  more  than  books. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Mr.  Shelly  obiCTVe*  :  •■  He  ll 
ads.  M  r.  WcdgNrood  Ihinks 
let  iiuliiace  odhc  use  of  ihe  woid." 


-  -„„-  - -, This  i5  substanlialJy  identical 

■n  Kose  wiiu,  rts  black  [or  palej  as  a  paigle,  syfrS. 

Yellow  bellies. 

Aq  BppelUlioD  given  (o  persons  born  ia  Ihe  Fens. — R. 
Yelping  curs  may  anger  mastilTs  at  ksi. 
■^'e're  early  with  your  orders,  as  the  bride  said  at  the  church 

door.     Irish. 
Ycker  that  can't  scheme  must  louster.    ^,  Devon  and  Comw. 
not  direct,  mu^l  labour  with  hit 
nay  be  '  lliikky  there  ; '  1  knaw  no 
Probably.  YeKitkir. 
YeVc  nail*  at  wad  scrat  your  granny  out  of  her  grave.     Leeds. 
Veow  mussent  sing  n'  Sunday,  /  bccaze  it  is  a  sin  : 
but  yeow  may  sing  a'  Monday, 
till  Sunday  cums  ^gin.     Suffolk. 
Yoke,  Itwell,  Medlock,  and  Fame, 
when  they  meet  with  the  Mersey  do  lose  their  name. 

KIgson-s  MSS.  Call.  No.  91.  These  nre  the  namm  ol  5mali  slreams, 
which  flow  into  ibe  tiuger  one,  and  so  lose  Iheit  iadividuahly. 

York,  you're  wanted, 

S«A'.  flirft'..3t^S.,  s,  3S5- 

You  and  I  draw  in  ihc  same  yoke. 

You  are  a  Une  fellow  to  fetch  the  devil  a  priest. 

You  are  a  man  among  the  geese  when  the  gander  is  away. 

You  are  a  man  of  Duresley.     Glouctstershirt. 

Tlili  is  taken  for  one  thai  breaks  his  word  and  (aili  in  perfomiance  of 
his  promise  ;  parallel  10  Fidi)  Grata  or  fnaita.  Duresley  is  a  market 
and  cloihing  Igwn  in  this  counly,  Ihe  inhtibilants  whereof  will  endeavour 
10  confute  and  disprove  this  proverb,  to  make  il  false  now,  whatsoever  ii 
was  at  Ihe  first  original  thereof. — R. 

You  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  ride  a  goose  a  gallop  through  a 
dirty  lane. 

You  are  a  sweet  nut  if  you  were  well  cracked. 

You  arc  ail  (or  the  Hoistings. 

Ot.  husllogs,  "  It  is  spoken  of  those,  who,  by  pride  or  passion,  ann 
elated  or  mounted  to  a  pitch  above  tlie  due  proportion  of  iheir  binh, 
quality,  or  eslaie.  It  comeih  fcom  Hustings,  (he  principal  and  highest 
toon  in  London  (as  alio  in  Winchester.  Lincoln.  Vork,  Stl;  so  called 
from  Ihe  IA.S.  Au.  a  house,  and  riing.  a  pica  or  c>uie — (be  Coun  of 
lleM.1"— R. 

'-  You  a  . 

r  uncle  ;  and  ihai'a 
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You  are  hanging  ripe-     W. 

You  are  in  your  roast-meat  when  others  are  in  their  sod. 

You  are  like  a  cuckoo  ;  you  have  but  one  song. 

You  are  hke  a  hog,  never  good  while  living. 

You  are  like  fig-tree  fuel :  much  smoke  and  lillte  fire. 

You  are  like  foul  weather,  you  come  unsent  for,  and  t 

some  when  come. 
You  are  mope-eyed  by  living  so  Ions  a  maid. 
You  are  never  well,  full  nor  fasting. 
You  are  not  one  of  our  paste.    walkBR  (1671). 
You  are  on  the  high-way  to  Needbam.     Suffolk. 

Needham   is  a  niarkei-town  in  Ihii  counly  ;  acoordlng  to  ll 

the  vulgai,  they  are  uid  to  be  ia  the  bigb-way  Ihilbcr  Which  (to  h 

Iupo.eriy.^R. 

You  are  one  of  those  lawyers  that  never  heard  of  Littleton. 

You  are  saying  the  ape's  paternoster.     D. 

A  kind  of  proverbial  launi  to  one  wliow  leeih  •!«  cbuterlnc* 
colA-D.  ■ 

You  are  so  cunning,  you  know  not  what  weather  it  i 

You  are  very  free  of  another  man's  pottage. 

You  are  well  seen  in  crane's  dirt :  your  father  was  \.  pouttM 

This  appears  10  be  cited  as  a  prawibisi  piirnse  by  Lyly  in  hi*  * 
llombii  (W'orks,  iSifl,  li.  97) ;  its  impod  is  obviouj  enough. 

You  ask  an  elm-tree  for  peara. 
You  been  like  Smithwick,  either  ctemed  or  bossten.     CMtiA 
See  Wilbraham'j  Chtikin  Glusmry,  i9»0,  ppi  ftl-ad 

You  bestow  water  on  a  gate-post.    CL. 

You  bring  3  bit  of  wire  and  take  away  a  bar. 
You  bring  owls  to  Athens.    F. 

Nxluas  Allieaai.—i\ati'>  on  Ihe  llllc  of  Draylon'i  Owl.  tOo^ 

You  cackle  often,  but  never  lay  an  egg. 

You  came  for  wool,  but  shall  return  ihorn  yours(I(. 

You  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  her  sklo. 

i,t..  The  skin  i>  ilie  only  valuoUe  part. 
Yuu  cannot  both  eat  your  cake  and  have  your  cake.     HS.  I 

Vorrebbc  manglar  il  furmagio  e  U  trovor  in  tmcA.     /tal. 
Ytvu  cannot  flay  a  stone.    H. 
Yuu  cannot  hide  an  eel  in  a  sack.     a. 
You  cannot  know  wine  by  the  barrel.     H. 
You  cannot  make  a  horn  of  a  pig's  tail 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


cannot  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

ntinta  tiueo  aifix.     Spaii.~V.. 


Yoii  cannot  make  a  windmill  go  with  a  piir  of  bellows,     H- 
Ydu  cannot  see  the  wood  for  trees,     he. 
You  cannot  spell  Yarmouth  steeple  rigbi. 

Yarmoutli  spire  being  crooked  or  awrT'  Tbii  laying  it  tlkoilii!  ap- 
plied to  Chenarfteld  tpire  in  Derbyshire.  — R. 

You  can't  fare  well,  but  you  must  cry  roast-meal.     c. 

Sum  bonna  fatine  sans  irompe  nl  buccine.  Fr.  Doll  Ihy  fins  mral, 
•nil  etl  gaud  |i«sls,  wllliout  trpon  or  Irurnpei's  blast.  <->!  ii|^u>rT>i 
rivT^  vitM«i.     Tbry  ibai  ore  ihirjiy  drink  •lleaily.  ^ 

*'Si  cocYoi  laculssel,  habrret 
Hui  clapii  e(  iIib  mului  tnliuli  lnvlilwi(ue."    HanU,—^. 

You  can't  Jurlge  of  (he  hor»e  by  the  harness. 
Vou  un'i  sell  the  Cjw,  and  have  her  milk  loo. 
You  can't  whistle  and  drink  at  the  laine  time. 
Y'nu  cast  your  net,  but  nothing  w.ts  caught. 
You  caich  birds  by  laying  sail  on  their  tails,    ci.. 

f.r.,  IfyouGOD.  t  once  >ei  (Hli,  I  rpcolltci.  from  HniiboutnF  in  HfTI- 
furdthlre,  wiili  a  haodrul  of  oil  on  lliia  Mpmnt  (iraod.  My  bnt  hod 
impoiod  tucccsiAilly  w  a  cliiLl'i  crodulily. 

You  come  of  good  blood,  and  so  does  a  black- pud d inf. 
You  cry  hem  !  where  there  ii  no  echa 
You  cry  out  before  you  are  hurl. 

AngulUe*  de  Melun.  qui  erleni  avaot  qu'on  let  etMtthe.     Ctttgr. 
Vuu  dance  in  a  net,  and  think  nobody  sees  you. 

Vou  d.r.  a.  «n  l.k  j  •  ^"  '■>■  'J'?  ;°,°h"'„       ,, 
{  a  dead  man  by  the  toe.     cl- 
You  drmk  out  of  the  broad  eiuJ  ol  the  funnel,  and  hold  ths 

little  one  to  me. 
Y'ou  drink  vinegai  when  you  have  wine  at  youi'  elbuw. 
You  MI  above  tbc  loniiuc,  like  a  calf. 
You  eat  and  eat,  but  you  do  not  drink  to  fill  you. 

Thai  mucb  drtnliiiiL.  >  lin  i.it  iiir  r.iL>.- ,,(  ii,<-  :...™i,rr  «.-  IT.-  lit  ei- 
perknot  In  (real  1 1  r  1 1  .  .  \  i  liut 

jriRfh  at  ihcir  11"  Auite 


I'm  cbo  nim  Im'k    iUL — K. 
Vug  find  fault  with  a  (at  komc- 
You  found  It  where  the  fireman  found  the  longi. 
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You  gather  a  rod  for  your  own  back. 

Tel  porte  le  baton  donii  son  tegrcl  le  b«  oi 
KiKd  tfixtt  ir^fi  4^X^[i  jtoitd  Tti^W' — UiihJ.     'Bvl  nU7^  <^  vi 
imQtKtXt.     Id  luum  ipsms  caput  lunam  dedudi — }t. 

You  gazed  at  the  moon  and  fell  in  the  gtitier. 
You  get  as  good  as  you  bring. 

The  Italians  my  :  Qual  asino  da  in  parele,  tal  riceve. 

You  give  me  Coloquintida  (colocynih)  for  Herb-John. 
You  give  me  roast,  and  beat  me  with  the  spit.    WALKER  (if 
You  gjve  notable  counsel :  but  he's  a  fool  tliat  takes  it. 
You  give  ihe  wolf  the  wether  to  keep. 

Ha  daio  !a  pecora  in  euardia  al  lupo.  Itxl.  Oram  lupo  ( 
sisa-R, 

You  go  10  a  goat  to  buy  wool. 

You  had  as  good  eat  your  najls. 

You  had  better  be  drunk  than  drowned,     E,  Anglia. 

*■  II  is  bellcr  lo  eieeed  in  wine  now  and  then  Ibi 
dunking  largely  of  weak  liquors," — Forty. 

You  had  rather  go  to  mill  than  to  mass. 

You  had  your  name  for  nothing. 

You  hall  before  you're  lame. 

You  harp  on  the  string  that  givetli  no  melody. 

You  have  a  barn  for  all  grain. 

You  have  a  handsome  head  of  hair ;  pray  give 

When  spendlhrilti  come  to  borrow  money,  Ihey  cammonly  vl. 
Iheircnand  with  some  frivolous  ditcourse  mcotnmendalionof  lh«|l( 
liey  would  t>orrow  of,  or  tome  of  hii  p«rti  or  (jualliic 


You  have  a  little  wit,  and  it  dolb  you  good  si 

You  have  a  tangled  skein  of  il  to  wind  of. 

You  have  3  wet  eel  by  the  tail,    walker  (1672)- 

"A  ihpper  bolde  Ihe  I.iile  is  of  an  elc" — Skcltun's  GaHsmt^ 
Till,  1533  (Works,  1843. 1.  3B3), 

You  have  alw:iys  a  ready  mouth  for  a  ripe  dierry. 

You  have  crept  up  his  sleeve. 

You  h:ive   daily  to  do  with  the  devil,  and  pretend  1 

frightened  at  a  mouse. 
You  have  done  your  day's  work  j  you  may  unyoke, 
'"  u  have  eaten  some  Hull  cheese. 

I.I.,  *M  dniak.    Hull  ii  fatnoui  foi  strong  ale.— K. 
i  You  have  found  what  was  never  lost. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


I 


J  have  good  manners,  but  never  carry  them  about  you. 
You  have  got  the  measure  of  his  foot. 
You  have  lost  your  own  stomach  a.nd  found  a  dog's. 
Yuu  have  made  a  hand  o(  it  like  a  foot. 
You  have  made  a  long  harvest  (or  a  litile  corn.     HE.* 
You  have  no  goat?,  -lod  yet  you  sell  kids. 
■\'ou  have  no  more  sheep  to  shear.    Somenet. 
Yuu  have  no  need  to  borrow  confidence. 
You  have  taken  a  bite  out  of  your  own  ann, 
You  have  wit  enough  to  drown  ships  in. 
You  keep  Easter  when  I  keep  Lent. 
You  know  good  manners,  but  you  use  but  few. 
You  know  not  what  l.idle  your  dish  may  come  under. 
You  know  not  where  a  blessing  may  light. 
You  lay  it  on  with  a  trowcL 
You  hcked  not  your  lips  since  you  lied  last. 
You  look  as  if  you  were  crow-trodden. 
You  look  as  though  you  would  make  the  crow  a  pudding. 

Or,  go  to  hghl  (he  blacks,  i.e.,  die.     .\QdareB  parlare  a  1'elato.     Ilal. 

You  look  for  hot  water  under  the  ice. 

You  look  like  a  runner,  quoth  the  devil  to  the  crab, 

You  love  to  make  much  of  nought  ryeurself). 

You  make  a  muck-hill  on  my  trencner,  quoth  the  bride. 

Vou  carve  me  a  grral  licap.  1  suppose  some  bride  m  first.  Ihinking  to 
tpeaji  elegantly  and  finely,  might  use  (hat  eipression  ;  and  so  it  was  Hkcn 
up  in  drollery ;  or  else  ii  Is  only  a  droll,  d^de  lo  abuse  couitiry  biidcs 
aflecling  fine  language. 

Vou  make  his  nose  warp, 
You  make  me  claw  where  it  itcheth  not.     he.* 
You  make  ihe  better  side  the  worse-    homersrtshire.. 
You  may  as  soon  /  make  a  cloak  for  the  moon.     F. 

i  may  as  well  sip  up  the  Severn  and  swallow  Malvcin. 

Or  do  any  other  impoisibilily, 

IVou  may  as  well  tell  me  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese, 
'ju  may  as  well  try  to  break  up  St.  Ueuno's  chest. 

Saiiluf  Biiy  ilitEcull  irnterprise  ;  llus  is  *  WcUb  proteib.  See  Penluni's 
Tour,  in  IVa^t,,  iBio,  ii.  yyg. 

IYou  may  be  a  wise  man,  though  you  cannot  make  b  watch. 
•  u  may  be  godly,  but  you'll  never  be  cleanly, 
u  may  beat  a  horse  till  he  be  sad,  and  a  cow  till  she  be  mad. 
[Vuu  may  beat  the  de'ilintu  your  wife,  but  you'll  ncvci  bang  h^in 
OU1  again. 
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You  may  catch  a.  hare  with  a  tabor  as  soon.     Hf 


"  And  yet  jliall  we  c:Lrche  a  ban  with  a  laber. 
Assoonciiscalclieouglil  oflhem,  and  raibef — *' 

You  majf  change  Norman  for  a  worse  horse. 

You  may  dance  on  the  ropes  without  reading  Euclid. 

You  may  either  wintc  or  nod  at  a  blind  horse. 

You  may  follo^v  him  long  ere  a  shilliDS  drop  from  him. 

You  may  gape  long  enough  ere  a  bird  fall  into  >out  I 

You  may  go  and  shake  your  ears. 

Spoken  lo  one  who  has  lost  liii  money. — R. 

You  may  if  you  list  ;  but  do  if  you  dare. 
You  ni^y  keep  wool  till  it  is  dirt,  and  flax  till  it  is  silk. 
You  may  know  by  a  handful  the  whole  suck. 
You  may  know  by  a  penny  how  a  shilling  spends. 
You  may  love  your  neighbour,  and  yet  not  hold  his  stlrm 
You  may  make  as  good  music  on  a  wheelbairow. 
You  may  tell  an  idle  fellow  if  you  but  see  him  at  dinner. 
You  may  truss  up  all  his  wit  in  an  eggshell. 
You  may  trust  him  with  untold  gold.     WALKER  (1673). 
You  may  wink  and  choose. 

You  measure  every  one's  corn  by  your  Own  bushcL 
Tu  mi&url  git  allii  col  tin  poucilo.     //a/.—R. 

You  mend  aa  the  flelcher  [bowycr]  mends  his  bolL     HE.4 

Vou  might  as  well  try  to  bore  a  hole  ihrough  Bcjc       "' 

Id  Yorkshire ;  ihjt  has  been  accomplished  many  yean  aga ;  leeJl 

Q..  inS..u.  p.  sa3, 

Vou  might  be  a  constable  for  your  wit. 

ConaiablQ.  from  Dogbctry  downward,  have  not  b*on     .    .  . 
respecl.    One  or  UlAplbomei  playi  Is  called  ll'if  i«  »  CfHtlsHt.  \ 

You  might  have  gone  farther  and  fared  worse.     Ht 
You  might  ride  to  Brentford  on  it. 

Said  coDlemplDOusly  ora  knife  with  a  blunt,  luRied  edgc^  ta  «h 
simtlitude  is  seen  (by  the  imaginative  J  to  the  batk  o(  a  raw-boned  hi 

You  must  ask  your  neighbours  if  you  shall  liv«  in  peace. 

You  must  be  content  sometimes  with  rough  n»di. 

You  roust  do  as  they  do  at  Hoo  ; 

what  you  can't  do  iii  one  day,  you  ma«t  do  in  l«wJ 
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Vou  raust  drink  as  much  after  an  egg  as  after  an  ox. 
You  must  eat  another  yard  of  pudding  first.    E.  Anglia. 

"Vou  must  gtow  older." — furby. 

You  must  go  into  the  country  to  hear  what  news  at  London. 
You  mu5l  go  to  Old  Weston.     HunlingUomkire. 
See  JV.  and  Q.,  ist  S. ,  ill.  449. 

Y'ou  must  hunt  squirrels  and  make  no  noise-    E.  Auglia. 

"  If  you  wish  to  succeed  in  an  inquiry,  you  must  go  quielJy  nboul  11. 
—Forty. 

Y'ou  must  kiss  the  hare's  foot  or  the  cook, 

Spoken  id  one  Ihal  comeisolale  ihalhe  hath  [ost  hii  dinner  or  tupp<^r. 
Why  the  hare's  foot  must  be  kissed,  1  know  ool ;  wliy  tZie  cook  sliott' ' ' 
kiued  [hare  ii  some  reaJOD,  lo  gel  wme  vicluals  at  her. — R.     Hiat 
the  GtitlUmanh  Pro/atien  0/  Siraitg-mta,  by  J.  M,,  1598,  lepr. 
Llimai  «  uno  debaxo  de  la  mesa.     Sfan , 

You  must  look  for  grass  on  the  top  of  the  oak  tr<;e. 

Bccauie  llie  grass  seldom  tpringi  well  before  the  oak  begms  la 
foitli,  as  mijjhl  TiAve  been  observed  lUe  last  year  [1669?].  — k. 

You  must  look  where  it  is  not,  as  well  as  where  it  is. 

You  must  lose  a  fly  10  caich  a  trout.     H. 

You  must  not  let  your  mousetrap  smell  of  cheese. 

You  must  sell  as  maikcls  go. 

Yoo  must  spoil  before  vou  spin. 

Vou  must  take  the  fat  with  ihe  lean. 

You  must  take  (he  will  for  the  deed. 

Vou  reed  not  be  so  crusty  ;  you  are  not  so  hard-bikeil. 

You  need  not  doubt ;  you  arc  no  doctor. 

You  need  not  gel  a  golden  pen  10  urite  upon  diti. 

You  never  speak  but  yoii  r  mouth  opens. 

You  put  it  together  with  a  hot  needle  and  burnt  li.read. 

You  ride  as  if  you  went  to  fetch  a  midwife. 

Vuu  ride  on  a  horse  Ihat  was  foaled  of  an  acorn. 

',«.,  the  gallows.—R. 
You  rose  on  your  right  side.     HE.* 

1 1  is  said  of  one  who  gels  up  ill-Ietnpered  Ihat  he  got  oul  of  ImxI 
wioDg  side. 

You  run,  like  Teague,  before  your  errand. 

Vou  run  to  work  in  haste,  as  if  nine  men  held  you.     HC 

Vou  saddle  to-day  and  ride  out  to-morrow. 

Vou  say  true  :  will  you  snallow  my  knife  ? 

You  scatter  meal  and  gather  ;islie5. 

You  see  a  break  where  the  hedge  is  i>  hole. 
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You  see  no  green  cheese  but  your  teeth  must  water.     HE. 

You  see  what  we  must  all  come  to,  if  we  live. 

You  seek  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.     CL. 

You  set  saffron  and  there  came  up  wolfsbane. 

You  shall  have  as  much  favour  at  Billingsgate  for  a  box  on  the 

ear. 
You  shall  have  that  which  the  cat  left  in  the  malt-heap.     CL. 
You  shall  have  the  basket. 

Said  to  the  journeyman  who  is  envied  for  pleasing  his  master. — R. 

You  shall  have  the  whetstone. 
You  shall  ride  an  inch  behind  the  tail. 
You  shew  bread  in  one  hand  and  a  stone  in  the  other. 
You  sift  night  and  day,  and  get  nothing  but  bran. 
You  sit  upon  thorns. 
You  smile  and  bite. 

You  speak  as  if  you  would  creep  into  my  mouth.     HE. 
You  speak  in  clusters  ;  you  were  got  in  nutting. 
Falla  com  sete  pedras  na  mao.    Port,  —  K, 

You  tell  how  many  holes  be  in  a  scummer.     CL. 

You  tell  your  money  over  a  gridiron. 

You  to  the  cabbage  and  I  to  the  beef. 

You  two  are  finger  and  thumb. 

You  want  the  thing  you  have.     B.  OF  M.  R. 

You  want  to  taste  the  broth  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  in. 

You  wash  out  ink  with  ink. 

They  say,  however,  that  the  bookbinders  sometimes  wash  or  boil  out 
<>// with  oil;  which  seems  not  less  extraordinary. 

You  were  better  give  the  wool  than  the  sheep.     R. 
Meglio  e  dar  la  lana  che  la  pecora.     JtaL — R. 

You  were  born  at  Hogs- Norton.     Oxfordshire. 

This  is  a  village  properly  called  Hoch-Norton,  whose  inhabitants  (it 
seems  formerly)  were  so  rustical  in  their  behaviour,  that  boorish  and 
clownish  people  are  said  to  be  born  there.  But  whatever  the  people 
were,  the  name  was  enough  to  occasion  such  a  proverb. — R.  But  in  the 
version  of  Don  Quixote  by  J.  Philips,  folio,  1687,  where  the  proverbs  are 
Anglicised,  we  have  :  **  I  was  neither  born  at  Hoggs-Norton  nor  at  Taun- 
ton Dean^  that  I  should  be  such  a  clown."  In  the  Interlude  of  Youth 
(circA  1554).  we  have  an  amplified  form,  where  Youth  says  scomngly  to 
Humility: 

"  Were  thou  bom  in  Trumpington, 
And  brought  up  at  Hoggcsnorton  ?  " 

To  be  bom  in  Tmmpington  was  probably  equivalent  to  saying  one  was  a 
fool.     Trumpington  is  in  Cambridgeshire. 

You  were  bred  in  Brazen  nose  College. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


You  will  have  the  red  cap,    SomtrstlMre. 
Said  10  a  nurriac'-makcr.— R. 

Vou  will  neither  dance  nor  hold  the  candle. 
You  will  thieve  in  nil  haste,    he.* 
Vou  would  b«  over  the  stile  ere  you  come  a!  it.    he. 
Vou  would  fain  leap  over  the  tlile  before  you  come  at  the 
hedge. 
Gucoignc'i  Worki.  bf  Hultll.  L  >l  j. 

Vou  would  »py  faults  if  your  eyes  were  out 

"  ll  ii  ]>our  doe  la  tpy  InlasbuKi,"  u  Shikespear  poll  IL 

You'd  do  well  in  Lubberland,  where  they  have  balf-a-crown  a 

day  for  sleeping. 
You'd  marry  a  mixcn  [or  midden]  for  muck. 
You'll  be  sent  lo  a  stronger  house  than  ever  your  father  buili 
\  for  you.    Ci„ 

■You'll  beguile  none  but  those  that  trust  you. 
lYou'lI  dance  at  the  end  of  a  rnpc  without  teaching. 
IYouH  go  up  the  ladder  to  bed. 
it,,  Iw  haaged,  —  R. 

I^You'il  have  his  muck  for  his  meat.     Yerkihirt. 
You'll  keep  it  no  tontjer  than  you  can  a  cat  in  a  whcelbarrov. 
'>u'll  make  an  end  of  your  whistle  though  the  cart  ovenhrow. 
_  >u'll  never  be  mad,  you  are  of  so  many  minds. 
[You'll  never  be  master  of  gold  enough  to  break  your  back. 
You'll  not  believe  he  is  bald  till  you  sec  hii  brains.    CU 
■  You'll  ride  a  horse  that  was  foaled  of  an  ass. 
You'll  scratch  a  bcgitar  Were  you  die. 

TUal  t>.  yuull  bn  a  bcnnt ;  you  II  icratch  fDuocIt.— R- 

Yeull  soon  learo  to  shape  Idle  a  coat. 
|_Young:  )■  the  KOosc  that  will  cat  no  oais. 

I.fly'i  Eyfli,  a»d  lai  £tgl.,  ijSo,  ivpr.  1861,  p.  3M> 

^oune  cocks  love  no  coops. 
Ixoung  hypocrite,  old  devil, 

JDimr  pa|«Un]  nil  dnlik.     OU  Fr.     AnolbM  wrtMn  U :  Vouaf 
Mint,  old  devil,    S«  /tftntfrtHv*  fin  tra.  yi  S..  II.  309, 

Voung  men  may  die  ;  old  men  must  die.     Itc* 
aounf  men  think  old  men  (uoU,  but  old  men  know  that  young 
men  be  fooli.    ci. 

Sm  ,\fu  lltlf  la  Diutmnr,  %7tt.  p.  1,15.    "  ThI*  li  <taat(d  t>r  Cundm 
I  U  a  Mylog  o(  OM  Uf.  M«ica!f,     li  u  sow  ID  many  peopto's  nouilu.  and 
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Voung  men's  knocks  old  men  fee),    walker. 

Young  prodigal  in  a  coach  will  be  old  beggar  barefooi. 

Young  wenches  make  old  wrinches.    CL. 

You're  a  big  man,  but  a  wee  coat  fits  you.     Irish. 

You're  enough  to  frighten  owls.    S.  Devon. 

Addressed  lo  a  crying  child.     I  have  inilanccs  of  Ibis  from 

places  and  petions.— J*///c. 

You're  like  Dan's  boys,  loo  hot  and  loo  full,  and  too   Rury 
clothes  on.     Irish, 
Spoken  of  a  diicantcDted  person,  — I tardman  in  Xalu  anJ  Qui 


1 


Hlgson's  .1/55.  CiU.,  No.  176. 

Your  belly  chimes :  ii  is  time  to  go  to  dinner. 

Your  belly  wlU  never  lei  your  back  be  warm. 

Your  bread  is  buttered  on  both  sides. 

Your  cake  is  dough. 

^'our  head  will  never  fill  your  faiher's  bonnet 

Your  head  will  never  fill  your  pocket. 

Your  head's  so  hot  that  your  brains  bubble  over. 

Your  horns  hiing  in  your  eyes. 

Your  key  fits  not  that  lock. 

Vour  lips  hang  in  your  light.     HE.* 

Your  main  fault  is,  that  you  are  good  for  nD(hiag>.J 

Your  mamma's  milk  is  scarce  out  of  your  nosi 

Your  money  burns  a  hole  in  your  pocket. 

Your  mouth  hath  beguiled  your  hand=. 

Your  nose  is  wiped,     WALKER, 

You  are  even  lairlji  cheated.     "  Tibi  as  esl  subtaiuni  plane  at  a 
Plaul.  —  Wudrotpkt,  1613. 

Your  purse  was  steekii  when  that  was  paid  for. 
Your  surely  wanis  a  surety. 
Your  teeth  are  longer  ihan  your  beard. 
Your  tongue  is  made  of  very  loose  leather. 
Your  tongue  runs  before  your  wii.     HE.* 


Your  windmill  dwindles  into  a  nut-crack. 
Youth  and  white  paper  lake  any  impression. 


Proverbial  Phrases. 


Yuuth  in  a  basket. 

In  R<iwl«7-»  Worn. 
I^mtakin  laya  lo  V 


ajM 


Youth  ne'er  casls  for  peril. 

Youth  will  have  its  swing. 

Yule  is  come,  and  Yule  is  gone,  /  and  we  have  feasted  well  ; 

so  Jack  must  to  his  fl.iil  ag.iin,  /  and  Jenny  to  her  wheel.     I>. 

Yule's  good  on  Yule  ever.     CL, 


EAL  without  knowledge  is  fire  without  light. 
Zeal  without  knowledge  is  frenzy. 
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Beniley  (Suffolk),  88 
Betkiliire,  161,  315.  401,  47S.J 
Berwick,  148  " 

Hess  ol  Hardwick,  |«« 
BeuDO.  Si.  ,  505 
Biceslet  (Oalurdsh.),  399 
Bldford.  310 
-      LorfiTt      . 

irougb,  88 
BUIlntpgBie.  96, 3S4.  gat 
BingliMn.  ;> 
Binsey.  96 
Blrahcn.  Haven,  148 
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461,  468.  487.  Soo-  S0»-3 
BiKhop's-fooi  la  plinue).  37a 
nilletn.  a 

BladuuDoor,  075,  4j} 
WackbwTT.  43s 
Blnckbmiei,  31 8 
HlackiiDUh.  49 
BloKksmkhi.  asa 
'"    '-lom.  SX 

■foittl,  148 
uiB  fit  ne-powdci.  land.  41. 
binllow  (Bucks I,  4>3 
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HBMn.  444 
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^■BMt.  137.  35a.  176.  467 

Utoom,  jS.s.  46a                                          ^^H 
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HBodkin.  M4 
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■Enitkll,  >7S 
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Bonoa'i  Bar.  94 

BuUf.  400                                                           ^^H 

^r^r,.,,             H 

BeJugbtoB,  3<7 

Boiini,6 

Dungay.  a4-S.  BS,  101,  IS3                            ^^^H 

Bow.     Ute^nMrry. 

Dunny,  ajo                                                 ^^^H 
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^Uowden  (Choh.).  130 

■E«.|>u>d.  493 

Uun,4«>                                                             ^^M 

^Kollas,  50 

Burton,  ai«                                                         ^^^H 
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llulcheii,  7«.  nn.  13a,  a;!,  374                     ^^H 

^nnckler,  V4 

Ruilrrj,  374.  497                                                ^^H 

^■■Mltef,  »4 

Buiirr.  so.  7»  W,  loa.  »S3.  3«J.  s'S.          ^^H 

^n^lnfrn  (Kwi).  loa 

^^^H 
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^^^^Kc^l><C<.  3OS.  5C« 

Hu!i«  ttirtor"             ^^1 

^^^^Hbu.^4.  »y  4I>-  4M- 

^^^HRsS'itM^'^i.  4j» 

Duttoiu,  HI  a                                                      ^^^H 

I)uiut(t.i40                                                    ^^^H 

^R^hill  (W«n.).  474 

384                                         ^^^^^H 

Hpecha.454 

i:>bb>ge,  3og                      ^^^^^^M 

^^^MUnibJlS 

C^bUng  owte.  sj;                   ^^^^^^H 

^EMiiont.  saS 

C«lin<fm.3»«                                     ^^H 

^Km.i.'^S-? 

C4d«r,  388                                               ^^H 

^KMlng.  37T.  467 

CadFi  (01  Caht),  14                                         ^^^H 

^BBI1l.ft|I 

Uado**,  140.  M&                                           ^^^H 

^■^•.■sa^joS 
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OJdBf.  tot.  387  ^^^^^H 
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Calstock,  2IO 

Calves,  4,  9,  69,  106.  22a,  252,  336, 

375»  384.  426,  464-S.  488,  503 
Camberwell,  53 
Cambridge,  35,  177 
Cambridgeshire,  104,  345,  369,  508 
Camel,  286,  374,  449,  452 
Cam  mock.     See  Gambrel 
Campden,  330 
Candles,  317,  362,  366,  373,  420-1, 

453.  475 
Candleholder,  16 

Candlemas,  4,  60-1,  71,  83,  298,  345, 

355 
Candlemas  Day,  66,  226,  228,  317-18, 

381,  474,  483 

Eve,  4 

Cannon.  289 

Canterbury,  5,  144 

Cap,  to  cast  the,  411 

Capcase,  62 

Capel.  Arthur.  Lord.  404 

Capon,  233,  375,  392 

Cards,  229,  350,  463 

Care  Sunday,  105 

Carey,  Henry,  346 

Carians,  459 

Carisbrook.  387 

Carleton  (Leic.),  105 

Carpenters.  272 

Carshalton.  361 

Cassingland,  94 

Casticand,  351 

Castleford,  105 

Castles  in  the  air,  183,  425 

Castock,  129 

Castor,  106 

Catesby,  Ratcliffe  and  Lovell,  375 

Cats,  5,  9.  16,  20,  30,  32,  47,  58,  60, 
61-2,  69,  72,  89,  103,  105,  115.  129, 
171,  179,  182,  209,  215.  253,  263, 
268,  270,  276.  278,  303,  308-9,  337, 

342,  344,  363,  365.  367,  375t  389. 
393,  397.  4^0.  415-16.  431-2.  436. 

439.  453.  454-5.  469-70,  472.  475. 
478.  482,  490,  502,  508 

Cat's -foot,  178 

Cawood,  226 

Cecil,  W.,  Lord  Burleigh,  317 

Chad  [Ceadal  St.,  89.  141,  355 

Chaffers,  Rich.,  174 

Chalk  (credit),  400 

Chameleon,  438 

Charing-Cross,  74 

Charing  (Kent),  351 

Charlton,  49 


Charre  (or  char),  107,  365 
Chat  Moss,  319 
Chateaux  d'Espagne,  425 
Chatham,  358 
Chaucer,  15 
Chawbent,  301 
Cheadle,  310 

Cheese,  79-80,  85,  100,  107,  ai8,  236^* 
360.  388,  392,  429,  436,  438.  449, 

454.  505.  507-8 

Hull  (ale).  504 

Chelsea,  65,  zi6 

Cherries,  5,  41,  75, 125.  149,  232,  319, 

415.  471.  504 

Cherry's  boose  (a  phrase).  423 

Cheshire,  38,  66,  107,  112,  125,  130, 
145.  157,  167,  182,  215,  219,  233. 
236,  274,  288-9,  301,  304,  328,  347, 
391.  407,  417,  432,  438,  469,  479, 
502 

Chestnuts,  363 

Cheverel,  171 

Chevin,  341 

Cheviot,  475 

Chichester,  6 

Chickens,  303,  375 

Chignele,  St.  James.  407 

Children.  6,  28.  38,  loi,  105,  107-6, 
117,  127,  135.  151,  188-9,  246,  251, 
266-7, 286, 291,316, 336, 354-S,  375, 
394,  408,  416-17,  419-20,  422,  448, 
457.  472,  478,  493.  497,  499 

Child  wall,  332 

Chimney,  353.  408 

Chimney-sweeper,  332 

Chipperfield,  108 

Chouse.  444 

Christening,  420,  478 

Christ-Croft,  474 

Christmas.  3.  23.  44,  46,  83,  99,  109, 
128,  169,  193,  227,  279.  313,  356, 
378,  411.  449.  487.  5n 

Christ's  Hospital,  296 

Chub,  341 

Chue,  358 

Church,  212,  237,  241,  289,  303,  318, 
353,  393,  396 

Church-street,  (Essex),  xoo 

Cipius,  495 

Cleveland  (Yorksh.),  109^  345,  478 

Clocks,  375,  410 

Cloth.  417 

Clough  family,  125 

Clove.  410 

Qwyd,  51.  499 

Coaches,  375 
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ill,  61,63.    IOO,3fiI,  431; 

iblen.  109.  387,  3^,  4y8 
>'b  Pound.  M8 

ikkshelts,  no 

*ni-y.  84-5,  aoa 

:k-on-noo|i,  no 
_jlu,  I,  79.    i»9,  a39,    1131.    ufi, 
«S».  »74.  aSfJi  3S6.  371^1  **■  435. 
IUEmi),  6.  100,  »S8,  404 

toielOMi;  75.83,  3rs 
-'—-n  hedge.  63 

M 
toUlm,  7,  68.  10s.  !i37i  "7=^  »7S.  33'i 

Wly-WeUOD.  1*6 

lulntlila  (colocjintb),  504 
,.     ira.*|.  98.408.  4".  «*-9 
rObMO,  It* 

BOlh.  43J 


it,  iM.  »ae.  31".  34«.  4S3- 
|obc,^3a8 


37I.  JM.  *ii 

«II-7.   SS.   SO-".  6s,  Sj.   103, 

iia-i)-ij.  lai,  167.  i<»  «77. 

.     .  BiOk  •*«,  »7J,  #77,  »9W,  »tj, 

310*  316.  3W.  J79.  3"*  »«.  4<»i. 

-"  ■•'s.  *w.  y«-i 


Cowhltbe.  tu 

Cowquake,  no 

Co**,  7,  8.  9.  so,  63.  67.  loa,  iji,  IJ4, 

^5*.  =*3.  »67,  175,  879,  s8a,  sS^. 

•98.  34S,  3,B,  3sa,  363,   376,  416. 

439.  473.  488.  491.  503 
Cowihp.  61,  SOI 
■Tab-uppic,  330.  376 

mlM,  177,  146,  353.  376,  385.  473. 

50s 
Cruldock,  &4 
Cradle.  445 
Crane,  376.  50a 
Cnpnud,  3^ 

t:r«.en,  wmi«m.  Lord,  373 
Craren  (York).  114.409 
trawlcT.  114 
Crawlejr  brook   6j 
L'redlilgn  (or  Kenon),  67,  «6t 

(."rppl^  8 
Cripplegnlc,  70 

Croker,  *J 


Ctowkeener.  1 8 1- 3 

Crowluid  ttjneolnihire).  S' 

Crow*,  s-  76,  7»,  107,  M3.  t3t,  13*, 

340,  351.  370.  371.  30S-3'^>9i  M*. 

J73.  37*.  <90.  443-  +**.  ^S*.  47*- 

505 
CroyiJoil,  8 
CniMdo.  140,  Mb 
Cuckold,  8,  SI,  ;S,  Its.  189,  MJ,*!*, 

331,  MS.  "3S.  »«.  »93i  MOi  345- 

4 1  J,  470,  *»» 
Cuckoo,  8,  7b.  78.  •39-40,  a4a,  sBB. 

3'".  377.  38».  394i  4«,  4**  478-9. 


CumberluHl,  \W7.  tjo^  RSS.  3°9-  3S>- 


i.'uahton  !■  phruc),  »ao.  436.  441. 445 
c:ully,  348 
<-lrdw.  337 


Dacbe,  Umj  <tA.  14AO,  390 

tlancr  IJuhnK  75 

DiindBK.  9,  11,  nj.  411.  4«7-«,  f**- 
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Duiger  (a  phrase),  457 

Dan  (Ihe  river),  339 

Danmonih,  198 

Oaughier,  563,  384.  479 

Davenport  faiDily,  71 

Davenrry.  355 

David,  St.,  117,  14'.  340.  355-  4^3 

Davy  Debet.  418 

DaH-codi,  377 

Dead  itisn's  pan,  377 

DeaiugBle,  71 

Death,  10,  117,   185,    931,  a4a.  agr 

315-16,    3aj,    384.    3B9.   39S,    <I5 

436,451,465,468 
Decetnbcr.  391 
Dee  MUli,  333 
Deer,  4B5 

Df]ainere  Foreir,  66 
Dengy  Hundred,  400 


Devil,  ihc,  40,  55.  57,  61,  84,  94.  101, 
'57.  '77.  'So,  185,  t87,  190-1,  1^ 
197,  ao8,  335.  999,  131,  346,  350, 
=55.  »7S.  »83-4,  390-1,  yxt.  309, 

31B,  330-3, 334-5, 338, 343, 348, 35a. 

356,   359,   3*3-4,   376-7-8-9.   4«6, 

413,   4ao-i.  43S,  439,   441-a,  447, 

459.  47'.  473.  479-  484-5.  4*8,  499- 

SO".  504-S.  509 
Devonthite,  31.    67,    98,    114,    141. 

i79-»c^  ail,  ia6.  3&-1,  330,  337. 
_339.  39S.  435.  456.  476-  493.  501 
Devonshire  orDEnihlre,  438 
Diamond,  a,  9,  11,  tiS,  153 
Dice,  371,  378 
Diuli's  hat-Iiand,  75 
Dtdilmry,  310 
Diet,  04,  46,  119,    134-5,    '^-   '^' 

aoi,  ai8.  133,  336.  397.  303.  3»3. 

3iS.337i  37>-*88.  503 
Diet.  Dr.,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merry 
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Dighlon  (Vork.Ii.),  475 
Ofoeene*,  399 
Dirt^wl,  379 
Diss.  177 
DlilalT,  St.,  318 
Dock,  301 

Doetof.  4,  »7.  46,  366 
Dogbeny.  506 

D(«i.  I.  ».  9.  '6.  19.  M.  a*.  3".  V*- 
40^  58,  61,  66,  68,  70,  75.  85-86, 


4»7.  4  .     .. 
Dolbuty,  136 
Doncasler.  I3t,  134,  345 
Done,  Sir  John  and  L.^v,  (A 
I>orct>»ier,  6' 

Douelshite,  61,  73,  lat,  sag^  311 
Dove.  395 
I>ove  (river),  339 
Dover,  10,  31.  it?,  14I 
Dorer-COUM,  SuffuJ)^ 

DOWDIOO,  114,  191 

Drab.  376 


Dragon. 


irF..64 


410 
Dudley,  Robert,    Eari  o|  I 


Dumbonoti,  laj 

I>un.  66.  6j.  133-4,  ITfc  99^3 
Dunbar,  W,,  359  ■ 

Dunuhill,  J9B-5 
Dunkeld,  Bishop  of 
Dunniow,  ia.|.  lof 
T)iiDSCiibl'-,  7  J 
(>un«taiMii-it,i:-D[il< 
Dui«l(.y(r,l..iic.l,  ( 

Durtum,  %b,  no,  n 
Diul,  4.  14,  3&B,  3i, 

470-  4»7 
Duuh- 
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^H 

Eame,  341 
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Ear,  i».  447.  4Sa.  466.  49i 
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Easi  India.  151 
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Eailcr,  iQs.  169,  3i5,  a37.  318.  3PB, 
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475.  4*7  ■  505 
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Eccks.80 
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Kden  Hull,  =30 
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Eliiabeth,  Queen,  38,  87,  agr,  336 

338.  341,  >45-6,  348,  351.  aM,  373,               ^^m 
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376.  383.  396'  30'-3,  305.  3'6,  337.              ^^H 

Etslr«,  306 

340-1.365-6,  368,37'. 375.383,385.              ^^M 

Ely,  Isle  of,  369 

406.  430-i-a.  430,  460,  464.  47<.              ^^^M 

Emmels.  55 
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England,  11,  60,  407.  47'.  474.  4B1. 

Fishermen,  ii,  386                                              ^^H 

49".  494.  497 

EoglBhman,  147,  »4'.  380,  495 

FuhVFolly,  3tia                                                  ^^H 

Epsom,  361 
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Ejc^rial.  »9e 

Flaltery,  <i,  ,86.  408.  468,  476                      ^^H 

Euei.  6.    43.  Bo,   Sa,  B6.  100,   114. 
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I!i7,  KH.  1W4,  »a5,  ija,  «?».  330. 

Flea.  13,  447.  453.  468                                         ^^H 

340,  396,  400,  404.  4*5-  46S 
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Gudid,  506 

Fletcher,  307.  506                                                 ^^H 

Eueralra.  140 

Flies,  6.   XI,  48,  ,83.  S18,  3fi,  371,               ^^^H 

l-well,  36. 

33a,  409.  433,  436,  447.  -449.  46i,               ^^M 
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l-;.ha»,  330 

Flodden,  364                                                          ^^M 

Eyes,  91. 146.  169. 1S8,  380,  41S.  443. 
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FairiH,  485 
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Falconi.  68 
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^Bwie  ILanc).  50. 

Fop.  <3                                                                  ^H 

^Khaw«.  Udy.  75 

FordM^a                                                              ^H 

^Kmer.  4,  381,  411,  4^1.  4S0 

Fordwieh.  146                                                       ^^H 

^Klbh)s.  311,  jSi 
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^BBIx"'.  »'.  W-  "46.  *9»,  306.  3*9. 

FoTsler  fninlly.  47S                                         ^^^| 

K"h^t;x?..6..3. 

Foniine,  144-6,  386-7,  396,  499                        ^^H 
Foutdmr.  94                                                   ^^H 

■g*»^!3f 

Fovrcy,  383                                                       ^^^H 

Fowler,  Sir  W.,  341 

Kowling.  38a,  394 

Fowb,  105,  107.  113,  iSi,  ai9,  331. 

"33.  =46,  »4«-  '5».  367.  37»,  376. 
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France.  146-7,  230, 157-8 
freeman  of  BiickinGhsm,  jB 
Frenchmen,  147,  341,  388 
Friar  and  Boy,  the,  411 
Friars,  13,  67.  3B3,  47a,  4S0 
Friday,  13,  79, 195,  336,  394, 316, 4W, 

46S 
Friendship,  4,  11,  13-14,  16,  34,  45, 

47.  5°.  IM.  "6-7.  '75-6.  181,  185, 

=07.  =44,  =83,  389,  305,  316,  337. 

341-*  349.  35*.  360,  403.  406,  408. 

410,  440.  4«.  476,  4S3.  486 
Fnestand,  100,  i^S 
Frindibnry,  147 

t^ogs,  54,  74.  '3'.  1481  "79.  383.  448. 

466-7,480 
Frost,  137,  331-3,  358,  3S3,  383,  406, 

411.416 
Fruir,  317,  139.  339,  336,  365,  386, 
„  330.  344.  474 
Frying-pan  33s 
Fumbten'-Hnll,  174 
FurmEty.  34S 
Furae.  463 


G  At.  AG  A  SKINS,  399 

Gallows  383,  404.  417,  433,  463,  475, 

Gally-^whiicker  383 

Uambcd,  Canituil,  oc  Cammock,  63, 

354.  4'9 
Ginlcnins,  16,  138,  i9c^  193,  aBj,  30^, 

4'4 
Gsriie,  386.  39a 
Ganick,  65 
GsTton  Hu,  89 
Galnhead  (Durti.),  a68 
Gay  (toy),  33.  ,     „     ,     „ 

l/eesc,  13,  41,  44,  53,  61,  65.  69.  89. 

103,   loS,  130,  149,  156,  165,  173. 

i8i-3,  185.  198.  aos,  a«9.  333,  344, 

S46-7,  371,  319,  a4S-6.  3S«,  367. 

373,  43a,  437.  446,  448.  467.  4JJ, 

4*S-I.  4*S.  490.  SOI.  503.  S°9 


Gentle  crafl,  383 

Cenllemen,  10,  15,  18,  57,  ty^  t; 

"3,   35».  'ST-^i  »M.  405.  4^ 

49' 
GeoiEE,  St.,  357 
George.a-Grcen,  63 
Gerard's- bailiff,  3ti 
German  lips,  359 
Germans,  359,  ^3,  3B8 
Gennnny,  359,  3B3 
Gervaise,  St.,  13a 
Gliosis,  150 

Gi.int    10  , 

GIfu  [ipccks  on  the  nailt),  t«  J 
Giles,  St..  3.--   —  ■ 

Giles,  St.,  C 
Giles's,  St.,  .... 
Gilei'i  sweat.  St.,  3oS 
Gtsborough,  J77 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  at? 

Gloucestershire,  ^,  76^, 

a|7.  3»'-30.  469.  S<" 
Gtovc!*,  161.  410,  470 
Gnat,  499 
Goats,  3|3,  351CS  3BB,  4l>,  SO»-i 
GodBlmini;.  15s 
Godmsnchcsler,  15.  bi 

Oodolphin  laiiuly,  jm 
Goltfaiha.  34a 
Goodwin  SatHli.  196,  436 
Goodyer's  pig.  373.  413 
Gooseberry,  43s 
Oonoti,36s 
GoaS'hawk,  iS 
Gosion,S,,33l 
Goiliaro,  81 
Qount^  310 
Goui,  36s 
Gowk,  H3.  318 
GmAon,  339-30 
Cninlhain,  15S,  ajj 
Gninifille  family,  30a 
Grapes,  AM,  355.  406 
Gnsa,  33..  953,  306,  3S6.  4 

ijtatc,  384 
Gray's  Inn.  J8» 
G lay's  (John]  Mnl,  an 
G  rem -Glen,  S3 
tlrr,)!  MmUiw,  «t 
Grwk  Kolenili.  4s 
GteeriKOose-liilT,  Ijff 
r.mnlanil,  3ID 
Gieenwlch,  ite 

GtKCory'tlaM 
Gnyltoaad^■ 


PHESHV^H 

Index.                              5  2 1       ^H 

ig.  7» 

Ha»Lwo<xl.  Sir  John,  304                               ^^H 

(n.  the  ColUcr.  8 

HBwl(ryt-Uoc,9!i                                             ^^H 

oliy  pool,  l^s,  40s 

Hawi.  386.  474                                                 ^^H 

vA.4f>» 

Hawlhatn.  60.  3S0                                           ^^H 

i<ieK»>.4» 

Hiy.   87,   119.   9>3.   944,   tio.   349,          ^^H 

3B1-3.  4ai-a.  438.  440,  468,  474.  49a           ^^m 

mroid,  U^K«eper.  15a  | 

Hean't-ww.  157                                          ^^H 

Hectori  ckmk.  451                                      ^^M 

Hedge.  48J,  s«7.  509                                       ^^H 

Hedgehog.  .18,3.0                                    ^H 

■Iter  Ijuie,  4S 

H»dBing-Blo*e,  083                                    ^^H 

Hell,  jii,4j7                                             ^^H 

H.11  tilb...^.  148.  3IO                                         ^^1 

lAPnocKR.  33.  Sa,  311,  3S5 

addon  Hall.  afc. 

HeU(>pruonsociiUed),4oS                       ^^H 

Haig  of  BeiDcnkle,  41S 

HelvEllyn,  351                                                    ^^M 

Hair.  490 

Helveot.  117                                                      ^^M 

Kalasaver  court.  181 

HeoEilen-Down.  3io,a6i>                           ^^^1 

;       HaWen.  47« 

Henknoil  (Diiib.),  339                                 ^^M 

H»l«*onh.  88 

Henry  U..  15                                                     ^H 

•lUu.  .48.  .58. 110 

Henry  V.,  119                                                     ^H 

H.cry  Vllf.,  ».  s6.  36»,  365.  40t                 ^H 

ali^(lfMW),4"7 

Hrnty-SophUiec,  53                "^                         ^H 

iropden  family.  458 

Herb-John,  504  ^^H 
Hercuiu.  .0.  133,  969,  37«     .                    ^H 

Umpihira,  i6r,  a6J.  171,  377.  3B1. 

iSJvri.ffl.,,6 

Hli^n,....,.,         '                               ■ 

andkOThlcf,  10  fling  ihe.  430 

Heningi,  49.   H9,  966,  soi-9,  34s-          ^^H 

Iwginfi,  3'4.  43"-  43*.  443.  4«9.  !fi«. 

9V 

y^.y>3                                     ^H 

arbonwgh  (Laic),  194 

Hetnihnw.  166                                                    ^^1 

ant.ick  llall.  i6s 

Halon.  >«6                                                 ^^H 

aiB.  ».  w.  7'.  78.   '■».  »».  '^a- 

Heydon  (.n.ily.  409                                          ^H 

177.  "31.  ■45.  "T*.  345.  3*»'  3**-7, 

4»,  446.  467.  +86.  iS 

m'%  fo.it.  10  kiu  Itir  (n  jihnae),  -507 

Heylor,  47^                                                 ^^^H 

Heywocd  <U<><^-),  3>7  ^^H 
High  (..itr!.  tw>                                              ^^B 

iliehEat«.  .6g.  »4                                           ^^H 

t^^Ji^o-IIill,  166. 4M 

Hli:ham-on..l«-hill,  >t*                              ^^B 

IMlK>rn..eh.  ji^yy                                         ^^m 

arrr  Groai,  u,  365 

illlbm.  (48                                                ^^M 

Hlndiley.iii.  «<H                                       ^^M 

mf^flt  Black,  i&t 

Hob.on  (the  «>nrr|.  314.  339                        ^H 

Hotaon,  W..  914                                          ^^M 

iTTut.  14,  IS.  17.  »S.  31.  Bot  116, 

Hoddcr.  387                                                                     1 

ia4.  ^9^  »«7.  "»9.  »3J.  »93.  3*)- 

Hog.  H9.  »So-i   »70.  »7';.  3«.  37S. 

ass.  357.  387.  4tS-t3.  4<8-"9.  4", 

387-8.  43<t'  4S»-  4S7-  470.  479.  497. 

^•9-  435'  4»-  «A3.  474,  48»-i,  303 

joa                                                                                 ■ 

Hob*,  or  Hock-J-Nodon  (LeicJ,  m-          ^J 

^ne*  (amuT'»rV 

11^  (or  llapt).  Muter,  ilg                 ^^| 

M.  4.«> 

Hoithtan(Unc.|,  3t>s  ^^^H 
KolMiDEi  (or  Hiutlngil.  S»(                     ^^H 

Holbewh.  »s                                          ^^H 

ta»k..  .■.i».i6l."l*6,3»3.497 

Ho-.bUy.  *M                                             ^^H 

^M           522                              /fidex.                             ^^H 

^M                 Holland.  10.  66 

Kiutwnd.  79,  iSj.  9ta,  l$4,  9f^^^^| 

^^1                  Holland's  Leacutr,  ai; 

3*5.  374.  376.  4B0                   ^^^^H 

H                     H„ll™.,  «i, 

Husbandry,  345                           ^^^H 

^^M                    Holtnsdale,  vale  of,  401 

Hu[lon,  319                                  ^^^^H 

^^H 

^M                   HoU,  915 

Hyp«a.69                              ^^H 

^^H                   Holyrood-dav,  317,  318 

^m                   Honey,  9,    117.    ia8.   1B9.  191,  S04, 

^H                       316, 369,  370, 315,  387,  409-10.  438, 

Ice.  333,  499,  434, 459.  505    ^^^H 

^H               484-5 

/gxii /a/nut,  936                      ^^^^^H 
iTchesler,  49                             ^^^1 

^H                 Honey-binI,  361 

^H                   Honeynoon,  355 

/n  Gadi  name.  368                      ^^^H 

■        SS.-.'S'"' 

Ink^  393.  5°8                               ^^^B 

^H                   Hooper's  hide,  aie 
^H                Hopiclns.  69,  .11 

Inklewrnven,  79                           ^^^^^H 

InnsofCourt,  158,  387                     i      ■ 

^^m                Hops,  66.  ir7.33i,  419 

Ipswidi.  .9a                                                   1 

^M                  Horn,  440,  46B 

Ireland.  7,  70,  73.  73-  B».  95-«.  «7S.       1 

^H                   Hom-Fair,  49 

360,  171,  380,  409.  4ao.  43fl.  «S^      J 

^^1                Hornchurch  jl.  of  Wighi),  3E7 

SOI                                                    "     ■ 

^H                Homer.  317,  331 

ImhrncD.  3B0                               .^hJ 

^H                Horologe.  44a 

Iron-works.  389                          ^^^H 

^1                """sMlje  gfe*".  444 

5»-                                    ^^H 

Italians.  388                                 ^^^H 

^^1                   Hor»  beani,  119 

Hair.  417                        ^^^H 

^^H                  HoiK-siealine,  'Si-^ 

Iv».hoe,  458                            ^^H 

H                Horso.  3.  7.  9.  -t,  14.  t6.  .9-w.  ».- 

Ivy,  44'                                         ^^H 

^H                      >,  94.  >S-9,  33,  3S-6-7.  39,  44,  ^o, 

^H                      56.  6;^8,  76,  80-1,    89-90-1,  108- 

^H                      9.  119-W-1,  h6,  130.  151-3.  156. 

ACK.  A,  I.  SI.  53.  >n,a56-7.i^^^H 

ack-booti.  330                       ^^^^H 

^^m              169,  171-2,  174,  177-B.  "',  1B4. 

^^H                     1S9,    192,   300.   at7-iS,  am,   933, 

ack  of  Dover,  31                         ^^^^H 

^H                    3>4'S.  338,   >33-4.  SM4,  346,   >5t. 

ackdawi,  240.  346,  416.  ^jo,  ^^^^H 

^^H              353.  160,  366,  36a.  370  1-3.  979. 

^H                    986,  394.  398-9.  3".  33J.  339-4°- 

pig.  350               ^^^H 

^^H                    345.  348-9.  3^  3**.  3*8  p  370.  37=. 

aineil..66                             ^^^H 

^H                     S74.  38'.  383-4-S.  387-8.  391.  398. 

an.es  IV.  ofScotbuid.  859       ^^^1 

^^m             401,  404-s.  410,  417-18.  420-1. 

J^^^H 

^^M                    436.  440,  4S7-8-9.  463.  468.  480-1, 

anuary.  »   228^  3^.  ,7.,  ^^H 

^H                  484-5-^-7.  491-a.  495.  5i>3-  5=5.  S°9 

ason  and  Medea,  336             ^^^^H 

>y^  3>9.  3S9                       ^^^1 

^^H               Hose.  7.  405 

ealousy.  70                             ^^^^H 

^H                  Houllan.  2.5 

141                          ^^^H 

^^H               Hoiue-keepiag,  36S 

^H               IIouMS.  31.  94,  aS-9,  37.  4a,  s;,  93, 

^^m                  140.  183,  i8g,  383,  3B7,  4S0,  491-3, 

enisalem,  403                         ^^^^H 

^H                500 

<^<.  3^                         ^^H 

^H               Hoiton,  419 
^H               Hugh.  &r.  350 

ewi.  a4j.  jU,  4S3.  499          ^^^H 

Ig  (a  dance).  400                   ^^^M 

^H               Null.  14S.310.31fi.  475 
^^^           Hu>»rred.'the  long.  ■4i> 

«{aphtBM),  398                  ^^^^H 

75                                    ^^^H 

ohn  Gray's  bin],  97*              ^^^^| 

olin  UMig  1I.C  ct<rt!ct.  M«     ^^^^H 

^^^■4      Hunlins.  4,  37.  48.  BI8.  3*4.^87 

ohn  of  itio  llotpiiai,  7a         ^^^^^^H 

S'.&'-iis;,.,.      ^H 

Py.  38.  ».  »>3,  MS.  »3'-  »39■4^ 
_      •88,909 
Jbne.  4.  68. 104,  W3,  009,  339-40,  »8B. 
•9Sr  4l».  414.  4*9 

)»UMjm...sf.4»o 


._   I,  ate 

leltow  (Uurhain),  >j8 
'«li«dciti  (EtHij,  loo 
■Debater  Hill,  361 
■tmingion  iKenii,  300 
mt,  10.  14.  ai.  Wv,  M,  74.  "ft  <»'. 
LM7t   '38>   '43-4.   "••6-7.   '**.   'B'. 
1 193.   IW.  ^35.  >37.  •S9.  ■^'.  ■7'^ 
L  •78,  896,  300- 1,  jio,  314,  3|o,  3««, 
[■  94B.  SS'.  3S3.  3S7-*.  4*3-  4"7.  4SS. 


HI  [Ihc  h' 


=Tl,« 


».476 

■«'le.  34*.  34".  ^8<^  3*3'  494 
«».  65.  70.  7* 
ei'.  40<.  437-  465.  S'o 
„l<l.  ajo,  JDS 
■  KUllgivw,  Annc!,  177 
■XUn.3M 

King  Log  iind  Kiii|  (!nne,  134 
JUsgl,  838,  fl6»-3.  agd,  304,  3*',  3*8. 

1,^9^  3»e.  408. 4B5 

Kippen.  316 

""-^-LoiHdale  (Weslm.K  ta6 
John  ja(  Oeiluul-Kreenl,  >6a 
HiriK,  aej,  386,  484 
Uclien,  369,  398.  400 
"--•,  to,  »3i.  4S4 

Trt.  ■]$,  111,  334,  aS",  *63.  "SS, 
L    JO*.   3'9.  3».  38*  393,  406.   417. 
lao.  433.  460-1 

iw».  3^6,374.  397.  4<9.436-SO*-7 
lotl-hflU  (Mwhutcr),  8g 


uid  (Si.  (»hnl.  JiO 

, uin.  Sir  John,  jw 

k  L*d7'Da7,  Bi?,  318.  47S 


I,«fK»iliira,  ■}*.  So,  9$,  aoi,  9n«,  •08, 
-t-  *t^  B4».  tj}.  Mo,  «6«.  STO,  •7*. 


"77.  "84.  sSg,  soi-s.  3'7.  319.  3^ 
33=.  334.  36'-».  365.  37*.  3B7.  47'. 


Landieer,  Thomiu,  490 

Up*ing»,  388,  438 

L»rks,  33.  Bsj.  388,  444.  4^1 

L«(hom  and  Knowilcy,  170 

1^1  irr- Lam  mas,  83 

Laundress,  389 

Law,  338.  36s,   ■9'-  397-   303.   je 

33'.  335.  353.  3B8-9,  39".  405.  4' 

434 

Uwyrrs,  111.  las,  134.  963.  378.  3! 

U*'lon 

Leap,  'i'he.  95-6 
l-cup-yot,  13.  414 
■.nlher,  313,  337 
txefU,  Ai.  67 
{.neb,  3B0 
Lotks,  I3C  IJ4.  3»3 
Leicalentiifr.  33.  87-8.     ._.    ., 
"4.  »7S.  3»9,  J8».  397.   405- 


177.' 


477 
Leifih  family,  73 


Lrwitliam,  978 
l<»»i>  1  hill.  73 

IJd^   135 

Lies  and  Uan.  13.  353,  s«o.  aBi,  3 

316,   331.   J4B.   364,   366-7-8.   3 

378.  4">.4'5.  486.501,  SOS 
Liltf.  3»9 

Lincoln,  71, 7J.S7S- 439 
IJncoln  CoUcn.  439 
Linndn-Hnin.  149 
IJncoln'i-InB,  387 
LiocoIrnWrc.  33,  jt.  73,  8t,  15!.  1 

»SS.  Ti 
Uoiu,  >w,  67,   163.  3jt,  *44,  ) 

•7*,  3*9.  3»9.  4*1.  470 
iJtila  AlUne,  SI 


IJnrpoDl,  377 

l.oiMl«r,  (70 

Lct.b,  64 

TaIi'i  l>nunil,  sot,  377 


Logic,  346 

Lombard  fever  (a  phra*e),  j<9 

London.  24-5,  70,  74,  161,  iBo,  aoa, 
119,  a34,  36a,  378,  3a;,  396,  337, 
347,  353.  357'  381.  4'*  465.  487, 
S07 

B""<lpS  "SI.  973.  977 

Long  Clavrlon,  405 
Long  Home,  389 
Longden  (Salop),  399 

Lonl,  65,  118,  450 

Lord  Mayor.  81,  173,  310,  3B5 

Loiue,  35, 63,  64.  77,  335,  353,  ago, 

305.  360.  43'-  -166 
LouU  d  or,  140 
Love,  36-7,  61,  134,  143,  317-lB,  311, 

340,  343,  364.   379-80.  304,  305-*. 

308,  331,  338,  343,  38s,  393.  407. 

409,  4"-'3,  4'fi.  470.  485.  490 

Low  Counirlcs,  369-70 

LOWESIOfl,  spo 

Lower,  Dr.,  1S7 
Lubberiand,  38 1,  509 
Lucy's  day,  381 

Ludiiun'i  dog,  70 
Luke,  St.  337,  435 
Lule,  390 
Lyde,  413 

Lydford  ( Devon),  141 
Lymon.  438 

Macclesfield,  167,  3B9 
MnckcrEl,  a6.  390 
Magnifical.  437 
Miigpies.  331,  500 

Maids,  9.  a6.  47,  so.  aSa,  aS8,  390. 
316. 347-a,  3*0.  380. 390. 403. 405- 

4M.  477.  480.  487.  4B9 
Malt.  383,  353,  390.411 
Maltmoa,  378 
MftlvEta,  SOS 
Mallard,  aio 
Mahomel,  331 
Manclicslcr,  70-T.  80.  977,  aSf,  36;, 

37<S 
MandevlltF  (Sir  John).  »ta 
Mannen,  1^1  ol  kiulund,  316,  a6i, 

Miiixton.  4;< 

Mwih,  4,  14.  33.  39.  31.  J4.  7'i  193. 
«3,  »4*.  387-8,  313,  SJ«,  390 


MAriaera.  383 

Mark,  SL.3S7  r 

Markel-Jew,  iit 

Markeis,  aS,  77,  79.  1B4,    t^a,  n<b 

M4.  «9I,  307,  344i  3V>-  4".  4'?. 

460,  473,  507 
Matkham.  sBo 
MBiriage,  1.  ir,  17-18, 24.  aft,  30^  JJ. 

40.   44.  47.  83.  9»-i-«,    l«»,    141. 

155.   '6*   169,  171.   174,  i»7.  191, 

194,  197--8,  300,  304.  30&.  ait.  >M> 

'33.  339.  "43.  »48.  "53.  aSa.  ""S-* 
388-9,  3g^-s-6,  30.-3.  331.  3»4. 
348,  361.  377,  3B6,  388,  390.  404. 
430,  469,  473,  483.  490-1.  495.  509 

Maiilon,  339-30 
Martin,  Si.,  357 
"— -  v..  311-  - 
-he  bird 
lundred,  396 
Mertlemas  lor  bUrtinim*},  € 
Mary,  Virgin,  336.  437 
Massey  family,  73 
Masler,  3B9,  380.  390-1 
Mastiff,  501 

Mallheeior  Mailhias),  St.,  < 
Malihew,  SI..  3(7 
Maulher.  or  mother  (a  girl),  aSs 
May.  7,  31,  30-1.  34,  38,  S5.  6 

80,  87,  io6,  iii^  194,  »oi,  ar- 

338,  333-3,  387-a  -9,  »93,  J  - 

377.  380.  383.  386,   391, 

489 
May-day,  til,  456 
May  giHling.  1169,  483 
Mny,  MrrEhani,  091 
M«y-polei,  79 
Mcui.  991 
Mcaus,  9u 
Medanl,  Sc,  93a 
Median,  090.  419 
Meillock,  ijoi 
M(^  (Long)  of  Wotmfmlcr.  71 
Mcg^s  Ulocy  (a  boiuc  so-caJlcd],  U 
Meloiu.  47 
Melwrly.  »90 
Mf  oevto.  340 
Mercbai>ls,3a,  173-6,  ll}Mtl| 

Mersey.  474.  SM 
Menhland,  174 
Metealf.  Dr..  509 
MvuM  lllic  iiai-k  ul  a  tan),  I 
.Mice,  »9-3o,  60,  J4,  jj-«t  aa 
"o,  331,  >i3-3-4,  j67-^  I 


3.  4«7.  490,  507 

10  HMilcf  (a  pl,ra»e),  <<6 

Mlehitdmai.  30,  83,  18a,  318.  jsj 


»,  181,999 
—  wuch,  370 
-   »'3.  '37.  a7<^  »W.  309.  3"3. 
>.  3*4'  4?9.  491.  5"> 
II,  ±t,  n,  76,   131,  ai7,  aoo,  ai4. 
I    M>.   »7o-'.    »99,    »9S.    307.    38?, 
I-a,  4S»,  504 

.  'I,  S6,  77,  ao8,  aso.  bto-i. 
i.3?S.  39>-».  4»5 
Mfilcr'»/e  (or  miricn].  444 
MjlkiVlhumb  1>  lith),  310 


ler.  378.  380 
UUrhan  (Sunvy),  30 

■" —  n  middeD,  509 

Monday,  109,  »7.  >94<  4i4<  5°' 
Honey,  7,  8, 11-11,  141  '^-  >7*iB.  iS, 
^  3Cf-i-a-3,  w,  45,  47,  70,  8a,  I7-8, 
I   9'^-3.  "*.  '53-4,  155.  183-4-5-6 
I    -7.   I»»^I.   '94-5.  «*.  ",''.  "9. 
[    »33.   »JS-t7-8-9.   aji.   aM,  884. 
"»7,  »9o.  »94.  »e7.  304.  306.  3""- '». 
3'4.  3»7.  33*.  343.  349.  3S3.  363" 
4-5-0.  390.   39a.   39S-*-7  8,  40?. 
4ao.  433.  4*4.  45'.  4*0.  468.  47», 
47«.  490.  491.  499-  S«>.  jc*.  508, 
«-.o 
nkcsri,  47a 
-   I'S.  3*3.379.  3*7.417.  44> 

'1  nifnd.  413 
on,  30.  33.  S«.'  M7.  >o^  949,  944. 
»9S.  3'".  3'S.  34".  34S.  3S*.  3*3. 
387.  391.  399.  4"».  43'.  *OS-  477-8. 
480.  504-5 
uoonraJifi*,  494 
.Uoon,  ^88 
■-    ^SlrT...,,   .,6  «,s 


Mounl'EilE'cunibc,  Earl  o(,  330 
Mouni  SoncI,  177 
MowinB,  40 
Mack.  S09 
Muck-hill,  31 S,  505 
Mugwoit,  833 
Mulberry-tree,  457 
M"Jf.  95.  339 

MullM,  6 

Muliigrubi,  349 

MumniFn.  99 

Mumphauird.  18a 

Muscaclrl,  449 

Miusrave  family,  930 

Muilc,  398 

.Muiici«ni.  »38,  a^o.  995,  398.  473 

Mauelboiough,  164 

Musmn),  7>5-7,  178.  »os,  395 

Mullon,  314.  3*3.  339,  361 

Myilon  Jamlly,  387 


I.  J%  34.  393 
'>o«it,  »73 


•h  Ubvr 


".  «.  SA  384.  491 
— .in.l4».  B9^  3a3.  407 
'1  pIuiB'ireo  (■  cant  Icnn),  (gS 


NaiL!,»7.  715, 193. 409.435. 490.  SOI. 

Neulhain.  50a 

Need  I  n|.  worth.  144 

Neljthbour,  17-18,  50,  56^  186,  309. 

467.  483,  S06 
Nenown,  30a 
Netilc,  187,  133.303.416 
Nernmau,  83 
Neweiuile-on-rync,  35,  63,  84,  17I1 

.*'S 

Newgile,  171.  191 

Now  Kore«i;  361,  377.  444.  4m.  499 
Nowinvk*!  l^ltctih,  11,  303 

New  Yeu'>  Daj',  83 

Kvr.  aag 

Nilhllnsale.  jai,  jtS,  394,  40a 

Nolile,  137,  s» 

Nod.  Uod  or,  iM 

Norfolk.  94-s.  n,  106.  Iji^  174.  999. 

ji»-ll,4li,  soo 
Nomwi  (>  lionr).  506 
Nonh  Counlry,  14-ij.  317,  Jaj,  417, 

Nonh  Cnmiry.  ti7 
Nonlidown.  )io 
Nonh-Aii»  (S'oiiil,  S3,  390 


BB^^I^I^I 

^^^^^^^^3 

Index.                                  ^^H 

Norwicli,iQ6.  3.1.183 

P>dsta»  (Coiow.),  393           ^^^H 

Noie.  57,  73-  435.  437.  439-40.  443- 

Paiglc,  50>                                     ^^H 

445.  SOS.  S70 

Palm  Sunda)',  105                     ^^^^H 

Noilmgham,  jio.  389 

Pancakes,  35,  67.  40s.  500        ^^^^H 

Pancras  parson,  31                      ^^^H 

Nov.mber,  318 

PanniEr-man.  393                         ^^H 

Nun  Keling.  134 

Pan(ofle9,  449                               ^^H 

Nuns,  73.  394 

P<>rkyns.Sj(T.,7                    .^^H 

Nune,  3*4,  394 

Nuls,  17,  34,  9..  199,  19B.  ast.  1179, 

PameL  383                                ^^^H 

386,  318,  45.,  499.  50. 

Panler,  337                              ^^^H 

Panonby-Grreti.  385                 ^^^H 

Parsont,  «i.  69.  78,  95.  xio,  «^^^H 

OAKS,  37,  60. 131.  B76.  3.4.  323,  36., 

^^^H 

^38S,  398,  403.4a7.  4B0.  5=7 

^^m 

Oaiincal,  4B6,  joo 

Paslon  faoiily.  409                         ^^H 

Oats.  31S.  463.  466.  489 

Oal..wso*0ne-.wiid,449 

Pi.il<!n«{adock).367.3i7                         1 

Oclober,  340.  315,  387 

Paul,  SI.,  15a,  330.  3»8,  445 

0<ld  aumbcn.  156 

Pai.tel.SirAm...364     ^  *^ 1 

Oil.  315-16.  443.  459-  SCO,  5»8 

Otlins  boillns.  309 

Pawn.  »                                          ^^^ 

Oilman,  aai 

Peach,  337,  395                            ^^^^B 

OWham,  130,  341,  317 

Peacock,  jt,,  141.  aa>,  367.  ao^^^^H 

Old  H«rrx.  ^^V 

Peak  (Derbrsh.),  36«.  447    ^^^H 

Pearl,  439.  453                                 9^1H 

Weston,  io7 

Olives,  104 

Omens,  45,  162.  aa*.  336.  343,  =B6 

Peif  monger.  74 

Onion,  77.  »33,  355 

Poara.  47,  60,  330,  346,  503 

P«s.  116.  taj.  335,  398.  40;.  ■\t»» 

Opp«ish.w,  37S 

Pebworth,  339                         '^s^^ 

0^lng^  394,  410 

Peckham.  49                           ^^^H 

Orchard.  349 

I>edlnr.  37.  365-6                       ^^^H 

Orlando  FnHcm,  334 

P»lley.  153.  Ba~3,  35t            ^^^H 

OrlEui!.  319,  434 

Orw,  138 

Fendle-biU.  74.  %»»  ^^^H 
Pcndraeon  Citslle.  ««<               ^^^^H 

Oswald.  SL,  .79 

0^3^ 

i^^^w^r^       ^1 

Ow '((^liall™),  391 

Owl-ligh.,  453 

pFnifcud.-358                            ^^^H 

0*b,  331.373,  387.  394. 453.  JOB,  570 

Pcnnnce,  310                               ^^^^B 

Ox, .!«  Black  («phr»K).37> 
Own.  M.  ae.  59. 199.  >3i.  33s.  318. 

l%;:j?;rh£<*&  ^1 

330.  3°3i  a^S'  394-  «3-  45".  4«>- 

Pep7>'.S.,i5.3i                         ^^H 

487.  500.  507 

Peier-in-lhe-poot,  Sl,  357       ^^^^M 

Oiford,  3j6.  344.  3«s,  439,  508 

Peter  o(W»Jxi:^>S     "^       ^^H 

Oiloidshire.  65,  73.  79.  85,  17a,  xji. 

P»ler.  Si_.  i».  3aa.  44S  ^^H 
Peien,  Hugh.  144                   ^^^H 

399.  S08 

OyslCTi,  «,  70.  tjS,  333.  384,  391, 

]>eler-s,  St..  Norwidl.  fti        ^^^H 

395 

T'etiiooat,  10  bnrc  on  llic.  4jf  ^^^^H 

Pheuani.  te.  (14                        ^^^^1 

^^^^  PACKKADDLK,  iSa 

Philip  an<l 'M..tv  .limme.  ■■,   ^^^M 

^^^^r>dlcT.  133 

■16,  339,  339.  i^  SW^j^^^H 

Index. 


■   Pie.  9S[,  140,  411,  433 

Pigieons.  3a,  149,  344,  339,  348,  395, 

448.  4B0.  441 
Pigs,  3,  4,  3»,  38, 65-6.  69,  76.  79.  Si, 

loS,  lai,  lyt,  141,  158-9,  17a,  177. 

iBB,  S09.  371-3,  381,  339-30,  3Sa, 

395i  VI.  4'5.  -HS.  430.  45^3.  4*>. 
Pilchards,  169 


Mn 


Pilline-M<»5  (Lane),  30a.  319 

PltWall,  33a 

Pilot,  395 

PilMn  pen,  73 

Pimlico,  435 

Pin  (Menj^  17s 

Pine-lree,  39s 

PiM,  137,  143,   17s,  197.  199.  335. 

3.1-13,343.396 
Piper.  39 
Pippin,  33(s  395 
Pirale,  330,  358 
Rteli,  1B7 


Plimlimmon,  33a 

Plougbing,  a8, 184,  193. 197, 303,  aaG, 

337.   368,  331.  381.  395,  406,  443, 

48s 
Plowden,  Rdmund,  374 
Plums,  a,  5,  387,  4S7.  500 
Plymoulh,  33,  3^1,  477 
Plympion,  361,  477 
Pomfctl  lot  PoDiefiaci),  77,  336 
rompc).  ([be  black  dog),  331 
Hontypool,  76 
I'oolc  (DorseHh.),  339 
Poor,  39S  -6,  406,  473 
Popp,Tlie.  33,  aar,a36 
Popliam,  317,  331 
Porcus  (earn  wr"0.  389 
I'orndEe.  ia6,  370,  348,  45a 


PrcKy  Dancers  ^  phnue),  396 
lYiCB,  Laurence,  313 
i'neili,  373,  333-3,  396.  417.  45'.  49' 
Pt«  ia  mjr  pune.  444 


I'udtJing,  33.  35,  67,   70.  93.    13a. 

i,i;,  ai8.  aai,  aaB,  134.  341,  355. 

396,  410.  444-5,  503,  505-fi 


JUgh.  < 


Pulb. 

Pullet,  33 

PuUcyn,  337 

Punch,  7s 

Punch  (n  drtnk),  aSj 

PurificalLoii,  336 

Purae.  33.  55.  3'=.  39*.  444.  503.  S" 

Push-pin  (a  game),  437 

Pyecomer  law,  33s 
Pylades  and  Oresles,  335 


Quairer.  387 
Quallrino.  311 
Quecnborough.  11 
Quern  (Gloucf.  469 


ITS.  179,  309,  43a,  438 
and  manger,  438,  49. 
cm.in.  340 

hire.  If  I 

.  70 


Kagmi 


46-7,   113,   139,    163,    338-9- 

30-1-3,  354,  185-4,  395,  3W.  337. 

349.  3S4.  4'6.  4*9.  446.  4™.  475-7- 

481,  484.  499 

■inbow,  331.  39S 
Rnmlicad.  475 

Ramsay.  o(  Ramsey,  Sir  John,  337 
RanuiDi,  135 
Rap,  31a 
Hapchild,  335 

Rais,  30.  70,  337,  448,  45Si  4*9.  49' 
Raveni,  165,  340.  396,  415,  485,  500 
Reading,  315,  447 
Red  Lune,  338 
RevnLird,  33S 
Kibble,  a53,  387,  474 
Ribcliesier(I-anc).  353 
Richard  111.,  375 
Rig  (a  phrase).  495 
Ripon,  So 
Rivers,  51,  136,  143,  177,  339,   387, 

397-8-, 
Riiington  i^k,  sag 
Robert,  Si.,  67 


528 


Robin  GDodfellow,  331) 

Robin  Hood,  64.  no,  155.  387,  339, 

363.  3Sa.  43a.  44" 
Robln-redbriiiat,  ^39,  397 
Robsarl.  Amy,  475 
Rochdale,  141 
Rochester,  358 
Rocbrord  Hundred,  400 
Rogue,  ass,  =96,  387,  413 
Rome,  3JO,  433,  484,  500 
Romford,  073,  396 
Rook  (cam).  11 
Rooks,  240 
Roosl-cotk,  35B 


Rose, 


scberrr-ToppinB,  478 


Ruili,  3T1 

Rushes  {used  as  carpel),  359 
Ruilandsliire,  335,  340 
Rye,  6,  33S 

Saddlewobth,  374 

SafTroi),  508 

Soffron-Wnlden,  340 

Sape,  aoi 

SainlB.  40s,  410.  44S 

5ainls'-days.  79,  Bo,  230.  834,   aji. 

303,  3'7-ia.  338.  340.  349.  355-^ 

7-8,  419,  463 
Salad,  1 85,  196 
Salisbury  Plain,  341 

Sail,  44,  336,  444,  314.  337,  419 

Sampson  s  Calf,  374 

Samson.  341 

Sandwich,  314 

Malunlay,  35,  333,  336.  394,  31B,  341, 

-4>a,  414 
Sawtrey  <Kenl),  343 
Scarborough,  35 
School.  J4>.  «7 
Scilly.  3S.  53 
Scoggin,  53 
iicorpion,  467 
ScDt'frce,  343 
Scotland,  35-6,  M,  113, 119,  1911,  aa 

330.  374,  H78,  303,  3»8.  34a.  38 

396.  397.  468,  47S 


aati. 


ScnifTel.  330 

RcylUand  Charybdis,  343 
Scyihe,  398,  485.  490 
Tea,B7.  89,  141,  >B>,  ". 
^7.  305.  33^  397-8. 


=0.  36-  =35-  "37.  "89,  308, 


Servani! 

Serving-men,  i,  41,  43,  108-9 
Selchn  (Cambndeesh,),  341: 
Settle  lYorksh.),  3,8 
Severn,  98,  390,  505 
Setton,  198 

rihakeipear.  W.,  330,  375,  394.  397, 

4M.  434.  495- if* 
Sheffield' PiSc,  477 
Sheen  (Richmond),  394 
SlieeR  3,  33,  75,  77.  130,  13a,  179, 

193.   339,   334,   346-7-8,   350,   30*. 

385.  3'3.  34B.  3S3.  379.  3B0.  401. 

449.  481.484.  504-5.5^ 

{of  Beery).  245 

Sheep  s  eye,  4J6 

Shekel,  335 

Shepherd,  433.  481 

Shere,  377 

Shipnuin,  7 

Ships.  18,  24,  36,  So,  133,  366,  376, 

^,=8576.348.  363,449,49a 

Shoe.buckle,  311.  467 

Shoemaki^rs,  36,  34a 

Shoes,  193,  ='4.  Ml.  a34,  398.  31a. 

324,  39a,  436.  446 
Shooting,  w.  448 
Shoaling  the  Black  l^ad,  361-3 
Shol(orsfoi),  351,448 
Shrew.  36,  348,  355.  359 
Shrewsbury,  49B 

Shropshire,  390,  399.  404,  47^1,  505 
Shrovetide,  318.  33B 
Shudebill  market,  70 


Sickle,  398,  444,  490 


pSidney,  Algernon,  »; 
I    SUkwonn, 497 

Slon([ilewDtih).  394 

Six  and  seven,  447 

Skelliff  (Ireland),  433 

Skiddaw,  830.  351 

Sleep,  aoi,  241.  399.  330,  333,  336. 
345.  35".  479 

Sloes,  aS6,  481 

Slula,  314,  346 

Smlih,  37s.  389,  398 

Smilh,  Natbutid,  199 

Srailhfield,  37,  loS 

Smilhwick.  503 

Smo'  Geld,  317 

Sinok^  308,  351,  4S] 

Smootbjr,  51 

Snails,  371.  39B,  439.  457 

Snake,  00,  35a,  309,  344,  346-7,  386, 
4^.  44> 


Somnsci,  ihe  ProiecioT,  193 

Someisetshlre, 37,  41,  68,  106.  tia 
313,  317,  303,  317.  335.  358.  37= 

Somerlon,  37 

Soulgrove,  355 

Soulnernwood ,  364 

Soulhwuk,  315.  3S£p  357.  4^3 
'SoDlhwoM,  174 

Sow,  3,  7,  33,  37,  6s.  73-3, 79. 17E 
1B5,  193.  943,  s<fi.  353,  a6o.  s 
■7?.  33*.  339. 358. 363.  377, 436, 

Sowing,  35",  3'B.  3SS-  357.  "'' 


Slnffordshife,  374,  330,  359 
Staffotd's  Law.  358 
Stafford,  Thomas,  35 
Stag  (gander),  303 
Stamford,  71 
Slandon-thc-Green ,  358 
Stanlon  Drew.  358 
Slarlinp,  415 
St awell  family.  475 
Stephen  of  Munlingdon,  i63 


-   f.34S 

Stockport,  38,  310,  3J9 

Slokein  the  Vale.  313 

ike-Courcy,  326 
Stone,  34,  343,  399,  «iB,   437.  444. 

490,508 
Si  on  bam,  305 
Siopford.    See  Stockport 
Sloves,  381 

Straw,  340,  397,  419,  448.  493 
Strawberry.  437 
Stretlon-in-the-Street,  339 
Stroud.  358 

Slumbland  Church,  385 
Suffolk,    36,  73,   88,    117,    lai,   153, 

174,  S18.  341,  360,  5™-  503 
Sugar.  337,  419 

Summer,  3,  to,  38.  338-9,  "34.  agi, 
,  J»3.  353- M7.  360,  410.  439,  495 

Summers,  Will.,  19 

.   347.   «88,   391,    335,   381, 

.,      .,3.  399.  4»i.  44D,  481-3 
Sunday,  a?,  aq.  35,  79,  103,  103,  195. 

2*7,  233.  394.  318,  341,  41a.  43S. 

4B3,  490.  501 
Supernaculum,  to  drink,  383 
Surgeon,   17 

Surrey,  8,  135,  9IS.  "T?.  35S.  3*' 
Sussex.  6.  289,  318,  361.  410a 
Sollon.  47.  73.  3*1 
Sutlon  Wall,  361 
Swallows,  333.  397 
Swans,  53.  399 
Sweanng.  361,  400,  45a 
'^■—   ).36B 

I,  (Vorksh,).  334 
Swiss,  308 

Swilbin,  St.,  330.  357 
Sword,  333,  354,  397.  418,  488 


Index. 


TbIm,  30.  363-4.  394.  399 

Tankard,  398,  400 

Tapstera,  41.  34a.  40a 

TBtllon.  R.,  153.  164 

Taunton,  106,301.508 

Tavern,  367 

Tttveni-iigns.  157,  i6(,  277.  398 

Tcngue,  274,  507 

Teague's  codu,  174 

Teelh,  336,  354.  397.  401,  433,  4S9, 

SoS.  sro 
Temple-broagh  (Yorkihire),  494 
Temple  family.  379 
Temple.  Inner,  387 

Middle.  387 

Temso  (or  flour-iifier),  ao6 

Ten  Commandments.  400 

Tenfaam,  33; 

Tenlerden  (orTollerden),  314,  436 

Teller.  461,  504 

Testoons.  365 

Tevksburv,  76,  178 

Tbales,  1B4 

Thames.  496 

Themistocles,  17 

Thie.cs,  ai,  39,  43,  48.  59,  7a.  76. 

81,  IS7,  ao8-9,  248,  270,  324.  335. 

341,  348,  361,  370,   387.   399-400. 

413.  460.  465,  47J.  491,  soo,  S09 
Thistle.  411,  417 
Thomas,  St.,  357.  377 
ThomasWaterings.  Sl,3S7 
Thor.  490.  494-5 
Thorns,  187,  954,  308,  400.  411.  41s. 

459.  486.  508 
Thornton,  Koger,  84 
ThrKI,  417 
Thrushes,  334.  400 
Thunder,  124.  379,  400,  495 
Thursday,  136,  194,  318,  413.  418, 


468 
Thyune 


217.  331 


Tide.  380.  400-1 

Tillers.  44a 

Time,  363.  36s.  401,  4'9.  47o 


I  ivenon,  leo 
Toads,  JO,  371,  386,  450 
TdImcco,  454 
Tofli,  Maiy,  155. 
ToUemachet,  B8 


Tom-a-Ilirum,  8> 
Tomboy,  39,  271 
Tom  Fool,  095 
Tom  Long,  9,  446 
Tom  of  Lincoln,  71 
Tom  I'eep'i  wile.  975 
Tom  Pepiict,  61 
Tom  Proagcr.  39 
Toi,g.  835 
Tongue.  401.  455 
loothdrawer,  178-9 
Top,  p4nsh,  371 
Tom.  4S4*S 

.455 

4S6,  483 

Toy,  lueky  John,  873 
Trades,  401 
Traitots'  Bndgr,  a6 
Trarelling,  37.  39,  316,  419    , 
Trees,  18.  40,  +4,  61.  193-4. « 

339, 346, 365. 14S.  354,  a" 

387,  390,  4ot.  410,  417,  r 

50>-3 
TreUwney  Tamily,  309 
Trent.  338 
Tnng.  438 
Tripe,  446,  458 
Trout,  6,  81,  146,  396,  341,  J 
Traulbcck.  303 
Troy.  458 
Tiuckle-lKd,  450 
Trumplnglon.  508 
Trunkmalier'i  Daugbtcr.  JI  I 
Truro  (Comw.).  396  I 

Tuesday.  936,  294,  3it,  419^  j 

Turkiet.  460 

1'urki.  4SS 

Tutnagain  or  WuxUcaln  l^mt,  tB> 

Turnip,  346  .i«™ 

Turnip  (*  w.iieh),  333 

Turpentine.  3 

Tunis,  80 

Twyford,  398 

Tyburn.  40,  r^l,  360,  43s, 
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